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FOREWORD 


By Sir Ellis Minn"Sj Litt.D., F.B.A. 

I F it is speech that marks man olf from the beasts and the great 
discoveries of the use of lools, the use of fire, taming animaU, tilling 
the ground, working metals are long strides in his progress^ the invention 
of writing and its improvement into a practical system may fairly 
be taken as the step Leading directly to full civilization. 

It IS true that one or two recent writers Ltave cried down writing 
as the instrument by which cliques of priests and rulers enslaved the 
far more useful handwoTkers+ But without writing these authors could 
not have brought this injustice to our attenuon^ and it is no doubt by 
writing that they will set it straight. 

Be ihis as it may, the history' of writing makes an auractive story'; 
I have felt the attraction ever since as a schoolboy 1 read I^c Tayloris 
Alpliahei, and for more than twenty years 1 have yearly lectured on 
the subject. It is difficult to exaggerate how much it has grown since 
his time, many new scripts have licen discoveredt to several of them 
the key had to he founds to a few it is stiU missing- borne ten years ago 
Drp Diringeris great Italian work UAlf^heto neila Storm dtUa CiviltAy 
for me superseded all former sources. Xow I welcome the same store 
of learning duly increzased and recast in an English form. 

The whole matter has a special interest as affording the best opp>ortunity 
for studying the phenomena of diffusion and of independent invention 
and of the mixed process which has been called “idea diffusion/^ the 
stimulus to in vent ion afforded by the knowledge that a problem has 
been solved, though its particular solution may not be known, or may 
not be acceptable. By its ver^' nature writing keeps a record of its own 
development. Our author proves with a new completeness the astonishing 
fact that almost certainly every alphabetic writing of any imp>ortance 
derives from one source, and the obscure scripts were devised by men 
who were aware of the existence of perfected alphabets. This is a 
fascinating result; it is so rare in life that so sweeping a generalization 
is tenable, 

'rhough he calls his book Th^ Alphabet, our author deals first with 
non-alphabetic wrilingSi the great systems of Eg>'pt, Mesopotamia, 
China and Central America, and the various ideographic odds and ends, 
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These art all separate inventions, great inventions no doubt, but not 
so great as to be unique. It is very interesting to note how close to each 
other were the mental processes by which the three great systems were 

built up. 

Then he clears the syllabarids out of the way, poor half and half things 
derived from more complicated scripts without reaching true simplicity. 

Finally he attacks the thorny problem of the real alphabet. He bids 
us give up our hope that the key is in the iSinaitic script, but will not 
say more than that alphabet-making was in the air in Syria during the 
first half of the second millennium We must commend his self- 
restraint in not leading us beyond the edge of solid ground. 

The writings of Asia, either ideographic or alphabetic, amount to 
about a hundred, another hundred fills the Indian world and its derivatives. 
No one has explored this last labyrinth as deeply as our author—I am 
not sure that many w'ould wish to do so. 

The cli m ax is the story of the Greek alphabet and its descendants, 
some fifty scripts, the part of the tale which comes nearest to us. But 
it has its surprises, we have to accept that our I,atin alphabet would 
iiot be what it is if it had been derived directly from western Greek: 
to those like me who dislike the Etruscans, it Is a grief that we should 
have got our alphabet through them; for myself I think it would have 
been better without their share in it. To the Etruscans also, through 
small neighbouring peoples, it seems that we northern Teutons owed 
our runic w'riting: for many years scholars derived it alternately from 
Greek and from Latin -now- the strife is over and we can happily credit 
the Raetians or some such tribe with teaching our ancestors to write. 

Here is the story' duly enlightened by a great aeries of illustrations. 
We owe much to the publishers for their liberality in this respect. Taylor 
had to manage with some hundred pictures, they have allow'ed us generous 
measure, nearly one thousand illustrations grouped in over two hundred 
and fifty' “figures,” These enable us to follow the fascinating story in all 
its ramifications as set out so clearly and diligently by our author. .At 
last we have in English a worthy successor to Isaac Taylor, 
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The purpose of this book is to provide an introduction to the fascinating 
subject of the history of the alphabet. In the First Part I shall try to give 
a historical sketch of the development of the non-alphabctic scripts, 
although the present book will deal more particularly tvilh the origins 
and development of the alphabetp to w^hich the Second Part is dedicated. 
The main problems of the primitive means of communicating ideasp 
of the origins and the beginnings of WTiting, together with a more detailed 
study of the non-alphabetic scripts and the development of handw-riting, 
must be left to my next book on tvriting as a whole. 

Even so, a bc»k; on the development of the alphabet of the narrow 
dimensions dictated by publishing difficulries can achieve its goal only 
if the reader is prepared to accepi various limitations. For instancep he 
must not expect to find a complete bibliography: had this been attempted, 
the apace available would have been filled with nothing but the names 
of authors and titles of books. Those w ho w bh to pursue the study further 
are referred to the bibliographical works cited in my book VAI/abeta 
mlh Stana delta Citt7/dp Florence, Barbera, 1937 . Specific references 
have generally been omitted for the sake of brevity and clearness and in 
the interest of the general reader; but it must not be supposed that the 
debt of this book to previous scholars is ignored. 

It IS not possible to deal in detail with all the alphabets of all the 
modern nations of the world. I shalb instead, devote more space 
to less-knowTi problems, to those which present more interest from the 
standpoint of the history of writing, to the origins of some single scripts^ 
to the connection between the various systems, and so forth. Some 
chapters may, in consequence, seem disproportionate in comparison with 
otherSp since unanimity cannot be achieved on matters of treatment; 
questions which seem most important to one person, may appear 
unimportant to others. 1 shall do my best to simplify' as far as possible 
the more intricate problems by presenting my conclusions and by 
indicating whenever practicable the basic proofs out of which my 
conclusions grew. If the general reader will exercise the necessary patience, 
he tvill be able to surv'ey the main documentary evidence revealing the 
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dcvt^Iapment of writings p:irticuL:irLy of the alphabetic scripts used in the 
past or lo the present day. At the same time^ the general sketch of the 
subject^ the facts presented and much of the interpretation put upor^them 
will, 1 hope, appeal to students of writing whose presuppositions differ 
from mine, and to all scholars who are specialists in the individual fields 
here examincdi but not in the subject as a Avhole. For obvious reasons, 
no attempt has been made to give an exhaustive account of all the pertinent 
materialp and documentation has been restricted to a minimum. Doubtful 
material has been eLimJnated as far as possible, and nothing has been 
included which is not strictly verifiable from different sources. Speculation 
has been omitted except in some special cases. 

On the %vhulc, 1 have attempted to treat the history of writing on the 
same lines as other types of history', but those sections in which too little 
is known, are presented as a series of unembdfished facts. In some 
instances, in view^ of the dearth of original documentaiy^ sourccan i have 
not felt disposed to indulge in speculation. 

A work of this kind cannot possibly he carried out without troubling 
many people, and [ am therefore glad to acknowledge my gratitude tu 
all those who have helped and supported me. Dr. L. D. Barnett, Mr. 
R. D, Bamcic, Dr. E. Cerulli, Miss H. Herne, Mr. G. F. Hudson, Miss 
Evelyn Jamison, Mr. A. Master, Dr, M. A. Murray, Mrs. Hilda Splitter, 
Mrs. Beauchamp Tufnelh Miss Olga Tufnell and Airs. K. P. K. Whitaker 
(Mis3 l^ai Po Kan) have read parts of my text in typescript and have 
made v-aluable criticisms and suggestions in detail. To all these scholars 
I am greatly indebted. 

Furthermore, I tender my sincere gratitude to Sir Ellis IF Minns 
for his interest and help, not only in reading the proofs of the book 
at an early siage^ but also for contributing much of his vast knowledge 
and e.xperiencc^ 

My thanks must also l>e expressed to the Society for the Protection 
of Science and Learning, lo the Wcllcome-Marston Archarological 
Research Expedition to the Near East, to the Institute of Archseolog)^^ 
University of London, and to the London School of Oriental and African 
Studies, who have helped me in one w-ay or anothern 

It is my pleasant duty to express my deep gratitude to the Scientific 
and 'Lechnical Department of Hutchinson and Company, and e.speciallv 
to Mr, W, IL Johnson for his unremitting care and attention to ihe host 
of technical problems which have arisen in the production of this bookn 
FinalIVs in view of the i^pectal technical difficulties involved, due 
acknowledgment must be made of the skill and care of the printers, 
whose interest went beyond their usual function, and the result of their 
expert and patient counsel appears on ever>' page* 

As far as possible I have omitted the diacritical marks which have l>een 
devised by modem philologists for use in transcribing various alphabets 
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into Ttoman script. ^I'hese marks^ which scr^'C to indicate the precise 
vaJuc and pronunciation of certain ajTnbobp consist of points, dashes, 
drcuinflcx accents, and so forth, added for instance to the letters 
etc., and so forming the special signs, /r, i, i, and many others. 

'I'hesc diacritical marks arc indispensable in learned and technical 
works, but they would only confuse the genera! reader, more especially 
since the phonetic \^alues represented by them arc not constant; for 
instance the value of the Semitic ; is quite different from that of the 
Indian s\ and the same b true of other letters and sounds in various 
languages. 

In the spelling and transhtenitjoii of Eg)'ptian, Semitic, Indian, 
Chinese, Greek and other words, especially place-names and proper 
names, the practice commonly adopted has in general been followed, 
hut here and there consistency has been abandoned in order to present 
to the reader familiar names in their familiar forms. Some spellings are, 
for purposes of economy, simplilied in cases where no confusion w ill result. 
On the whole, inconsistencies in a compoaitc W'ork like this are unavoid¬ 
able, and the general reader should understand that a quite satbfactory 
solution of the problem of transliteration lias not been found. Indeed, 

] have to admit that after trving hard at an early stage to arrive at some 
consistency, 1 had to abandon the attempt as hopeless, and welter in the 
prevailing chaos; in some cases divergent transliterations still cause 
difficulties, but it is reasonable to assume that general readers are inditfer- 
ent to what e?sperts know, while experts do not always agree as to the precise 
spelling. Besides, some scientific transliterations are as formidable-looking 
as Chinese or hieroglyphs* 

On the w^hole, the consonants are transliterated according to the 
English sounds, w'hile for the voweb I use the system, generally adopted, 
of transliteration according to the Italian phonetic values, corresponding 
roughly to the follow’ing sounds: a as in **father^’^ e as in "bell,^^ f as in 
‘"field," 0 as in "order/' as In "rwde"; the letter j b employed with the 
same phonetic value as in English. 

It will be found that some practices, e.j^. '"idca-diffusinn/' are not 
infrequently referred to In different sections of the book. Indeed, instead 
of any attempt to give, as it were, definite description of these practices^ 
it baa seemed better* at the cost of repetition * to give a separate description 
for each case, even at some sacrifice of strict uniformity. 

Smaller U'pe has been used for certain sections of the book, which 
contain either introductory and cxplanator)i' matter or bibliography. 
These arc intended respectively for two different types of readers, since 
the manual has been planned to serve a twofold purpose. The general 
reader wilh it is hoped, welcome the information supplied by the notes 
on the hbtorj' of some little-knuwn peoples and on the linguistic and 
ethnic problems prtfsented by others. The student, on the contraf%\ 
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who may use the book as an approach to the study of individual scripts 
and alphabets^ vrill undoubtedly find in the bibliographies a valuable 
aid to further study. Of these^ the general bibliogtaphy will be found at 
the end of the volumcp and the bibliographies dealing with particular 
subjects at the end of the relevant chapters or of the paragraphs in which 
the script in question is discussed, 

London, July, 1947. D* D. 


preface to second edition 

In presenting the second edition of this book, only a few months after the 
first issue^ I wish to express my thanks to the public for so unexpected a 
favour. The Alphabet, & Key^ to the History of Mankiftd, has proved by its 
popularity the need for such a work. At the same timep I desire to record 
my obligations to those scholars who, with their favourable reviews of my 
bookp drew' the attention of the public lo this much neglected old-new 
subject. 

The Opportunity has been taken to correct a few' errors and to expand 
some of the bibliographies p and I must express my thanks to various 
scholars, known and unknown to me, who have pointed out possible 
improvements; especially I am indebted to I^lrs. Beauchamp Tufnell and 
Miss Olga Tufnell, to Mrs. Hilda Splitter, to Professors G. R. Driver, 
S, H, Hooke and D. Winton Thomas, and to Mr. R. D. Barnett, 

If, despite the care takenp any errors have still crept in, letters from 
readers drawing attention to them will be greatly appreciated. Indeed, a 
student of scripts from all periods and from the w^hole %vorld must, unless 
he is a monster of omnisciencep deal with many matters of which he has 
no firsthand knowledge. That he has been guilty of errors and omissions 
in some of these, he will learn soon after publication, sometimes with 
gratitude, sometimes otherwise. 1 should like, however, to assure my 
readers that no suggestion wdll be considered as unwelcorne and will be 
reckoned with m the next revision for a new' edition. 


CaMBHIPCE, October^ W 3 . 
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Study of History or Writing 

How many people try to realise what writing has meant to mankind^ 
How could there be accumulaiion of wisdom without Us being recorded 
in written characiers?/If culture as many scholars chink,, “a cain- 
municablc intelligence," and if vi riting is^ as ii is, one of the most important 
means of communication—the only one indeed which can defy time and 
space—it is not an exaggeration to say that writing is the main cunnency 
of man's civilisation. i^WTierever there has been civilIzaLion there have 
been writing and reading, in the remote past as in the present day,^VVritten 
language has become the vehicle of civilization, and so of learning and 
education.. Writing is thus one of the main aspects of culture which clearly 
distinguish mankind from the animal world./ 

The first and perhaps the most obvious consideration is that the 
introduction of the^art of writing gives permanence to man's knowledge.^ 
Without letters, there can be no knowledge of much importance. I'he 
.evidences for studying the earlier ethical development of ancient 
civilization are very scanty, and always indirect^ until wc rcacht the 
introduction of writing and\^the production of written sources.|The study 
of the histoiy of writing should, therefore, be considered as one of the 
more important^ perhaps the most important^ of the departments of 
historical science^ and as a due to the story of human intellectual progress.^ 

No tvonder that in ihe past writing was held in much esteem. The 
ancient Egyptians attributed the creation of writing either to I'hoth, 
the god who invented nearly all the cultural dements, or lo Isis* The 
Babylonian god of writing, Nebo, ^!arduk's son* was also the god of 
man's destiny. An ancient Jewish tradition considered i\Iosea as the 
inventor of the script. Greek myths attributed writing to Hcrmca or 
to other gods. 'The ancient Chinese^ Indians and many other peoples 
also believed in the divine origin of the script. Writing had always an 
enormous importance in learning and a magic power over the unlearned 
people, in such a way that even tCMday **illiterate'^ Is almost synonymous 
with "ignorant.” 

Nowadays, however, astonishing as it may sound, the history of 
wanting is the true Cinderella with learned men and the layman alike. 
No such subject is taught either in the Universities or in the secondary 
or primar)^ schools; no Important museum has thought it necessary to 
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offer to the public a comprehensive exhibition of the story of writing* 
Although thousands of articles on matters forming pan of our subjects 
ha\'e appeared in hundreds of anthnopologtcalp archseological, philological 
and other learned periudicais, pubJished in evety civilised country' of 
all the five continents, and in the transactions of various learned societies, 
learned books dealing with this subject as a whole are very few and 
mainly out of date or incomplete. 

In particular^ no serious attempts have been made to collect and present 
within reasonable compass for popular consumption the vast amount of 
matter relating to the history’ of writing. The author does not claim to 
have done thh, and he hopes that this book will not be considered as 
an exhibition of that C>'pe of scholarship which wishes to be regarded 
as omniscient and encyclopedic* There cannot^ obviously^ be much 
originality in a book of this kind unless U is in the way in which things 
which belong together are brought together and their relationships and 
outside influences are classified; it is an effort to put the whole matter, 
as far as possible, in its true light* Indeed, the limiied number of books 
dealing with the w^hole subject in contrast to the infinite number of articles 
treating of some detailed question within it, scattered over an infinite 
number of journals, can be explained^ partly at least, by the difficulties 
involved in the investigatiuii of this enormous field of human knowledge, 
the hisiorj' of writing. As a matter of fact, the subject demands a new 
type of historian, a historian who is alike anthropologist, ethnologist, 
psychologist, philologist, classical scholar, archseologistp paleographer, 
orientalist, egy''ptologist, amcricanist, etc. 

Although, as already mentioned, the history of writing does not 
constitute a subject of teaching in a University or any other sehooh it 
forms the main basis for two important branches of study: 

(1) Epigraphy (with its sub-divisions, such as Creek epigraphy, Latin 
epigraphy, Hebrew epigraphy, and so forth). That is the science vvhich 
deals mainly with ancient inscriptions, including their studyv decipherment 
and interpretation, i.e,, the records cut, engraved, or moulded on hard 
material, such os stone, metal or clay* 

(2) Fat^ography (with parallel subdivisions, that is Greek pala^- 
graphy, Laiin palnrography, Hebrew palaiiography, etc.)^ which treats 
mainly of the writing—including study, decipherment and interpretation 
of the texts—that is painted or traced wdth ink or eolour, with a stylus^ 
brush, reed or pen, on soft materials, such as paper, parchment, papyrus, 
linen or wax. I’lie siudy of palarography is of the greatest practical 
importance to textual criticism, to classical philology» to ancient and 
mediaeval history^ and to oiher branches of historiciil science, whereas 
the study of epigraphy has rcs^olutionissed our whole knowledge of the 
ancient world* I’hanks 10 epigraphy, the last century has vritnessed 
the redLscoveiy' and reconstruction of entire civilixations, each of them 
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beginning in a high antiquity, and each presenting a highly prganiKed 
society. 

Certain branches of the history of writing form part of other depart¬ 
ments of learning; for instance, hieroglyphic, hieratic and demotic ^ting 
are comprehended in egjptology, cuneiform writing in assyriology; 
the writing of primitive peoples is dealt with by anthropologists or 
nethologists, Chinese writing by sinologists, the Arabic scripts by arabists; 
the development of Indian writing forms part of Indian epigraphy 
and paleography. Philologists and gloltologbts—students of the science 
of languages—deal also with the development of writing in connection 
with the language or languages with which they are concerned, On the 
other hand, graphology, “the science of writing,” is more eoncemed 
with the psychological and biological points of view than with the history 
of writing. See A. O. Mendel, Personaiity in IJandtiiriting, New York 1947. 

The cultured man is also sometimes interested in one or another 
branch of the history' of writing. Bg>'ptology and assyriology, including 
the study of hieroglyphic, hieratic, demotic and cuneiform \vriungs, 
had their ‘'good times" in certain periods of the last century; hittitology, 
that Is the branch of learning concerned with the Hiitites (the ancient 
inhabitants of Asia Minor and northern Syria) and their scripts, was in 
great consideration at the end of the last century and in the first decad^ 
of the present; alphabetology, the new department which deals with the 
Intricate problems of the origin of the alphabet, had a brief enjoyment 
of “good time” quite recently in the L'.S.A. 

Writing and E.^rlv Civilization 

Unquestionably, while man’s creative and destructive powers have 
been developing fur an incalculable number of years, ilie intellectual 
progress of mankind developed only at a very- late stage; only yesterday, 

a few thousands years can it be said that the spiritual human advMice 
began. It is vefv important from the point of view of the histon' of w'riting, 
to stress the significance of this fact. It iSi for instance, the best argument 
against the picturesque theories about lost continents such as '\\tlantis 
or "Lemuria,"' since there is no doubt that during the whole historj^ of 
civilization, the lav-uut of the principal land-rnasses has nut much changed. 
In consequence^ it seems probable that tlie various peoples and tribes 
on the various eominenis or blocks of contiiicnts developed their early 
civilizations, including writing, more or less independently. 

In the growth of the spiritual human advance, that is of civilization, 
the origin and the development of writing hold a place of supreme 
importance, second only to that of the beginnings of speechp as an essential 
means of communication within human society. Writing, an art pecuU^ 
to man, even more than speech, presupposes language, of which it is in 
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some senae a refinement. From the point of view of invention, the 
importance of writing is paramount even in comparison with language, 
this being not a creation of man^ as writing is, but a natural distinction 
of mankind. .Mankind lived for an enormous period withoui \vriting, 
and there is no doubt that it was preceded by articulate speech. 

For many thousands of years, languages have been developingp 
changing and disappearing throughout all the continents without leaving 
any trace^ because the people who spoke them disappeared and there was 
no method of recording them for future generations. 

Writing is the graphic counterpart of speech. Each elementp symbol^ 
ktterp ^'hieroglyphp” written wordp in the system of writing corresponds 
to a specific element, sound or group of sounds, such as syllable or spoken 
w'ord, in the primary system. Waiting h thus ihe natural methodp or rather 
the most important of natural methods of transferring speech, that i$ of 
communicating ideas bet^veen those who are debarred by distance of 
rime or space or by other causes, from intercourae by means of speech. 
Other, less important methods are, for instance, the different gesture- 
languages such as those of the deaf-mutes, and those used at sea or in 
the mountains. In other Nvords, writing reproduces sounds, which come 
from the mouth, or unspoken thoughts, which come from the brain, by 
permanent visual symbols on paper^ stone, metal, wood, leather^ linen» 
or some other material. 

Not only has the intellectual progress of man been very recent in 
comparison with man^s material power- written records have been very 
recent in man^s cultural history. However, prehistoric cave wall-paintings 
and car\'ing on small objects can be traced in part to the Upper 
Palaeolithic period; circles and other symbols, full of variety^ and dis¬ 
tinction, are also found in use in prehistoric ages as property marks 
or for similar purposes, but %ve can hardly see any connection in either 
of these instances with the knowTi andcni systems of writing, although 
they may eventually be regarded as preliminary devices produced by the 
urge to record events or ideas. As a matter of fact, when one is faced with 
phenomena of vast significance, such as the creation of a system of ^vriting, 
the inquiry into the first causes is extraordinarily difficult just as it is in 
the case of a war or revolution. Even in recent cases it i$ ver}' difficulty 
sometimes, to give an exact date to the origins of these events; in tracing 
them back through the past, one runs the risk of reaching back to very 
distant times, since cause and effect condition each other and follo^v each 
other in turn. To avoid this, a starting point must be chosen, a birth 
certificate, so to speak; anyone WTshing to study the hisiory of writing, 
must take as the starting point the earliest knowm ancient systems of writing, 
and particularly the cuneiform and hieroglyphic systemSr Indeed, there 
is no evidence to prox'c that any complete system of w^riting was employed 
before the middle of the fourth millennium E.c* 
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Various Staghs Of Waiting 

The alphabet b the basi^ of ruodem Civilbed wriiingp but it has not 
ahvays been so and the purpose of this book is to trace how alphabets 
came into being and attained their position as a fundamental in the 
communication of ideas and the dissemination of knowledge. Much of 
this history is controversial and it would be begging the question to refer 
to it as evolution. The struggle for life is the main condition of existence 
fora script as for other things. The best fitted resists and survives, although 
sometimes the surrounding circumstances may bear a greater influence 
on the surv'ival of a script than its merits as a system of writing. 

If writing be taken for the rnomeni in its broadest possible sense 
to mean the conveyance of Ideas or sounds by marks on a suitable medium 
which may range from stone and wood to clay and paper* writing may be 
classified according to its nature and to certain recognized terms. These 
terms indicate types of writing and stages of development, but they arc 
not necessarily chronological. li Ls a fact that the crudest forms of writings 
both ancient and modern, are non-alphabetical^ but these non-alphabetic 
systems of Avriting are not always earlier in time than the forms of alphabetic 
scripts. It would appear that v'arious kinds of writing sometimes develop 
contemporaneously in dilTerent or even in the same parts of the ivorld. 
Some of the crudest forms of writing arc in use to this day and indeed 
have come into use long after alphabets were firmly established and 
widely used. The distinction of these various stages of writing is not 
always clear or certain. 

Embryo- Writing 

Man has used all sorts of methods and devices for transmission of 
thought: images, symbols or arbitrary^ signs. Rude systems of conveying 
ideas are found everywhere, in use, in sunival, or in tradition; many 
more have loially disappeared in course of time. Combinations of material 
objects and conventional symbols are frequently met. The symbolical 
objects are caived, engraved, drawn or painted; so are the symbolical 
Of Conventional signs like marks, strokes, circles or lines. In these various 
primitive devices, whether ancient or modem, we have not really to do 
with conscious writing. 

Iconography and Sympathetic —Rack picturei 

Man began bis writing with picture-wTiting, just as the child likes 
to begin, but the first attempts to express ideas graphically or rather 
pictoriaSly, were undiffcrcniiaicd; they could belong to the history of 
art or to the history of magic or to the histoiy' of wrlung. Indeed, when 
ancient man first essayed to scratch, draw or paint schemaiic figures of 
animals, geometric patterns, crude pictures of objects, on cave walls m 
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the Upper PalseuluKic period, belonging perhaps to 20000 or 10000 BX,, 
be did it probably for parpo^ of "aympathetic magic" or for ritual 
practiccsp and not because of the urge to record important events or to 
communicate ideas. I'he same may perhaps be said of the numerous ri%^ef 
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Ftg. 1 —Aztlian st^nry. 

Coloured ptbbles from Ma,s Ari^c, Souihcni Frnncc. The signs 

noi yer bevn explained 
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pebbles of the AKiIian culture (mlddle-sione age)p painted with peroxide 
or iron, with dots and lines (Fig. 1), and of the various geometric signs 
or conventionalized figures of men, painted or engraved on stone$+ termed 
**pctrQglyphSp^^ of megalithic tombs (neolithic age)j and the likc^ found 
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in various Mediicrranean or other countries (tig. 2-6), It is estrcmely 
interesting to compare the aforementioned symbols of the Aziliaii 
pebbles <Fig. t) with the symbols of the Australian stone churiagas 
of modem times. 

The Old Stnne Age paimings of rtpain are mainly hidden in subterranean 
caves; in northern Europe and in North Africa, they have survived on the surface 
of the ground. Rock walls in the Atlas region and in various pam of the Sahara 
are adorned with rode pictures, which ore cither engravings (inainty in the Atlas 
region) or paintings {roainly in the central Saharan area)* The style of the latter 
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Prehiiftrane convcmtlonflllaccl gcDtnctric so forth^ pointed or 

engravtfd on stone, from Spain (i and i)s Portugal {3}, and Italy (4) 


1^ tuitiiralktiir, animated^ whereas the fornier contain in part ccinvFnlionahzed 
designs, crude nnimai nuthnes, and purely geometric symbols. 

Scattered all over South Africa, cavc$ and rocl^-sheliers bav-e been found, in 
which a. great itkimber of painiingi^ ure *iill viaiblc. The variety of subjects ate 
irmnense, including i>f all sons and human figures m varioirs nctitudes 

and actions. ^ilEwr interesting ate a few symbeds found occaaidnally amon^paintings+ 
which have never been cvplaiined; they occur aliw amonK the stone cngravinEs 
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which are Jiumerou^ in the lower valleys of the Vpaj and Orange Rivers. The 
South Afriom paintings sre ptobably the work of the ancestor^ of the present 
Bushmen^ and arc therefore called ''Bushman 

In Siberia, rock pictured arc comparatively coirunon^ they arc some time* 
engravings or chippings^ and $omctinics paintings^ Many rt>dc pictures have been 
found in India j they contain figures of men and anSnuds, or geometric designs of 
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l. pKhktioric i^K>ni«lTic «(tns fit>m palwrine. 1. PrchistOHC convmlioltitliMd fiEiirt and 
geometric symbols from Byblcre tSyrra) 


uncertain significance. In Auairalia (Fig. 6^ 4), there are rock painiinigs belonging 
to %'anou& periods. '"Those in the rock shelters of the western part of North 
Kimberley an- still the objects of religious practice among the natives” {L. Adam). 
In the voAt area of Polynesia, Melanesian and Micronesia, rock^ drawin^j 
ejigravingi and paintings arc a universal feature'^ (L. Adam). Interesting are t 
Papuan pictograrnA published in the ^*JoL.'aKAl#OFTHfiRoVr AntHSOP. iN^riTtirfiOF 
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I, Prriiiitoric morict on majKinry uid pOI1«r)' rnom CrCK- 3, Prehislnni: ivory 

labels with '"iiiiinerLciil'''(?) indicatiDns; and y, FrehisloHc geometfEC signal on pottery from 
Egypt. 4, PrchiatariG cnnvenlionahzcd hgurn from North .^frioin tuck paintings 


Great Britais anjj Ireland/^ rpjb. Fi^. 5 and 6 show cnnventiotiiali^.cd hgures 
of men^ aninmls, animated nbjecta and geometrical s>Tnbols from rock pictures 
of various American countries. 

Every' year new discoveries are reported. A number of primitivx drawings 
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were round in cav® in Uzbekistan {U.S,S-R,) in the ^urnm^r munihs of 1945- 
^'In April, 1946, an t:3tpcdiiion led by Proftiiqr A- P. Fotfieliifitvaky^ a linguist, 
discovered very aficieni cave painting* tbe Kara Kalin rc^on of Turfemtma" 
( 1 , BoTOzdin)d For Central Asia and Siberia arr, for insmticep A. N'. Tallfftn, 
IfmfT Aswtk a/rd Sibirian /?crA Ptftures^ Eurasia p'* tic.p 1933 . 

The idea^ of writing and drawing were identical in prehistoric 
F^gypt and in early Greecep as it is shown by the Egyptian word s~sh 
and by the Greek gmpfiti^h which mean both ^V'riting” and "^drawing.” 
The word graphem gave us the main componenl: of many wordiS connected 
with writing, such as pictographyp calligraphy, stenographvi iconography, 
and so forth. 

Iconography {the first component of this term^ through the Latinized 
form, derives from Greek eikdn, image'') is the most primitive stage of 
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Fig. 5 

Conveniiofia] tzed figured of men and aninruih, arklmoted objectSp geomctTjc^ 
avTn^ls, and so forth, fmm the U.S,.A.p especially Califarnia (i), .Ariinna (2), 

and Rahamas ( 3 ) 


representing thought. As the French scholar NIaurice Duuand points 
out, iconography suggests a static impression^ and noi dehnite ideas 
foUowTng each other. The order of the representations is not that of the 
words in a discoursei all the articulations giving detailed information 
are wantingp and the contents are generally ambiguous. lcon(^graphy is 
generally used for the arrangement of pictures representing familiar 
subjects. 
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Mnemomc Devices 

One of the commonest devices to recall to niind something to be done, 
is to tie a knot in a handkerchief; the simplest application of knots as 
a mnenionic device or memory-aid, is in keeping a record of numbers: 
a historical example is related by HerodotuSp iv* Catholic rosary 

is a similar mnemonic device^ 

The knot-device is the basis of the famous Peruvian quipm, qmpo$ 
Dr kiptiS^ consisting generally of a number of threads or cords of different 
iengthp thickness and colouft generally of twisted wook hanging from 
a top-band or cross-bar (Fig- 7 ' ^)’ They were generally employed for 
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Fig. 6 

Petrography from California (i and i), UncEn (3) and Australia (4) 


purpoi^cs of eniimeralEonp but in some cases historical events or edicts 
could be conveyed through these means. Some other ancient peoples 
(in China and Tibet) and some primitive tribes of the present day^ such 
as the Lt of Hainan, the Sonthals of Bengalp some tribes of the Japanese 
Riukiu Islands (Fig. 7^ of the Polynesian islandsp of central and western 
Africa, of California and southern Peru, have also employed knotted cords 
and similar mnemonic devices* In the Solomon Islands, in the Carolines, 
in the Pelew and the Marquesan islands, strings uith knots and loops 
are still used for the exchange of news. 

The Mflkonde people, an imporiani tribe of Tsingan>'ih!i Territory^ also 
employed, or still employ, the knoned string for reckoning of time and events, 
Fiffn 7, 5 repfusents a piece of bark-atring about a foot long, with eleven knntfl 
at regular intervals; it w'BS intended to serve as a kind of calendar* 'ITie MakoOde 
author of ibis document, if wc can tall it thus, was going on an eleven days^ journey; 
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1, Peruvian guipu. Knot-record fram Riukiu tslimd^, NoicJn&d nick from [#*0® 
I ] ndo-Chinaj- 4, "GeoaraphicaiJ map" from GrtenLinJ. 5^ Xldltondr knzir-rrcord 
{Tanaimyika Territon-)^ 6-7^ Notched sticks from North America, A, Australian 

nrotched 

device was em played not only by some primiiivc peoples of Austnilb 
North America, We^t Africa, China, Mongolia and S.E. Asia^ bu’ 


he left i!i!s smng to his wife, spying: knot"'^—touching the rit^it—“ia to-day 1, 

when I am storting^ to-morrow"—touching the second knol^"t shall be on 
the road, and I $hall be walking the whole of the second and third day, but here"— 
seizing the fifth knot —"*[ shall reach the end of niy journey* 1 shall stay there 
the sijiirh day, and start fnr hnme on the seventh. Do not forget, wife^ to undo 
a knot every- day\ and on the tenth you will have to cook food for me; for, see, 
this is the eleventh day when [ shall come hack" fWculc). 


ITie notched stick was employed as an aid in conveying messages 
{Fig, 7^3-4, 6-8). It ivas notched in the presence of the messenger to whom 
the significance of each notch was verbally emphasized. This mnemonic 
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also in ancient Scandinavia; some oid usages in England (''ially-sticks’')» 
Italy and Russia were also based on similar dedees. As a matter of fact 
tallies mainly erepress numbers^ but in many instances they also wetCp 
and are still» used as memory-aid. The Ainus of the Far East were said 
to employ both notches on sticks and knotted cords. Sticks and nets 
were used to aid the memory^ In the Fiji Islands as welt as among the 
native Piny as of Australia. l‘he Indo-Chinese Khas still keep the Jr accounts 
or send their messages by means of small pieces of bamboo, marked 
with notches, which are made at closer or longer intenals, according 
to the significaticin that has been arranged. The Rev^ J* IL Weeks, a 
missionary' of the Baptist Missionary' Society, refers of the Bangala of 
the Upper Congo River, that they often used knots in counting and keeping 
accounts, and also notches cut in sticks. Sometimes a piece of twine 
was knotted and preserved, and sometimes only the fringe of the clothn 
Notches were sometimes cut on a small stick and sometimes on the post 
of the house. The months that one worked would be cut on a sticky but 
a notch would be made on a house post for every elephant and 
hippopotamus killed. Very'often they would put a secret mark of ownership 
on an article, but this tvas generally a simple notch in a certain place 
know n only to the owner. 

An interesting symbolic device was the w^mpim of the North 
American Iroquois; it uvas a sort of broad belt formed of strings of sheila 
or heads arranged in patterns according to the story' to be recorded 
(Fig. 8). Worn sofnetimes as an ornament or girdle, it was also used as 
money. 



Fig. §—The fmiiDua Pennwampuni of the Hisicurtcal Society of Pennsylvania 

Calumet, the reed "peace-pipe^' of some North .American Indians 
may also be mentioned: Calumet (from Latin c&t&meUm or 
diminutive of cahmm) is a sacred decorated reed tobacco pipe used as 
symbol of peace or war; to accept it when offered is to accept friendship, 
to reject it is to accept war. 

“In the year a mcEsa^c reached the President of the United States in 
the form of H diplomatiE: packer, presented with the custotnary pence pipe^ by 
a delegation of the Pueblos of New* Mexico, offering him friendship and nei^otiation; 
and opening s^mboUcalty rt road from ihe Nhxiut coiintrj’ to Washijijjioo. 

'The objects on the packet refresh the memory of the mterpreter, who remarks; 
^These two fiifkirr^ represent the Moqiii people and the Frc'sident; the card 
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is the rti^id \^'bicK iheni^ the feather tied to the cord is the tneeting 

pointy that part of the cord vhich is white sigtiilies the distance between the 
Moqui and the place of meeting; and that part w'hich k stained is the distance 
between the President and the same point. Voyr ExcelJeney will perceive that 
the distance between the Moqni and the place qf meeting is ahqn, while the 
other is very loo^^.* fThc group of feathers between the white and coiouted cords 
synibohaea the geographical position of the Navajos with respect to Washirsgtorii.J^^ 
(T, Thompson, 77ie A B C o/ ottr Aipfiab^tf TdOndon and New York^ i945-) 

Mcntioji may, finally, be made of other devices for recording or 
distinction, the trade marks, used since ancient times, the heraldic signs, 
including coat-armour, pennons and other devices of distinction, tattooing 
and similar distinctive marks, such as the wusmtis or cattle-marks and brands 
of Arab tribes east of Damascus, the taingm or symbolical marks or seals 
of the early Turks and allied peoples, and so fonh. 

Ancient property^ marks have been found on ancient potter)^ of 
masonry in Palestine (Fig, 3, i), Crete (Fig. 4, i), Egypt (Fig. 4, 3), 
Cyprus, and in other Mediterranean oouniries; at Tordos, in Transylv-ania, 
etc. Interesting are the so-called lia^marken of the inhabitants of the 
German-Frisian island of Ftehr, in the North Seaj each house bad 
its own symbul, which in some instances represented the trade of the 
ownen Property^ marks have been found amongst the Lapps in Sweden^ 
the Vottaks, a Finnish people of north-eastern Russia^ the Cherkessians, 
the Kadiudo of South America, the Ainus of Yezo Islands on the Moresby 
archipelago, in .\ustratia, amongst the Masai of eastern Africa, amongst 
various peoples of central .Africa, and so forth. 

Symbolic Mems 0/ Communication 

Some other devices may be considered as preliminary^ stages of w^ritlngj 
for instance, some sorts of codes of tokens for sending messages ore found 
among various primitive peoples. Such are the symbolical epistles 
"to convey news,^' of the Jebu or Yebu and other tribes in Nigeria, 
wTstem Africa (Fig. 9); the on the Tibeto-Chinese frontier, 

used similar means for sending messages: a piece of chicken liver, three 
pieces of chicken fat, and a chili, wrapped In red paper, indicated "prepare 
to fight at once.” 

Also the ndoFiga^ and bohngQS of the Bangala people of the Upper 
Congo River should be mentioned. When a message of any importance 
was sent, the sender \vould give the messenger 3 piece of plantain leaf 
having the mid-rib of the leaf about six inches long, and four flaps or 
w ings to it, two on each side. This the messenger would carry and deliver 
with the message. With less important messages, Tokens w^ere sent such 
as the senderis knife,, or pipe, or spear, but these w’ere returned by the 
messenger^ Ordinarv' messages were sent without any tokens. A token— 
generally of no intrinsic value—was given by a debtor to a creditor on 
contraction of a debt. 



Fig. 9—or lytnbolic ii:ptstle3 of thu Yorub^ poupE«^ 

Tpl'o cxiiwriK, stTunj^ back to back of rcproor for nori^paymnli; of debt). 

Ik T^O cowrfes, face to facc> fnllowcd by one flbove, facing upwapcU ftrtcswiRe from a 
tardifor Kp It bud d<;btory, Four cowries^ in poii?, face to face (me^^ge of Rood will 
from a rmtivc lo hit btOlKer abroad, asIdoH for a pcr^iaJ interview). 4^ Six cowriea, 
face to face (messape fmm a general of the jebu force tp a native prince abroad). 5, letter 
fTom a native prince of the Jebu Ude+ to one of hts cousin? abroad. 7k from the 

king Awaijale, ro hh nephew abroad. Mei^kge of peace and good news from the king of 
lebu to ihe king of afrer his restootiail CD che chroneK On The cSth Decetnber» 1^51. 
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^Mention rnaj* l>e made Df the devices U3cd by Samoyedes (Fig. io» 3), 
or in primitive trade exchanges of North American Indians, in Sumatra, 
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and sq qnj and of the magic rcligioui^ mnemonic ceremoniKS of some 
primitive peoples of cciiLtal and eastern Africa, Malacca (Fig- 10, 1-2)^ and 
elsewhere. The Kakhyens, on the south-casiem borders of Tibet, hang 
on strings, stretching across the pathway to their villages, small stars of 
split rattan and other emblems. To this catcgDrir^ belong also the throwing 
divinaiory bones^ still practised by many African tribtsi. Families or 




Fig. 10 

Ma;jical drawing Stings (i), and 

a rain-charTTi {2) of the Semong people 
(Eaii Maiaceah Samoyed' ‘dDrurncni’ ■ 
rcprciicniing a requisition of property 



individuals appear to have sets of from four tp sixteen **bones+^^ on ivhich 
they carvTs various designs, and throw them when they are in difficulty^ 
or possibly to play games of chance. 

All these primitive devices can be mentioned only in a book such 
as this chiefly devoted to the history' of the alphabet, but the author liopes, 
as already mentioned, to deal with them more extensively in a further 
work which will treat of writing as a w'hole with an examination also 
of its origins. 


* * * * « 


The main classes of true writing are the following: 

Pictography or Ficiurc-tctiti^ 

This is the most primitive stage of true writing* A picture or sketch 
represents the thing shown; thus a circle might represent the sun^ a 
sketch of an animal would represent the animal shovvn, a sketch of a 
man would indicate a man. Straight narrative can he thus recorded in 
a sequence of pictures, drawings or symbob, which yield their meaning 
to later decipherers with a fair degree of clarity, and can be, by the reader, 
expressed in speech in every language* h is possible to read, but intrinsic 
phnnetism (the term derives from Greek phon^, ''H'oice") is still absent, 
that is to say, the symbols do not represent speech-sounds. In shoir, 
pictography is a .semantic representation (*'semantic,” from Greek iiriia, 
"sign"*), and not a phonetic one. 
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Some modem advertisemetii (FL^, ii) can represent true pictography. 
However, picture-writing even in its more elementary" stage is more 
than a picture* It differs from picturing, which is the beginning of pure 
pictorial representation or artt from the fact that it is the utilitarian 
beginning of written language^ aiming to convey to the mind not the pure 
representation of an event, but a narrative of the cventt each notion or 
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idea being expressed by a KttJe picture orskelchp which we termpktogmph. 
The distinction h importantp for the change from emhrvQ-writing to 
picture-writing implies an immense progress in the art of perpetuaring 
or transmitting ihnught. 

Picture-vericings are found everyvvhere. 't’hcy are the work of ancient 
peoples [the prehistoric inhabitants of Egj'pt^ Me-sopoiamb, Phoenicia, 
Crete, Spain, southern France*and many other countries) in their primitive 
- stage of culture, or of modern tribes (of central Africa, Xorth America 
and Australia). The bark of trees, tables of wood, the skins of animais, 
bones or ivojy\ and the stirfaces of rocks, w’ere all, and are stilh used 
for this purpose. 









6 , 

r 

2 . 


I'ig. 12—IJe^jj^raphie duLaiments of North American native 

t, Indmn «x|^ditiGii. z, Turnb-board of Indun Chief. ^ letter ef a man caUed Turtlc- 
Fotlowuig^Hift-W ifc %a hi* »n nam^^d Liflle-Man. +, T>W French C^ncnil iVtavnadiirr 
tn man wuh ji hat, cndliCacinif a Eumpeun; the I wo head* of a deer Af ihc rij;hl-haild 
Md^ indiQAtc ihc luuni^ ""Muny Dcur 5, T*hc WTiilcr ai indiii^tcii m a Daketa 

(a North Ani^Hoiii Indjan tribe) '^"wjnt^r--OUnl"j the DoJeotAA bnuf^ht in that wintef 
A/ejrj#'rfJT hianJtrfi frwn John Richard. of a North .^rntnean tndiani 

Bad-Be^r (a nrane) died AT a boililo hunt/' 7, cf A nAlive from Aluhai '*Na 

cAtiiij; u in lent." 8, idcuftmph^ from ihc Detawaro “Chronscle" fj^um 

C 
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ISIUODUCIIOH 


Ideogropftic Writing 

This is 3 highly developed pictiife-writing, being a pictorial 
representation of ideas to be conveyed from one person to another. In 
this system, the pictographs represent not so much the things they show 
^ the underlying idea associated with those things. Thus, a circle might 



Fiff. 13—Intcrestinj^ idcogniphic doeumcni of North Afncricun Indian^, 
Petitian sent by u ^roup of snei nn Indian iribes freprcsenicd by toterrts) to ihc C.S. 
Congress for frahing nghtis in some lakes. The lines connecting the isj'cs and hearts 
of ihc animals show that tht.^ tribiis are of one mind iviih ihe leading rribe, 

the Oshcabawi^ trcpnescnied by the enme); the line cnnnectinij the eye of the 
latter with the lakes in question (at the left-hand «ide)^ and that which 

Tuji£ towards the Congre^, indicate the demands of the tribos 

represent not only the sun, but also heat or light or a god associated with 
the sun^ or the word *yay.'' Similarly, an animal might be depicted not 
Only by a picture of the animal,, but also by a sketch of an animaFs head, and 
the idea '*to go** by tw o lines representing legs. The symbols employed in 

[SS { 16^0 1 "^ 

* i J 4 ^ 

Fig. 14—Sj'mhnlic proverbs of ihe Kwe (West African pi!ople) 

1 , '^Necdte Sflw* big eloih*'—1m[c thinfii produce i^rcat mutw/' 1 , Xccdle nnd cotton: 

foltow* needle'—'"ioiii follow their hirhcr.” 3. Two ^dvcr^iric^ with bowg und 
arrawa—"two tnernici tsavmi hold the field''—“one must yield.4, Man between ihc 
world (rep resented in iJw form of a nut) and tt Ucc. meaning "the world is 4i baob^h"^ 
^'the world cannot he bent round, cncontpiM^^ chanj^d, tninsformed." 5,. The Ewe 
picto^raph for f: Msin indieatinfl htmfelf or holding hts hund on hJs breast 

ideographic writings arc called idef^gr&p/is, that is symbols representing ideas. 

Simple ideographs are nearly the same in many primitive scripts. 
For instance, an eye with tears dropping from it, as the sy mbol representing 
sorrow, b to be seen not only in a crude rock-painting of California, but 
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also in the mgre developed Maya and Aztec scripts as well in the early 
hieroglyphic or Chinese writings. Other simple ideas, such as rejecting! 
that IS "turning oiie's back'* on someone, righting or wooing, can also be 
sketched unambiguously by this method (Fig. 65, 4), 

Pure ideographic writings have been found among many native tribes 
of North America (Fig. 12-13)^ and of central America^ among some negro 
peoples of Africa (Fig, 14), and many Polynesian and Australian 



Kig. 1 $ —S^qd luvc-Stniy of a Yukllifhir girl 

The symbak havinjj ihe or umbrrltas (numbered i-6) indicate pen^m, TTie 

pointed linia on the lap of the persons nttmbored j and 2^ indicate ’'pifl-tAib,'' that 
is Id say* these persons ate uomen; Wears a wider skirt: ihe isa AMfiifrjT. Ttw girl No. i is 
in a ftouMf, shown by the lines A-B; the other girl lives in Russb^ that 'm /ifM'mwiy, being 
the lines C-p noc complete. The man indkated by No. living under ihe same rooJ 
Bs the giri s, it obvioLuly her hmbaitJ^ but they art mi happUy married^ as the crem-lines 
ZZ-Z?, indkdie. Still, they will have ehUdrat (niimbcrs 5 and b). Tlic beioLnc ofaur siory 
(No, j) fiaj^onately (lines W And Z> the man No, 3, but her Jove is brlni^ 6roAepe 
(interrupiion of the linea W and Z by ihc line V) by the wife of her belo\^. Notwith¬ 
standing, our ^rl will umiime fO love him (line LJ), although she herself b iwed (line S) 
by another YukaRhlr rtUfl, KOr 4. Her Midmi is indkateu by the croas'llnes TT-TIT 
The whole story rwds^ in rrn' honui yoa hat'f Irfl me and /nr axiToy^ 

[ You im e a Rmmm giri; you kftvt flinmed htr^ 6 wf youri ir on iri^47p^>- you tffril 

\kui€ cAifdren, and J ihaii tiwrmn isd. / nill iiii^ayt tore you, ihm u anothtr rnun 

U'ha iot'tt me." 

indigenes, as ivell as among the Yukaghirs of north-eastern Siberia 
*5)- These primitive devices genenilJy do not constitute complete 
systems of writing. Some ideographic scripts, however, may constitute 
complete systems; they will be dealt with in Part 1, Chapter IX. 

Tranatiotiai Scripts 

The scripts of the ancient Mesopotamians, Egyptians, Cretans, 
Hittites, and other systems, which will be examined in the First Part of the 
present book, are generally but improperly called "ideographic." They 
indeed, not purely ideographic. Some of them may have been sit 
in origin, but even in the earliest inscriptions which have come to light, 
they consist of symlx>ls which are partly pictographs or ideographs, and 
partly phonetic symbols (jm below), combined in various tvays. Such 
systems of writing may be called Iransitional, representing rhe transition 
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stag« between the pure ideographic u riting and die pure phonetic system, 
and making use of the two, side by side. On the other hand, even the word 
“transitional/’ as employed for systems of writing lasting three thousand 
years or more, according to Dr.S- Smith, furmerly of the British Museump 
would not seem appropriatCp but no more suttabLe term can be suggested. 

Phonetic IVriting 

In the picture-writings and the pure ideographic scripts, there is no 
connection between the depicted symbol and the spoken name for it; 
the symbols can l>e "“read” in any language. Phonetic writing is a great 
step forward. Writing has become the graphic counterpart of recording 
speech. Each element in this system of writing corresponds to a specihe 
element, that is sound, in the language to be represented. 'I’he signs 
thus no longer represent objects or ideas, but sounds or groups of sounds; 
in short, the written forms become secondary fom^s of the spoken ones. 
A direct relationship has thus been established between the spoken language 
and the script, that 13^ writing has become a representation of speech. 
The symbolsn being no longer self-interpreting pictures, must bo e.\plained 
through the language they represent. 'Fhe single signs may be of any shape, 
and gcnerallv there is no connection between the ex tern a I form of the 
symbol and the sound it represents. Phonetic writing may be syllabic 
or alphabetic, the former being the less advanced stage of the two. 


Sylhbaries^ or Syllabit JVriting 

In this system, the single symbols represent syllables or vowels tvhen 
these constitute syllables; so that a combination of signs representing 
a group of syllables would convey a spoken word. The development of 
the £v 11 aba Ties came more easily and appeared as a creation more often 
than did that of an alphabet. 

The Assyrian cuneiform writing was in later times practically a 
syllabary; syllabaries existed in ancient Byhlos (Syria) and Cyprus, the 
latter being probably developed from a Minoan script; ttvo syllabaries, 
evolved in ancient times fronri Chinese scriptSt are still employed in Japan. 
Artificial modem syllabaries exist or e.xisted in western Africa and in 
North America. All these scripts will be examined in the First Part, 
Chapter X. 

In the case of a language that for reasons of phonetic decay or other¬ 
wise, has multiplied the consonants in a single syllable, the syllabary 
becomes a cumbrous mode of writing, especially because it generally 
contains only open syllables, that ts syllables in which the vowc} is final, 
not ^'closed'’ by a consonant. Thus, for instance, w^hile it would be easy 
to represent by a syllabary a word like the word "strength" 
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would have to be written se-te-re-fie-^ge-the or the lske» and such a 
repre^ntation of sounds would be far from adequate and would require 
a much greater number of symbols than m alphabetic writing. 

The Alphabet 

The alphabet is the last, the most highly developed, the most con¬ 
venient and the most easily adaptable system of writing. Alphabetic 
writing IS now universally employed hy civilized peoples; its use is acquired 
in childhood with ease. There is an enormous advantage+ obviously, 
in the use of letters which represent single sounds rather than ideas or 
syllables; no sinologist knows all the 80,000 or so Chinese symbols, but 
it is also far from easy to master the 9,000 or so symbols actually employed 
by Chinese scholars. I low far simpler is it to use 22 or 24 or 26 signs only! 
The alphabet may also be passed from one language to another withDiit 
great difficulty; the same alphabet is used now for English^ French, 
Italian, German, Spanish, Turkish, Polish, Dutch^ Czech* Croatian, 
Welsh^ Finnish, Hungarian and others, and has derived from the alphabet 
once used by the ancient Hebrews, Fhcenicians, .\ramaeans, Greeks, 
Etruscans and Romans. 

Thanks to the simplicity of the alphabet, WTiting has become very 
common; it is no longer a more m less exclusive domain of the priestly 
or other privileged classes, as it was in Egypt, or “Mesopotamia^ or China* 
Education has become largely a matter of reading and writing, and is 
possible for all. 'Fhe fact that alphabetic writing has sun ived with relatively 
little change for three and a half milleunia, notwithstanding the introduction 
of printing and the typewTiier, and the extensive use of shorthand- 
writing, is the best evidence for its suitability to serv'e the needs of the 
whole modern ivorld. It is this isimplicity, adaptability and suitability 
which haie secured the triumph of the alphabet over the other systems 
of writing. 

Alphabetic writing and its origin constitute a story in themselves; 
they offer a neiv field for research which American scholars are beginning 
to caJI "alphabetology/* Xu other system of writing has had so extensive, 
so intricate and so interesting a history * In the Second Part of the present 
book+ the author w ill endeavour to explain the genesis and development 
of this last and most important stage of wanting* 

« 4 4 « « 

The author will tmec in the follonung pages the use and development 
of these variouj^ ;^ystems and others with their histories so far as is possible, 
and ivill ir^' to ascertain just to whom we are indebted for our present 
ABC. 



FIEST PART 


NON-ALPH AUETIC SYSTEMS OF WRITING 


TfwfirU ftifK diiTptm treat <sf Sytlems of Kriltn^, coiumaniy rermrd 

ideographic jcripts. They are t Cuneiform twHtwg (Cimpler i)^ Eg}*ptidn uTJtmgs 
(Chapter //J, Cretati ieiipts {Chapter ///), Indus l^aHey leripf (Chapter IV}, 
the Hittlte hierogiyphie stripi (Chapter Chinese EmVin^ (Chapter f V)^ the 
of aneient Centra! AmeTita and A/miro (Chapter VU), the *^mysteriam** script of 
Easter Is/and (Chapter VIII), and other "ideographie'^ scripts (Chapter IfC). 

7 he order in tjrhkh these scripts are dealt tdlh u rmigtiiy theonohgical, as far 
as the order of the appearance of these systeins catr be ascertained ta-doy^ 

Chapter X treats of lyliaMc systems of snritingf nanteiy of ancient Bybios and 
Cyprus^ of the Japanese scrfptSy and of the syUahartes of African and plartit 
American natives^ Ciiapter XI dcti/s fcith eariy Persian and Merdtiu i:i\Atm~tiipfmtetic 
scripts. 


C U A V T K ft 1 


CUNEIFORM WRITING 


The Name 

Cuneiform writing is probably the mosi ancient system of writing. 
The niime "cuneiform”^—first suggested, iiboui 1700^ bv Thomjis Hyde^ 
Regius Professor of Hebrew at the University of Oxford—from Latin 
rii/ifwr, *\vddgc^*' and fornta, '"form/" "shape/' and the allied names 
^Svedge-shaped/" and ^^arrow-headed/’ the latter term being used less 
commonly, are given to ancient scripts the characters of w^hich arc formed 
of combinations of strokes leaving the shape of a wedge, cone or nail; 
the Germans call this system ''wedge-script” (Keih^brifi), the . 4 rabs 
“naihw nting'^ (mkmari), 

B E a I N X I N o s 

The esaci date of the invention of the cuneiform system of writing is 
unknown. It was, however, already in existence about the middle of the 
fourth millennium b^c* It seems that the great invention was due to the 
Sumerians, 3 people who spoke not a Semitic or Indo-European, hut 
an agglutinative language. 'I'heir ethnic and linguistic affiliations still 
defy' classitication. Some scholars, however, are beginning to doubt 
Avhether we are right in crediting the Sumerians with this achievement. 
We are also unable to decide whether the Cuneiform system was invented 
in Mesopotamia or elsewhere, tvhich seems more probable. The question 
of the origin of the early linear script of the Elamites {see further on), 
of the hieroglyphic writing (Chapter II}, and of the Indus Valley script 
(Chapter IV), i,vhich have probably some connection with the origins 
of cuneifonn wniting^ makes the whole problem still more intricate. 
Whatever the truth may be, the earliest extant written cuneiform 
documents, consisting of over one thousand tablets and fragments, 
dfscoA^cred mainly at Uruk or Warka, the Biblical Erech, and belonging 
to the **Uruk Period" of the Mesopotamian pre-dynastic period, are 
couched in a crude pictographic script and probably Sumerian language 
(Fig. 16). 
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ParadoTctcally enoughi at the beginning cuneifomi writing was not 
cuneifonn at all; the charactenj were purely pictorialp and the picture- 
symbols represented the various objects, animate and inanimate (Fig. ty). 

According to the American scholar Prof. Speiser, the property markSp 
the primitive prototypes of those which appear on the Mesopotamian 
cylinder seals^ were the beginnings of the script out of which the cuneifonn 
system arose* 

Ai a second stage, the symbols represented also abstract ideas; signs 
were borrowed from those denoting words related in meaning, for instance 
the solar disc came to indicate also the ideas of ^May" and *'timc/' 
Characters used in this way are called, although not quite correctly, 
ideographs: they arc, to be more exact, word-signs. But the use of bare 
word-signs is not conimon; as soon a$ ihe need for the representation of 
continuous discourse arose, it became evident that a number of the vital 
eJements of speech, such as inflexions, pronouns* adverbs, prepositions* 
or personal names, especially of foreigners, could not be represented by 
this means. Henccs the picture-symbols came to be used lo represent 
not only objects or related abstract ideas, but also the phonetic value of 
words without any regard to their meaning as pictures. !n other words, 
the cuneiform w riting became a rekes-zmting; many symbols were "sound- 
pictures'" or phonograms, symbolizing w ord-sounds pis such* or phonetic 
complements. In this connection, the highest achievement of the cunei¬ 
form sv5iem was the production of a syllabary', that is the use of syllabic 
signs and vowels^ but it never showed any tendency towards an alphabetic 
system. There arc, however, two apparent exceptions to this generalization, 
the Early Persian cuneiform wTiting (Part I, Chapter XI), evolved under 
the influence of the Aramaic alphabet, and the Ras Sham rah alphabet 
(Part II, Chapter I), connected only in the external form of the characters 
with the cuneiform system of writing. 

Development of System 

The range of expression of cuneifumi symbols was very wide; some of 
them were paiyphones, having more than one phonetic value; others 
w'ere Aomopfiones (Fig. i8, i), having similar phonetic values, and yet 
representing entirely different objects. In order to remove ambiguities, 
there were introduced the deterirtinatit:es that is signs, w'hich tvere placed 
before or after the words to be detennined but were not pronounced. 
These signs defined the meaning of a word by denoting the class (deities, 
countries, mountains, male proper nouns, birds* ftslies, numbers, plurah 
etc,) to w'hich it belongs (Fig. iS, Thus, in general, the same cuneiform 
sign might stand for a simple syllable or ^owel, or it might express a 
whole idea or word by itself k or yet again it might indieaic only the class 
in which the particular srord w-as being employed. 
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At the same time, the script evolved In its L-xtcmal form (Fig, ig). 
Gradually, the pictures began to be simplified and conventionalized, 
retaining just enough of the essential features to be clearly identified; 
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Fig, 17—Primitive picriure-symbols of ciirly trunciform writing 

Fh'c dttBses of figns call b* : 1. ReprcB^rttfttioiW pf pbiecta mpat^y 

recognizable, such ^Npr l), ^'crown of n palm iree'^ (Nn. i>^ pam of the human 

body rarm,” N& i± fifld No. ''foot/* Xo. 14; “head (and n^dk)/* No. 17). or of 
jwimaLa of anirntl/' No. 7): birds (No. ^8)? SlafS <No. lo): variopa kinifi of plants 

Xd^ 6K vessels* bcois, tools, weapons, buildings, Atid W forth. Jl, Pori prajoic, 
That iSp part of an object repTtsenis The whole object. For instance, an ox'* head (.No 4} 
Tcpresenix an "ox”: the five finRcrs of a hand (No+ 11) nepresenTs a "hand/' JIJ, iiytnboli 
which appeaj^ Only when connected wTth Other elements. For instance, the neck with a 
few lines, that is the mane, appears in connection with the lowered head of an ass 
(No*. 40-43}+ a pedestal with tvi-O IcRa (No*. ^3 2^*)’ Distincrion rnarks; by 

drawinfl lines under the chEn of the pJclum of c msul^t head (No^ i7)p it wiis indicated 
that only the "mouth" WfU referred to (-No. r 3 >t so also "to jgo" snd "to stand" (No. 14) 
was discinguifehed from "root/" '‘■pedestal/* "basis" {No. 15); also the s>Tnbo1s ^'centre 
of body” (No- 1 ■‘'egg" (No. 2z), ^'lie/' "chain,^' * *nj connect"' (No. jjy) were fomied in 

the wmt way* the last one fTuni '^Woodert pin,'^ "to itop” (a wedge, Xo+ 35). Two little 
Strokes, connected with the main elcmenc ai It* bottom, irKbeate that the object is 
perpendicuEar; for instancei, "mronumcni” (No. "bed" (No_ a^i). Three verrical lines 
uddtd at the top of the lymbcih indicate that the object i* ftcen above {""to CAiry,** No. 2.0); 
objects were often rcpriKnted by the \essel« in which they wort prcwfVi^p and an 
horizontal stroke indicated whether the Vessel wm empiy or el^ contained the cancerned 
liquid I'beerp No. milk; oil, No. 36) or fruit (No. 33), And SO forth. The so-called 
jtamf-sitm* (four horizontal or vcrticul strokes added to the main element in order to 
intensi^' its iiteaning) may bIao be mentioned; many scholars, however, has'O expressed 
some doubt$ concerning the importnjicc of these simbols. Compounefft of two or 
more signs. Compounds of two ideoticaJ sipm indicated ''pjumi/' For in^Eance two 
"star" (No. lo) irtdicnied **go^”; t^^o "womb” (No, 28, this latcer being the 
*ijm "bosom,” No- 27^ with a hoiifontal stroke) indicated ^^descendants,"* "of^pring" 
I: No. z.^). Many new *ljtns were cremted by compounds of two ur more difTerent s%Tnbolii. 
For mstancr, "woman” {NOr It) + '"mountoin" - "servant"; "ox^* -f- "mountkin” = 
"wild ox"* (No. 5); "WToman” -r **dress" (No^ 46) » "lady-*' (No, 47>, and no forth. 
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the script became linear. There are relatively few Mesopotamian document^ 
extant which give us early writing (Fig. 20). These consist of clay tab lei s 
and on them the signs appear clearly to be mere developments of earlier 
forms. The original signs have not stir^^ivcd since their makers may haAe 
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Fig, iS“i, Cuneiform hiiimflh^^iret. z, Cuneiform d«Mi:rminaTives+ Asiydan 
cuneiform symbols for sylluhlcs and vowels 

itu, "gwJ"; 2 h crrA/iu, "merirh’^: 3 p ntiUw, “cxjuncr^'”' and ihadu, 4. ifta/u, 

"wind”; 5 , '-localiiy''; &. *'one,'' dcEcrminative of ma-sctillne nainc4; 7 , 

"nijin,” "per»n,“ ddermlmtive of ethoieal and prafc 3 ^ion»t names: isw^ "wemd*” 

"tree"; 5, jArtflrWW, '^plant'^; lO, OiArti* "place,'* determineilv^ of pIsce^iiMjni^t 11* OMrtM, 
"fish"; rukitu^ The pi|nii i3r ^4 15 (wrinefi ttfteT the OEher e|uin«it> 
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employed perishable materials, such as wood or a kind of papyrus leaf. 
Shortly afterwards, perhaps about 3200 B.C+, some scribes found it 
convenient to turn the tablet in such a way chat the pictography appear 
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Fig, 151—Development of cuncifomn symbok 
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Fig. ZD — t^iirly tuncLfarrn vriiting on soft niPtcniii:: insicrrib^d hHizk of E4innadij, 
WiTi^ of T^gash (modern ^rell Lo, souihcm M«sopt»iBiiiip) 


Ivino on thf^ir hack, while m in$criptioiis on stone or metal the old position 
persisted for ;a few centuries more* However^ as the writing 
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developed, the praetice in the case of monumental inscriptions came into 
line with that followed on clay tablets, and the signs were regularly turned 
at an angle of 90 degrees {Fig. 19, col. a). 

On the other hand, the change from the linear script to wedge-shaped 
strokes (Fig. 19, coL 3) was not a device deliberately chosen, but came 
about more or less by accident. 

The Sumerians found themselves in a counlrt' abounding in clay, 
and in using it as a Avriting materia^ they soon discovered that one could 
draAv a character in the wet clay—the written clay-tablets or bricks being 
exposed to the sun and baked hard, so that record became durable^—much 
better and more quickly by impressing them than by scratching* On the 
other hand, cur%^eSj circles and fine and long lines could not be impressed 
satisfactDrily^ so that all these lines, cun'es and circles w^crc replaced by 
combinations of short, straight^ vertical, horizontal or oblique strokes^ 
or angles. 'Fhese were impressed^ line by lincT with the edge of a broad- 
headed iiyliii, consisting of a straight piece or stick of reed, bone, hard 
Avood or metal Assyrian monuments represent scribes holding the stylus 
in their dosed fist and pressing upon the tablet* Naturally^ the strokes 
impressed Avere thick on the top and on the left—the direction of writing 
being then from left to right—thus giving birth to a series of Avedge- 
shaped characten** called by the users '"fingers" j and this peculiarit>" 
became more pronounced as time went on. The wedge-constructed 
characters, once they had been standardized, Avere cut on stone, metal, 
glass and other hard material. 

The Assyrians simplified the Avhole cuneiform system: nevertheless, 
they still needed a total of about 570 rigns, although only about 300 of 
them were in frequent use. At a later stage, the Assyrian cuneiform 
system practically became a syllabic script (Fig. 18^ 3), and the Persians, 
under the influence of the Aramaic alpha bet, reduced it to a quasi- 
alphabetic system. The simplification of the single cuneiform characters 
was ver>^ typical of the learned Assyrian scribes; there Avas a constant 
progress even in the earlier Assyrian inscriptions In reducing the number 
of wedges used in a sign (Fig, 19, coL 4)^ and in rendering the Avriting 
more square in appearance. The final result was the artistic calligraphy 
of the Assyrian library scribes. 

The Peoples aaho Employed Cuneiform Writing 

*^rjwifrmnr 

We have already men boned the Sumerians as the earljest known users of 
cuneiform writing. Whether ir was they who invented this sysiera nr not, thcro ts 
no doubt that it Avas they who developed this writing along ihc special lines 
ucplained aboA'o, We know ven,^ Jittic about the orijiin-s nf tSie Sumerians, and 
as yet we cannot even deride whether they were the aboriginal inhabiianrs of 
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Mcsopotfluiiii or whether they cume m from outside. 'Fhe seoDiid hypuEhesis 
is the more probable^ The Sumeriafii entered Mesopotamia about the middle of 
the fourth millerMUJii b,c., and conquered the land from the Semite^,, who however 
continued the struggle for over l^5O0 yearu^ until w'ith the help of new Semitic 
invaders from the Arabian ptnimula, they gradually pushed back the Sumeriana 
during the Ersi half of the third millennium into the southern part of the 
vaJley^ and hnaliy in the first centuries of the ne?tt millennium defeated them 
completely. The loss of inniepcndent’c, however, did not mgan the end of Sumerian 
history; political decay did not prevent the continuation of Sumerian cultural 
supremacy* The Semitic ^uctois nut onlVn as we shall see, adopted the script of 
the ^5umcrians and their liiemry' and religious laiiguage^ but they borrowed also 
a conilderable pan of their literature. 

The Sumerians represented the dominant cultural group of the Xcar East 
for more than 1,500 years, i.e., from the last centuries of the fourth millennium 
unriL the first centuries of the second mlhennium B.c.p in which period they 
produced a vast and highly developKKi literaturep consisting of m%ihsj hymns, 
epics. 

.About 3pOOO tablets and fragments containing literary^ compositions, 
mainly of the period a round 2000 bX, have so far been discovered. Other 
documents^ numbering hundreds of thousands, are of very varied scope. 
Some are legal retrorda, such a$ court decii^Eona, wjlb^ and so forth, othcra 
are economic memoranda (accounts, receipts, contracts, tic.), others 
again are of linguistic or historical import or consist of merdy private 
correspondence. Sumerian, extinguished as a spoken language probably 
in the eighteenth century ax., remained as a liiual and learned language 
for many centuries more and formed the basic intellectual and spiritual 
study of the Babylonians, the Assyrians, the Hittites^ and other peoples,^ 
persisting until the end of the cuneiform system. 

Bahyhniafis and As^syrtans 

About the middle of the third millennium B.C. ther Sumerian cuneiform wriEing 
vkOB handed on to the Semites vi^ho lived in the Tigrts-Euphmtea valley, and it 
beEHmc their national acript. 

In the long development of the cuneiform ^vritingof the Mesopotamian 
Semites, wt can distinguish in particular six periods: (i) 'fhe Earlv 
Accadian period and Ur III, roughly from the middle of the ttventy-fifih 
centujT)' i].c. to the middle of the twenty-second century b,c.; {2) the 
Early Babylonian period, r. nineteenth-seventeenth centuries RX. 
(3) the Kassite period, from the seventicenih oeniury to 1171 bX-; (4) the 
Assyrian period, iwelfth-seventh centuries B.C.; (5) the r^eo-Babylon!an 
period, sixth centurv^ BX,; and (6) the rc^-ival and end of the cuneiform 
writing, third-first oentur;' ex. 

The t%vo greatest periods of vigour in Assym-BabyJonian history, 
that of Hammurabi^ eighteenth century^ in Babylonia, and the ninth- 
seventh centuries, in Assyria, were marked by a corresponding flourishing 
of cuneiform writing. Hammurabi’s dynasiy was the cLasfsical age of 

□ 
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Babylonian literature and science; practically all the existing Babylonian 
literature was put down in wriiten form in that period^ while the thousands 
of letters on clay tablets which have survived from the same epoch 



Fig. ii 

J, Pilbf on which Hnmniynibi's Cyde of Laws (eighteenth ceilTyry U iltKribtd. 
a, BfJted cUy pnm of S^nochcrib, king of A^synn (705~hSr b.c.). inscribed w ith account 
of hif inv^ion of Palesrine and ihe ttt^c of Jerusalem 


show that commerce thriving to an extent that argues an advanced 
state of human societ>% Modern Old 'Festament scholars were astonished 
at the beginning of this ceniuiy% when the famous Code of Hammurabi 
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(Fig. 21, I and 22, j) was dtscov'eredp ta see how often It anticipated and 
in some respects even went beyond the much later Mosaic legislation. 
Fig, 23 shows a beautiful sculptured tablet of the Babylonbn ^^middSe 
ages.*^ 



Fig. 31 
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of LuW-£. 4, A '"Toll 
dl-'Alnama IcUtr"*; 
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FiK* 23—iTie "^Sun-god Tabkl/' sculplured wkh a scene njprtKniini;' the 
worship of the Sun-god 1 and ifiscrribcd with a record of the re^tOrarion of 
the temple of Sippar by the BiibylonJaii king N-pbu-apul iddinn (rn. S70 P.c.> 
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The rich libraries of the Aissyrian kings contained many tens of thousands 
of tablets of rcligiaus^ mythological and magical literature, numerous 
books of science, mathematics, Jaw, histdr)'+ magical medicine und 
astronomy. The Assyrian so-called syllabaries, or rather dictionaries, 
are larger and more complete than the Babylonian, and Contain vt^rv fine 
examples of lexicography. The .Assyrian kings left complete records 
of their campaigns and activities, impressed on hollow cylinders or prisms 
(Fig. 21, 2). with sis, seven, eight or even ten faces, each covered with as 
much minute writing as it could possibly hold. Many of these '"books” 
and cylinders may be seen In the British Museum. 

In the second millennium B.c* cuneiform writing and the .\ccadian 
language became the international language of the ancient civiliSied world; 
this has been proved for the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries^^— 
very difficult time from a political standpoint—by the Amama Tablets 
(Fig, 22, 4) and the tablets discovered at Boghaz-Koy and indeed all over 
Western Asia. MTie interesting Mesopotamian ^cylinder seats" (Fig. 22, 1 
and 2) employed for scaling documents, enjoyed a \'ogue of over three 
thousand years; they have been published by the thousands. 


Other Peoples 

In addition to the Sumerians, Bjbylonlan^ and .Assyrians, nrnny other pmpErs, 
belonging to different rmecs and speaking dEfferent languages (the Ekmiien, the 
Kassiie^, the HitriTes, the Mitanni and Humans, the Urarm, the Persians) took 
over cuneiform wriilti^. Some aiiapieil it more or less successfully to iheir own 
languages introducing the necessarv' changes; others f^xlk it over wlihnut greiit 
modifications; and some preferred lo adapt it together w ith the Accadian language. 
The Cappadodafi TaBfeis^ couched in AssjTtan, of the end of the third milknniLim 
S.C., may inJtcaic that the locaE pii^pulation of Cappadooie must also, at that 
period, have known cnncifomi wriclog; the Awartitt of the iSfteenth- 

fourteenth Centuries h.c-* already mentioned, show that the Canaanites also used 
It; there has even been found an inscription couched in the Egyptian languaj^e 
and cuneiform writing. 

We have mcntioneil the various pcppEcs w^ho adopted the cuneiform writing 
of the MeiDpoumifm Semites. A few' of these peoples, the Elamhes, the Hittlics 
and the Persians, are of special interest from the i^tandpolni of the history of 
writing. The D,vo last witl be dealt with further on, but hem a fc%v worda must 
be said about the Elamites and their scriprs. 


Etnmifes 

Elanr is the Biblical lerm corresponding to the Baby Ionian and Assyrian 
Biamtu or and to the Greek E/ymati; the Sumerian word was Kurnmn^ 

the later Greek term was fmn-i the Elamite papitoj Susa, the Biblical 

Shudtan; ihc indigenous itrm, at least in the neo-Elamite texts, was Kh^pirfi or 
h-hatamtif. wrhich wtis the name of one of the main tribes of the Ebmiica. 

Elam is the name of the ancient country' siiuaicd to the north of the Persian 
Gulf and to the east of the lower ^r’isris, w'hich corresponds mughly with the 
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rticKicm Persian prodnos of Elam Ja freqaently mentianed in tht BSbb 

and in mm\y Babylonian and Aa^^xian inscnpiions. For nnany centuries, it was 
one of ike inain important kingdoms of western Asia, btiT Hbout 640 B.c. it lost 
ilm indepenckiicc to *As3>Tia. Its early history is doaely interwoven wth that of 
southern Me^potamiflr Its ancient dviliaation was equal to the eontcmporaiy 
dviJizattan of the S^nmerians and the Mesopotamian Semites. The country was 
inhabited by non-Srmitic and non-Indo-European tribes who spoke agglutinative 
dialects apparently related to the Caucaainn gmup of languages. 


E^rly EfoJnite Script 

The early Elamites possessed an indigenous script; there are nine 
inscriptions in stone and some hundreds of clay tablets extant. The 
characters are of geometric linear t}’pe; they derive probably from picto- 
graphic symbols (Fjg, 24)* but their original forms are not always known. 




Fig^ 24 —It Elamite derorati%'e motifs. 
2, ^rly Elamite pictorial symbols 


The direction of the script Is generally from right to left, but sometimes, 
from left to right or mixed. This early Elamiic script, which has been 
partly deciphered, appears to be somewhat connected with the early 
form of cuneiform writing, but U does not seem to be its direct offspring. 
It may be (i) that both the scripts have derived from another more primitive 
writing: tFf (2) that one of them was invented earlier, %vhile ihe other 
is an artilicial crcution impelled by the idea-iiiffusiQn or sdinuIus-diffusioH, 
a term recently suggested by the American scholar A, L, Krooher for the 
knowledge of the existence of writing (ree also p. 5S): it is *^an instance 
of the borrowing of an as Mr^ O. G* S, Crawford called it 
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Some scholars hold that cuneiform writing derived from the original 
form of the early Elamite script. The problem will probably never be 
solved- 

Neo-EIamile Writirtg 

At a later period* the Elamites abandoned their Indigendus script^ 
and adopted the Babylonian cuneiform writing* introducing, however, 
many changes. The neo-Elamite cuneiform writing is ver%' much siinpHlied ■ 
there are only a few word-signs and determinatives, the greater part of 
the signs being syllabic; the number of all the characters is 113, while 
the number of the syllabic signs is over 80* 

End or the Cuneiform Writing 

Cuneiform writing lingered on to the Christian Era, kept alive by some 
conservative priests, jurists, and astronomers. Private and busine^ 
correspondence was the first to abandon it ; numerous before the Persian 
conquest* letters in this script dropped out at the beginning of the fifth 
century^ b.c., as the spoken Babylonian language fell into disuse. At the 
end of the same centuryp legal contracts and similar documents ceased 
to be written in cuneiform characters. Phere was a short period of 
renaissance for it and for ancient science in the third-first centuries ft.c., 
owing to the favour of the Seleudd dynasty. The latest record extant 
is a tablet of the sixth year B.Ci After this, it vanished and was forgotten 
by man* for one and a half thousand year^* 

D E g I F H E a M E N T 

The decipherment of the cuneiform scripts was the achievement of 
the nineteenth century^ At the end of the eighteenth century' not a word 
could be read with certainty; at the end of the nineteentli, the contents 
of thousands of lengthy records of great empires were recovered for 
modem knowledge. The most recent of the cuneiform w^ritings, the 
early Persian script, which tvill be discussed bter* was the first to be 
deciphered; the nco-Ebmite^ a much older script, was the second; the 
still older Babylonian script ivas the next* and the earliest cuneiform 
script of all, the Sumerian, was the last to he deciphered. The reason for 
this apparently curious sequence in dedphering the various cuneiform 
scripts* is that w'bercas the early Persian writing was in praedee an alphabet 
of about 4c characters (and the language an Indo-European idiom), 
and the neo-Elamite system was a quasi-syllabic scripts the Babylonian 
writing* on the other hand* a “transitionaP^ system with over 640 
signs^ and the Sumerian script presented the additional difficulty that its 
Language was quite unknown. As a matter of fact, even the very name 
Sumer was unknowTi, and there was no clearly recognisable tmee of that 
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people and language in the whole of audient literature. Nevertheless, 
English, French, German, Danish and Insh schoJans in close co-operation 
achieved the marvellous feat of deciphering the vartoas scripts and their 
various languages. The German High-Sehool teacher, G. F, Grotefend, 
in 1S02 kid the basis for the decipherment, but the Englishman^ Alajor 
{later Major General Sir) Henry C. Rawlinson, tv ho copied, deciphered 
and published in 1846 a complete translation of the early Persian text 
of the tri-Hngual inscription of Bihistun, and a few years kter tackled 
successfully the problem of the Babylonian writings is the real **father” 
of modem decipherment. The decipherment of the Babylonian and 
Assyrian scripts led finally to that of the other cuneiform writings and the 
languages for wHch they iised^ 
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The Name 

Hieroglyphic writing is one of the masE important systems of 
writing of the ancient world. The Greeks, according to Clement of 
Alexandria (c. a.d, 200), Strmt. V4, called this writing Mer&glyphiha 
gr^firniata (from hierSs, ^^holy,” glyph^in, ^*to can-e/' and griimmata, 
"letters'"), ^^sacred, carded lettets." The term was accurate enough at 
the time^ because that system of writing was then used mainly for inscrip¬ 
tions carved on temple walls, in tombs, and so fonh, hut it is not altogether 
exact, because “hieroglyphic’^ writing was employed also for inscriptions 
painted on stone, wood, earthenware, and on other material, and in earlier 
times also for profane writing. However, it is a monumental writing 
par exceltem^e. 'Fhe ancient Egyptians called their writing wdte-ntr, 
“speech of the gods" because of the high esteem they had for writing, 
which lhe>^ considered as being of divine origin. 'Ehe term "hieroglyphic, 
hieroglyphs” is applied also, although improperly, to the "f-littiie hiero¬ 
glyphic writing"' (see Chapter V) and to the Alayan writing (see Chapter VH) 
and the word hieroglyphs” is even used for any ^"unintelligible'^ 
characters. 

O R ] € [ N S 

It is sttll a moot point which script, the Egyptian hieroglyphic or 
the cuneiform, is the older* Both were already in existence at the end of 
the fourth millennium sx\ The early history of hieroglyphic writing is 
still uncertain. It is almost universally accepted that it was parallel in 
many respects with that of the cuneiform, Chinese, IMayan, and other 
“transitional” scripts, but that its early development went along the special 
ways w'hicb w e shall explain below. Some scholars, however, are beginning 
to doubt whether w^e are right in assuming a process of gradual evolution. 

I'he system, they suggest, w-as created artificially as a whole, at the 
time of the unification of Egypt under the first dymasty, by someone who 
knew' already of the existence of writing. 1 his opinion, w'hich, as already 
said, has been called by Prof. .A. L. Knoeber, the theorj' of "idea-diffusion'' 
or “stitntdua-diffusion,"' la perhaps right, but is very difficult of proof. 

It is true that the earliest known fully developed hieroglyphic 
inscriptions present essentially the same mode of w riting as the inscriptions 
written 3tOQo years laicn Nevertheless, the cautious scholars mentiqned 
above consider the few andent documents extant (for instance the 

famous Palette of Nar-mer—Fig. 25, i—or the Plaque of Atha or Akhai_ 

Fig. 25j. 2—both of whom have been identified by some students w'ith 
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Mfifics or Menap the traditional founder of the First Dynasty), as a pure 
pictorial representation, namely, as a picture only and not as crude picto¬ 
graphy, that is as picture-UTJting or as transition from pictography to 
ideographic script, while the majorit)' regard the documents as important 
evidence of the various initial stages in the development of hieroglyphic 
writing. 

However that may be, there is no doubt that during the period of the 
first dynasty Egyptian writing was already fully developed. It is now 
commonly agreed that the rise of the first dynasw may be placed in the 
thirtieth century' b,c., but it mu&t be remembered that no complete 
system of Egt'ptian chronologj- can as yet be formulated. I'he "high" 
system, which placed the beginning of the first dynasty in die first half 



—^ i, The TCnr-mer 30^ e,Cr). 

I 2y The FlAque of Akba or Akh4ii j 000 b,c.) 


of the sbtih millennium a,c, (ChampollioHi Eojckh, Unger, Petrie and 
others), and also the sysiem which placed it in the fifth millennium 
(Brug&ch, Wallis Budge and others) can now be disregarded^ and even 
the "low"" chronology^ (Lepsius, Bunsen, 1 deblein and others, who suggested 
the first half of the fourth millennium b.c,) has been progressively brought 
down lower and lower* Eduard Mcycr^ in pasticniart after having placed the 
l>egirming of the first dyitasiy in r. 3315 B,c., later on shifted it to c. 
3197 a.c. The date 3000 B.c. or thirtieth centuiy B.C., on which there 
seems to be increasing agreement to-day (Albright, Scharfft Stier, Wilson, 
Schott and others), would synchronise with the beginning of the classical 
Sumerian age. 

History of Hieroclvphic W^riting 

If we do not accept the theory of the artificial origin of she hiero¬ 
glyphic writing, we must follow the common theory that at the beginning 
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this system went through the usual stages of primitive pictographs, 
ideographic characters, and rebus-writing, parallel to the initial stages 
of cuneiform writing {see above); moreover, as in cuneiform writings 
the detenmnatiies were introduced (Fig. order to remove the 

ambiguities of the polypfiones. 
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Fig. —Hi^smgiyphic determinalivqa 

I, ricuvcn. Biv. cciEing^ whaf li ahove^ NEghT tky with a star hunging lik^ ft Ump from 
it, darkness, nig^hl. 3 (abovt:)t>ky ^Uppinf; down over its four supports, Stortn, hurncap^: 
(beSow) rain of dew- falling froili the sky, 4, Sun, ihfl Run-Rod Ra, day period, ihiw m 
Rrncrfti. 5, rb* (<sf a (uirimary)^ beipg pf iiflhC 6, Moon^ moPth. 7, Star, mommg 

jiiar, hour, time for prayer, pray. S, Flourish, bltMiuinpi^ year, time in igenenal, Iwt year 
of a kinR'a rciRn. 9, ForeLEti caunttyv desert, id. Mountain. 11, IftEand, IS, City, town. 
13, Nome, district. 14, \Vater+ watery masR of the sky. 15+ Skin, hide. 16, Worm. 
17^ Plant, vegetable, herb, dried Up- iS, FtrM, garden. 19^ Grftin+ com. 20, Man, fi.rtT 
person sing, zi. Woman, first and Second penon sing. 13, God or divine person. 
aJ^ Pra>\ worship, adorv, entreat, pmiae. 24, tilgh, loftyi e.valt^ make merry. 13, To ser. 
26, To W«p, lean Ifriefr 27,. Hair (of men and anmials), baldt lack, Want+ lacuna {in 
manuscriptsK colour, compleliticin. ^fi. Phallus, from, TPaJe, niasculine, procreate, 
29- Womefin jfcpddeiacs, cities. 30, Sweet, pleasitnt. 31. Incense, Roll of papyrus. 
Tie upn bind lOgeilier ooinc to an end. Roll of papyrus (tied round the middle), 
book^ deed, document, register, group together, abstract idrnv. 3-f, Oval round ft royal 
name, known a* mrlaur/fe. 35, Pair pf Ullies, county tally, reckon, pass b>% clepfttn. 
36, Urcfld^ cake. 37^ Sign of the plural. Negation, no^ noh nothinft, lank, want, need. 

39, Horn 


In general, the citiployrnefit of hieroglyphic characters was threefold: 
(1) word-signs (Fig. 27, 1-3), (2) phonograjtis and phonetic complements; 
(3) deierminatives (Fig, 26)+ The use of bare word-signs is not common. 
Phonograms consisicd usually of the bare root of the words whence they 
were derived. Egyptian writings like the later Semitic alphabets^ expressed 
consonants onlj\ and as practically there was no need for 3-conjionantal 
phonograms, the phonograms were bUconsonantal (Fig. 27^ 4), or uni- 
consonantal (Fig. 29). There were about seventy-five bi-consonaniaJ 
phonograms, of which some fifty were commonly used. The most important 
phonograms^ however.^ were the uni-consonantaJ signs. The origin of some 
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of them is still obscure; in a few cases more than one origin may be 
suspected; in other cases we do not know whether acrophony (the use of a 
word-sign to represent the first consonant of the name of the object)p played 
any considerable part; in the majoriiy of cases, single consonants came 
to be denoted by s^'^mbols representing certain objects w'hose names 
(some of which had already fallen into disuse in very ancient times) 
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Fiji 17 — 1 - 3 ^ Hieroglyphic word-signs 

1, S^TTibdls rffpresentiiiK things shown, j, ideographs repment Lng sctioila H^^SOeiared 
wiih thing? shown. % Symbols representing abstract ideas. 

4, Hif mflly|3hic bi-consonanul signs 


contained prominently the consonant in question or, for reasons of phonetic 
decay, w^ere reduced to one syllable only. Ho^vever that may be^ the 
hieroglyphic writing contained (Fig. 29) 24 uni-consonantal signs, increased 
later by homopfiones to about ^Op which covered the whole range of Egyptian 
consonantal sounds. It is therefore commonly believed that the Egyptians 
possessed the world^s earliest alphabet. 

We cannot^ how'ever+ exclude a differcni opinion; in a true alphabet 
each sign generally denotes one sound only^ and each sound is represented 
bv a single^ constant symbol* tvhereas in the Egyptian writing there existed 
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Fig. 23 

X, E^rly hierofi^lypbic infcripiion 
(ihltf ""pAkmliD i?toTic"')* 

3, The rajruDU!i "Stone of Ismel": 
memorio! tablet of Pharaoh Mcren- 
piaK (r. 1235-1227 n.c.X ^ho doima 
to have esrtcmiiiiBTed '^tbe people of 
Israel" m Fakatine elurkg the fifth 
^'ear of his rei]^ 
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dilfcrcnt sign5 for the same goundt which could be represented in many 
ways. Even if we agreed that the Tigyptians had acquired an ^*alphabct/' 
we should conclude that they did not know' how to use it. As a matter of 
fact, in practice they did not employ it when they could use Avord-signs 
or multi-consonantal phonograms^ and they rarely employed It without 
determinatives, f>.p signs which w'ere not to he read, but served simply 
as guides to the sense of the word; thusp the “alphabetic*^ signs needed 
"to be guided*” In general, word-signs, tri-consonantal, bi-consunanta] 
and uni-consonantal signs, and determinatives were combined Into a 
cumbersome* complicated script, and this cr>^sta 1 tiKed aspect of the AVriting 



Fig, 29—HatlLtEi hieroglyphic comonantal signs 


AA'as maintained during the 3,000 years and more of its histor)'* The latest 
hieroglyphic inscriptions belong to the sixth century' a.d. (reign of 
Justinian). 

The direction of Avriting ix-as normally from right to left, the signs 
facing the beginning of the line (Fig, afl); sometimes, however, inscriptions 
AA^ere Avritten from left to right, and sometimes, for purposes of symmetry^p 
in both directions; in the latter cases-^ each of the two pans usually facfia 
towards the centre, reading from there outward. 

The Egyptian scripts Avert tssentialLy national (in complete contrast 
with cuneiform writing); they originated in Egypt, they were employed 
only for Egyptian speech^ they developed In Egypt, and they died out 
in Egypt. 






^4 TiiF alphabet: 

Hieratic Writing 


So long ais writing was used for inscriptions only, which ««re of a 
monumental characier, roj'al, religimis or funerary, intended to last for 
a very Jong time, it was natural to make use of elaborately drawn, carved 
or painted pictures of objects, but for business documents, private letters 
and [iteraiy* manuscripts, where the main concern w'as speed, the pictorial 
representation of the hieroglyphic writing w*as found to be too cumbrous. 
Besides, in drawing on papyrus, which was mainly used for cursive writing, 
the brush-pen naturally gave to the signs a bolder, more cursive form. 
Little by little, alongside the hieroglyphic system, which in contrast 
with cuneiform writing, preserved its pictorial character right to the end 
of its existence, a cursive form was developed, in which the signs lost 
more and more their original pictorbil character (Fig, 30). This cursive 
form of hieroglyphic w'riiing is termed hieratic. 

“Hieratic” (in Greek, hieratikas, “sacred, priestly") is the name given 
by Clement of .Alexandria {Stram, v, 4) to the w riting employed in his 
time mainly by priests for the Egyptian religious texts as opposed to the 

ho/vf 

Fig. 30 

The WOnl-iiKiis for AmmpH, "men,” "Phartah," Bud in hieroclypbic td), 

early hiemiie (6), and kie bietatie («) 

demotic writing (ree below), which was the script of everyday life, of 
business documents and priv-ate letters. In earlier times, however, hieratic 
writing was the only Egy-pdan cursive script, in contrast to the monumental 
hieroglyphic wanting, and was employed for any cursive writing of sacred 
and profane character Hieratic is in fact nothing but a cursive form of 
writing adapted from hieroglyphic and used beside it for 3,000 years. 

External changes do not necessarily imply internal changes. While 
the hieratic si^s in their most cursive forma hardly retained any clear 
trace of the ori^nal hieroglyphic pictures, in fact they were only cursive 
transcriptions, sign by sign, of hieroglyphic symbols. In practice, however, 
many single signs were Jinked tt^ther by the sweep of the brush, and so 
ligatured groups were formed. 
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A kind of hicmiid writing existed already in the period of the first 
dynasty. In course of time, it developed more and more till it became 
rather obscure. In the seventh century^ RX., tvhen^ as we shall see below, 
the demotic writing came into being, hierEcic became In practice the script 
of tlie priestly class and was used mainly for literal transcription of religious 
and other iradiEional texts; it continued to be used extensively by priests 
in all periods^ and was employed up till the third century a-D. 




--------- 


f IK- 31 

I, Pape orhi^rdOc wntiiif? fi^m the "Crrm Elatris Fapyrus^" of the UHtiiih Mu^eurri, 
a, Dcidil froni, n lehcKil c^crcisc^bodit u'fitl^rk in hitmtic with £DTrcf:t:iofift ef ihc tcucher 
E 
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The direction of hieratic was originally verticaJ. and later horizontal 
from right lo left (Fig. 30-32)* ' 


Demotic Writing 






I'his was a highly cursive derivative of hieratic. The lerni “demotic," 
from the Greek demotika gtdmmata {dtmos, “people”), that Is "popul^ 


HiEntic DentiHk; 




f"'!:' 32 


Egyp^ wafd-.ign, b hicraslyphic. hic^tk .nd d«„«k. 3, D^tic dociim^fli 

from Herodotus (il, 36). while Clement of 
^eaandna (ifrow. v +). calls this script grdmmata epiUoltupraohikd 
ep.stolai>'chara«ers/' £i.rAotto/(Greek enchouas. "of the countr^") is 
another term used for this system of writing, ' ^ 
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the btcs£ is duted a,d, 476, In origin, demotic as already 
mentioned, a derivative of hieratic (Fig. 32, 1-2), and like It^ as a system 
of writing was not more advanced tlian hieroglyphic, since it was neither 
syllabic nor alphabetic. Its script, therefore, consisted essentially of word- 
signs. phcncgrams and determinatives. Externally, however^ the form of 
its signs became so cursive that its aspect was quite different from that of 
hferuglyphic. in addition, whole associated groups of hieratic characters 
were fused by ligatures into single demotic signs. Demotic emerged as 
a new form of writing in the eighth centur)^ B.C.: hieratic had deteriorated 
so much that it had become obscure. Avith the result that demotic, the 
new I more cursive form of hieratic, having developed In Lower Egypt 
into a proper system of writing, became gradually the “popular"" script 
of the whole of Egv'pt. It was used at first for ordinary^ purposes such as 
business and privaje letters but, in course of time, it was employed 




Efg. 33 — Wcrijd-lflbfrla of mummies Avriiicn in demotic obA'^jrse; 6 , reverse) 


also for lengthy literary compositions and for copies of ancient books. 
In the first four centuries, demotic gradually developed; it received 
its stereotyped form in the fourth century' B.C. On the whole, demotic 
is very dilTicult to read, and the main difficulty lies not in the languagCt 
but in the script 

In the Ptolemaic period, demotic was considered to be of even greater 
importance than hieratic, and at least of the same impartance as Greek 
and hieroglyphic; royal and priestly decrees ivene engraved on stela£ 
In triplicate in hieroglyphic, demotic and Greek versions, demotic occupy“ 
ing, as on the Rosetta Stone (Fig. 35) the middle portion of the monument. 
Demotic continued to be used until the very end of Egyptian paganism In 
the fifth century' A.d. Moreover, it iianded on to the Coptic alphabet certain 
signs> for sounds which could not be expressed by Greek letters 
Part n. Chapter Vlll). 

Demotic was written horizontally, from right to left (Fig. 32-33), 
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Decipherment of Egyptian Scripts 

When the nmeteenth century began, not 3 word of hieroglvohic 
WTUing could be read. For thousands of years, this ancient system of 
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Fsg- 3+ Egyptian royal nam^s fa, the royal-di’iin^ noinca; fr, the personal naines) 

, 7 |v 

t6. H*|.*hepKt-k|iiiein-Amift {Queen Mawhcpiu). iTrAmtnTtTD "vrt-r t 

^•ftORhis JV fKhu^.Ai™ nr Akhnaton) (,g h dinT ,8 

c«tnby**s dyn,). se, Alwandrr iht Gr«t, ai Qu«r 

4*’/*“”"' X. *j- Cfcop«tra VJt with her (bv JuS^eirtEtok^v 

xn» Casttir, inown as Ca«»non, and the nominal w-tTBint Cmmf. A^stui^ 

4 j, Colj(mft». 46. Ckudiy*. *+. Augustus. 

writing, one of the earliest used by civilircd man, presen-ed in secret, 
beneath the splendid protective covering of the sands of Egypt, the story' 
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of mighty potentates and powerful empires for ages after they had passed 
away* Its decipherment is one of the romantic achic^emeriES of modern 
science* and a Ene example also of international scholarship. No results 
rewarded the attempted dcciphernicni^ of the satwtrs of the sixteenth 
centur)’, that is the Italians G. P, Valeriano {1556) and ,M. Mercati 



and of the seveEiieenth cenmr>' with the learned Jesuit .Athanasius 
Kircher, but in the eighteenth century VVarburton guessed ihe existence 
of “alphabettc'' characters, and De Giiignt^ guessed that some of the signs 
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were deteiminativtss, whiJe the Danish scholar G. Zoega in 1797 recognised 
that the pval rings or “cartouches” contained royal names (Fig. 34), 
With the beginning of the nineteenth century, real progress in decipher¬ 
ment of demotic, and later of hieroglyphic was made by the Swedish 
orientalist J. D. Akerblad, by the French scholar Silvestre de Saxy, 
and particularly by Dr. Thomas Young, of Emmanuel College, Cambridge! 
The key was provided by the famous Rosetta Stone (Fig. 35). It is a 
priestly decree drawn up in 197/6 B.C. in honour of Ptolemy (V) Epiphanes 
(203-181 B.c,), in tw'o versions and three scripts: the Egt’ptian text was 
given ill hieroglyphic (14 lines) and in demotic (3a lines), and the Greek 
text in Greek characters (54 lines). It was found in the fort of Saint 
Julien de Rosetta, in 1799, during Napoleon’s attempted conquest of 
Eg>'Pb tile French Captain M, Boussard; it passed in 1801 into Rritish 
hands and is now in the British Museum (B.M, 960, No. 24), 

Starting from the known, the demotic and the hieroglyphic writings 
were slowly made to yield up their secrets. With the help of the Greek 
version (almost a translation) and a knowledge of Coptic, which is the 
last stage of the Egy ptian language, together with Akcrblad’s decipherment 
of several phrases in the demotic te.xt, and more particularly Young’s 
identification in the hieniglyphic text of several names of gods and persons 
—the hieroglyphic spelling of the names n as one of the bases of the whole 
decipherment—the French Egyptologist Jean Francois Champollion 
(1790--1832) at length published in 1822 a masterly dissertation on hiero¬ 
glyphic Writing, In this, and in his subsequent researches he laid the 
foundation of the modem science ofcgyptologv. .Much scientific scepticism, 
however, persisted until the results of the successful decipherment were 
confirmed by the “Decree uf Canopus,” a siete found in 1S66 by the German 
Egj'ptologist R. Lepsiu-s. Naturally, much remained to be done by future 
investigators, as indeed much even now remains to be done to complete 
our knowledge of Egyptian philology'. Nevertheless, by the labours of 
a succe^ion of brilliant scholars—the past twenty years have also had their 
dramatic triumph.s—an entire civilization extending over three and a 
half millennia has been revealed. 
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CRETAN SCRIPTS 

MIN o A N Civilisation' 

HE ANCIENT culEurv of Critic—the onlv Europt^an cuuntrj' which had a 
to equal the contemporary civilizations of Ef^v-pi and Mesopotanue— 
has heft many probEcrm which will probably remain unsolved for nIT time. ScHous 
scholars iffrec that the Cremn civilczation prcsenis distinctive featuies. It is 
generally known as “^"Eg^carip" from the /Egean Islands^ w'hgse civilization in its 
turn orteinated from Crete, or "Minoan/' a icrTu auggesitd by the late Sir Arthur 
Evans, from the mythied MinoSp the ihalasjiocpitic king of tlic '^^Tigcan Enipirt/^ 
The ancient inhabltancs of Crete undoubtedly attained a very high culture. 'Phis 
IS demonstrated not only by Archiiectuml remains, freaco-painting and ceramEc 
art, but also by the considemblc inhuence cvcrcisicd on the civilization of the 
Greek mainland and the islands, and by the Greek Lraditions^ w'hich regarded 
Ctotc as an ancient centre of a great dvijizatinn. Finolly. the indigenous Cretan 
sirripis are eloquent of the Same fact. Vet, m whot did the Cretan people or 
peoples belong? What language did they speak? Where did they oonic from? 
What was their histury? Who w'ere their rulers? No reply can he given to a1] these 
and many other questions, Vk o do not even kno\v the ^'eiy- name of that mysterious 
people (or peoples?). 

Yet, archaeology has made a gitnt contribution towards the Etnowledge of 
that important culture. In the last fifty years,, explorations and cxcavadon have 
uneanhed beautiful palaces, and have discovered many works of art. A fairly 
exact chronology ha^ been established on the basis, mainly, of aymehronisms 
between foreigii products^ tspedaUy pottery' found in Crete, and Cretan products 
found in Egypt, hlcwpotamia and other countrieg^ 

English excavations and explorations at Knossos, Italian excavations and 
explorations at Hhaiatos and Pagia Triada, followed by American^ Greek and 
French excavadcina in various other places, have revealed that there was in Crete 
a long neolithic period, of perhaps |^ooo years or nmrej fo|]pw'ed by a Bronze-age 
ri^ilizatioh. convent] onaJ I y termed '•Minoan,*" This Brunze-age epoch has been 
divided by Evmis into three periods, termed «ir/y, middle and hte Minoan and 
abbreviated into £.M+, and L.A/,, and each of them is subdivided into 

three phases, E II| IH. llicre are thug nine cultural phases, [, IE III2 

iVf.jV/x 1 + H, III : and L^f. I, IF. HE 'i’hc Cretan neolithic period is bclhw'td to 
have coincided in part with the Egyptian pre-dynastie age; while the beginning 
of E^M. 10 have coincided, roughly, with the first dyncisty of Fgvpt, and the 

classical Sumerian dynasties; hence, ii may be dated r. thirtieth cenmri' a.c., 
the phase lasting about eight hundred year^. A/.J/. may he dmed roughly in the 
twenty^sccond—tw-enty-^first centuries n.c. and the first half of the second 
mdleunium a.c.; /r. J/in the second hal f of the same mi I lenni u m . Mi noan civilization 
5 ^s to have come to on end ahmptly, about i too H.C., ow ing probably 10 political 
disturbAntes in the easci^m Mediterranean, similar to those which somewhat 
earlier caused the downfall of the Ililtite en^pirc (rre below) and the decline nf 
the Egyptian empire. 
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U X u R c I p n E It I? D Scripts or C e i- t e 
Piaographk Scripis 

From £.3/. 1 (thirtieth century a*c.) onwards, seal-engraving was 
practised; the seals were made mostly of steatite, laicr also of ivoryj 
they were large, conical or three-sided. The engraved subjects were 
mainly decorative designs such as meanders, but there were also sonic 
crude picture-symbols including simplilied human figureSj and some 



4 

I' isr^ 36—Cretan inscriptions 

of the Clmsi A" f[) and "'Pjetamrmphie CSsss B” (3 and 

4, Cretan pictoi^ntphic ^ymbob 

seals seem to show^ a definite Egyptian style, 1 1 is an open question ivhether 
these pictorial dci*ic€^s should be considered as true writing. 

The first phase of ALM. (c. twenty-second—^iwenQ^-first ernturics 
saw on ebboration of the etrly decorative devices and the transforma¬ 
tion of the representational draivings into true pictogtams, it was the 
beginning of a true system of writing. Short piccographic inscriptions were 
cut on hard three or four-sided seals. Building stones with linear masons^ 
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marks* and v'ases with propnerty marts arc attribuied to the same period 
(Fig+4, 1 % but it is doubtful whether the latter should be regarded as a 
true script. 

Stilh we are at the beginning of writing; the script of this period 
may be termed “Pictographie Class A.'“ (Fig, 36, i}. The ^"Pictographic 
Class B” of is more deyeloped and more cursivCp and is 


J 


Fig. 37 

I, Miiin £^‘tnbdil& of ""Linezr CfdSS A'”- 
z, In^cHbed niblct^ df ""Linear Cbsa A'\ 

5, In^cripHon in ink df '^Linear Clefts A", 

represented not only by inscripEtoris on sealSp made of rock crj^talp jasper^ 
camelian and so forth* in three or four-stdedp or circular fomOp but also 
by inscriptions on clay tabletSp labcLs or bars (Fig. 36, 2 and 3). 

The symbols—numbering, according to Evans, about 135—represent 
(Fig, 36, 4) human figures* parts of the body* arms, domestic animals, 
religious symbols* ships^ wheat, olive sprains, and also some geometric 
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figures. This script is according to Evana already partly ideographic 
and partly phonetic, and may coniain also delerminatives. There is already 
a numerical system, influenced by the Eg)ptian one, a stroke for the unit^ 
a dot for ten, a longer stroke for a hundred, a lozenge for a thousand; 
there are even signs for frac[ions> The direction of writing is sometimes 
from left to right and sometimes hon^tropked^n [alternately from left to 
right and from right to lefO. 


Linear Scripts 

In the last phase of roughly in the seventeenth centuty 

B.C.^ the pictographic writing has given place to a linear script, which 
EA^ans distinguishes into nvo classes! "'Linear Class A" (Fig, 37) and 
‘'Linear Class B'" (Fig- 39). Class A continues in L.A/J, roughly, in the 
sixteenth centuty bX.: the documents of die Class B are attributed to 
about 1400 BX. I’he inscriptions of Class A are engraved on stone or metal, 
incised on clay (Fig. 37, 2). or written with Ink on pottery (Fig. 37, 3). 
Some have been found outside Crete [Fig, 38), and prove that this 
"Atinoan^* script spread abroad, 'fhe symbols number, according to 
Evans, about 90; according to Sundwall, 77 or 76 only; about one-third 
or perhaps nearly half can be connected with the pictographs of the 
preceding class. 
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Fia^ jS — (ii) \'aiL' froin OrchDinenu$ (an ancient cirj' in Bitatial wiihimieriniiuri in 
‘‘Linear CSai* A*'. £61 The Orchomtnus as(jna (i)roEnpfflTed with Cretan sjr^tnbols 
(a, Cretan picto^raphic signs; 3, Linear At 4. Linear Cliiss B). 


Direction of writing, from left to right. The signs never face the 
beginning of the lines. 'Fhe script seems to be partly ideographic and 
partly phonetic, although nothing can be said Aviih certainlVT the script 
being undeciphered. 
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Class B only appears at Knotssos and at Pylos^ and is found on numer¬ 
ous clay tablets belonging to the archives of the Palaces. 'Phe script 
must, iherefore, have been a kind of mdk or official script. U'he tablets 
seem to be mostly inventories and accounts. According to Evans, the script 
in question was a parallel evolution to Linear Class A, but Sund\s'a]l is 
probably right in considering Linear Class B as a development of 
Linear Class A. The number of the main signs in Class B Is reduced 
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1-3, Inscription^ in "Linear 
ClassB" 

4, Symbols or "Linear Cinss fi"' 
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changed; the units are represented by upright lines, the tens by hurizontals, 
the hundreds by circleSt the thousantb by circles with four spurs, and the 
ten thousands by simitar signs with a dash in the middle. 

Both the scripts, Linear Class A and Class B, are cursive and do not 
appear on the beautifully cut seals of the same period, which are purely 
pictoriaL Neither of the uvo scripis seems to have continued during L.M. 
UL that is to say. from the end of the fourteenth centurv' b.c. to about 
1200 B.c,: but at Pylos, in SAV. Peloponnesus^ abuut 600 tablets in Class 
B, found in the anchivea of the Palace, are dated about 1200 S.c. 
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Origin op Cretan Scripts 

The origin of the Cretan writing doea not seem cumplicaied. It was 
probably an indigenous creation influenced strongly by the Egyptian 
Itieroglyphic writing, but the border-line between influence and direct 
derivation is not clear. Indeed, some scholars hold the theory' of a derivation 
from the Egyptian writings, not only of the Cretan pictographic scripts, 
but also of the linear scripts. I do not ihink this is the case; no more than a 
certain percentage of the Cretan characters arc identical, and that probably 
externally only, with the Egyptian hieroglyphs. Many Cretan pictographs 
are, without any doubt, of indigenous invention, since they are strictly 
connected with Cretan customs and religion and the indigenous agriculture. 
In short, in my opinion, Cretan writing as a whole, and particularly the 
linear scripts, are an indigenous creation, although the inspiration came, 
without doubt, from Egypt. Some scholars suggest Anatolian connections; 
these are evident in the case of Cretan influence on the origins of the 
scripts of Asia aiinor, but certainly not vice versa; chronological reasons 
alone would preclude such possibilities. 

Attempteh Decipherments 

The attempted decipherments of the Cretan scripts have yielded no 
results, although a contparison with the Cypriote syllabary, tvhich seems- 
to have been a derivation of the Cretan scripts, would help in the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Cretan signs, if the Cretan language were known. Indeed, the 
main difficulty of the decipherment of Cretan writing is to be found in 
the fact that the Cretan idiom has not been identified, and there are no- 
dues to help in its decipherment. 'I'he one thing which seems pretty 
certain is that the Cretan language was a non-Indo-European idiom, 
but nothing can be said about its affinities. It has survived in a very few 
words -like l/talasfa, “sea,” and iertbinthof, “terebinth—," and many 
names, like Knossos, Corinth, with the -ft- and -nth- terminations. 
A relationship with the indigenous peoples of Asia .Minor is suspected. 
Lastly, I may mention Prof. H irony'a recent attempt at the decipher¬ 
ment of the Cretan scripts and language. As to the former, he suggests 
affinities with the Hittite hieroglyphic writing, the Indus Valley script, 
and partly also with the Babylonian cuneiform and the early Egyptian 
hieroglyphic writing, but especially with the Phtrnician letters. Of the 
last, as many as 17, out of 22, resemble Cretan signs. 1 ’he starting point 
of HroznV's decipherment is the script of the inscriptions, written in 
Cretan “Linear A" and partly in “Linear B." which were found in 
Greece, and are considered by him not only as written in Cretan script, 
but also as couched in Cretan language. In Hrozny’s opinion, the Cretan 
language was Indo-European holding a mediate position between the 
language of the Hittite cuneiform inscriptions and the language of the 
Hittite hieroglyphic writing. 
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It is Still premature in a general book of the kind of the prc^cfiE manual 
to di^uss in detail the far-reaching conclusions of llroznj-'s attempted 
decipherment. 

It is an open question whether the ^'eteo-Cretan^^ inscriptions from 
PraisoSt written in the Greek alphabet but in an unknown languagCp are 
in ancient Cretan; some scholars hold the opinion that they are composed 
in an Indo-European speech; in this case they cannot be connected with 
the ancient Cretan tongue^ Racially^ the ancient Cretans seem to have 
belonged to the Mediterranean t\’pe; they were doh'diocep/ialk (long¬ 
headed), brunet p"' of short stature, 

I'liE PfEAiSTOS Disc 


Finally^ mention must be 
made of the Phaistos-disc 
(Fig. 40)+ w hich is not only 
the most remarkable of all 
inscriptions found in Crete^ 
but also the first known 
stamped object of its kind. 
It was found on the 3rd 
July, igo8, and belongs 
perhaps to about 1700 B.C. 
It is an irregularly circular 
terra-cotta tablet, about 6-7 
inches in diameter^ with 
characters impressed by 
means of separate stamps 


and printed on both sides 
of the disc, along a spiral 
line dividing the face of the 
disc into five coils; these 
are sub-di%nded, by vertical 
line.Sp into groups of symbols 
svhich may represent words 
or sentences. The charac¬ 
ters are highly pictorial but 
they shoiv no relationship 
with Cretan pictographsp 
except for a few casual re¬ 
semblances. The signs 
n umber 241 in all; 12j 
(divided into 31 groups) on 
one face of the tablet, and 



Fig- 40—fA and B) The Phiistos disc 
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J i8 {30 groups) on the other. The signs include a gallcy+ haichet, eagle^ 
pelt^ carpenter's square^ rosette, vase, house ; characteristic is a male bead 
with a plumed head-dress, frequently repeated. The Italian scholar Pemicr, 
discoverer of the disc, recognised 45 dilierent symbols, which he divided 
into seven groups, of which the more important are human figures and 
parts of the body; animals and parts of animals; vegetation and pianis; 
arms and tools. ITie direction of writing is from right to left; it starts 
from the external line; the human and animal figures face towards 
the right. 

It is thought, largely on account of the plumed head-dress* that the 
disc was not of indigene us origin^ but belongs to the south-west coast 
of Asia Minor; this theory' is held by Evans, Levi, Pendlehury* and many 
others. Some scholars (among them Meyer^ Mr^ and Mrs. Hawes)^ 
connect it with the Philistinesn who appeared on the historical horizon 
some 400 years later than the supposed date of the disc. Macalister thought 
that the coast of North Africa might have been the home-country' of the 
disc. It must, however, be pointed out that until the present day nothing 
resembling it has appeared either in .Anatolia or elsewhere, nor is there 
any trace outside Crete of a similar script, especLally at the period in 
question. In conclusion, in my opinion there is not sulficieiit etddcnce 
as yet to exclude the possibility that the disc was of Cretan orEgin* 
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INDUS VALLEY CIVILIZATION AND ITS 
UNDECIPHERKD SCRIPT 

U E N E H A L Sketch 

Twentv-fjve ycni^ of cxcuvarionp tKploraclun and study hiivc addn^d two 
thau33£nd ycajB lu the history of lodm, an achie^ ciiienE whi^h may he cons idt: red 
one of the iriosi fertmrkjibEc (n archsco[og>% The old assnmptioFi that the Jndo- 
Aryans, abauc the middle of the second milleniuni S.d.^ entered a land of primitive 
sava^gery; and created all the civilization of any imporumce in India, has, in 
consequence^ proved totolLy wrong. 

Complete cities of the third millennium nXr have been unearthed; regiiljir 
and well-planned streets running from cast to ’west and (from north to scnith^ 
a magnificent drainage and water-systcn^p a great public bath for ritual purposes 
with a swimming poolp an encmious watehotis^, bear ct'iilenee eo a careful system 
of town-planning. Spacious and well-equipped pri^^te houses huilc of baked 
bricks and supplied with wclls^ one or more tathruoins and other c^eellcnt 
sanitary arrangementi' sculpture in the round in alabaster and marble, large 
numbers of clay and faience hgudnes, atone, copper and hronxc tools, elaborately 
can-cd stone or ivory' seals with mysterious inscriptions (je« belnw’), stump seals 
or seal amuLeis of faience with animal figures in relief (gentrily a bull, a 
rhinoceros, or an elephant), hnely W’rought gold* silvtu- and copper-gilt jewellery, 
etched camel ion heada, faience bangle^: and other personal ornaments, and all 
the other objects which were found associated w'lih tlvis culture, bear witness 
to a very^ high degree uf civilization. 

There are many other evidences of a Nourishing economy based on agricultum 
(’fthcai, barley, the date palm), and on caii 3 e-n:aring and domesti cation of animals. 
'J'he buffalo, ox, sheep, pig, dog, ckphimc, and camel are know n^ but not the cat 
and the horse. Commercial relations were carried on by land and seaj spinning 
and weaving and manufacture of cotton w'ere practised. 

Exploration* Excavatjon a n i> Studies 

The prehistoric cultures of India may be divided (according to iatuart 

Piggort, 1946), into the urban civitlzation of the Harapp^i Cuflufc^ and the various 
peasant: cultures (excavated mainly since 193j). All of them are still an enigma 
not only to the lay public but also to the majority of the scholars eoncemed, 
because of insuffieient excavation* the scarcin- of analytical studies* and inadequate 
publication. Future excavations and studies should throw a Hood of new light on 
the whole pfehistodc civillzaEion of India. 

Aa yet* however, the Hamppa Culture stands unparalleled, and it is with this 
civilization that wc an? concctmrd herer The excavated sites arc feiv; the two 
great dties of Harappa (Punjab) and Mohenjo-daro (Sind), 450 odd miles away, 
to the south, and some smaller towHS (c,g. Chanho^aro* south of Mohenjf»-dar^) 
and villages in southern Sind. The mounds of [iarappa v^'cre the Jirst to he 
reeopised by modern science, having been noted by Masson about 1820, and 
studied by Cunningham in 1&53, while some seals were published in 1^75. 
Recently, cxeavatioTu were begun in January, 19x1, by Rat Bahadur Daya Ram 
Sahru, and very' important excavations from 19 ah to 1934 w'ere conducted bv 
Madhu Sanjp Vais. 
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7 he prehistone site of Mohcnjo-danj> which from the archiicetunil point of 
view IS much more impo$in^ ihan llarappii^ was hrsi rcoogniaed in the 

ejccavatioTii of 1922-27 ^<:rTe carried out by Sir John Marshall, why. m in 

collstKiration with S. LangdofTp S. Smith and C J. Ciaddp published a magoihce.ii 
work on Mohenjo-daro unej the Indus Civili;!aiion. while in 1937 and 1933 
E. J- H. ^lackay published the fesults of his ejrcai'atic^ns conducted between 
1927 and 1931+ The researches of G, R, Hunter are recommended partieulurly 
for the study of the mysterious scriptp while many Enf-lish and .^^mcan scholars 
have contributed important smdicS on the cultural and cbronoJogic^iJ relatiun&hip 
with Mesopotamist and Iran in the fourth and thtrd millennia S.c. 

CuLTITKAL ANP CHitONOLOCt cal R ELAT I O N SH 1 FS WITH 
o T H £ R Civilizations 

mo were the penplc who created this Indus Valley civilLzation^ Sir John 
Mihail's opinion^ ^ed on the £cw’ skeletal remains, in that the founders of these 
cities Were of Meditcmmcfan typc> the fireat doikhnccphalic race of southern 
xAsia and Europe, who came in from the west. This opinion is acceptable but 
jt does not solve the whole problem. We do not know' the name of the people. 



what linkage they spoke, whence they came, whether their dvHiiation was 
wholly imported and whether, nr how much, Indii herself contributed to its 
development. It is quite possible that the [ndus Valiev cultures were the bkndmg 
of different local cukurea with the civilization imoorted hv n-ruurrrbniiFiiNL f-F^FVi fV..-. 
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However, there i$ still no genern] figruement rgg^rding their dare, and in 
comcquencc there ia none regarding the chronology oi the Harappa Culture, 
,^ccording tp Marshall it should be dated, in round ligures, benveen 3*50 and 
^750 BX, McCpw n's dating rijugbly agrees wkh this, and places the end of thi^i 
ci•kolkadcin in the period of the early BulPeriun d^TisiaiieSS Frankfort, ofl the Other 
liunJ, lowert ihc daTc 10 the middle of the third irLlllennium b_c., and Piggoft 
anrivea Independently at a siinllar concLu^ion rptacing the beginning of the 
Harappa Culiure in Sumerian middle early dynastic times, and its Dontlnuadon 
in Accadian times). Hi^ conclusion to be rightp and we cannot be far wrong 

in considering the middle third miLlenium B.c, as the central date of the Indua 
Valley civilization. 


The Indus Valley Scwtpt 


The mo^t noteworthy characteristic of the Ilamppa culture is the use 
of an indigenous script* which appears on large numbers of finely cut 
seats of stone or copper from various sites. Many of these seals are 
apparently amulets. .At times the designs are beautiful, hut for the most 
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pan the inspiration of the work seems to have been utilitarian rather than 
a;sLhetic. About 3 oo of these seals are inscribed (Fig. 41 and 43). The 
w'riting may be defined as one of stylized pictographs {Fig. 42). 

All the attempts at decipherment having hitherto failed, the only 
thing we can do at present is to attempt an external classification of the 
signs, Ev^en this is not easy because to differentiate between ihc \i’arious 
symbols is not ahm^ possible, and it is diflicult to decide whether certain 
signs are graphic variations of the same character or different characters. 
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ThuSj according to some scholars (Gadd and Smith) the number of the 
chaTacten& of thb script is 396; according to others (Langdon) 288, 
or (Hunter) 253. Smith has divided all the signs into three main groups: 
tinal signs, initial signs and numeraJs. 

With about 300 symbols, the Indus Valley script cannot be either 
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alphabetic or sylbbie; on the other hand, the number of symbols would 
he too small for a purely ideographic sieript. For this and other reasons, 
it is probable that the script is partly ideographic and partly phonetic 
(probably syllabic), and that It contains also some determinative signs. 
Nearly all inscriptions being seal-inscriptions, it is probable that they 
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represent mainly proper names. As Hunter points out, the absence of 
inscription.^ other than on seals indicates that some perishable material 
must have been, employed, 

O Et t tl I N 

Two Dtlier problems must be mentioned; the oflgm of the script, 
and its inHuence on the creation of other writings. It seems obvious that 
the Indus Valley script, which is rather schematic and linear on the extant 
inscriptions, was originally pictographic, but it is impossible to decide 
wheihcr it was truly indigenous or imported. A connection bet^veen 
this script and the common aneestor of the cuneiform writing and of the 
early Elamite script is probable, but it is impossible to determine what 
ihe eonneciion was. Some solutions—none of them can be considered 
as certain—may be suggested, for instance: (t) 1 'he Indus Valley script 
was perhaps derived from an, at present unknowTii early script, which 
may have been the common ancestor also of ihe cuneiform and early 
Elamite writings. (2) All three might have l>een local creations, one 
probably the prototype of the cuneiform or of the early Elamite script, 
being an original invention and the other two being creations inspired 
by the knowledge of the existence of writing. 

Attempted Decipherments 

\"a]iani but fruitk-ss attempts have been made to decipher it. Meriggi 
attempted to explain the inscriptions ideographically, i.r., considering 
the single symbols as true ideograms; Langdon and Hunter attempted 
to connect this script with the Bra/imt alphabet, the prototype of nearlv 
all the Indian scripts, but their views are not convincing. Even less 
convincing is a recent {1939) attempt by B. Ilro^nV, the famous decipherer 
of I littite, to connect this script with Hittite hieroglyphic %viiting. Accord¬ 
ing to Hrozny, the Indus V^alley people were a mixed race ruled by Indo- 
European conqueroTS, and the same as the people who invented the 
Hittiie hieroglyphic writing. 

Hunter has followed the sound method of tabulating every occurrence 
of each sign. lie believes that he has thereby obtained the interpretation 
of certain symbols, such as the ordinal suffix^ the ablative and dative 
terminations, the numeral signs, the determinatives for '"slave” and "son,” 
the word "son.*' 1 am sdl] sceptical of the results of his interpretation, / 
but I believe that his method and, in a lesser degree, Meriggi's method 
are perhaps preferable to that of Professor HroauyS who by w^y of "it 
may be/* **it seems," "it is possible/' ‘'it is probable/' has arrived at 
far-reaching conclusions. Hrozny “recognizes*' nearly no symbols as 
the "most important phonetic signs"; of these no less than 86 are 
considered as the symbols for six sounds only; 45 signs for the sound 
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if, se, to, i. In my view. Professor Albright is right in writing "While 
acknowledging Hrozny’s brilliancy as a decipherer, one cannot help feeling 
that he has tackled too difhcult a task." 
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Pig- Heyesy’s comparison of Indus Valley symbols {1, III, V and VIII 

with signs of the Easier Island script (II, IV, VI and Vn'l) 
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Supposed Influences on Other Scripts 

As to the supposed iiiHuenoes of the Indus V^alley script an other 
writings, we have already mentioned the suggested connection with the 
Bra/imt alphabet. The theory' that the latter was a derivative from the 
Indus Valley script has been iividely accepted (by Langdon, Hunter, 
Hutton^ and others), but no evidence can be produced that the Indus 
%"alley script w-as kept alive bemeen the last centuries of the third 
millennium Bx. and the first half qf the first miflennium BX.; there 
are no traces qf such a script in the most ancient Indian literamre. Thus, 
I do not think there is any demonstrable connecdon between the Indus 
Valley script and the Braftmt — see also p, 33S tf. 

Still less acceptable is Hunter's suggestion that the Indus Valley 
script influenced the creation of the Phoenician and the Sabaean alphabets 
and of the Cypriote syllabary'^ among others. The similarity of certain 
signs is purely external and accidental. Finally, a suggestion has been 
made by G, de Hevesy^ that the Indus Valley script should be connected 
with the mysterious Easter Island writings apart from some external 
resemblances (Fig. 44)—-which in some cases are exaggerated by de 
Hevctsy—between the characters, the only connection between the two 
scripts, distant In time by some thousands of years and distant In space by 
some thousands of miles, seems to be the fact that both qf them are still 
mysterious; to try to connect them would make the problem still more 
involved without hope of achieving any results —see also p. 139. 
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HITTITES AND THEIR SCRIPTS 

H I T T J T e s 

The Hittites, a group of peoples: of diHfering; cLhoicul and lingui^itic aiJlnttiti 
who inhuhiicd Asia Alinor und northern Syrta from tlio ihinJ to the first mJlIrnnia 
R,c^, dcvtlopiid u kip^h oivili^jiTjoii, and -dunng 2Q0 yenrs 1400-1200 
eonsti luted oHil^ of ike chief empln.-^ of tht Near East. 

In u^inp^ the lenti ''Hiitiiis/" we must make it clear that ii is far fmm exact. 
The iein\ Is taken from the Bible* where the Hittites^ in Hebrew Hiitim nr bt^nS 
Hfiii (whence the Gcm-Lan term ^''Heihiier'^), arc frequently inerEiiuneiLi na one 
of the pre-lsraelitish peoples of Palestine. I'hey ^verc evt-n regarded os ethnically 
related to the Canaanites, Helh b^ing comiderud as the sccond-bom son of Canaan 
{GVfl., Xp i5>i while Ezekiel, in Speaking of Jerusakni^ w rites: ^^Thy birth and thy 
nativity is the land of the Canaanites: the Amonie was thy fatherp and thy mother 
an fJittisc."^ 45). On the uiher hand, many Biblical passages 

refer to Hittite kings of Syria. 

tg^THian inscriptiuns mendun the p^iwerful A'^^r^rt-entpirep whose rulers 
from the hfieeiiih 10 the thirteenth centuries b,c, fought with the Egy^piians for 
the supremacy of Syriap but often candudecl with them treaties and marriage^ 
alliances. 

In cuncifotm inscriptions, there are various references: {i) The people of 
A'Aoiri are mentioned in the eighteenth century ox. as overthn>wing ihc 
Hammurabi dynasty of J^abylonia. (2) ^Plie power of Khatti in Syria in ibe 
fourteenth oenturj’ b.c, i^ reflected in cite .Amama Tablets. (3) .Assyrian inscripiions 
show that the people of Khatti foughc frequently with the .Assyrians from the 
rime of Tigbth-pileser 1 , e. 1100 b.c., until the final conquest of Carchemish 
by Sargon Hp in 717 R.C. (4) Inscriptions from Urartu of the ninth-eighth cen^ 
turies B.c. contain several allusions to the expediiicins against the people of 
KhattL 

Greek references are very few' and veiy vague. Ii is uncrriBin whether the 
AtfltiWof the OdyiMV {xi, 521)+ w^ere really the Hiitiies. Herodi^tus (i, 76) speaks 
of rheni aa ^'Syrians/* while Strabo (xii* lii^ y) lermss them Lmlliomoip ^^Whiie 
SyTians/^ 

.An ancient source of confusion has been introduced by the fact that these 
Hittites Were themaelvesi usurpers of the name, which ne%'er occurs Jn Hit rite 
inscriptions except in the form flaitili, meaning "language of Haiiushash"' 
fje? fte/etc). This language isp however, not that of the Hi [rite dynastyp described 
above, but of the indigenous tian-^Indo-European people with their capital 
Haiiushflsh, who Inhabiced eastern Asia ^tln□i^ prior lo the in^nasion of the Indo- 
Europeansr It IS therefote this indigenous people whom atricily speaking wc 
should call Hattie or Hitiite; hut in order to avoid confusion some scholars 
call them '^Pruto-Hattic" or Proto-Hiitiie- 

On the other hand, the native lerm for the Indo-Eujnopean language of the 
Hitritc empire has nyt yet been discovered. V'arious remw have been suggested 
for this language, suth as Kanii^h, from the important Hitiitc dry of Kanesh nr 
Knnish, Some Hinitologlsts accept the teiTn Aar/ir/f or iXtshummiL It is, howeirr* 
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preferable, following the gre^t majority of $<^okrs, to use tht itmn Hattie'" 
for the nriginal mcafiing, j.e,, for the indii^enous uiKabiTAnts uf ihc hmd Hatti and 
their non-Indo-European language, pud to employ euneencionaily the Hiblical 
form of the same stein, HitEiEe, for the rulers of the Hitllte empire itnd their 
InUo-European language. The [erm Hlttite is used also for the Hixtite kingdoms 
of northern Syria whieh ejusced after the Hitcite empire came to an end, and for 
the "^Hittite hicfOg4pKic writing^' free trloiv). 

The PeopleS p Their Lancuages asu Civilization 

Raeially^ the HiiTiTes—as shoWiH tMth on their own and the Egyptian monu¬ 
ments'—belonuteJ to the so-called .Aimeiioid or Hit rite type, one of the three 
brunette sub-iypea of the broad-hended ivhite races. 'JTiey were dark, robust, 
thick aec« prognathouSp with a backward sloping foreheadp outward drooping eyes, 
m largc^ prominent and aquiline nosc^ the upper lip protruded and the chin 
somewhat retreating. They had straight blaek haiTp no beard and lively black eyes. 
We can assume that thts Armenoid type was a predominant among the HittiteSp 
but ii Is highly probable that they were of mixed stocky els tnay be proved by 
linguistic evidence. 

The rich royal archivesp discovered in 1006-7 at Boghaz-K%p the ancient 
ffatiu^hash, capital of the empire, are the miiin saurec for the study i>f Hittite 
histnr>' and civiliEation, and practically our only $nurce for ihe study of the 
Hittite language. Some documems are wriitcn in the .Aceadlan language and 
.Accadian cuncifotm script, the diplomatic language and script of the an dent 
Near Eastn but the bulk is in the Hittite language and Hittite cuneiform script. 

This Hittite lirnguagc has been recognized as tin Indo-European speech since 
its decipherment in 1^15 by the C 3 £ech scholar B. Hrozny, who has been mentioned 
before. 

Previously^ fantastic theories w'ere not lacking, and even connectiona with 
the Peruvian Kcchua or the Japanese or die .A^teot were suggested. Nowadaysp 
most philntugisis arc agreed that Hittite was among the first, or the firat, of the 
Indo-European languages to separate from the pi^rcnt stock. Due the American 
scholar Siuncvant hold^ that Hittite and the primitive Indo-European speech 
descended from a still earlier stock %vhicK he calls primstivc Indo-Hitrite. According 
to Bturtevant, Himie alone preserv'cs certain archnic fcatureSp w'hile the historie;i 1 
Indo-European languages agme in the same innovations. Sturtevant's theor>% 
accepted by some scholars {e.ff., CtecAe, 10+5)^ has been amcked by others 
(tf.jf., Gelb and BonfantCp i 945 >- The grammar of Hittite^ iL*; nnum and verb form, 
are clearly [ndo-Eurupean * hut only a part of Its vocabulary is sOp Hittite showing 
large inRucncca of otherp non-Indo-European, EanguageSp particularly of the 
indigenous limguage, Hattie. We may assume that when the Indo-Europeans 
arrived in their new homeland, they found themselves faced by powerful tribeg 
mare numerous than themselvcA, and speedily nniii^cd that if they were tp survive, 
they mu.se not stand aloof but mix with the native tribes. 

The ritual texts of Doghaz-Koy'contain many passages in three othet languages. 
One uf these, /unYi or Lmaart, at first mistakenly regarded as a Finnt>-Ugrian 
language, is cWly related to hlJititc, but it secnii to show a still greater influence 
of the indigenous languages of .Asia Minor, Htirrian is anotlier native language' 
it is a non-In do-European speech, and differs but very little from the languag^ 
of the Mitanni (it is perhaps the some); w'htle the third language, the Hattie 
speech already referred to^ was the non-Indo-European latippiage ui^;d by ihc 
indigenous population of Asia Minor, and belonged probably to the Caucasian 
group of langitagcs. A language called Fahummit\ '^the language of the country 
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qf Pala,*' mentioned in chc Uoghaz-K^y ducumi;^nt3, but nothing Ciin be suiid ds 
>Tt about It. 

In short, the ethnical and lingoistiir evidence ^^ogge^t tliat: ( i) caatern .^aia 
Minor was inhabited originally by the Hattio people, s^peaklng a non-Indo- 
European longue and belonging to the Amienoid cypej ^vitb the invasion of 
the Indq-'KuTopcan Ifittitcs, the hidigenous inhabiianra did imi disappear^ hut 
atieepted the rnreign Indo-European rulers, lntcrmi?cing with them 10 sueh un 
extent xliai their oviti racial t^^pe bveonie predominant, while their liinguiige 
strongly influeneed the speech nf the neiveoniers, and their ethnic name eon tinned 
to be used abroad to describe the whole empire. 

Hittitc civiliitatioTi pos^-sses certain original characteristics, Qlihuugh its 
debt is great in every respect to other contempQrary' cultures, especially that of 
Rabylon, T'hat it reached a high level is abundanciy shown by its rich literature, 
religiousr Jcxicographical and hisioricalt by the ad%'anccd military, adminiiitrstivc 
and political organization of the Hitclte empire, and by the master^' in diplomacy 
shown by its rulers in the hfteenth-thirteenth centuries ti.e. Moreover, the 
development of communications between the capital and the outlying prov-inLcs; 
the distinct individuality of its artistic monumental the social, cconotnic and 
juridIcaJ atiainmeriit displayed in the Hiitiie code and other documents^ and 
nnone especially the creatinn of an indigenous script belowO with the peculiar 
style of carving in relief the ligures and characters of the inscriptions (Fig. 45); 
all combine to demonstrate that Hittite civilization was not inferior to that of the 
Eg>'ptlans, the Rabyloniana qr the Assyrians. 

The Hittite Pantheon is^ roughly Speaking, a mixture uf Alesopotan^ijin and 
local elcmentSj, Hittite mythology is strongly influenced by Suinero-ilahylonion 
n^>ths, and the interpretation of omens, also mostly of Baby Ionian [>rLgin, undcr- 
vvent essential modificatirins in particular details. 

Main Historical Eve n- ts 

About the niidJle of the third millennium n.C-, eastern .Asia Minor was divided 
into a number of L-iiy-statc^; after a tong struggle^ one of them, the city of HactJ 
(Khatti), gained the supricmat:y over the others- During the last centuries of the 
third milleiiium b.c.| an [ndo-European invasion^ Idcnxi^ed by seme scholars 
with the coming of the Luwians, took place, and about aoM u.C., the Hittites, 
another Indo-European people, invaded the countr>% The city of Hattt+ then 
known its Hart ushash, became tht capital of a strung kingdom, which even succ-eeded 
in overthrowing the Babylonian empire^ ^Fhc good fortune of this Hittite empire 
did not last long. During the sixteenth and fifteenth centurlta B.c., it was in 
eclipse, but w^ith the rise of the Hitriic New Empite, w^hich lasted fmm the 
beginning of the fourteenth to the end of the thirteenth century n^c., Hittite 
power had no rival on its eastern borders, and ivaa no wise inferior to the ngv-ptian 
empire. The Hiidte kings Shuppilullumosh (1395-1355 B.cOh Murshilish 11 (1353- 
1325 JVluwacalLsh (1325-1297 a.c,), Hattushilish HI (1290-1265 h.c.), and 

Tudhaliyash IV (1265-1235 fl.O.) were great military leaders and excellent 
diplomat and administrators. How^ever, at the beginning of the rwejfth century- B.c. 
the Hittite empire came to on end, overthrown by barbarian hordes, attacking 
by land and se^L, atid known as the Sea-Peoples, probably of Indo-European 
affinities. The Hittite political and cultural centre was transferred to northern 
Syria, where small Hittite states Dresse, the most important of them being 
Csrchcmish. In the eighth cenmiy^ b.c. a|) these small kingdoms were conquered 
by the .Assyrians; Carchemish fell to Sargon 11 in 717 b.c. 


H^TiiL- hit^ruglyphtc ihiscriplinna 
carved in relic! 


r, Tlie imiiiC beJiitiful in^cnpliun frmn 

Cflj-cbemiih.r/th cent-urj- ha", 

2^ AiKJthtrinFicriplHon from Carchemish, 
fiih century" li-tr. 
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H 1 T T I T E 11 I E H O G L V P H 1 c WRITING 

The £0-called Hittitc hieroglyphic writing appears to have been 
emploved for a few centuries only, w^hen Jt£ u^tin had already adapted 
the early Babylonian cuneiform writing lo their language to form ihe 
script known as the 11 it rite cuneiform writing. This continued to be 
used until the end of ihe Hittiic Empire, both for official purposes and 
for those of daily life. 

There is no direct evidence that Hittite hieroglyphic WTiting was 
employed before 1500 h.c.; an inscription published by R. D* Bamett 
belongs roughly ro that period* However^ the majority of the inscriptiuns 
in this writing belong to the period of ihe Syrian Hittite states, particularly 
to the tenth-eighth centuries BX* The latest inscriptions may be attributed 
10 about boo EX'. (Fig. 4f>)> ft is a peculiar fact that in the Hitiite inother- 
country not many such inscriptions have been discovered, the greater 
number having been found in northern Syria, particularly in Carchemish 


Fig. 46—Laie Hlttitc hitino- 
glyphic Jiiacriplion ff. 600 

from Bulgur Dagh 
(BulgarTnadrn) 
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(^^§1-45 perhaps Fig. 47), Hamath, and Aleppo, The majority of the 
inscriptions are in relief or engraved (Fig. 47) on stone monuments or on 
rocks^ a few' are on lead, some are inscriptions on seals or impressions in 
clay, the famous 'rarkondemos seal is in silver. Some inscriprionSj 
particularly those discovered at Ashtir* preaeni a more cursive type of 
writing (Fig. 48). 

The first discovery of a Hittite hieroglyphic inscription was made as 
early as 1S12 in Hamarh (N.-f^yria). but the first serious studies W’ere those 
of Sayce and ^V^ight who recognised that the inscriptiorts Avere the work 
of the Hit rites and tried without success to decipher them by the methods 
that had hetn successful Avith the Egyptian hieroglyphic w riting, 1 loAveA'cij 
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thanks to the resean;hea of these two scholars and many othe^3^ Hittitc 
hieroglyphic writing seems to have yielded to a certain c^ttent to modem 
science. Not all scholars accept the achieved results, but there is increasing 
agreement on the main points of the decipheirment. 



Fig. 47—Hicritc hieToglyphic inscription cngruvcd cnr stone 


The inscriptions begin at the top right-hand side. The direction of 
writing is generally alternating in direction with the 

successive rows, like oxen ploughing a field—but sometimes from right 
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Fig. 4®—Hiiiltc hitroglyphlc cursive ajgns (H, [V^ VI tmd VII) compared wirh 
monumental symbols (h Hf. V and VITI) 


to left or from left to right. The characters face always towards the 
beginning of the line. Appropriate signs separate the individual words. 

The number of the signs is about 220, but according to Meriggip the 
Hittite hierc^lyphic system numbered as many as 419 symbols. They 
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are partly ideographic and partly phonetic; the greater part of the 
characters are ideograms (Fig, 49), for instance, the symbols for "god,” 
“king.” "prince,” "great,” "city,” "sacrifice,” “land," "ox,” or 
signs representing animals, plants, parts of the body, and so forth, employed 
cither as word-signs or detenninatives. Fifty-seven signs have according 
to Gelb (Fig. 50, i) a syllabic value. 


OrICIX of IIjTTITE IIltROGI.T PHIC W RlTtNO 

The problem of the origin of the Hittite hieroglyphic writing has not 
yet been solved. Some scholars have derived it from the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, others from the Cretan pictographic script. In fact, the 
form of Hittite hieroglyphic writing is highly pictorial, as is indeed that 
of the Egyptian hieroglyphics and the Cretan piciographs, but this does 
not mean necessarily that it must have derived from one of them. 
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Fig, 4y—Hirrire idcngniphic symbob 
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Indeed, a comparison betvi^n Hittite hieroglyphic writing and the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics shows that there is no direct connection at all 
benveen them; iid while there arc some external similarities bettveen 
Cretan piciographs and Hittite hieroglyphics (Fig. 50, 2), no connection 
can be proved so long as the Cretan pictographic script remains 
undeciphered; the chronological difficulties must also be considered. 

The present author's view is this: with the expansion of the Hittite 
Empire, the necessity arose for a monumental script for writing on stone. 
Perhaps impressed by the beauties of Egt'ptian w'riting, with which they 
were familiar, the Hittite rulers decided on a pictorial script as most 
appropriate for this purpose; Kroeber’s theory of “stimulus-diffusion" 
or “idea-diffusion” would here seem to fit perfectly, .^t a late [wriod a 
simpler cursive form of Hittite hieroglyphic writing developed (Fig. 48). 

As to the date of the creation of Hittite hieroglyphic writing, nothing 
can be said with certaintv, but we may assume that the script existed 
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Fig. SO 


ij The tiitfitc hteroglyphEc 
aylUbaiy According to Prof. 
L j. Gdb 


3, Comparison of Hirtite hJem- 
glyphic symbols (ii, iv„ vi and 
v\ii} with Ciretan pictognaphic 
signs (it iih V nnd viJ) 
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drtL-ady nbout the middle of the second mitlennium B.C., discounting 
certain opinions that are palpably absurd. Such are the \iew of the Itrilian 
Ribezzo that Hittite hieroglyphic writing was invented before 3000 b.c, 
and for over 1,000 years was e^tcliided from official use and employed 
matnEy on perishable materialp and the recent theory of the Czech 
Hittitologist Hrozny that Hittite hieroglyphic writing originated perhaps 
at the beginning of the third millennium B.c. and was connected Avith 
the Indus Valley script* 
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CHAPTER VI 


C H I N E S E LANGUAGE AND W R 1 T I N G 

C H I N l£ S E 

CH tK ESC is the onJy imcient ideographic or rather ^^tranailiona]'* system 

of writing which noi only is fitill used, but ii employed by a nation compming 
one-fifth of the population of the world, and in a countr^^ larger than the whole 
EurojKan continent. Noti-^irhsianding its extensive use by a people of high and 
ancient eidture, and not\^'ithjtaniitng its histon' of almost 4,000 year?, the intema] 
development of Chinese writing has been practically imperceptible, 'llie main 
evolution of the Chinese characters was, indeed, technical, external, “tali- 
graphic" as we may call it. Chinese WTiting has never passed beyond the transitional 
stage and, thus, has never reached even the syllabic stage. The reason for this 
peculiarity lies in the Chinese language. The three w'ell-known divisions of huniaii 
speech are the isolating, the agglutinative and the inflecting. The Indo-European 
and the ^Semitic languages offer familiar examples of the indectioiial stage. 

Chinese belongs to the Tibeto-Chinese family of languages, w^hich are 
panly agglutinative and partly isolating. No family of languages has such a great 
number of languages and dialects, and of speakers, and is spoken o%'er so %vide 
Hii extent, ^ the Tibeto-Chinese family^ extending from Peking to Baltistan, and 
from ccniml Asia to southern Burma. The Tibecn-Chinwe family is subdivided 
into the Tibeto-Burmese and the SiatnEsc-Chinese sub-familic^. Chinese, 
belonging to the latter, was probably once an agglutinative speech, but it h now 
isolating, that is to say, it does not contain terminations or other grammatical 
forms j the old preiixes and sufhxcs ha^'ing been worn away and having loat 
thtir significance are reptaced by independent words without the possibility 
of a retd inflexion. Thus, as a rule, if It 1 $ desired to modify the sense of a w‘ord 
in mspECt to time, place, or other rrlatian, this is not done by adding a prcfii 
or a snillix (that is by incorporation of a vowel Or a syllable with the main w'ord* 
as it la done in the agglutinative languages), but by adding some other, separate 
word having a meaning of its own. lltcreforc, the whole language as spoken 
in its many dialects and. written in a number of wa^^s, consists of rudimentary 
monosyllables, and compounds made from monosyBabies {Fig. 51), exactly 
os ^ ^house-maid" is made from ^■house*' and "maid/" There is an extreme paucitv 
of gmmmatical structure in Chinese^ strictly speaking, there is no Chinese 
gramn'iar, apart from syntax. The root never changes; the same w^ord can be a 
verb, a noun^ an adjective; the meaning is detennined only by the pkee of the 
word in the sentence. The charadertstic "cone'" In Chinese speech, which appears 
so difficuli to a foreigner^ is nevertheless of some help In mastEtring the language. 

A tone is an acoustic pitch or musical stress, or change of pitch and pitch 
Only, 'rhe tones are of utmost importance; they are just as irnportanc as the 
i'owcl itself Without the tone, the word has some othei: meaning or has no meaning 
St sll. A sv«rd pronounced on a low pitch means one thing, on a rising pitch 
anniher, on a high pitch another- The Chinese tones have, thus, nothing to do 
with stress or length or abruptness of the Indo-European languages. So charac* 
ren'stlc are the tones in the Tibeto-Chinese languages, that some scholars hav^ 
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suggested to Tcjtn rhenfi ^^poljToniCr” The number of tones varies from language 
to language, from djaiect to dialect' for iJiatance, Siamese and Cantonese have 
each sj3E^ Burmese has but two tori«- 

The possible combinations of the 45a or so Chinese syllables amoLinr thanks 
to ihe tones to about 1,200. Some dialects consist of a greater ruimber of different 
syllables^ the Peking diakct is said to consist of about the Canton dialect 

of i,S5S, and the Amoy dialect of abemt 2,500, Even so, rbe number of words 
would still be imuflicieni for the speech of a highly* civOiaed people, if it did 



I, Jiny ^fiuin. 


peracn “ a, .Vo" ' femuSc/^ j, Tzu, ‘‘chiJd,^* 

posterity/^ +t (Ceiinpci4«d of n-mboli 2 and 5)^ Huay "flood/' “^well/^ "fond of*'' 
"very/' 5, iOio, "kingdom” or "oouotry'" fEurnaunded with boundaries. 6^ CAujr^f* 
"centre/* ^*iniddle/' "inside." 7, Trf or Jh, ^'great,'^ 'Wble/' S, Yiffff, "supe¬ 
rior''u.^d for Enjdl^d}- / (ee>+ *"one." 10, AVA, "two/^ ii» three/' 

^'fqur/* [3, IFw, '"hve.** 14, Lu/'sia^*' 15^ CAVj, "sevtn/^ l6p Pti, ^'eLght. ” l7pCAia/'ninc,'' 
iS, Shih, ''ten/* A, ( 1 + l), .Va-yin, ^'female" r *'pcrson" ™ "woronn.'' fl, ( 6 -^ 5 ), 
kua, ''middle"' + "kingdom" = "Chins/' C, 'Ting (England)'" -h 

^'kingdom'" = "England/" D, (S—j-i- ij, Vfne~ku^jifi, "English" -f- "kuigdotii"^-i- 
"Engthhman/^ 


hot include very many ftctTtoayms^ that is^ words with tbe same sound but different 
meaning. If these homonyms w^eni to be written in alphabetic scripE, the 
ambiguity would cifirtaitily be much greater than It is in the present wridng* 
In which, for examplep for the sound thih there are ajg characDers (54, 40, 79, and 66 
lespectivcty for the different tones)* According to Professor Kar^gren, in the 
Mandarin dlaJcci (tee hilofu) there oie words whreh are pronounced 1, 59 shih, 
29 kw, and so forth, and the average number of words for each syllable is 10. 
However, thanks to the means of variation {that is, the tones), each word is 
protioLinced in a differeot inuslcal note, and the Chinese language has been ablo 
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to r«cmrh in powtir of ospression. Anuchcr citvis;::^ which facili tn uo de raiaiiEj 

the exa£l inediilng is the emptoytTieni of ^‘£>^on>Tn-compoujiLlft"- (Karlffren), 
that is to say^ pairifi of words of similar roeaning, which make each other 
recognisable; cL also **pidgin English" look-s^^t. (E. H. ^Minns.) 

*l"hc linguistic problem of China is still ftinlter complicated by the existence 
of a. great number of local JialectSr In recent tlmes^ however, thanks to the modem 
educational aystem, the so^allcd Mandarin dialect has become a kind of standard 
spoken language and bsis been even accepted for the new titcraturc, (The Mandarin 
dialect was onginally a northern Chinese dialect; there are four variations of 
which the Peking one predominates: it is much distorted with its great changes 
in initial sounds^) At the same time, experiments have been made—though 
without success—in introducing an alphabetic script^ w'hStc a simpliBcahon 
of Chinese writing seem& to have been panially successful through rcduii^lng 
tht number of its characters to a maximum of i ,000 or even 600 for use in popular 
books couched in basic" Chinese r 

Orij^fw 0/ CMftfse Culiurr 

The early history of the Chinese people and the odgin of their cultura is 
In the twilight bervveen the legendary and the histodcah The so-called "'First 
D^masty or the dyncL3|y of the Hsia, dated by Chinese tradition in the third 
millennium n.c., and in the first quarter of the second, is nowadays considered 
by some scholars as legendary'. While there is much talk of the four thousand 
or moire years of Chinese historj\ we know but that it existed, and perhaps the 
names of ten rulcra. 

The Hecond Dynasty',*^ or the djTiasty of the ^hang known alio as Yin^ 
Is generally dated 1766-11^3 s.c.p but the chronology' is far from Certain . We 
have the names of the tnon^chs and certain informsiions about the culture 
of that period. Chinese civilisation had already assumed definite chiiractcnsEics. 
The bronzes aTtrihutod to that period exhibit high lechnicaj skill. Writing w'as 
already well developed; there were already some local varieties. When we come 
to the Third Dynasty/^ or the dynasty of the Chou, commonly dated ii3z 
B.C.-349 B.C., wc find ourselves on firmer ground. aJlhough, while ^'all nuihoritles 
on the chronology of ancient China are in geniTPil agreement concerning both 
the relative and the absolute dating of events later than S41 B.c.p"' for the 
period earlier than this, "'there is great difference of opinion both as to relative 
and as to absolute thronolog>\^' {If. G. Creek) 

Prof. Latourette points cue that Chinese culture first definitely appears in 
what is now North Central China. ''It is significant that this is w'here the inide 
mutes across Central Asia ftotn the West enter China, and that Chinese dvilisaTion 
is prubablv not os old as that of the ancient centres of the W'ratem world. One 
cannot help but suspect something more than a coincidence/" \ do not rhitik 
however, that the theory—suggeared by some stholars—that Chinese culture 
derived from tl^t of the Sumerians, can hold Its ground. "Ilicre is another 
thcori,^, attempting to find In Central Asia the common source of both the curliest 
Mesopotamian and the earliest Chinese civilization, hut positive proof Is wanting. 

I agrecp therefore, with Pmf hatourettc; “We must wail for further discoveries 
in China and Central Asia before wt dare give a final opinion/^ 

Origin of Chinese Writing 

The probk-m of the on^n of Chinese w ritin^ is scill open. A dependence 
on the cuneiform writing has been sugge.sted, but this docs not seem 
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probable. There however^ no doubt that there exist certain internal 
similarities between the Chinese and the early cuneiform and Egj'ptian 
writings^ as indeed between all the idcograph!C'*'iiaiisitionial" scripts. The 
already mentioned theo^)^ of the American scholar A. L. Kroehcr, of 
the ""idea-diffusion'* or “stimuJus-diffusion" gives us perhaps the right 
solution. On this basis it is urged that the generic idea of the existence 
of writing (after it had developed in Mesopotamia, in Iran^ in the Indus 
Valley I and perhaps in some other nearer places still unknown to ua), 
when it reached Chinas might have induced some great Chinese personality 
to *'invent" or ""creatc^^ a particular script for the Chinese speech. 

Local traditions connect the origins of Chinese writing with the eight 
mystic trigrams much used in divinations^ pa km (Fig. 5a) meaning 
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(t) AiJfi, d n'; the iirit elemeiil, chc creative clmucut; '■Grand-rBfhtr*** 

“lift*" “fflvourible pmajit" 

(3) fiH, '" water/* ^"sea/' "Itglil'' 

(3) a, “fiitfp'' ■'heal/' the crcBlivc clcmcnC nf heat and light 

(4) "‘thi4nder/' mother of li^htnmg and heat, “'hard" 
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(5) ''wind/* ^'movabk/* 

( 6 ) water/" "Jiivef*/* liquid c-krncnr, "ci^]/* "cokl/^ "hhwh" 

! 7 ) AAt, ''tnountamK/' element which hindm moi'cmeiit 

8) Avfl, "earth/" terrestrial eJement; jtji, the second element, the clement pf dHtruc- 
ticMi; “Grand-molher,” ■'had prcsaHc" 

Fig, St —The Chinese mystic trisframs pa kaa 

'^eight divination-diagrams/* and the hexagrams, derived from the 
trigrams, or with a knot-device similar to the ancient Peruvian qtiipiis (tee p. 
2b). On the other hand, the use of taJly-aticks, the typical Chinese gestures 
(F*&- 53p *)t ornamentation, ritual symbolism and so forth, certainly played 
a more or leas considerable part in the creation of the Chinese characters. 

(iSee B. Chang Cheng-ming, hVmVwre r/i/iiowe ei humain, etc.^ 

Shanghai and Paris, 1937.) 

Prof. W. Perceval Yetts, the great authority on Chines writing,, 
rightly points out that in the earliest Chinese documents cstant—which 
may belong to the Shang-Yin dynast)^ {perhaps from 1766 to 1122 0.C.)— 
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“the principles of script construction were the same as when ITsu Shm 
defined them in the Shto um Preface (znd century a.d.; d.d.); and thev 
have not changed since," Prof. Yete^ therefore, comes lo the conclusion 
that "structural evolution came to an end at some distant dale unknown 
to us.” 

Indeed, unless we admit—as Prof. Yetts argues—that this structural 
evolution of Chinese writing was in progress for several centuries before 
the second millennium B.C.^ we may suggest that the Chinese system was 
created artificially, as a whole, by someone who knew already of the 
existence of writing. On the other hand, it should be borne in mind that 
as far as China^s remote past is concerned, *Wll is vague and uncertain 
prior to the beginning of the historical period about Soo B.O.; and much 
that has been written is mere conjecture concerning the Shang-Yin 
dynasty, which is supposed to have reigned for six centuries and a half, 
till overthrown by the Chou in iizz B.c, Still more misty is the Hsia 
dynasty, reputed forerunner of the Shang-Yin+ and verj' little is known 
of the conditions in China during the third and second millennia a.c/' 
(W. P. Yelts). 

The attempt of some scholars to prove the Sumerian origin of the 
primeval writing of China, implies at least great e.xaggerationis. The 
general conceptiori of writing might perhaps be borrowed, directly or 
indirectly^ from the Sumerians, but not a single sign taken from the 
Sumerian system can be found. A dependence on the Egypt bin hieroglyphics 
is still more unlikely. Chinese writing bears a thoroughly Chinese stamp, 
no less than Chinese art and customs. As Prof, Creel points out, at present, 
the issue is a dead one. “New evidence may appear, but as matters stand 
there is no proof that Chinese writing originated or tvas developed anywhere 
save %vithin the limits of w hat we know as China/' 

According to L. C, Hopkins, followed by other scholars, the earliest 
development of Chinese writing came from the hands of the professional 
diviners, while according to others it w-as due to the progressive complexity 
of governmental machinery^ 

The date of the invention or creation of Chinese w'riting is also 
unknown; we may assume, however, that it w'as already in existence in 
the early second millennium B.C. On the other hand, the prehistoric if not 
legcndaiy' emperors Fu Hsi, Shen-nung, and Huang-ti, or the secretaries 
of the latiert Ts'ang Chieh and Chu Sung (the fru shen, "gods of writing") 
to whom the invention and systematization of the Chinese cliaractcrs is 
attributed, are placed in most chronologies in the first half or about the 
middle of the third millennium u.c., dbcdunring a traditional attribution 
to the forty-sixth century^ B.C. 

Chinese tradition, according to the Shuo uett (ree below), attributes 
to the first of the aforementioned “gods of writing," the invention of 
the pa kiiu* to the secondj the invention of a knot-device memory' aid; 
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whereas, on the initiative of Huang-ti, Ch^ang Chieh created the ku 
or "^ancient figures." The t/m&rt, or "great seal" characters, according 
to the Shiio u-f?i appeared the first time in the Shth Chou p^kn^ a book 
written by Chou about the ninth centur>' B.€. About 220 the hsiao 
chuatt, or "small Beal” characters are said to have been introduced by 
Li Ssu and two other ministers of the lirst Ch'in emperor, ivhercas a 
simpler script, called // shu "was adopted to facilitate the drafting of 
documents relating to the multitude of priBoners at that time. (W, 
Ycits.) 

']*his Chinese tradition was until recently considered as more or less 
corresponding to InsEorical facts. Nowadays, serious sinologists not only 
consider the first of the mentioned "inveniors^' of Chinese writing as 
legendary culture-heroes, but also deny the eMistence of Chou, the 
reformer of writing. Chou according to L. C. Hopkins means deduciion 
from omens observed," or "an oracular response," and the thou tcin 
characters would, therefore* probably indicate the writing employed 
for instance in the "Honan bones'" {see below), Li Ssu is certainly a 
historical person j however, he is now considered not as an inventor of 
a system of writing but as an ancient "stanclardizer" of Chinese script. 

On the other bond, as Prof, Creel pointed out, excavations in Chinese 
neolithic sites have $o far produced nothing which appears to be writing, 
although "Chinese archseobgists are searching with special attention for 
traces of primitive Chinese wTiting ” On the whole, there is no evidence 
to show that Chinese writing existed before the second millenniuTn 
ax,; the earliest extant Chinese inscriptions, on bones, belong, 
belosv) to the fourteenth cenlun' bx,; whereas the earliest extant 
Sumerian inscribed dcjcumcnis arc attributed to the middle of the fourth 
millennium KX., and the Eg>ptian to the end of the same millennium. 

firr/iMt imeripthm 

Epigraphy has constituted an important branch of Chinese scholarship 
from du^yang iJ$iUt who in the middle of the eleventh century' ax. 
published the book Cfit ku h po fcei. Notes on over 4150 inscriptions 
dating from earliest times to ""Five Dynasties." A bibliggraphy published 
over twenty years ago (C/uVi shib uitt, "inscriptions on mcial and sEonc," 
Peking, 1926) contains some SoO works on epigraphy. 

Until the end of the Iasi century' there were very' few inscriptions 
extant, other than those on bronzes, svhich could be attributed with 
certainty' to a period anterior to the last quarter of the third century' bx. 
(Ch’in dynasty). According to Prof. Creel, of the things used by 

ihese people* which might have come down to us as evidence of iheir 
culture^ were very perishable. . . . I'heir books were v^-rilten on tablets 
of wood or bamboo. In the w'ct climate of China such materials decay 
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<juickly/' Th(s inscriptions on poiieiy vessels (with characters usually 
single) and Jade—one of them being inscribed with eleven characters— 
are rare. Probably no stone inscriptions are extant; the "Vii Tablet" 
(Fig, 53, 2), the supposed copy of a prehistoric Chinese Inscription of 
the eighteenth century B.C,, is according to Prof. W. Perceval Yetts “an 
undoubted forgery.*’ 

I bc famous inscribed “Stone Drunts**—now in the gateway of the 
Confucian Temple of Peking—(ten roughly chiselled mountain boulders 
or truncated pillars, one and a half to nearly three feet high, with an average 
dreuntference of seven feet) are commonly attributed to the reign of 
King Hsiian (Say-ySa b.c.) or even to the last century of the second 
millennium B.C. According to Prof. Yews and other scholars, they belong 
to the third cemuTy b.c. Jt is commonly accepted that they are inscribed 
in ta chuan. 

.A great many of the Chinese bronzAss are inscribed, but till the end 
of the Shang-Yin dynasty (1122 B.C.?) such inscriptions were usually 
ii'crv short, some cotiiatning only one or two characters indicating a name, 
or .suggesting a sacrificial function, dedications or invocations to ancestors, 
for instance the inscription ‘‘For Father Ttng,” and so forth, On the 
other hand, some of the bronze inscriptions, especially those of later times, 
are quite lengthy. Many of them are %'ery' accurately dated, to the year, 
month, and day, but the dates recorded arc of little help: some arc of 
merely local importance; others add the specification “of the king” 
(which obviously was sufficient at the time), but omit the name of the 
king. 

An epoch-making discovery was made in iSgtj, In the village Hsiao- 
i*un (perhaps the ancient town of llo Ian (Ihia), near .-^n-yang, in 
northern Honan, there were excavated, in drcumsiances imperfectly 
known, several thousand fragments of hone and tortoiseshell engraved 
in ancient Chinese characters. They arc in a surprisingly good state of 
presen'ation, and this is probably due to the protective properties of 
loess in which they were buried. Some of the fragments show an uncommon 
smoothness and finish. “The surfaces of some were polished until they 
gleamed like glass. Most of them had queer oval notches on their backs, 
and T-shaped cracks." (H, G. Creel.) 

The exact date of these inscriptions is uncertain; some scholars 
attribute them to the latter part of the Shang-Yin dynasty, others think 
that the writing recorded was already obsolete in the period to which 
these bones arc attributed. .According to Prof, Creel, "we have a peat 
many bones which unquestionably date from the reign of W’u Ting 
(1324-1266 B.C.). Whether some of our inscriptions go back 10 the time 
of Pan K^ng (1401-1374 b.C.) is a question which is still being debated.’* 

The inscriptions arc generally believed to l>e remains of are hives 
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left by royal divine rsj they are responses given to private individuals 
who came to seek the aid of divination in the affairs of daily life. It is 
not to be supposed that once these bits of bone reached the hands of 
scholars they were deciphered easily. At first, even Chinese palajogtaphera 
could make out no more than a word here and there, while the very 
nature of the inscriptions remained a mystery'.” However, "it is now 
possible to read most of the characters in almost any inscription^ imd 
to understand quite adequately the meaning of most inscriptions, 'rhis 
adventure in scholarship has been as thrilling and in many ways as notable 
an achievement as the decipherment of the Egyptian hieroglyphics.” 
“Most of this work has been by Chinese scholars.” (H. G. Creel.) 

Although these inscriptions are very short—most of them containing 
not more than ten to twelve characters, and the longest hardly exceeding 
sixty—their importance from the point of view of the history of writing 
is paramount^ there appear to be some 3,000 different characters, of which 
however not more than some 600 have been identified. .Amongst the 
various diffiailtics offered by the script of the “Honan bones,” there 
is that of the uncertain discrimination between different characters and 
mere variants of a character. 

Story of Chinese Characters 

In the long history of Chinese writing, there are two fields of 
development: (1) the external form of the Chinese symbols, and (a) the 
systematization of the Chinese characters. 

External Form of Chinese Symboh 

The main changes in the shapes of the single symbols were due to 
the changes in the materials used for writing; thus, when the narrow 
bamboo stylus w'as used and writing was done on silk and slips of bamboo 
or wood, lines and curves could be easily traced, and they were all equally 
thick; these peculiarities are shown in the /« eftuan, “greater seal 
characters” (Fig, 53, ba and 54, i-a.), and the AjiVw chuaa, “lesser seal 
characters” (Fig. 53, 6A). Bronxe tools, shaped like the “burin” or knifes 
were employed for the engraved script. 

The invention of pi, the writing-brush made of clastic hair, enormously 
influenced the formal evolution of the script; curves became straight 
or nearly so, and the likeness to the original pictures was in most cases 
destroyed (the transformation of the early cuneiform writing presents 
a good parallel case). This invention js traditionally attributed to Meng 
T'ien, the builder of the Great Walt, w'ho died about 210 B.C., but must 
precede him. The fluid was generally a dark varnish. A further develop¬ 
ment of the external forms of the character came with the invention of 
paper in a.d. T05. 
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A/rti'n Varieties of Chinese Writing 

On the whole, the main vnarietiea of early Chinese writing are the 
ku wen, or "ancient figures,” the ta c/iuan, or “greater seal," the hsiao 
rinim, or "lesser seal” and iishu or "official script*" "These four figured 
in the original Sfiuo win. where most of the leading or ‘entry' characters 
were in 'Small Seal,' the text was in // shit, and examples of kti win and 
f/w« wen (sjTionymoiia with to ehuan] were cited in order to explain 
steps in evolution*" (W* P. ^ etts.) The Shuo win mentions five other 
varieties of Chinese writing employed under the Ch in dynasty (aai-aofi 
fl*C*)r the A’o/tf, inscribed on tallies; the ch'ung shu, fanciful characters 



Fig. 54—Main evp^a ot Chinijae wriiing 
l, Chmn. 1, chuan, Li ihu. 4. TV flo jAu. 5, K\» thu. K j^rw 

shaped like birds or insects, ihc mu vm, used for stamps or sealsp and two 
varieties of the sku shu, one employed for official nottceSp and the other 
used for inscriptions* Another style of writingp the pa fin lies midway 
between the h^iao trhuaK and the U shu. 

There are no documents extant written uniformly in my of the most 
ancient scripts. On the earliest bronzes estaitt and on the ^^Honan boneSp 
the ku icen predominate, some of Avhieh are already in an evolved fomip 
but there are also some simple pictogramSp as w'ell as some symbols 
which may he considered as ta chuan. According to L- C. Hopkinsp both 
the ta chuan (traditionatlyt as already saidt attributed to ca. ninth cenimy- 
B.c*) and the hsiuQ ^huan (attributed to ra. 220 B.c.) have been created 
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under the Shang-Yin dynasty. whereas Li Ssu, as already mentioned, 
was onlv a standardbeer of the tisiim diunfL Concerning the h i/iw, it is 
generally accepted that this style was created under the Ch'in dynasty, 
but whereas the tradition attributes its invention to Ch'cng Miao, according 
to Prof, Yetts “more likely it resulted from the adininistnitive needs 
of the centralized govemtneni recently set up." Abbreviation and 
simplification are the main characteristics of the h shu (Fig. 54, 3), which 
became the prototy pe of the various Chinese scripts employed for nearly 
two thousand years till the present day. 

Out of tbc//^/i«, many forms of writing developed. Mention may be 
made of the following: 

(1) Hie actual dassicaUcript, k'mshu. Fig. 54. 5 (called also “clerkly 
hand*"), which was invented by Wang Hsi Chih {A-l>. 321-379). 

(2) 'fhe verv^ cursive ts'an rim, or "^grass character" (Fig. 54, 4), w hich 
**50 curtails tlie usual strokes as to be comparable to a species of shorthand, 
requiring special study- It seems to have been in use as early as 200 H.C.” 
(Latourette.) 

(3) I’hc hsmg jhu (Fig. 54, 6) or running liand, used in ordinan- 
correspondence, developed at a much later period. 

(4) V’arious, less important, cursive scripts, such as Smig tew [the 
cursive script of the Sung dynasty, a.d. 960^1279)^ the lien izu, and other 
forms of writing. 

Among the great number of various scripts used in the past or to-day, 
we have mentioned only the most important, but Chinese calligraphy 
knows of many other forms of writing. 'Fherc are. or were In the past, 
more than a hundred ornamental scripts with fancy names (Fig. 55)^ 
such as the script of the precious stones, the script of the stars, of ihe 
clouds, of the dragons, of the birds, of the bells and vases, of the tadpoles 
{k'a tm faw; Fig, 53» 2) and many magic scripts. The tadpole script wa$ 
an archaic form: certain characters are very like tadpoles, for instance, the 
character "son*", etc. 

Systematizatiofi of Chinese Characters 

The systematization of the Chinese characters is the second important 
field in the history of Chinese writing. The natural development of an 
ideographic-“lransitional" script and its many different varieties; the 
spreading of the knowledge of writing all over the immense teirttoiy' of 
China, and various other obvious factors, were the causes of the excessive 
multiplication of symbols, including numerous useless, doubles, 
abbreviations, cursive varieties, faulty^ forms due to the ignorance of many 
scribes, and so forth* 

In order to reduce this mass of written symbols. Chinese scholars 
from fairly early times devoted considerable effort as well as ingenuity, 
to introduce some method in their intricate system of wriiing^ The 
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earliest class! Hcation^ Erh ^ecms to have been compiled about the 
eleventh centun' It b a collection of terms and phrases arranged 
under nineteen categories. According to tradition, about the ninth 
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ecGtur>^ B.C., Chou compiled a catalogue of the standard symbols {ku wm 
or f/jou toin, now considered as synontTnous u'ith ta c/iiiflfl); this 
tradition^ hoAvever, is doubtful above). At the end of the third century 
B.c.p Li Ssu published the official catalogue Saw ts'ang, containing 3,300 

characters. ^ ^ 

Four cenmries later, in the second century^ a.d., Hsu Shen published 
the lexicon Shuo tpin (or Shuo cAf>/i tzu, meaning “An Explanation 
Off j\fiqit‘-[it Figures and an Analvsis of Compound Characters ), aniendiing 
and commending Li Ssti's catalogue; and classifying the Chinese characters. 
He reproduced 10,516 symbols {of which 9,353 were simply and 1.163 
doubles), under 540 rational key^s^ or radicals (classifiers). Hsu Sht^n "svas 
chiefly concerned w ith the form of characters and their origins, though he 
added brief explanations of the meanings. Elis sources were the aur\'ivmg 
classics, the writings of his predecessors, and inscriptions on bronze and 
stone" (W* P. Yerts). The Shuo may still bo regarded as the main 
source for the study of ancient Chinese writing, 

P/tauetiC Dicllonams 

In the bc^Einings, Chinese writing perhaps repmsented the spoken 
even this problem is still sub while according^ to Prof. Karlgrcn, the writing 

of the early peripd 'Svas the natural rcpmductbn uf the spoken langu^^/' in 
Prof. Creel's opinion, It *'was couched In an idioTti ^uiie different from the spoken 
tongue-'* However, at the time there was no need to reproduce in wxitin^ the many 
bisyllahic compounds used as words in the mtMlem common speech. 

"On the whole, nowaday's Chinese writing represents the forgotten speech of 
several thousand years ago, li appeals^ therefore, to the eye rather th^ m the 
car. l*be Chinese wdticn language, notable for its richness of expression and 
ftcxlbility^ is in its rules of composition, its style and its vocabulary, far removed 
from the vernacular, which^ beside*, developed dialcci* so diffvrecii chat they are 
mucually almoai unintelligihk. ^icholars who cannot understand each other's 
speech, can read the same btsoks and communicate by w riting. 

Tradition assigns the invention or the development of Chinese "phonetics''' 
or spelling, to Buddhist missioiuiries from India translating their sacred boots 
into Cblncse^ who were aiurious to intmdacc some system in order 10 read and 
explain their holy scriptures correctly. How^ever. the moat imponanc system of 
Chinese spelling is the syllabic method fati which gives the sound of a. 

character by writing two other character, the first to reprsent the initial and 
the pnlaalii^tion, the second to represent the final—including the vowel—* 
the labialisation and the tone. 

About A.D. 500. Chinese scholars started the publication of the 
phonetic dictiortaries, yQn fu, classified according to the sound and the 
tone of the words. 

Of the original Yu p'ien, published in a.p. 543, w hich was the earliest 
dictionary to employ the fun effieh systeni, only a fragment found in 
Japan is extant. In a.d. 601 the Ch'iek yiiu was published; it was a phonetic 
diaionary of northern China. It was enlarged in 751 under the tide Tang 
yun, which was included in the Shuo whi c/tieh tzu^ compiled in 986 by 
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an imperial commission presided over by Hsii Hsiian. Il was revised again, 
in ton, by an imperial commission and republished as Xiraflg yiin, 
arranged according to 306 finals, classed under the 4 tones. This was 
followed by ^-arious revisions and editions until K’ang-hsi (1662-1722) 
published his famous dictionary containing as many as 44,449 Chinese 
characters, classified under 214 kej s only, the greater part of the s^bols, 
juQfg ljo,ooOp being eitlier out of date or doubles or faulty signs. 


Oassijitathn of Chinese Characters 

The Chinese lexicographers divide the Chinese characters into six 
classes. Hu shu, or “six scripts/' They are, to be exact, '‘modes of expressing 
spoken words in rvriting” (W- P, ketts). 

(i) The symbols ksiang or haang /iniig, "likeness of shape (Fig. 56)— 
consisting of the simple drawings of objects, of animats and human beings, 
and so forth—form the basis of Chinese writing, as of any Ideographic 
^^transitional” script. 
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Flgy 56 ^—Hsiang symboU 


The lisiang may be called pictograms; they are crude ‘"fibres,” 
attempts to picture natural objects; with ether w'ords> rude pictorial 
symbols representing the human figure^ certain parts of the body, various 
animals, fishes, stars^ plants, objects of daily life^ and so forth. A circle 
(often oblate or flattened on one side) with a dot or stroke inside it* 
represented the **sun’"'; the sketch of the crescent or the waning moon, 
represented the "moon.” A range of peaks stood for mountain. The 
sketch of an infant stood for "child," A round hole indicated mouth. 

A "tree^^ w^as represented by a sketch of the branches and the^ 

Lines representing the swiftly running W'aters of a stream stood for river 
or "water*” At the same time, the picture-sv^mbol "sun" stood also 
for "'day**" the picture-symbol "moon^^ stood also for "month,*" 

and so forth. The Shuo tcin contains 5G4 examples of Mang. 
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(2) The cMk shth, indicative dr self-explanatory characters (Fig. 57): 
abstract ideas are represented by signs borrowed frorn other words 
related to thcio in mining, or by the representation of the gesture 
usually accompanying the abstract idea in question; a handicraft for 
instance is represented by the tCM;>l commonly employed in the trade in 
question. 

Not many characters belong to this cla$3* It contains the simplest 
numeralsj such as "'one/' "two/* **three/' represented by one, two or 
three lines; the words ihinig, "above/' and /mfl, *'below/' represented 
by a dot or a short Hnc drawn above or Mim a longer line. "To speak/" 
yen, is represented by the sketch of a “mouth” with a "tongue" in it; 
tan, "dawn," but also ^^day/" is represented by the "sun" above the 
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without its internal line. Similar devices were employed for writing 
"half^^ or "middle/' "square" or "j5one/' "limit"' or "border” or **frontier” 
(Fig. 57). A "sprout" proceeding out of the “ground" stood for "lo be 
bom,"" "to bear" or “to beginj" and so forth. 

(3) Hui i (Fig. 58) logical aggregates or suggestive compounds 
which “assemble ideas"" (/mi i); they are based on a natural association 
of ideas, their significance being indicated by their component parts. 
The characters belonging to this class may be called "ideographic 
combinations"" {W. P. Yetts), or simply “ideograms/* On the whole, 
abstract ideas are here represented by characters consisting of two or more 
simple figures put together. 

These simple figures may be identical (for instance^ ttvo figures 
“woman” indicate “quarrel"; three such figures, “intrigue""j tivo figures 
“east/" indicate “evcr%'where”); or different (e.g.^ “to hear" and “door" 
indicate “to listen"; *‘m3n” and “word"" = “sincere^ tnie"). This is a very 
interesting class^ and the Shuo-tcen contains 1^167 such characters. China 
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being an ovenvhclmingly agricultural countn-, the characters connected 
with agriculture are numerous; for instance, "field"+“strength” = 
“young”; "tree”+"hand”=“tO collect": "whcat”+"lmife”= “profit” 
(4) C/u«i« cfiti (Fig. 59, t), "Defiectiona and inversions"; the meaning 
of certain vvords is indicated, by generalization or analogy, by characters 
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representing other words, or by turning the sign upwards, downwards or 
sidewards; for Instance, the character "prince" written In a different way, 
gives the meaning "officer” or “clerk"; the character "corpse” is a 
derivation from the symbol "man,'' 'I he character for f^n, “ch'dd,” turned 
upside-down, is used in ancient inacriptions to represent f'H, "childbirth *; 
the symbol shan, “mountain," rotated through a right angle, indicates 
/ok, "tableland," "huge” (Yetts), 
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Fig- 55 

I , Chuari ^hou Ey'inbols. 2 ^ The nine boiuc stiokea, pf Chllie$4 OMii chieh ivinboLi 

The exact rnt^nln^ of ^hit is uncertain. Frof+ YetOJ suggests 

^'shifted axes," "Sometimes the entire character is reversed, while the 
pivotal axis remains constant.^' Prof. Latouretie suggests "'turned round" 
or characters related in sense. However, as Latourette points out^ this 
class is concerned only with pcculiartties in the use of characters. 
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(5) Chia €hifh, “bomow-hclp” (Fig. 59, 3), that ia characiens borrowed^ 
for words hitherto unwritten, which resemble in aound hut not in sense. 
^'Accidental and intentional interchange of characters representing 
homophonea” (Yetta). Also "false borrowing^* and arbitrar)' symbols 
as well as “misused'' characterSp that is, “borrowed because of close 
resemblance in aspect, despite unlikeness either in sense or sound’* 
(Yett$). 

On the w'holfip ccrcain k&monyffis, that is, words having the same sound 
but a different meaning, or conventional symbols or local homonyms, 
or even erroneous characters once adopted for words for vvhich there w ere 
no other signs, continued to be employed as regular Chinese characters; 
for instance^ one of the symbols for “scorpion/* wan, has been borrowed 
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Fig. 60—Wji/rje tftSifg symbols 


"10,000"; 

tsu, "foot" is used to express 

ttu, "to be sufl 


Ad, **to sing"’ indJeates also "elder brother/* the latter being pronounced 
Ati m popular speech only; ihe character j/ff/j, "arrosv/^ represents also 
5Aj7r, "dung”t the symbol for ft or “a stolk bearing a flower or fruit/^ 
in early times represented also the word tin **emperor^^: later an c^tira 
stroke xvas added on the top, indicating that the ti in question was the" 
one “above the heads of men/' that is the * “sovereign ruler” (Fig. 53,5)* 
This class includes also names of certain animals and plants. 

(6) Hsingsheng^ meaning "formulate" or"harmonb:e sound/' generally 
known as phonetic compounds (Fig, 60), number 7,697 In the Shmwin 
and constitute the most important cluss; nowadays, it comprises nine- 
tenths of the Chinese characters. It is thi$ class—the cuneiform and the 
Egyptian writings presenting similar but not identical devices—which 
made It possible to increase, even 10 excess, the number of Chinese hols, 
and at the same rime to eliminate the obvious ambiguities. 
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Indeed, the characters belonging to this class consist of two parts; 
{a) the phonetic clement, which, in analogy with the characters of the 
preceding class, gives the rough pronunciation, the sound of the word; 
and (6) the determinative, the element (represented above or below, 
inside or around, to the right or the left, of the other element) which 
indicates the meaning of the word. For instance, the phonetic element 
k 6 , “fruit" (a picture of a duster of fruit on a tree; “radical” tree), together 
with the determinative ihui, "water," indicates A’o, “river"; tog^er 
with the determinative '‘words,” it expresses ft’d, “to inquire, to examine ” 
and so forth. .Analogously, hung (meaning “handiwork"), added to the 
“radical" or “determinative” jAki, “water,” indicates the word hung, 
now pronounced chisng or idtittg in Peking and hong in some southern 
dialects, meaning “river”; added to the determinatives hnn, “heart," 
it means A’mh^p “impatience”; with yen, “words" =“quarrel,” Sinruiarly, 
tlic character yisnjr, “square," employed as a phonetic, and added to the 
character “canh," used as a determinative,indicatesthew'ord/rtWf,“ place"; 
fu, "no” or “not” (used as a phonetic) + “mouth” = /u, “to oppose”; 
+ “grass” = ft!, "luxuriant’*; + “heart” = “sorry,” + “hand” =* “to 
shake off” or “to wave to and fro” (Latouretie). 

W • 4 * • 

The first two classes are also called teen, or “figures,” whereas the 
classes (3)—(6) are also known as isu, or derivatives. 


Modern Chinese IVrilittg 

Lastly, we must mention the cbssltication employed in modern 
Chinese dictionaries, which may be of three kinds; (<») according to the 
meaning 0/ the words; (A) phonetic, according to the sound and the 
“tones”: and (f) graphic, according to the external form of the symbols. 

(rt) Chinese compound eharaciers can be dt-coraposed into primary 
elements; Chinese ancient authors recegniised some 500-600 elements, 
but modem scholars estintate the number at 30O (Fig, 61), 

(fc) We have already menlioned that the phonetic elements used in 
Chinese, including the “tones,” cannot be veiy numerous; according 
to some Chinese scholars there arc *‘one thousand motlteis of sound,*' 
which is roughly right. 

(c) From the external, graphic or calligraphic, point of viciv, the Chinese 
characters can be reduced to nine strokes; some of them, however, having 
two or even four variants, so that some symbols contain as many as 
17 strokes (Fig. 59, 2). 

On the whole, the Chinese characters are classified in 21+ categories, 
(Fig. 62), distinguished by certain radicals or “keys.” according to 
the number of strokes they contain; for instance, “keys” isi-6ih contain 
I stroke; 7th-29th, 3 strokes; soth-fioth, 3 strokes, and so forth; I he 
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kcya 2i^ih-2i3thj i6 stroke^^; the 214th '"key/* 17 strokes. The single 
*^keys**—some of which contain oT,'er 1,000 characters» for Instancep the 
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140th “key,” /fVjKi, “gras," 1,431 symbols? the 85th “key," shui, “water," 
1,354 characters—are classified internally according to the number of 
strokes of the phonetic clement. 
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Fig. 62—The 214 of Chlnt^^e writing 



The direction of writinji^ Chinese is vertical, from top to bottom; 
rhe columns begin on the righi-hand side of the page. 

Chinese writing being too complicated, not many peoples adopted it 
or adapted it to their language; but the Japanese, the jVnnamitcs and some 
non-Chinese peoples of China did so. It has* however^ influenced externally 
many other scripts, particularly the Mongolian scripts and the Korean 
alphabet. 


Refh ESENT ATtON OF CHINESE BV LaTIN ALPHABET 

The difficulties in representing Chinese by the Roman, script arc 
ver\' great. As long ago as 1859, Sir 'I'^homas Wade dei.nsed a system of 
Romanization for Chinese words. It is still the most widely accepted 
among English speakers, and 1 have used it here. A new system, called 
RQFr:at:;y/i (or GAV,), meaning “Xational Language Latin Script," 
was promulgated by the Chinese Ministry of Education in 192S. In this 
new s}^stem, aspirates and tones are indicated not by auxiliary signs or 


iiB 
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figtires, as in the old systems, but by sli|^ht variations in the spelling. See 
W, SimoPp J/if A'ew OjffiaatCiiinese-Laiin Script, London, Prabsthainp 1942. 
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CHAPTER V II 


ANCIENT CENTRAL AMERICA AND 
MEXICO, AND THEIR SCRIPTS 

General Sketch 

To VN’DEflSTAND the particular importaiice of the existence of writing 
in ancient Mexico and Central America, one must view it in relation to the 
^neral problem of ancient culturc-hnilding. It has been shown that there 
IS a striking simiJarit)- in place, time and culture underlying the great 
civilizations of antiquity. These have originated and developed, roughiv 
speaking, simultaneously, mainly in great river valleys situated in one 
continuous land-area, within the nonhern sub-tropical belt, and nowhere 
else They appeared successively later in time the further we travel, 
c^t or west, from western Asia. Their culture was based on the knowledge 
of writing, the employment of metals, the cultivation of wheat the 
domestication of certain animals, the use of the wheel, and town-building. 
No other area presents this homogeneity in fundamentals. The indigenous 
Civilization of Mexico and Central America seems—but it is far from being 
certain—to form in some respects an exception; it would be perhat^ the 
o^y ex«pUoii. It is because of this probleta, which is the main reason 
of our dedicating a whole chapter to that region, that we must deal briefly 
with the other problems concerning the cultures of ancient Mexico 
and Central .America. 


"Mystery” of Ancient Mexico 

cooqweac Ln the We« Indies during the last vmi* of the 
and the fln.t yeare of the si«t«nth, centuries, had proved to’be a failure 
to the bpsjush adventurers ir aewch of riches. Then a rumour begun to snread 
that the moujitaim of the adlacent mainlimd there lived the empemr of a 

pwple i^led the Azt^ who dwelt m golden castles and slept in golden beds 
r d'd Tk P'«« |,'=^dinancl Con« «,d hi, three hundred advemuiS 
^ded in Ta^o on ijth Mi^ch, 1519. In two yem, and five luomlw, with thfi 

!^Ir— 

Many mins, some of them vrith «rved, andptured walls and doomav* and 
figures m smcco, the remnants of andgnt rities and villages, are scattered'over 
nearly of the present Republic of Mexico, and the neighbouring reuntriii m 
south, bculpnires, grent mcmoliths.inuill terra-cotta masks and idols, constantly 
ploughed up m some parts of the coimtrj, amts, jewels, and manv other oSxts 

peoples. The Mexicans played vanous ball gamre w’ith that atrangc thing which 

1:^0 
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wc now cull an ind[^.rubber ball. The '^devilish scrolls/* ^ rhe Spjwiish fanatical 
priests described the .\[cK[can manuscripts (which were diligently destroyed by 
the archbishop wtumairaga), end the tablets, slabs and mu-itnliths awvcd with 
''hieroglyphics^* ^hoived that the nadetfis were acquainted vviTh tvriting. 

The COiiquerOrs Were uhviously puzaclcil by the many strange, mainly truncatcij, 
pyramids—che great pyramid of Cholula measures i,+40 feet upon its base^ its 
hci|[ht is 200 feetj the area on its summit measures more than an sen?—and the 
mysterious courts and c^uadrangles, with can ed atone halls about them ("mansions 
in shies/' as some explorer called them)^ found on the high slopes and table 
lands of ^lexico, ’^I’he sculptured facades of "palaces^' and pyramJd-TcitipIcs^ 
mined and ubandoned in the dense, tropical forests of ^'ucaiaiHn and particularly 
the sculptured ifir/ne of great beauty' and individuality protruding strangely from 
the junglep have excited the imasi nation of romantic ttavellcrs and esplnrcrs, 

TTic accounts of the conquerors show that the iapaniands were vastly impressed 
with the eridences nf the wealth of the native rulers and the advanced cuLiur;' 
of the priestly classes j we know now, however, how highly eolflurcd those accounts 
were, and that the exaggeration was due partly to the wish of the adventurers to 
impress their monarch and their pcapje at home, and partly tq their great 
Ignorance^ Indeed, the native peoples who showed a certain development in some 
respects, were barbaric in others; their temples were the scenes of cruellies 
and human sacrihees; no animal had been domesticaieJ; nn iron tools were used, 
although iron abounds in America; their weapons were iho^e of savages; they 
did not employ the \vheel either in pottery-rnoking or for vehicles. 

Howc%'cr, the study and pseudo-study of those civj]j;;ations+ or rathEr jsernj- 
civih^Eations, the problems connected with the ntiKins of tho-se peoples, their 
languages, and their potsibk afHnitica with the various European and Asiatic 
races, have agitated European scholars and wealthy amateurs far centuries. Xo 
part of the world has formed the subjccr of SO many wild ihcorics, and few present 
so itiimy riddled to solve, ’'rhcorics and analogies have been adduced pointing lo 
cveiy- other continent, even to those which have never criatctl, as the long sought 
place of origin^ '/hus, the most fantastic ihe^iriL-i haic been suggested: the 
legendary ctsntineni of Atlanlis, and the suppcKScd vigorous and cultured race 
who were reputed to inhabit it, is the most popular among them. Some CKplorer 
tried hard to prnvc that not only were the Mexican and the Egyptian civilioationa 
connected, hue that the Mexican w-as the original uf the Egyptian. Lord 
Kingsb^jrough expended ii fortune to ptov^, in eight votumes, the supposition 
of the Spanish hiiicurian GanriB that the natives of .America are no less than the 
dcscjcndants of the Ten Tribes of Israel. Many other peoples (CarthaginianSp 
Libyans, Asayrians, Persians, Japanese, .Australasians, Hindus, Kskimo, 
_\tongolians, Tatars, Irish, Welsh and Others) have been successively considered as 
Candidates far the paternity of the Mexican races. LTnscLcntifie writing on the 
subject has continued until the present day. 

Study of Akcient Mexico anp Central AMEntcA 

The time IS not within sight w’hen a complete and generally agreed elucidiition 
of all the problems connected with this tascmating subject can be put forward; 
the chronological questions, foe example, are certainly not to be explained ivith 
ease. Neikcrthc]esa, it must not he suppoued that Xfexacan archaeology has been 
neglected. Eomnus .Americanists (Briiishp North- and Ccntnd-AirLerican, German, 
French^ Italian, and oiheti^ have devoted thereto years of hard study and research, 
and many splendid results have been achieved. The labours of painstaking 
investigators (explorers, archaeologists, ethnoh?gEsT^^ linguists) and the results 
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obtiiinA^d by orchKobgical expeditions ciui to work on the spot, are constantly 
afTording evidence that a great mass of potential information still exists waiting 
to he uncovered. 

In order to solve the intricate problems of hisror>\ ethnology' and linguistics^ 
much research work has still to be done. Investigation on the spot is not easy^ 
it is rendered still more diflicuU by the inaccessibility' of some parts of the region 
and the malarial infection of others. Havoc and destruction have been wrought 
upon many famous sites^ both by man and nature^ the natural levens of root and 
branch in the tropical jungle of Yucatan ’iverc efhdt;ni sgenis In throwing down 
pyramids and wails which the ignorant inhabitants only spared because of their 
inacccsslbihty. From the ethnological point of \iew, noc only were the pre- 
Columbian cultures and idioms most heTerogeneoLiS, but there now exist few 
native peoples whose culture haa not been much changed by European ciiilis^tion. 
Many dialects art still unintelligible. Although much st'^temaiic v.'ork has already 
been done, no comprehensive linguistic study has been published. 

C t L T U B E s d P A N C t E K T M E 3t I C d A S B C E N T H A L AMERICA 

Space does not allow me to give a comprehensive summary' of what is known 
qn this subject; and it would bo useless to present any decisive judgment on the 
many controversial problems or to suggest tontativo solutions withoui giving the 
necessary' evidences whac would take me far outside the purpose of this book. 
1 shall try'p how'cvcr, to present very^ briefly the results w'hich are more or less 
generally accepted by the experts in those studies which are connected with the 
subject of this book. 

Concerning the main problem whether there is any relation in culture between 
pre-^Conquest Mexico and the ancient Old World, it is probable that if there be 
any cotmection, it is of infinite remoteness and could have had no influence 
whatever on the origin of the ancient Mexican scripts. Professor .Arthur Fosnansky 
{in Tifiuamcu, the Cradh of Amtrican Alan, N^cW A'^ork, gives a quite new 

solution of the whole problem: Tihunnacu, situated on the shore of Lake 'riticaca 
(Bolivia) in the high .Andes of South .America^ la according to Posnansky the 
enchanted spot where Indian legend as well as nrcluecilogical proof place the 
primacy of human settlement and culture, not only of the western Hemisphere 
but of our planet. It is outside the purpose of this book to go into iletails, 

TTiere is a fairly general agreement, now:ada>^, concerning the part played by 
the Klavas, the Toltecs and iht in the cultural development of ancient 

Mexico. Hntll the early nineteenth Century, the whole civilization of ancient 
Mexico was attributed to the Aztecs; then, the Toltecs received that great honour; 
noiv^ the schobira of the tw'enticth century' consider the .Mayas of ancient Central 
America as the originators of the highest pre-Columbian civilization of America. 
The Zapotecs are considered as the ijitemiedlanes between the Mayas and the 
Nahua civilizarion of Mexico; both the .Aztecs and the I'nltccs belonged to the 
same linguistic group of the Nahuas. W"e shall deal britifly with these peoples. 

Main P i o r l e s who D e v e l o f e d A .s c i e n t Mexican a n i> 

Ce1s:TRAL xAlUERItART CULTITRES 

The Ma™, one of the most important peoples of native America^ and the 
most highly civilized of prti-Columhian .America, stilt form the bulk of ihe 
population of Yucatan, They' may' be divided into tlirce main groups: (i] the Mayas 
proper, numbering about 300,000, in Yucatan and the neighbouring ststos 
of Mexico, and Guatemala, am subdivided into n^any tribes; (zj the Quiche., 
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niiinbt;ring natives beiwcefi Lakti Atillw and the Pacific, southern 

GuaEt^rriuJa^ and {3) the Huastcc (iiLimbcniiK About 50,0*0; iri Vera Cni2, HidaEgo^ 
Taniaullpos, Sm Luis PoEcifii)^ already separaied fmm die main STOck in ancient 
times. 

On the basis of the djtes of the .Mayan inscnplions^ it is considered certain 
that there eitisted a !^laya Old Kuipire, which BourisheiJ for about 450 ycarm in 
way them Vucatari; the arigin of its culture and the reasons uf its end^ arc at pn.^nt 
buried in mysEcr\% 

At the time of their first appearaneep the Maya script and astronomical and 
mmthematicMl knowledge are fully developed, ond this presupposc^s a previous 
evolution of long dumrion (of which nothing is known), unless there was some 
cultural iniponaTLon, which is hardly ihinkabk. .45 the correlation of Maya daica 
with our calendar 35 $till not agreed upon—there arc at Ica^t three different apiniotis 
on this mat ter—the date of the beginning of Maya Old Empire civilization is still 
uncertain, the most prohable date being about the beginning of the Christian 
Era. Concerning tlis reason, or reasons, for the decline of Maya Old Empire 
{Mitcheira article on this subject in AttUititiiy\ September, 1030, is ver^' instructive), 
many theories have been suggested; one may aiiaumc that there may have been 
more than one reason, and h is to be hoped that future im cstEgiitinn will find the 
real solution of this and the otlier problems. Mitchell w^riies: *^Rome and Copan, 
the domioani dties of the dominam empires of two continents, may have fallen 
on the same dny/^ I should like to add: ‘^and perhops for similar* mlher cornpteic, 
reasons- 

The Old Empire period was the golden age of Mayan art and culture; it was 
the period of the great cities of Palenque (nonh Chiapas), Copan {west Honduras), 
and many others, Copan being the maits religious and cultural centre, Pajenque 
perhaps the seat of art- The niaihemattcal and astronomical science seem to have 
been far ahead of the contcmponirs- knowledge of any other people, llie Mayas 
had already a sign for zero; their calendar was even more aecurate than the Julian 
calendar still in use, and is capable of dealing with periods of time of over 
5,000,0*0 years (Fig. 69, 3). llieir w^riiing presents the same stage of advancement 
in the moat orscjeni as in the most receni inscriptions. Their art Is highly 
developed^ 

*Vhc later hisior>' of the Mayas, which has rm bearing can our subject, may he 
divided Inio three periods: (1) the "'transitional epoch/* (2} the "New Empire 
epochwhich continued, in a rather degenerate mflaner, Maya tradition and 
culture in northern Yucal^ul^ for some further centuries; and (3) the "period of 
decadence" which lasted umil the arrival of the ^>paniards. The sites of the once 
flourishing Maya Old Empire were then long forgotten, 

Zapolecs 

The great iStiitc of Oaxaca in southern Mexieo offend nowadays the most 
complciic lloguistk situation existing in Mexico; there live 0 large number nf 
tribal and linguistic groups which differ greatly in culture; these differencca 
reflect partly the htitrogenelty of the pre-Columbian culiureSr The mo5t 
Imponant tribes are, now' as then, ihusc nf the Zapcjiecs and Mixtecs, who in 
ancient times probably played the pan of cultural intermediaries between the 
Maya Old Enipiie of tlie East, and the Toltec "Empire"* of the West. Nothing, 
however, is know'll about their histor>% S^apntec is now spc 4 fcn hy several thousand 
Indians in the southern part of t>axaca. A Zapotcc dialect, called the Villa .41 ia 
dialect, is spoken in the ^'illn Alia district of nortb-casiern Oaxaca. 
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The term Toliei; Worker'') was used by the Aziccs 10 describe rheir 

predecessors, the ‘'Masier-BuilderSi" who^ however* called ihemselve* Aaifhu^xqtte 
("Strong" or ^Tall Men"). They were the supposed originators of Mexico 
golden age. They were excel tent architects; at their traditional capital ToIIhjIt they 
built pyrttniids, temples, palaces rand storeyed buildings. They were the hrst 
aiithcnhctttcd immigrants to the Volley of Mexico who spohe a dialect belonging 
to the Nahs4:an gmup^ or Nahuatf-tcilh which was a polytynthttk or incorporaUve 
Speech; that is, the single words embody ihc conception of a wdiole sentence; 
for inatemee, tht name of the fanaous last Astcca "emperor” Montezuma or 
Montecii/orna (reiilly, Mnntccuzomai thiiicamina) means “when-theH:hicf-i5- 
ongrt— he-shou Li-m-heavcH-^* 

Very' little Is known about the Tokec history. About the middle of the first 
millenniiim a.d., they seem to have entered Mexico^ and about A.u. 770, they 
amved ai the site of their future capitaL 'I'heir culture which reached its apogee 
about the end of the ninth century was probably mainly borrowed from the 
Mayas. Ouctaakoatl nr Quetzalcuhuatl, regarded by various authorities as ^^Air- 
god," “Sun-god/' ''Cutiure-hcro,” was the traditional originutor of their culture* 
"the Father of the 'roltecs.^' 

At the end of the tenth Lentur>% the less civilized Cbichinieca invaded the 
Coutilry. They, like cheir predectssesrs, spoke Nahuatl, but are considered by some 
cxperis as of Oiomi origin. The I’olrccs disappeared from the historical horizon, 
but the promtnerLce of the Chichlmeca did not last long. Thera follow'cd a period 
of warfare beHveen ike various trikes; for some time the f>comi or Hiadiiu (an 
industrious non-Xabuatl-speaking race) had the pre-eminence. About the nvelfth 
ccntur>' the Aztecs settled in the country^ 

Asii'tS 

The ."SzLecs or Aztecu (the "Crane People") received ihcir native from the 
Tccpanecs, by whom they wera enslaicd ut the beginning of the fourteenth 
century'; according to their own inidition, they started their migration (in J16S ?) 
from the mythical Island of Azilan [Aztlun means only '^ 4 ztec-pla^c"), situated 
in the north; they come indeed from the north, iTic Aztecs spoke u Nahuatl 
languap;c. .^ztcc is now spoken by sume b^a^ooo people in northerti and cenTral 
Mexico- In their manuscripts they are depicted as heroic fighters who made 
victorious marches through many places; as a matter of fact, they were a semi« 
barbarous tribe who for about ttvo centuries played no part at all or a very 
inaignificant one, in Vlexican history% 

It was obviously for mere reasons of dcfcEicc that they settled (in a.d, 1325^ 
according to the Mendoza codex) on the salt marshes on the west edge oF the 
Lake I’czeuco or Tcscoco, die original settlement consisting pirx>bably of rude 
pile-buHdinga standing in the w ater; and thus founded a kind of \'cnice, the towti 
T' enochtitlant which became the nu>dern Mexico City. T he glyph Teiroc/i/iriow 
in Mexican tnanuscripts consists of a ruck imi), frum which a cactus plant 
(K€€kth) is growing; the terminaiton itaif indicates "the place of." 

.Another century- passed by. before the Aztecs became one of die most 
important peoples <if the Amhuat ("X'ear-the-water"), that the Mexican plateau, 
.About 1430 they fiiunded, under their ruler ItzcmatEH a league with ttvo neighs 
bnuriiig etty-states, and they became the leading member of this Aztet cnnfederac%-* 
LTndcr a series fif warrior-rulcns, the Aztecs were now embarked on a periud of 
"imperialE6tic" expansion, which only the f^panish conque.si stopped. Jn less than 
ninety years thirt' succeeded in subduinc some thirty ciry-staics, but it ivould be 
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crre>ntftiu!$ to make con\pari;sons with Asfaiio or Kurnp^an i^mpires; the main 
pufpo!S£ of the Aztecs to iootp to csacl tnbute and co obtain prisoners for 
ihcir sacriBctis. Some Mexican tn'hcs and dtj^-s^lates remained meiependenr and 
continued to wage war against the Aj^teas until the arrit'al of the Spuniords, wftejsc 
conquest was much facilitated b\' the savage barred and feuds berw'ten the native 
tribes. 

The Aiitcc dvllizarlon^ or semi-civilization, was a mosaic of dements burrowed 
from other cultures^ mainly Afaya and Toltcc* and barbarism. "i"he Aztecs 
developed considerable skill in the arc of nieta] working and ardiicccture, but 
even in these respects they do not seem to have shown moch originality^ 'J'heir 
maihcmatical and astronomical kt^o^'^'ledge was probably of Maya origin. Their 
WTiling, whieh is also probably of Maya origin, shows a certain evolution, from 
ibe point of view of history of writing, but fmm the aesthetic point of view' it is 
dcgenerace. 


iNDICENOrS SCflIPTS OF P R E - C 0 L U M B 1 A N xA M E R I C A 

Aa the result of the Spanish intolerance and inquisition, very few 
documents written by American pre-Columbian natives are known to 
have sunrived- Of the iruly pre-conquest ^k-xican manuscripts only 
fourteen are extant: five are in England, four in [taly, two in France^ 
one each in the L'.S., Mexico and xAustria. Only three Maya manuscripts 
have sun ived: the beautiful Dresden codex^ the iVIadrid codex, and the 
Paris codc.\, There is^, however^ extant a great number of ^^exican 
manuscripts written under Spanish domination, ^fasse3 of pre-Columbian 
manuscripts are known to ha%^e been burned by the fanatical Spanish 
priests. As the great majorit>' of the manuscripts are of “Aztec‘* origin, 
and this script is better known than the Maya writing, we shall begin 
with the ^^Aztec*■ writing. 


Charade 


Aztec Codices (Fig. 63) 

The ^‘Aztec” codices—as these manuscripts are called—are painted 
in colours, on coarse cloth made from the fibre of the agave americatia 
or on a long sheet of paper, of an average width of six or seven inches, 
but of different lengths. The sheet tvas folded up screen fashion to form 
the leaves. The surface of the sheet was covered with a very^ thin coating 
of white \ amish to receive the text, which was generally painted on both 
sides in a wide range of colours: red, yelloAv, blue, green, purple, broivn, 
orange, black, white; some of them in more than one ahade. The colouns 
are outlined in black, but they are crude, and the pictures are without artiittic 
merit; they were obviously merely utilitarian. The sheet was fastened to 
what may be called the binding of the codex^ which was of fine^ thin wood 
coveted with brilliant varnishj each cover measured nearly the $ame 
as the leaves; the binding had no hack. 
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The manuscripts have been divided by some schoJars into 

four groups: (i) Azicc proper; (2) Xkakiica (northern Oaxaeo); (3) Mbtiee 
(central Oaxaca); and (4) ZapoteCp Cuitateco, AlaKateco^ Mjxe and 
Chinantcco (Oaxaca and Chiapas), A clear distinctioiip however, cannot 
be made as yet. 



Fie. 63—r&KV from nn .^ztcc manuscript. Arrival of the Tolteca at TlachiiutlTepcc. 
l£=Eicoijatl (fi) and Quctr.^ltcucyea€ (A) at Tkchiualtcpec tKe seat of Aquiach- 
Amapanefe),—(K. Th. Prtusa and E, .Mengin.jDrf Mfxiktintaht BtMerhatiilscJmJi 
litstoria Tolteca-CMaftinifcfs, Berlin^ 1^37, pi. IA'> 
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The greater part of the codices is devoted to divinations, rituals and 
astro1og>'; a few are concerned primarily with genealogies and sequences 
of political events, being in fact a kind of histon:. 

The pre-Columbian codices have been mainly ^vritten by the native 
priests, amongst whose duties was that of keeping written records of the 
ceremonies appropriate for the various religious festivals, of tributes due 
to the king and the temples^ of legal trials, of historical events, and so 
forth. I'he post-Conquest manuscripts deal with historical and religious 
matters, for instance, with Catholic catechism (Fig. 64. 3; and 65, 1). 

The manuscripts have been partly deciphered; many of the deities 
have been identified, the personal and place names can be read, some of 



the ceremonies are understood^ buL we are still far from complete victory; 
in many cases* the decipherment is a more or lcs$ acceptable guess which 
cannot be either proved or disproved. 


Azt^c Script 

The *'.\2tec'' writing is highly pictographic; indeed, it is the most 
highly pictographic of all the ''tmnsitional"^ scripts. Practically, all the 
5>7nbols are crude pictures. 'I'liere arc numerous insiances of pure ideo¬ 
graphic w'riting (Fig. 65^ 4); ihc effort of the scribes is directed rather to 
the idea than to the sound. In this regard,, the script is more in the nature 
of mnemonic aids Ui be supplemented by oral description than of a true 
writing. 
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The migrations of the AjKtecs, for esamplet were represented by foot¬ 
steps (Fig> 64, i)t ffom place to place; in the tribute-lists^ the objects 
such as shields, garments, mosaic, or strings of beads, were depicted, 
accompanied by the pictographs of numbers. 

In some respects, however, the writing may already be considered 
as "^tnmsitional": many conventional signs have phonetic v-alue; these are 
wrord-signs or syllables. Abstract ideas are represented by signs borrowed 
from /jowiowywj (words having the same sound but a difFeamt meaning), 
even when such homonyms give only the rough pronunciation of the 
word in question; the word widow ,” for instance^ being expressed by a 
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Fi(?. 65 

I, The Finsi .\rtiefe of the Catholic dcf^m:!, in Aisteci pcist-CoiiquesE iTuiniltSCrLpt:^. 

3, '"V(at 1 of the Fliqi-knife/" coircgpondinH ta A.D. [ 16S. 3, The p[jcc-niiiTL« n'cpeyacaC, 

TepctEtlan, and OauhnAUe; UpfiMh '“mountiiin" -h yai:ai.£li), '^nosc" ^ TifpeyaaK, 
"On-lhe-MourLtatrt*ntMer'^ (i> ''unountam" -r tiiuiijli), tooth, denture" — 

Tepefitlnn, “Beiwwn-fhe-MounCains.^ {c> qwu(Lf/), fnteai’' + nnxH/ijt), 

= Q^uhiviycH *'On-the-Treei-^^ 

4, .A »yncir, named On-e Huu»e, brinj^ prea^nts to Nine Wind jnd Ten Ea^lc, the 
parenu of prinee«a SU Monkey, livini^ at a plaice called C 3 oyd-Be[[:hEng-MaLinciin; 
Sis Monkey turn^ her b^ck on the u-ooer (H. G. ^pinden^ Indian MamiFiripti <1/ 

-Wejij'ea, Wfl^hington. 1935, p. 436) 


weeping eye accompanied hy the name of a woman. A syllable could be 
e.vpressed by an object whose name began with it. In other words, it vvas 
On the same principle as reiiij-writing (the other '"transibonal^^ scripts, 
cuneiform, hieroglyphic, Chinese writings had similar devices), and it 
was employed mainly to write personal names, place names (Fig. 65, 
3 s, bj f) or name^i of deities. 

The transcription of such names was facilitated by the use of the 
Ikofiomiitic system, as it is called, in names: in men's names, such as 
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"'Smoking Star,” “Eagle Sur," “Stoned Jaguar,” “Blue Dog," '"Biyyd- 
drinliLmg Eagle,” ^"Jaguar Claw," “Bloody Fac:e”; in women'a nam.s, 
as for instance, “Plumed Scrpcni,” “Jewelled Parroi,” “Sun Ean,“ and 
so forth. Historical events were de|iicted with considerable ingenuin' 
bv pLctographs which ^vere accompanied by symbols showing the place 
and the year* 

As tiumbers and dates played a very important part in Mexican WTiiing, 
I must say a few words about this subjccL The numeral system was 
vigesimal; numbers from i to 19 were represented by dots or circles, 
20 by a religious banner^ 400 (20 x 20) by a pine tree^ S,ooo (20 x 20 x 20) 
by an incensc-pouch. 

The Mexican calendar was probably derived from the Maya calendar 
(jff below)^ but it much simpler than the latter. It was two-foU, and 
comprised the ritual yc^T {Umfhfiintl) of 260 days^ employed fur divination, 
ceremonial computations and movable feasts^ and the solar year of 3(15 
daysi consisting of iS months of 20 days each+ each day having its name 
and being represented by a pictorial symbol (Fig- 66, i), followed by a 
pcritxi of 5 days called riemmtini or “useless days,” which liVere of ver\^ 
bad omen. In dating, the day-symbols were preceded by the numbers 
t-13; and the two sequences run concuircndy in unchanging order. The 
tonalamf^tl w^as divided into 20 ij-days periods, or weeks, 'Fite year was 
always disiinguished by the sign of the day on w'hich it began; there were, 
however, only four year-sign^, and these also were accompanied by the 
scries of numbers 1-13, The period 13 x 4 {52) years constituted the shorter 
cycle, and 104 years the longer cycle. 

Maya Sriipl 

Thti Aztec writing is, as already mentioned, probably nothing but a 
degenerate derivative of the Maya script; indeed, frrjin the lesthettc point 
of view, there cannot even be a comparison between the beautiful car- 
touches or “glyphs” of the Maya inscriptions and the crude, barbaric 
pie Eure-WTi ting of the A^-lec manuscripts; diere is no likeness even in the 
esremal form of the symbols of the two scripts. Nevertheless, while a 
simple adoption by the Mexicans of the -Maya script is not prnliable, 
there can hardly he any doubt that the Mexican peoples received the idea 
of writing at least, from rhe Mayas. How and when the iMayas invented 
writing wc do not know ^ and w e shall probably never be able to solve This 
problem^ 

*rhe thrir~e manuscripts (Fig. 66 t 2) already mentioned are not the only 
Maya written material extant; numerous beautiftil and mainly well- 
preserved stitae (huge, vertical monolithic pillars), carved all over in low 
relief with glyphs and figures {Fig, 67, 1 and 2), and also large oval stones 
or alTars, stmilarly carT^'cd (Fig. 67^ 3)* have been discovered in many 
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pbces; some polychrome clay potten' painicd with glyphs and figures^ as 
well as cartings and engravings on metal and bone have also been found. 
The dates of ihe manuscripts are still uncertain; they seem, however, 
to belong to the later Maya period, whereas the stehe seem to belong to 
an earlier period. As a matter of fact, these monolithic pillars are dated, 
most of the dates being of the ninth and tenth cycles of Slay a chronology 



(that is probably the second half of the third and the first half of the 
fourth centuty' A.O.)* "rhe stelae served as time-markers, being apparently 
erected at 5-, io-,or zo-year intervals, and recorded the principal events 
of the town in the period concerned. 

The cartouches or glyphs are highly conventionalized^ containing 
sometimes many picture-signs gathered into a single frame, and they liave 











the Maya writing has been lost in the Iasi two and a half centuries only- tt is 
known that a large number of Maya manuscripts were in existen« at the 
Cime of the conquestp and according to Spanish sources^ records in Maya 
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some external but undoubtedly casual resemblance to the Bgypiian 
cartouche^. 

I'he script is on the whole undeciphered, except the calendrical symbols 
and some notation signs. This fact is the more sad as the knowledge of 


Fig. 67 
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"hieroglyphic” writing continued to be made late as at the end of the 
seventeenth ccnturj^ when some Spaniards seem still to have understood 
it* It iS| however, not certain that the script of that period was identical 
with that of the earlier period. 


A/jciv4 System cf Writing 

It is one of the ironies of hisior}- tliat the man who seem?^ to have been 
responsible for the wholesale destruction of Maya manuscripts, is the 
main source for our knowledge of Maya hiator)*- and civilization including 
what we know of their writing. That man was Diego de Landa (1524-1579), 
the second bishop of Yucatan. Unfortunatelyt a part only of his Reitidan 
de /as- emus dff written about 1566 is extant; its eighth edition 

has been published in English translation in 1941 by the w'cll-known 
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ITie Maya '^alphabet" 
according to Bishop Dit-go 

de 


Americanist Alfred AL Tozzer; the numerous notes, the full bibliography 
on the Mayas, the translations of four other tvell-chosen early Spanish 
documents containing information about the ancient Mayas^ make this 
publication an important handbook on the ancient A lavas in gcneraL 
We cannot say much about the Maya system of writing. According 
to Landa, it was composed of ‘"letters " '‘characters,” “figures" and 
“signs/‘ Landa himself gives us the namL'S and the rtpresentations of 
the ^"letters" of the Maya "alphabet” (Fig, 68). It is not difficult to trace 
the origin of some of the “letters " but the modem scholars, who tried 
to make use of this alphabet in deciphering Maya written documentSi, 
met with failure. With some exceptions, it is now held that Lamia's 
alphabet is more or less artificial leaving the question open W'hether it 
w'as a Spanish fabrication, or an indigenous trick, or a mis understood 
explanation of the actual intricate character of the A lava script. 

'fhe whole problem m srill debatable. However, A lay a writing was 
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partly pictorial and partly conventionalized, parth ideographic and partly 
in all probability phonetic. 

Thanks to Landa, tve can read the symbob of the days and the months 
(Fig. 6q, i»2). The day was called kin, “the syn,” The calendar vvaa even 
more complicated than the *'Lztec calendar, which derived from it, and the 
names were different. There were nvo kinds of months, w, “moon,” of 30 
days, and uinni, of 20 days, which teas the basis of the solar year, (tin. This 
had 18 uifiats and five supplementary dat a, called a'ijw haha fein, “withoui- 
name-davs," also uayitb or iiayefi Itaab, “the bed of the year," or h yail 
kin or u yaii Itaab, "the unfortunate days." The Mayas had no leap year, 
but the length of the tropical year was very accurately determined. 20 



t 

a 3 

Fig* 60 

\iayii Gi^Tnhcils of the monthfi^^ neCordiii;^ la ihtt epdtsf- z, Miiva Nvmlxkla 

of the dii\-s, acoordin^ to nlDnumefits (upper pd.rt) nfid mnnu^Cfips^ (tower psrt). The 
nmiiher JfiHind in a ipscnplion-r cotr^spopding to ovrr 

5,100,000 yea re 


iiin formod a Au/ww or ediuf of (20 s. 3(k>) 7,200 dsays, and 20 kiittw a 
hactUTi of 144,000 days. The days were defined by llieir names and 
numbered consccmively from i to 13; the arbitniry period of 260 dayst 
combined with the tun, give the Miiya cycle of al>out 256 years, 
"I’he numeratioTi vigcsiioal. The character for Kero— I he importance 

of which was recogniKcd by the Moyas mony centuries before any other 
people in the worid—was similar io a shell, the numerals (Fig. 3) 1^4 
were represented by dots, the numerals 5, to^ 15 by sltcfcs, lines or bors^ 20 
perhaps by the moon; the symbols for the multiples of 20 (400, 8,ooo, 
l6o,ooOp tic.) are still uncertain: it may be, however, that thev liad the 
"place-value*' notation. 
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According to Landa, and abo id other Spanish coniemporary writers, 
the Maya script ^*was a possession only of the pricstSp the sons of the 
priests, some of the principal lords + . and furlheimore “not all the 
priests knew how to describe it/* Writing was so highly csiimaicd that 
its invention and that of books were attributed to the'most impomnt 
deity' of the Mayas, [tKamnas ihc son of the Crealor-godt Hunab Ku, 
w^ho was the god of heaven and of the sun. 
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^ ^ M V ST E n I O U S * ' P ft 0 J) L E M 

A quits and rtEnotc islet, aq. m. in area, tost in iht pEitiifit: QLL^an, about 
2 , 5 CX 5 n^ite* Avest of the co;i 5 t of Chile, Xn whom it beEong&„ mid about 1+75* 
vQAt of the Gambipt islatiijHr presents many my&terieii to the roniautk ima^inatmti. 
Various peculiar ^“‘pnzhistudi.'* run^Ains have been diseovertd then:* atiion^ 
them aboLLi 200 colossal stone Images; two lypicjil specimens are in the Untish 
Mtiseutn. Some of the Images are over 30 feet high; they ate earthed out of p reddish 
brown trachitic \avar quarried in the island at some distance from their present 
po^itioRp where they atand in rows facing the sea. 

There are also immense walls of large, flat stones, likewise facing the sca^ 
ppan slopes and headlandii, while some 250 huge stone pedestals, burial-places, 
kn^3^v^ as ^hti, an? placed on the land side of the walla on a hrojui terrace, upon 
which the iniEsges were standing. Remains of stone houses nearly iop feet long 
by 10 feel wide are alsn to be seen, and like all these mnnumenis am now in 
rtiins* 

'Fhe§e ^'ptrhisenriL-'^ nrmaynSp in striking cantrast with the smallncs* of the 
number of the present popuklion—some hoq —give sufficienl food to tlic mysrery'- 
mongers for fancy stories of relics of antediluvian klnys^ of n r^ce of gianrs who 
once inhahiled the island, of the ^'Lemuria/^ the vast continent of the Piidhc 
Ocean lost in remote ages^ 

On this very island, some wooden tablets covered whti pictographic wTiting, 
unique in PolvTicsTa, have been noted since the late sixties of the last century^ 

Facts 

Easter Island, christened si.i by the Dutch admiral J. Roggevten who fliseoverrd 
Et on Easter Day^ t7i2, is not its only name; the ^i^paniards called it San Carlos, 
the nati%'c4 Te Pito t"nnver’J-tt-ttenua (“earth'l or Rapa-nui {'“Great Rapa'-); 
it is also termed Waihu or ''Lrtnd^s End/* It lies in 17® lo' S. lat., i&f 2Q* W, Jong,^ 
Is entirely volcanic, triangulut in shape and curiously symmetricil. 

The niftifi prohlems which the fancy stories ivy lo bdUc are the following: 
When and %vhence came the ahrvnginal inhabitants uf the island? did they emigriite 
from Smith America or frcrni the pnlsmcsian fslands? were the stone-images tnadc 
by the ancestors of the present natives or by a previous people? vvhen, where and 
how' was the script creaied and what wo^ its actual character^ 

The serious scholars w hu dealt with this matter are nime or less In agreement 
in regard to the general pruhlcmis; the natives sceni to be of Polynesian origin 
with a cuniiderable Melanesian, negroid, admixture; there is no eviikncc of a 
culture previous to that nf the ancestors nf the present natives 3 according to some 
local iradirlotis^ ccirtobataicd by other evidence, tlie intmignition of the earliest 
inhabitants should be assigned to the twelfth nr thirteenth century A..n, The 
problem of the otigin of the script^ however, is still a moot point. 
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MYSTERIOUS SCRIPT OK EASTER ISLAND 

77 i# Scripi 

The script fitems lo have been noted forthe first time in 1770 (rig.70.1). 

In the late ’sixties of the last century the attention of Father Roussel 
of the Catholic Mission, founded in 1S64, was drawTt to the wooden 
tablets carved with figures. Either then or sumeiime previously, many 
tablets seem to have been destroyed, but a fetv were sent to bishop 
laussen of Tahiti. There are at present about 15 tablets extant. 'J’he tablers 
arc known as fiofmit^Fongo-Totigoi they are mainly fragments, of all st/es 
up ta 6 feet. 

The symbols wvre incised with a shark’s tooth; the direction of writing 
\s bomtivphedoft, that is, aUertuite lines from left to right and from right 
to left; the alternate rows are in inverted positions, so that the reader is 
obliged to turn the tablet upside down at the end of each line. A mere 
glance at Fig. 70 is sufficient to show that the script is highly pictographic, 
although some characters are already stylized; human figures, birds, 
fishes, etc. can easily be recogniited. 

The script is still undeciphered; various ailcmpu have been made 10 
decipher it with the help of the natives, but tviihout definite results. 
However, thanks to the stories told by the natives, we knotv the contents 
of some tablets. Ci-nain tablets deal widi ceremonies, some arc lists of 
wars, others are like prayers, and so forth. The characters seem to he 
mainly memurv-aid symitob, to be supplemented by oral c.xplanation. 

'Fhe script rongo-rongo was the tnonapoly of organized teachers; 
every clan had its own “writing-professors,” that is, experts in the art 
who were known as tangato-rurigo-rongo. "rongo-rongo-men.” 

.4 less elaborate kind of rongo-rongo was calletl ttiit, which was 
still known at the end uf the last century; a specimen of this script, written 
by an old and invalid native, has been published by Mrs. K. Scoresby 
Rout ledge; see also D. Diringer, L'Af/abeto ftella Stftria della Chilta, 
Florence, 1937, Pig. 103, 4. 

Origin 

Among the m^ny diJliciik problems pru^nted by the rongo^rongo 
script^ the most importa.nt concerns the origin of this writing. Was it 
invented on the island, or imported from outside? The latter suggestion 
seems the more probable- Were the tablets written on. the island or 
imported from outside? When was this script createdr No answers can 
he given with certainty; some can be guessed, hut no proof of evidence 
can be produced. 

According to Uycil traditions, Hotu-rnatua. an ancestor of the PascuanSp 
accompanied by 300 uurrinrvS^ and their families^ came to the island with 
two big boats, and brought with him 67 inscribed wcHKlen lableia (a 
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Humbler like! this is iioi conventional^ and can easily correspond to the truth)^ 
The date of this event (tvvelfth-thirteenth ceniur)'^ a,d*) i& worked out upon 
the traditional list of the local ‘"kings,” Hovvcvcrj even this tradition does 
not explain the origin of the script. 

Flgr 70—'Easter Island writinK 

1, Siymiturea of Uie ticitivc chiefs on 
ih-e treaties with the m 1770, 

2-3, Specimens nf kohtiu-roni^ii-riTii^i? 
lublctsi. 

4 




a 



J 

Connections mth other Scripts 

An astonishing thesis has been suggested by G, de Hevesy; according 
to this Hungarian scholar, the Easter Island script appears to be connected 
with the Indus Valley script, and both seem to have derived from an 
unknowTi system of writing, of an inTennediatc country^p such as Xevv 
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Zealand. Even if we admit that there is some likeness between Easter 
Island symbols and Indus Valley signst evidence would still be tacking 
of the relationship of the c^o scripts, unless the similarities of the signs 
correspond with the identitv’ of their phonetic values* HesideSp as 
A, Metraux points out, *Theae similarities are the result of small adjust¬ 
ments (changing of proportion, obliteration of small details, mis* 
representations and so forth). Of course they are small detaih but they 
impair perhaps the ^’alue of the analogies and make the resemblances 
more close than they actually should be*” 

In conclusion, there may be some external likeness between the Easter 
Island writing and the Indus Valley script (see Eig, 44, and p. 87], but 
the distance of time, from 2,000 [o 2,500 years, and of space, thousands 
of mites, the lack of any evidence proving the exisiencc of intermediate 
scripts in the remote age of the Indus Valley script, exclude any ptissibility 
of connection between the tw^o. On the other hand, it is quite possible 
that the Easter Island script is not a true system of writing, but only a 
more developed mnemonic device, in which case it is outside the purpose 
of this book. However^ the problem of the origin of this script is still 
wrapped in myatery : the fact that Munda speech (see p. 405) stretches 
from India across the Pacific—which may be the chief tiling in favour of 
de Heveay's theory—makes the problem still more complicated. 
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CHAPTER I?S 


O T N E R IDEOGRAPHIC SCRIPTS 

Geseral Sketch 

There existed in the p^t and there exi$t even nowadays various scripts 
which we may call ideographic or “transitional” Some are known, others 
are still unknown, while some have disappeared without leaving any 
trace. They are all more or less interesting from the standpoint of the 
history of writing, of culiural inter-relations, of idea-diffurion and as 
evidence of the originality and capacicj' of single individuals of all races. 
Space does not allow me to deal fully with these scripts in the present book, 
mainly because they usually have no direct connection with alphabetic 
scripts and abo because their influence has been rather limited. Their 
origins are generally unknown, but it is obvious that their creation was 
influenced by the e?(i&tence of writing amtmgst neighbouring tropics. 
Some of these scripts might be a late invention, some might be ancient 
ones; some might be transformations or sunivals of ancient scripts. 
Nobody knows. Mention may here be made of a few of these still more or 
[ess unknown writings. 

* ideographic” Scripts of noti-Chtfiese Peoples of China 

Ai time, there were immense rvKicins inside what tall Chinn that 
^vere n^jn-Chincse, and the Chinese hsid b^fely the power ncccsSEir^^ lu keep a 
cheek QTi these intcmnl and inveterate fnes, jiEwnyi ready to break the net which 
frnm time ID rime was spread dv^t them. The indij^ou!! chiefs were recognised 
na Cliincse ufUcials by the addition of Chinese office namea to their own rtfUiic 
flppeltutians. Such native states^ entirely enelosed in Chinese lemtury', lasted for 
iminy ceriTuries, and the broken tribes still in existenci; wiihln and without the 
borders of China, are fragments of these non-Chinese peoples. Xo\voda>'!s, theft* 
aburij^inal tribes remain in bulk, unabftorbed by the Chine^Kx, only in the south- 
w'estem provinces of China, Some of them—for instance, ^On-nan—can be enn- 
siefered ns ’^^anchropolngical mtiseijjns’^ because of ihear great varictTi" of peoples. 

1. 0-Lo Mo-so Gnoun 

The languages of the Lo-to Mo-so Group heUmK to iho Tiheto-Liumese sub¬ 
family of the *ribeto-Chin«i* fiimily of langUHges. ’'Fhis group has^ received much 
itudy at the hand* of French minionatita. I^lo is itself a sub -group of various 
languages^ spoken by about people in the south-western provinces 

of China^ mainly in YUn-nan, Hsi-kong and Sze-chw-fm. ^fhe region hciween these 
three provinces ktiow-n as Ta Liang-shan or Mt- Liang ia not an easily accessible 
place. Thv inhahltants are lemied the Independent Lolo. The ver>' Few‘ Chines* 
families w bo live there are under Lolo proicciion. The I^Sob live also in northern 
'Fongking (I ndo-Chi nal 
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The Lolo are tinned Lci-la or Lu-lu ht l^-man or else T'$iiV'fln. The name 
Lo-lo appears in Chinese sonreei fiiiice a,d. 1275; the indig;cnqu$ term, however^ 
IS Me-ftu, nteaning “We*^ (ne}—‘'men'^ (fu). 

The proper home of the Mo-se or else Mos(s)o or Musu is the valley of 
th« Mekong iminedsdiely to the east of Upper Burma and the valley of the 
Vang-tse TOimd Li-kiiing {N.-W. YOn-nan); they are also scattered throughoui 
other provinces of south-western China, The term is Chinese; the 

Indigenous name is Na-khi or Na-sbij the Tihctan term h which has an 

insulting meani^g^ as has also (according to Sir Hllis Minns) the Chinese term 
Mo-sOi ^'miserable/'* 

ITie Y!o 30 arc mentioned several times in Chinese historical sources ; first at 
the end of the eighth century A.D. Tn the second half of the ihincenth century' 
they became a vsLisal fitaie of Qubilay Khan, and later they recognised the shadowy 
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I, l^^lo harixontal scrlpt-r 
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tuthority of Chitia. They finally lo&t their independence to China about 1725^ 
but some tribes even to-day live under the rule of their nwm chiefs. 

Lo-h Script 

The existence of the Lo-lo script tvas noted by Europeans in the 
severities of the last century. In 1886, Mr. F, S. A. Bourne obtained from 
a Lolo-mpn a list of alJ the characters he could remetribcr, and their total 
d{>es not go bey^ond 376. According to some scholars, however, the Lo-lo 
script contains some 3,000 symbols. There are many Lolo manuscripts 
extant, and some of them are finely illuminated. 

On the whole, symbols are apparently ideographic, and are said to 
be mainly adaptations, contractions and combinations of Chinese signs, 
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but manv of them seem to be phonetic, ^rhere are n fert- local varieties 
(Fig, 71^ ^Ip of which there are two main groLips, according to the direction 
of wilting^ the independent tribes of 'J a Liang-shan (in Szc-ch^^ an) 
still employ a horizontal script^ from right to left (Fig. 71, 1); while the 
other tribes use mainly the vertical script in columns running from left 
to right {Fig. 72). little ts known of the early development of this 
script. An insdripiion of Tsan-lsin-gay, near l u-ch'iian-hsien, is 
attribuied to A.D. 153JH 



Fig. 7a—Lo-b eerticn! script 


Prof-T, dc l^couperie considered the Lo-lo script as a litvk connecting 
the various systems of India, Indonesiap Indo-Chiiia with those of Korea 
and Japan^ but there are no proofs corroborating such theory. Fig. 73- - 
gives a specimen of a Lo-lo printed bookp edited by Prince Len. 

Script 

The Mo-so script also offers many open problems. Nobody knows 
when and how the script originated. According to Pere Desgodins, the 
discoverer of the script in the middle of the last ccnLur\\ the wxiting 
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does nol seem a survival of former times^ and it was apparciulv made 
up for the purpose by ilie tombas or medioine-men. De Lacouperie, 
ho^vevcfp righily pointed out the po^ibilhy that “thi^ sacred wriiing 
embodies sunhvals of the pictodal stage of iiotation independent of 
synchronical dates and progresses elsewhere.” Nowadays, the southern 
Mo'so employ the Chinese character^ while the Alo-sq of the north use 
the Tibetan alphabet. I'he ilhtsimicd Mo-so manuscripts, of which the 
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John RyUnds Library' of Manchestijr has quilt: a good colloction, consist 
mostly of tittle books, oblong in shape, measuring aboui three inches in 
height by ten inches in width; the leaves are of thick, rough paper of 
une%'en texture. Fig, 73, 1 shows the first page of a Mo-so manuscript. 


M.tx Group 


The languages cliissvd under ihe name ijf "Mint” arc mainly spoken in China 
and Indo-China, pstrily ol™ in Hurma. The icrni “Man"' is Chinese, and 
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74—Ideogniiiis oF iTic Yno scripT 

riieans a “Soiithfim IJarbiiriiin." It i* applied by the Chlrttac lo certain wild 
tribe$, of u-hich the Mian or Miao-tzu and Van are the main rcpreaeniaiives. 

I’hese languages are iinperfeclly known; thtry arc conBitlered by snttic scholaT? 
ad an indt^pendeni groupt by olhens, wkh iirwre probability as bcloneing to the 
Tibeto-Burmese linguistic ^uh-family. According to soTue sebotara, they arc 
aboriginal” longuagea of Eastem Ask, 
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Fig, 75 —-Si-liia or Hsi-hsia synabary 


The Miao-tzu are nowadap a moaritairiDys people of Muth-western Cbinan 
but ai one time they occupied a portion of cenlrisl China. They bve also, 
widely scattered in village# far up among the tnountaarLS, in northern Burma 
and in Indo-China, to the notth-ivest of 'rortgkiiig and to the of Lies. 

They number about 2,ooa,ooO in China and over 500,000 in Indo-China and are 
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9Mh-diviilcd Inta ra. seventy tribe*, some of whieh cojoy a certain Rytononiy, The 
main Cliineie clussifictitEon of these tribes, ^peiiklri}| different diakets, is according 
to the colour of the women’s attire: Ho Atiao ("■Black Miaa^’>, Psi Miao 'White 
Miao"')j Hung Mism (""Red Hwa Miao ('"Floral Miao^^), and so forth. 

The Yao (called dso Yoo-mingv Yao-txCp Yao-tsCp Yau or Viu), numbering 
about 3OpOO0, live mainly in the sottth-western portions of the Chinese provinces 
of Kwan-tung and Kwang-sip but also in Upper r^urmap Tongking and to the east 
»f the river Mekong, They are alio SLihdi^ided into I’arious tribes. 

Fig. 76, t illuat rat (Si several signs of th^erj^ptie ideographic script of th^ 
Miao-tziij Tivhilc Fig. 74 shows some symbols of the script, also cryptic 
and ideographic, of the Yau. For the Pu-shot, a Shan tribe, see p* 430, 
For the Miao Pollard syllabic system of writing see next Chapter^ 
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Fig, 76—1, Miao-tzu ideog^rDnis 
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3, The fiv-e known ideo|[:n»ns of the K hi tan script 

4, The Niu-thih "little*' acripr 
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Central and Northern China 

A few systems of non-ChincsE writing are known to have existed in 
central and northern China. We may mendon here the script of the K^itans 
or Khitans, of which only five symbols are known (Fig, 76^ 3), and w^hich 
was for two centuries the official script of the Liao-dynasty of that peopJe, 
More import an I are the two scripts of the '1 alar people, the Niu-chih, 
successors to the Khhans; the more ancient of the iw'o was adopted in 
A.n. 11 T9 as the national script (Fig. 76, 5). This was revised in IT3S 
and called the ^'little"' script (Fig. 76, 4). 

Tangtit {or Si-Hta or Hri-tmh) Script 

From A-D. te 12^7^ betw^een China and Tibet on the laticri^ nonbem 
border, there stood a pow^erful kingdom which was swept away by the Mongols. 
Its name was Tangut or Si-Hia (“western Hta") or Hsi-hsia. llie language 
spoken by that popolationp and preserved for us by a Chinese phiktogisL JS the 
only ancient Tibeto-Bunneae language w^ith which we ajk acquainted. The 
St-Hia form of speech h now many centuries dead. 

The Tangut king Chao YQan-hao, othenvise Wei-i, who had married 
a Khitan princess, is reputed to have invented the Si-Hia character in 
10J7, It was wTitten like the Chinese from top to bottom, and in columns 
from right to left. 

The character was a highly evolved ideographic-sy Habit system of 
writing. There are extant a few inscriptions (the earliest belonging to the 
eleventh century a.d.) and manuscripts. The script was widely 

employed for over two centuries. Fig, 75 shows the syllabic signs of the 
writing, whereas Fig, 76, 2 is a specimen of a Chinese—Si-Hia glossar^^ 
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West African “Ideographic Scripts 

N s IB i D [ 

I hRve already memioricd various West African devices for transmission 
of thought (p, 29f.i j+f-)- N^sibnii or .\fhihiiidi or Nchibiddy seems to be 
the only true ^ideographic” script of the West African nalives [Fig. 77). 


The yttme 

Th e meaning of the te rm is u nee riain. According to Mr. Goldie; the word 
Nsibidi is connecied with the Efik verb sibt\ “to cutp'" but the Rev. J, K, 
Maegregor pointed out that stht actually means “to slice,"' and not to make 
. the cuts referred to, that is. “to engrave.*^ In Maegregoris opinion, the term 
^ Nsibidi is derived from an Ibo uord ^ibitii, meaning “to plaVp" “for they 
had learned these things through the playing of the Idhk:* Finally, P. A. 
T albot points out that the Hkoi explanation of the name is derived from the 
verb wfAiiif, “to turn," and '^this has taken to itself the meaning of agility 
of mind, and, therefure, of cunning nr double meaning/" 

L ntil [904^ existence of Nsibidi was unknowm to Europeans. Its 
first discovery was made by T. D. Maxwell, at the time District 
Commissioner in Calabarp and, indepcndenilv,. a year later, that is, in 
1905 t Mr- iMacgregor discovered its existence. Twenty-four signs vvere 
published in the Government Civil last of July, 1905. 
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Grtgm 

The origin of N^ibidi is uncertain. According to a local tnidilion, 
the script originated among dm Uguakima (or Ebc or IJyanga) suh-iribe 
of the Ibo tribe, living bettveen Ikorana on the Cross River and U^vet on 
the Calabar River* and there is a charming stoi^’ about how the Uyanga 
learned this script from the baboons called iJioA, who crowded round their 
camp-fires. On the other liandi 1 \ A. Talbot could not find anv trace of 
the existence among the Ibo of any system of writing, whereas the Ekoi 
claim to have invented the whole system. 

However, both the stor>" about the monkeys and the Ekui tradition 
only show that Xsibidi must be so old that even the local traditirjn lost 
any trace of its true origin. Also Talboi considers it "of considerable 
antiquity."’ Borne scholars have even detected certain resemblances 
between the Nsibidi and the Egyptian hieroglyphic writing, one of the 
must remarkable being the fact that the Nsibidi sign for “house'* is 
rectangular in shape (Fig, 77, 5^ h)» w hereas all dw ellings of the natives w ho 
use Nsibidi, are round. However, I do not think there can be any reasonable 
direct connection between the two scripts. 

Xsibidi is, or was, employed in the Calabar District of southern 
Nigeria, and up the Cross River and inland from it on both banks. 

The Script 

The script is purely Ideographic, that is, each sign represetits an idea 
or even more than one. It is to a large extent pictogniphicp but in the 
course of years many signs have become highly conventionalized. Some 
Nsibidi signs are known to many people, but the majorily of the symbols 
are known only to those belonging to the Nsibidi secret society, into 
which men ivere or still are regularly initiated after undergoing a period of 
preparation. *]'o the uni nit ix^ ted the signs are mysterious and therefore 
magical, capable of doing harm because of the “medicine** that may have 
been used in making them. According to E. Dayrell, there are several 
kinds of Nsibidi which strangers belonging to another society would not 
understand, whereas the signs commtrn to all the societies are most often 
tat toed on the face, arms and legs, etc., of the people. On ihe wholc^ 
the natives have a strange desire to hide the knowledge of the script, 
as much as they can, from the eyes of the Piuropcans. On the other hand, 
Nsibidi is used mamly to express bvc, and this term covers so many 
Words which a self-respecting native would prefer not to confess to know 
how to write them. 

Nsibidi, hotvever^ can he used for any kind of communication, I'ig. 
77ii 3 represents the record of a court case from a town on the Enion 
Creek taken down in it. !'ig, 77, 4 shows the record of a trial by the 
Nsibidi Club, drawn on a small calaho-^h. 
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l-“l i Mamt^ IwVff. z, Alarritrd love, with p]llo>4-. 3, Marric^^ lov^t with pillows for hnd 
and r«^t {a of wealth}. Married lovt wirh pillow, 5 and 6, Qtwttrl betu'em 
hi^band Hnd wife (a pflli^w is betwccfi them), 7, %'lcilwn tiuarrel benveeo husband And 
- ^bo camtUt a disturbance betwoen husband and w'ife. 9, A Woman w-ifh 

a husband, and a ptilow. jo, A ntan with TWO wivea and their children. 
With ihc roof-tree of their house. 11, A hou.^ in which arc three women and n rtlan! 

many children in the house ^vith their hu.< 5 hand, 13, A Woman 
with child. 14, The same. Two women on each side of a house; unc on ciich side 
has a child. 16, Two ''omcn who live tn the Sitme house have palaver cvsrv time thev 
rneetj a thmj \\ijrfiiiji entering by the dodr. t7, A man comes to a woman who ha^ u 
huflband sod anJes her tn live with him. iKn Three men who SOUj^ht the ^me mfirried 
wonian, I % A man comm i cted adultery^ with a woman who lives a|>arT from her husband; 
he haj to pay competition to the woman's famdy and to her husbajidr ao, A woman 
Boes m bathe in the riv^r at a ford, white her huab^nd watchn to see that no one shoots 
her. 2t, Fire. Z ^'shield of Davkl^^), Ardent love 
3 .—1, A num and a woman slccpLnfj toother tm d native bed; it wai ven- hut^ so thev 

E uC iheir arms outside^ the short strokes at the bottom are the lej^ nf the Wd. Z, \ boi^ 
ert a Birl as his fnend until she prew up. He then married her. and thev lived ta^iher 
and RMdc their with a pillow for the head and feet. A palaver hoiisi. 4, A man and 
ha fnend wient into the town to two gith; otie of the men a girl and took her 
home With him; the other man could not fmd a ffLH; they therefore parted tmd went 
difTcrcnt ways. 5^6, A man's heart; the man Stands w ith hh arms spread opt to show that 
he knows more a^ut Eybo than any other man; the dots represent the blood in the heart 
No. 7 icrnm* of the E^Tribols narked .A to X; A, the younij bovs were sittinu in the 
Nschidi house; B, there were nvfi yolinR women who fujld their favouni for money C ihcv 
had two boys W ham thci- u^d to send out to act the men to come to thcm,orto monev 

irom thw; D. one of ihe tw^s took: E, a chewing stick; F, a botrle af and G a 

njtni^ tfloss; rl« yotinR men sitting on the tk/ntf siidt; I, these voun? men sent 

iheir boy !0 brirtK Jk a bap containing rods; the boy gat the bag of rods, and took it 10 
ibe two men, who took the rods to the ^vomen; the vaung men sent their bov (with 
tjw= sign of comet) to meet them that night; M, one of ihc Voung men met one of 
the women m ^ open phtce, ft nim ittfltiuim r< 5 ilti>; ihe next dfiv, the voung man 
round mv woman with a didereni n^im and Ijncu she was unfaithfuL 

ICon/iaufJ ^oiloiR of nrxt pofe 
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Nsibidi was also enipJoyed to give public notice or private warning 
of any things to forbid people to go on □ certain road^ to warn a friend that 
he is to be seli^cd, to convey the wishes of a chiefs and for other 
communications. For a long time messages have been sent in Xsibidi 
script cut or painted on split palin stems. 
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BAMUN Script 

The creation of the Baiiiun (or Banioun+ Bamom, Bamum) writing 
is a good historical example of the borrowing of an idea—""that of writing 
in the abstract,” in the w ords of .Mr. Q. G. S. Crawfordt or ’*idea-diffusion” 
or “stimulus-diffusion*' according to Professor Kroeber, The script 
was created at the beginning of the present century' by Njoya^ the suLtan 
of the Bamuns in the Cameroons. Inhere are two theories explaining 
the reasons for this invention: (i) Delafossc and othem suggest that Njova 
wanted to have a special meiins of cnminunication with his local chiefs 
in order to avoid censorship by the Germans: (^) Labouret and other 
scholars suggest tliat the creation of the script had nothing to do with 
the German occupation^ but was merely due to the sultan*s desire to 
develop the culture of his people. It may be„ how'ever^ that both these 
reasons combined with certain others (the sultan*s ambition^ for example) 
induced Xjoya lo think of and to carry' out this remarkable invention. 

Conlinned frtim prerious /wjfif J 

5i Th^ slOftc for i^rindrni; up itic mediemt. to^ T^'a I'ouni^ lJsrE& cam-iny water-patu 
DU thtfir heads, li, TTic si^n af laVc; a nun and woTnan aleepinu taEgeth^r. 12, A ^ick 
hoy and riH !tEci;pinj^> ro^rthcr, 13, The XsthMi Hou-M, 14. .A rat trap set w eaich the imt 
I^hidi Btc the corn id the heUM. 15, Two siick* i:rMitd btfrore the door of on ERbo house. 

Husband Udd wife lcw‘e each other ardently- they like ta put their amvi round on* 
flnDEher tshown bw e^Cended hands); iheV arc rich {have three pillowy and a table on each 
aide); the wife holds n cotnb. 

J.—A record of an ihpe or judgment case, n'lie lines round and iwistniR mean that the 
case was B difficult one which tile people of the WWti could not judge by iheftiselvea, 
EO (hey ?ient to the aurKsyjldmjf towm to cull the wise men fToin them* tmd ttie case 
(ried by them (n) and deculed; It was n case of adulter^^ {fr)j the court was held under 
a tree (c); (d), the party w ho won ihe cast l (r) b man w ho thumbs Ba a sign of conTCmpt. 
4.—The record of a trial by (he NsJbJdl club, drawn on a amall Cttlab^h; (he circles 
show the court-house, with verandah, n>und W liich* and ibe inner walls, the (owns-folli 
are atandin«; also (he exeeU(ionei> arc repmenied (T-signs). 
j.—"A stranger (_A) en(ers a town J he wu-lk^ Up ihc main SCteet between two rows of 
houses ti II he comes to Egbo Houi^ (C), At a ennstf-Liuenee of the comet (D) lately 

seen, property (£) is strewn about ui dr^rder, (htf H^d Chief It de^ and his body 
has been set in an amichair (G); before his hou^te (here is a seat {E). In (he Kgho I^louse (H) 
— this symbol liavinH feetanguJar( !j shape -,(he to^vnsp^^ople{J-J-J}hs^ve collected to decide 
hviween the two cloLirnants (Ul) to the ofhee of Head Chief now V'acant 
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I'he histor)' of the Bamun ^script b extremely mtt:rcsitiiig. It Ls certainly 
not a derivative from any other writing, but is an artificial creation* In 
fact^ no Arabic or Latin, or any other known letters can he recognized 
in this script. It itieludes^ however^ ilie '^shield of David^^ (u^cd as the 
numeral 100), which has been borrowed from Arabic symbolism* THuSt 
only the idea of writiTig has been borrowed; many natives knew Arabic, 
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T, S^tiibuk E>f [he Uamun idr^niphic script 

1+ rj, "bird"’^: 3, "liltidcr"; 4^ n^^f, "‘bodv*"; g, nron, ^‘child*^; 

6, nn^i 7, nir* "diTch”; S, "car': M ^'cultfindcr^: 10+ nyarii, 

11^ TVao. 12, iu, "head"; 13, jhAtA, "thread''; 14-SJ. "eyie"; 16, mi, "face"; 

17, ngu^, 'leopard" J tS, iFfe7^i/F„ "ijaat”; 19, ‘Wk*^; 30 , nya, "hair'*; knot. 

"palm-fTTOTi e": 1^, Aewf, **ji 3 ?or"; 33, ndnh, "hoasc"; 34, "mud" 

3, Devciopmenl of Bstmxin charaeicrs 

Others knew of the existence of the Europt^an scripts. Curiously enough, 
at the beginning iJie Bamun script was neither syllabic nor alphabetic, 
but pictographic and ideographic. This may be explained partly by the 
fact that the Bamun speech is mainly monosyllabic. 'Ihe script consisted 
then of about t,ooo symbols (some of them are shown in Fig. yS, i)- About 
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1907, the first rrfomi of the sdripL took place. 'I*he script became partly 
syllabic and ivas reduced to 419 (this is the figure given by 

M. Labouret; AL DelafossCn ho^veverj quotes a fij^rc of approximately 
350). In siiecfisaive revisiotis the number of symbols was reduced to 286 
(T. < 9 i 3 )r ^05 (r. 1915) and 70 (191S). According to ocher sources^ 
revisions took place in 1907, 1909, 191 ip 1916 and 1918 {Fig. 78, 2). Since 
191S, a new system^ consisting of 70 greatly simpliEeJ signs^ has been 
in use, and is almost purely phuiiciic. I'he script was taught in the native 
schools and employed by the natives as the officia] script of their "State.” 
Xjpya died in 1932, but his inventton has surv'ived^ although now it is 
slowly dying out. 

I'he direction of writing is horizontal, and, with some exceptions, 
from left to right. 

It is only because of its origin that the Bamun script is placed amongst 
the ideographic scripts^ If ! had to consider it from the point of view' of 
its successive development, and especially its final system, the writing 
should be considered as syllabic or quasi-alphabetxc. 

liJBLlDCRAFHV 

Miasif>nar!i^ Vifjj Haiimm i^r^c^ SJirtt Schrifi, ^*Okr rvak- 

cELiscitE Ue! DEN BOTE,'" njoy afiil 1908 s SiffttiUchi ZfiVftwj der vom 
VO ft B^mnn S thrift f Basel, 1907. 

Ah van CSennep^ Une mta dU "Re^t.'E oes ^tc^des tTMNonRft- 

PH!QUE3 ET SOCEOLOCIQU^p" Parts, 190S. 

B. Struck, Kiriii^ Ndschoya van Bmnwrj ah Tapograpfi, “GLOtius," 1908^ II. 

C- Meiith&f, Zur Eftttlefiutig der Sfhnfi, “Zeitschr.fuer AEOvpTlschESpRAcicE 
VNu Ai-Teptv^iskvsoe,'" 1911. 

A. flcm, Efti Beitruff iwr EntuiMung d^r Sthrift, ^'Arcuiv forr uie gES. 
PsvcHoi-ooiii/" 1917; Les dtbttii ik r^kriture, "Itox-E Archeologiql'e 7 " 1934, 

\U Deliifusse, \msiaitee rt ffWi/fjon d'itnr systhnt‘ tf ^crifure dt trdatian cm^ 
itmpotaire, "Reixe D^gTHNocRAPiitE FT TnASimoNS Pop I I.,/' 1912. 

A. RetnAVuhrmann, Mgin Btimumvoik, Stuttgart-Itoel, 1925. 

A. Sehfiunm, Dh Barrtttmtcfmff, ^'.^RC^UIV Sthheib- lnd BlX’^hwtsen/" 
1927. 

An incere^ting antcle by ^Ir. O. G. S. Cra^^ ford on the haniun writing appcHivd 
in '^Astiql itv,” December, 1935. 

Recent Ideographic S cr r fts of A me it i c.vn Indians 

(i) In some pans of the Paucarrambo \'a!lcytin Peru, fragments painted 
in red and blue on old Dutch paper, or in light red on dark brown %VGven 
material, have been found, I'hese contain in pictographic characters 
stories connected with the New TesiamentH Nothing is known of the 
origin of this script, of its connection with ihe Catholic missionaries, or 
of its ditTusionH Fig. 79, i and 2 show some examples of this writing. 

(s) Aluch more is known of a local script of another South .American 
native tribe, the Aymaii, who live mainly in the region around l.ake 
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Titicaca (Bolivia-Peru). We arc informed of the exbienoe of this script 
by the German ethnologist Tschudi (flfjVen in Siuda/nerika., V, 1869, 
p, 28a if.). 'I'he script was invented by an old native of Sampaya who was 
a zealous Catholic, in order to teach his tribesmen the Catholic catechism. 
The w'riiing was purely ideographic and highly plctographic. 'rhe drawing 
of the signs was very crude, .^fter the death of the inventor, his pupil, 
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Fig- 79 

1-2, Xathc pictof^rnphk writtfiif of fauemtarnbra Valley {Peru). 

3. A^Tnara Idcojfniphic script. 4, Miruihaafi^ iiieogniphio actipt 

Juan dc Dios Apasa, continued the teaching of this wrldngp but after 
the latter's deaths the script fell into disuse^ Fig. 79, 3 shows a specimen 
of this Aymara script 

(3) The native Central American tribe Cuna (Tiife. “ person^'^ is the native 
name), who live mainly in Panama near DaricriT numbering about 25^000 
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people and speaking a language belonging to the linguistic family 
of the Chibcha, have their own ideographic, highly pictorial system. 
Nothing is known about the origin of this script. Some scholars suggest 
that it was already in use in pre-Columbian times and that it is connected 
with the pre-Conquest scripts of Central America and Mexico* It is^ 
however, preferable to consider this writing as a more recent creation. 

l*he script is boustropkedon^ t.^.i in alternate lines from right to left 
and from left to right. I’he texts begin with the bottom line on the right 
hand side. This writing is mainly used for magic and ritual purposes. 

(4) The North American Indians have not, as far as can be established^ 
developed any complete system which can properly be considered as 
true writing; their pictographic mnemonic devices have already been 

mentioned p. 331?.)* The 
missionary^ Chr. Kauder 
succeeded, ho we ve i n 
reducing into an ideo¬ 
graphic system of writing 
the crude pictographs 


Fi^. £k> 

Miemsc sdco^frapbic w-ripl 


employed by the Micmac or l\legum, a tribe belonging to the great linguistic 
family of the Algonkians. The Miemacs live in Canada^ on the shores of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence and on the islands, chiefly in Nova Scotia* 
Kauder even succeeded in printing (at Vienna in 1S66) a religious work 
in three volumes for which he used 5+701 symbols (Fig, So), 
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G. MsLIery, IVttiifig of da Amerimtt Indians^ Washington;, 1893. 

E. NDrdcn9ikia:]d+ i^Vrirr^-irrijfjw^r and oih^r DonuHtnts, Geetebonr, 1928 
and 1930. 
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Minahasba ScutPT 


^'Minahassft," from Nminha^, means "Ltirtfcdcradon/" or rather a ^^tountry 
that has been formed by bii^ding si number of icrriioriea into oncJ* It h the north¬ 
eastern cirtremitj- of Celebes, tiovc tonslilutlng a diatrict of the Residency of 
Mensdo; 4,73^ IcilomeEi'eSH inhabited by 350,000 |>eople hvinf; in Etbnnt 300 
villasca. ‘]1ie Minahossiis are divided into eight tnbes. 

Unlike the other peoples of Celebes, professinp mainty (as far as they are not 
pagans) the Muslim faith, nearly the whole populaiiE>n of Minahasaa h Chnsimn. 
Ver\' few: are illitcnttes,- although the Minahassas ate also called ‘LAIfutos/*’ 
meaning "wild, half-sav-age/' They fipcak Malay dialects^ but physj<ailly they are 
different from the other tribes of the island; isonie autborities even suggested 
Japanese characteristics. According to their tradiiiaHi they immigrated from the 
north into the island. 
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Ip Chukeha inscribed tablet. 
3, Chukebt idengran'is 
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{i 12 13 1 * ir 16 1 ^ 16 ^ 

21 22 23 24 25 26 27 


'^Fnihcr.'" a, "Mother." 3p ''Son/* 

*’Reindeer/^ ^^herd/* 5, *'On the river/* 
6/^Smail,litt!e.’*7/Rich" 

Ji.' Poor/' 9/‘Cio«l/^ 
to, "Bad.* 11,^*1/^ 

12 , "My, mine/* 

13p "Dur/* 

14, "Food,** "10 eat/* 

15/ To lim" i6p To Ik-.** 
17, 'There/* i 3 , **No/* 
i9p '“Only." ao, **.A]«i.** 
a 1-^3+ Varkmg kinds of 
fishta. 34, "F^ic/* 
as. **I^ij(ht/^ 
a6, ^Tea-pot/' 

37 , '*Milk/' 

(sii, "■'robiioco-ptpe/') 

39 p "Ctguretlc/* 


2 S 


The Minah^ssas seem to have had an ideographic script, of which very 
little is now known. Only two pages of a Minahassa manuscript {partly 
reproduced in Fig, 79, 4) have been published. 

Ch tJKcMA Script 

Mention should also be made of some undeveloped ideographic 
scriptiJ used by nomadic tribes of north-easieni European Russia and of 
Asiatic Russia, particularly in the Chukeha or Chukutsky peninsula; some 
tribes have spread to Kamtchatka. 

They belong to the aboriginal or PaJitD-Sibcrian group, and are mainly 
nomad reiniiiKzr breeden and hunicts, a& well as seal and w'hale hiuiters. 
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This section terminates with the ideogmphie script which i& probably 
the most recently invented* The Chukchap or 'I'schuktchia^ Chanktus 
(^‘Men*“)j or *J'uski ("Brothers^ confederates”)^ arc a Luomvetlanp 
Patsoasiatic, Mongoloid people inhabiting the shores of the Arctic Ocean 
and Behring Sea In north-eastern Siberia. 

'rhe Chnkcha had no written language before about 1930. About that 
limcp a Chukcha shepherd named Tencvil\ who lived in the region of rhe 
upper Anadyr, Invented a peculiar script. The Leningrad Arctic Institute 
possesses a collection of fourteen wooden tablets written by Tenevir, and 
brought ihcre in 1933 by the Chukcha expedition of that Institute. 'JTe 
script is a quite primitive ideography; the characters, however, are stylized. 
Fig. Si^ t shows a specimen of this script, and Fig. 81, 2 reproduces 
some symbols. 

ii I B L I Q G K A P U Y 

V- CJ. Hogoraz, in E. A- Krejnovich, Ltin^un^^i atiti Uumittm 0/ 

Atiafic (winitituiiiig Part J 11 nf Lufjgjmga and Umafifre^ of tfte .Vuri/wrw 

editt;d as V<iL Ill ef die LinguEStic Stetipp of ihc Insdiute 

for the “Study of the Peoples of the NuTth'')^ in Russian, LeningmdK 1934. 

K. Bouda, in “ZEnseHfi. PFJt orurscft. asoucenl. GNSKhLSCM,," 1937* 

J. FricddefiH Die IVart^chrifi des T^tfmktseheii Tenmi* (Zh eim'gen Sdirt/ier- 
fittdttffgen der netmitn Zeit), the same journal, 193S. 


CHAPTER X 


SYLLABIC SYSTEMS OF WRITING 

SVLLABARI E S 

The history of writing docit not present mRny pure syllRborieSt Thu most 
important sylUbaries are; (i) The pseudo-hieroglyphic script of Byblos 
(Syria) and the syllabary of ancient Cyprus; (2) the two Japanese syllabaries 
still in use; and (3) syllabaries recently compiled by or for certain indigenous 
peoples of western Africa and northern America, VVe shall deal here 
briefly with each of these groups, 

Pseudo-hieroglyphic Script of Byblos 

Inscriptiooi 

There are now ten inscriptions or fragments extant (Fig* 82-87), 
on stone or bronze, written in a pseucio-hieroglyphic script, presumably 
bearing some resemblance to Egyptian hieroglyphics. 'Fhe whole material 
has been recentiv edited in a splendid publication by the discoverer himself 
(M. Dunand* Byblia Grammata, lyocuments ei Teetterches mr le dtveloppt- 
ittent dt /Writifn? fH Rcpublitjuc Libanaise. Ministere de 

I'Education Nationale et des Bcaux-Arts, Direction dcs Antiquity, 
Etudes et Documents d’.Archeologie. Tome Jl, Beyrouth, Imprimerie 
Catholique, 1345). As M- Dunand points out, two of the documents 
seem to be fragments of one and the same inscription; the number of the 
inscriptions would thus be nine. Of these, sis are bronze tablets, and 
M. Dunand rightly emphasizes that this poportion is unique in Near 
Eastern epigraphy. The most remarkable is a rectangular bronze tablet 
(Fig. 8a, I) containing 41 lines, of which 19 arc on the verto, and consisting 
of 461 symbols, of svhicb 64 are different. Another rectangular bronze 
tablet (82, 2) contains 15 lines, of which two are on the reverse side, 
consisting of 217 symbols, of which 53 are different. 

The other bronze inscriptions are spaiulai (Fig. 82, 3, 83 and 84), 
containing respectively 41,12, 29 and 33 symbols. The three or four Stone 
inscriptions (Fig, 85 and 86) consist of one stele and three fragments, two 
of W'hich, as mentioned, may be parts of the same inscription. On these 
stone inscriptions there are extant respectively 119, 17, 6 and 13 symbols. 

The Script 

In all, the documents contain 114 different signs, which Dunand 
distinguishes into symbols representing: (1) animals (13 signs), 

15S 
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(3) vegetation (also represented by 13 signss)^ {3) ihc sky and the eartbj 

(4) tools (as many as 26 signs), (5) objects connected with the 
cult (6) signs, (6) 10 symbols connected with navigation, (7) 17 signs 
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Fi|j. Sa—i-3p Bmnie-Tablcsa inticjibcd in the pg(;ut!o-hiL^nii|ft>'phie aySSabaiy of 
Bybloa- 3^ Spatula inscribtfd in the siunt; aeript (a, dbversc; h reverb) 


representing objects which cannot be determined^ (8) S j^cimetric figuresi 
and (9) I a signs of uncertain meaning or incomplete ones. The smaller 
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bronze-tablet contains on tts iserso a sign in the shape of the numeral i, 
repeated seven rimes> and one spaiuh contains a similar sign repented 
four rimes. Groups of two signs are very frequent. About 50 stTnbois 
are, more or less, similar to Egyptian hieroglyphics; others may find 
paraliels in the scripts of Crete, Cyprus, Indus Valley, Sinai or Canaan, 
Dunand believes that the 114 s>Tnbols do not constitute the totality 




tfi) 



Fig. 83—j-3, Spaiulti^ imerfbed m th* pseaLtEa-hicmglj'phic syllabary of By bios 

(a, obverse; b, reverse) 


of the system, which according to him was probably neither an alphabet 
nor a syllabary, nor an ideographic script, but a semi-ideographie and semi- 
phonetic \\Titing, perhaps also including determinatives^ or a svllabic 
polyphonic system like the later cuneiform script, in which the scribe 
could represent the same sounds by various signs. 
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M. Dunand argues that this pseudo-hieroglyphic scriptt origioated 
under Egyptian inHuence, at the end of the First Period of the Bron?^ 
age^ that is about the hventy-seeond centur>^ B.c, Twenty-five aymbola 
seem to have been direcily borrowed from the Egy ptian hieroglyphic script, 
and the shapes of about the same number of signs seem to have been 
suggested by Egy^ptian hieroglyphs. The consonantal principle and the 
selected symbols to represent mono-eonsonantal words were used by 
the Egyptians at the beginning of the third millenniuni b.c,^ but the 
Pheenicians developed these advantages about one thousand years later, 
and have thus accomplished a new invention in the “career'" of 
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Fig. inscribed In [be pseudo-hierogKphJc syllabary of Byblos 

{a, i^bvciiw; Ticv«fie]l 


consonantal representation. Until the end of Bronze Byblos had no 
writing of its own; the pseudo-hieroglyphic script was a contribution of 
the early Phcenician civilization after the ruin of the civilization of the 
third millennium b.c. From the cultural and economic points of view^ 
Pheenkia was then in a very^ favourable position to indent a proper script. 
Finally, according to Dunand, the documents extant do not allow 
us 10 determine the chronology^ of the development of this script^ but 
a spaUila {Fig. 107^ 3)* containing a Phoenician inscripiion and some 
scratching in pscudo-tueroglyphic writing, proves that the latter was still 
employed at the time when the alphabet was already used. 


Dtapfifnnent 

Professor Edouard Dhonne, the known orientaJtsc and one of the 
decipherers of the Ugarit alphabet, seems to have succeeded in deciphering 
L 
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the pseudo-hieroglyphic insenptiurkat aho^ving that they are in Phcenician 
syllabic script. On the subject, he delivered two communications to the 
Paris Academic des Inscriptions, on 2nd August and 27th September^ 1946. 

P.S. (8th November, 1946). I am in the fortunate position to publish 
the following notes which I have received from Paris through the kindness 
of Miss flilda freme: 




Fig. S 5 —-Stone in-scripiions cut in the pseudci-hierogtyptiic script of Byblo9 


Acadtme d(s Insaiptiom and Beiks LeUt^s^ 2 Aoul, 1946 . 

M* Edouard Dhormt, professeur ou Cotkge de Fratite^fak une rommum- 
cation mr les iexks psejidodtierogtyphitjues de Bybh^ en Fh/fiicle. 
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''These texts, discovered and published by M. M. Dunand.are couched 
in an tinkriown scnpti of more than 140 symbols of hierogh'phic 
appearance. Without the help of □ bilingual and ^vithout even the heJp 
of a stroke indicating the separation of the words, M. Dhorme has succeeded 
in determining the syllabaty of this unknown script, and in defining 
the language \vhLch it represents. This language is pure Phoenician; 



there is no connection between the objects represented bv the signs and 
their phonetic ^-alucs. Dhorme translates one of the bronze tablets 
of Byblos. - . p 

**This discovery Is of outstanding interest for the history' of WTitsng, 
of the alphaL>ct, and of the civilization of the Near East in the middle 
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of the second millennium B.€, It is a milestone in I he annals of epigraphy 
and linguistics." 

Acadtmk des Inscripfions and Be/iej Letirrs, Le 27 Scptembre, 1946, 
SecoFide communkation de :Vf, Edouard Dhartne, Profe^smr aw College de 
France, sur te ^^^^dednffremenl des inscriptions pseudo-hitroglypidques de 
Byblosr 

continuation of his communicaiion of 2nd August, in which he 
announced that he had achieved the decipherment of the pseudo- 
hieroglyphic inscriptions of By bios, couched in a hitherto unknown scrip I 
and language,** According to Profcaaor Dborme, this FhtrnLcian system 
of writing of the middle of the second millennium B.c. made use of over 
a hundred signs based on foreign syllabaries to represent their Semitic 
tongue. Professor Dhormc then translated a ic^ct of 40 lines engraved 
on a bronze tablet, made by the smelters and engravers of the temple of 
By bios. Egyptian influence on Byblos^ attested by the ancient legends of 
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Fijj. S7—The pseudi>hicn3glyphit syllabary of By bios 
according to Professor Dhoime. 


Osiris and by the archiculugical discoveries, can now, according to Professor 
Dhorme, be confirmed by this inscription and by the odier one, translated 
and explained in the previous Communication. 

Finally, I am extremely glad to be able to publish the following 
note which the decipherer himself has kindly sent me, and for which I 
express to him my deepest gratitude: 

(1) I think (AvhtQs Professor Dhorme) that the pseudo-hieroglyphic 
texts of By bios date from the period of Amrnophis IV (that is to say, ca. 

1375 /J./A); 

(2) I am in disagreement with Dunand on the problem of the origin 
of the Alphabet* 

(3) 1 have completely deciphered the tablets cand d (Fig, t and 2.—- 
D. D,y I will publish these texts and the others in Syria with a nearlv 
complete syllabary. {See, nowi, E. Dhurme+ Dechijfrem. d. imeript^ pseudo- 
hier(jgL de Eybhs^ *'Svria”, 1946-194S, pp. 1-35+ and our Fig. 87). 

(4) The syllabar}’ is "plethoric," that is to say, as in AccadiariT there 
are sometimes many different signs to represent tire same ay liable. The 
tablet d fhere. Fig, 8^1 1) uses numemus matres lecthnis. 
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(5) The numbei of signs is about one hundred (Dunarid has classitied 
some identical signs as distinct symbols). 

(6) With some rare exceptions, in the script oF Byblus there is no 

connection between the shapes of the signs and their consonant ic or 
syllabic value. For instance, the eye does not represent the but a 

s/iin\ the pupil of the eye is a sin or samckfi, and so forth. 

(7) I'he engravers or scribes of By bios gave to the hieroglyphic 
signs meanings proper to their tongue, without taking into consideration 
their origin. 'Fhe texts are in pure Pheenician. 

(S) Mf starting-point was the last line of the tablet r (here. Fig. Sz. 
in which the last sign written seven times ia a numeral (3 + 40 or 3 — 4), 
preceded by the word h sh tt t, *"in the ycars.^^ Iknce, nkh^sh^ ‘^bronKe/’ in 
the line’ mzbft^ ^^altar/' in the bth line; ^"in Tamtnuap^' in the 
I4ih line, etc., etc. 

Cypriote Syllabary 

.Ancient C v k h u s and h e h S c iu p t 

I’he island of Cyprus was a greot mt-'mllurgiefll centre uf the uncieni world; 
it was ihe coveted outpost in the Mediterninean of .Ajiia Minor, ihe nearest point 
of which is fort^'-four miles disiofitp and of S>Tiji, about seventy mituMi uwayg 
and it waFj simnled within a few dtiya"^ sail of Epypt and the island of Crete, C^ijms 
was the country which can be said to have Lid ihe only pure syllabic wTiiinn of the 
Old World, apart from the pscudo-hicro^lyphic script of Byblos. 

I'he classical Cypriote script was mainly deciphered in the last twenty - 
five years of the nineteenth century, thanks to the fact that the majority 
of the Cypriote inscriptions extant, numbering about 1S5, arc couched 
in Greek. On tlie whole, the Cypriotesyllabary scemii to have been employed 
from the sixth to the third century^ B-C., and even later. 'The inscriptions 
belong mainly to the fifth and fourth ceniuries n.C, I'he rarity of Cypriote 
inscriptions in the earlitT periods is not easy to explain. 

d'he Cypriote signs are purely linear and are composed of combi nations 
of strokes w hich are straight or only slightly curv ed, ^ome have an external 
resemblance to North Semitic or Greek letters, but their phonetic value 
is quite different, d'he deciphered Cypriote syllabary, which is still 
fragmentary^ consists (Fig, SS) of about fifty-five symbols, each repre¬ 
senting an open syllable (such as pa^ ko^ wf. st') or a vowel. The script 
had been created for a non-Greek speech and the representation of the 
Greek sounds is rather Imperfect. 

We do not know whether the Cypriote script was better suited to the 
speech for which it had been created, as the indigenous language is 
not yet deciphered, Anatolian affinities, especially Phrygian and Carian, 
have been sugg^ted; anthropological deductions indicate that the Bronze 
Age population of Cyprus belonged to the “.Armenoid,’' brachyccphalous 
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(^*short-headed"J racml group, which alsci included the IlittLtes and other 
western Asiatic peoples- 

The mo in inconveniences in the transcription of Greek words were as 
follows; {t) There w-as no dbtincdon between long and short vowels. 
(2) There was no distinction between the sounds fp d, tir, b^pk\gj k, 4 /j. 
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Fig. 38—The Cypriote syllabary' 


(3) Closed syllables and syllables containing tivo consonants, such as 
Pt, St, dr^ had to be represented by two or more open syllables, but the 
reduplication of the same consonant, as in and the nasal sounds (ffi, h) 
preceding other consonants^ were omitted. Thus, ka-r£ was written for 
‘*gar,” for “andrias/’ pa-si-le-ve-^se for “basileus/' po-t&^h-nt 
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for “ptolin.” a-pa-h-ni for "Apolbni," a-po-ro-ti-ta-i for “Aphrodite'," 
pe-pa-me-To-t:e for “pcmphameron,** o-fut-ta-se for “Onkantos ” sa-ta-st- 
ka-rd~te^se for “StasikraTes” etc. 

'ITie direction of writing is generally from right to left, but sometimes 
from left to right or boustrophedon (alternate lines, from right to left and 
from left to right)* 


Origin of Cypriote Syllabary 

'I'he origin of the Cypriote script has aroused much controversy: 
some students ha^'e suggested the cuneiform writing, and particularly 
the late Assyrian script, as the progenitor of the Cypriote syllabary: 
others have suggested as such the llittite hieroglyphic writing. In fact, 
some Cypriote signs do resemble Mitiite hieroglyphs. How'ever, Iwth these 
theories, and other opinions, such as the possibility of the derivation of 
the Cypriote syllabary from a prehisioricr linear script of the eastern 
Alcditerranean, are now considered out of date. A pitcher in the Cyprus 
Museum (Room III, Division 14, No* 61). attributed to Period 111 of 
the Early Bronze . 4 ge {ca. ^400-1100 B.C*) contains an inscription (engraved 
on the handle), composed of linear signs which constitute the earliest 
ivriting discovered in Cyprus. According to ^Ir, Dikatos, the Curator 
of the Museum, "the nature of the signs is undetermined and. although 
some correspondences are traced with ^linoan signs, it is thought that 

W'/t' # ^ H-i?i + hifp/is'f ; 'f t? T ¥ 

gg—=Cypro-Minoan or Cypro-Mycenaean 

they may belong to a script such as thc^e which were in cs;i^icnce in Syria 
and Palatine befure the middle of ihe second millennium B.C- It is also 
possible that wc have in this inscription the earliest evidence of the 
original language of the Cypriotes before the Mycenaean penetmuon and 
the introduction of the Minoan-^^lycenaran script- fherc is also m the 
Cyprus Museum (Room III^. Divbiori 14, No. 6S) a bowl with painted 
ornamentation including stags and signs probably belonging to a script 
in use at the end of the Early Bronze Age” (Dikaios). 

Now^adays, it is generally accepicd that the Cypriote script was derived 
from the Cretan linear scripts. *!'he main evidence Is provided by the w- 
called Cvpro-^Iinoan script. (Fig. 89), The Cyprus Museum is in possession 
of two jugs of white pbtn ware from Katydhata, and a fragment of a 
large jar from Enkomi (Room Ilb Division 25* No. i34'-i36), all with 
engraved iniicriptions in this script. “These inscription S| w^hich were 
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engraved with a sharp tool after baking, appear to have some connection 
with the ve^els" contents or ownership/" (Dikaios,) 

The inscriptions in the Cypro--\Iinoan or C)^rQ-Myccna?an script 
belong to the Bronne Age, and mainly to the period called Late Cypriote 
li C, which IS dated by the Swedisch scholar Erik Sjoeqvist 1275-1200 
B,c. On the other hand, according to Dikaios. the Cypro-Mycenaean 
or Cypro-Minoan script was in use in Cyprus from 1400 s.c. to the end 
of the Late Bronze Age (middle of the eleventh centur)' h.c,), “It 
coincides with the arrival of Mycensian settlers in Cyprus and was 
probably introduced by themp“ 

The signs of the undedphered Cypro-Mycenacan writing have been 
classified and analysed by various scholani, and particularly by A. W. 
Kersson and S, Cassonn This latter English scholar, after careful search ^ 
recognized in the Cv pro-AIinoan inscriptions found on the island of Cyprus^ 
on the Creek mainland, on the Aegean islands and in Palestine, a total of 
sevenW'SiK Cypro-Minoan characters and five numerals, out of which 
about ten to tivelve characters are identical w ith die classical Cypriote and 
eight may possibly be identifiedn 

Thus, on the whole, although ive have not a sufficient basis for 
transliterations of Cypro-Minoan inscriptions using the classic Cypriote 
syllabarv’, modem scholars are agreed that the two scripts were comiected. 
!t is generalIv accepted that the Cypro-Minoan script formed the link 
between the Cretan linear scripts {see Part C Chapter 111) and the Cypriote 
syllabary\ The problem of the identification of the single signs, however, 
cannot be solved so long as both the Cretan linear scripts and the Cypra- 
Minoan writing remain 11 ndeciphered. Vague comparisons arc dangerous 
and conclusions based on such comparisons must be provisional. 

The famous Asine inscription of the end of the Myccni^n age (about 
1200 B.c.) seems 10 l>e written in 2 script similar to the Cypro-Minoan 
wririug* 
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Prehistoric Japafme Writings^* 

The Japanese have never had a script of indigenous creation, althougli 
such a writing is mentioned in the ancient historical work Shoku^FiihongL 
belonging to eighth oentur)” a.d. (?). According to local tradilions the 
Japanese used. In carlv limes a knot-device as means of comfnijnicotieinp but 
(as already said in the Introduction), a knot-device cannot be considered as 
true writing+ On the other hand, the origins of the ancient, long forgotten 
Japanese scripls, ahiru, ijumo, anaicki, iyo and moritsune, are unceitain. 
It js generally accepted that these j/jfwyV or kmni no moji (“divine 
characters”) termed also/iWa/wo/f or kitniiyo no moji ^characters of the 
divine period^), have descended from the Korean script Nilok {see p. ^44). 
or constituted a secondari^ branch of it. hut there is no evidence corroborat¬ 
ing such theory- At any rate, there is no connection between these pre¬ 
historic japanc-se scripts and modern Japanese writing. 

Origin 0/ Japanese Scripts 

As rccards her eutture. Japan miisL in a certain way, be reganled as a colony 
pf China, hut the hepfinnings of Chinese inHutnee upon Japan tic in ihc same 
obseurity as the rest of early Japanese bismiy-. Most Chinese Lnlluences. acenrdin^r 
to the accepted irailitliQn^ reached Japan by way of Korta. T, bus the Japanese, 
cither directly or through Korea, were inevitably led to adopt the Chinese ss^tem 
of writing. The earliest trade and cultjmii relations between Chinn and Japan 
may be dated in the last centuries b.c., but the iniroduciion of Chinese wriling 
into Japan would seem to have taken place some^vherc in the third nr fourth 
Century a; 0 . 

According to mdirion, in the third cemurv' ajl. Japan sent envoys 
to Korea in search of men of learning, d hey back one Onin 

or Wang JeOt a wise man of the imperial family uf FCBRVyr Onm taught the 
Japanese Chinese writing and instructed them in the culture of his nation. 
He was later deified. Another tradition attributes the introduction of 
Chinese w riling into Japan to two Korean scholars, .Ajiki and Wani* 
the tutors of a Japanese crown prince of the fifth centurv' A.D. .After the 
inlroductiop of Buddhism many Chinese scholars and prints emigrated 
to Japan. Thus the study of both the Chinese language and the Chinese 
script increased enormously, and obviously the necessity^ arose for the 
translation of Chinese works into Japanese and for the adaptation of Chin esc 
writing to Japanese. This adaptation was, from the very' beginning,^ no 
easv matteas can be seen from the Kojiki (a kind of Japanese ancient 
hisiorv. of A.P- 711-712), in w^hich Chinese symbols arc written with 
Chinese syntax but are intended to be read differently. 

In order to realize the great difficulties in the adaptation of Chin^ 
writing to Japanese speech- -apart from the fact that Japanese, untike 
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Chinese, is not monosyllabic, but agglminaiivi: lun^uage—one must 
consider the following faciorai (1) the great number of Chinese characters 
which form the basis of the Japanese scripts; (2) the fact that these 
characters had sometimes an ideographic, and sometimes a phonetic 
value; (3) the pronunciatiun of Chinese characters varies in the different 
Chinese provinces and has changed in the various historical periods; 
{4) the Japanese borrowed Chinese characters in different periods and 
from different regions; (5) ittarly every^ Japanese word can be given either 
the Japanese or a Chinese pronunciation and there is no absolute mb 
governing the choice. It follows from a consideration of the afore¬ 
mentioned factors that many Japanese words have various alternative 
pronunciations. {See Harold G. Henderson, Handhoak of Jafmiiese 
GraNiT/mr, London. Allen and Unwin, 1945-) 

Generally speaking, Japanese characters can be pronounced in the 
follow ing w'ays: (1) Japanese pronunciation, kun^ that is, Chinese ideograms 
are translated into Japanese; and (2) the so-called Chinese pronunebtiont 
Dja, which has little affinity with the spoken Chinese of to-day and is the 
pronunciation of Chinese words as they sounded 10 Japanese ears at 
the time when the characters in question were hrst adopted. This category' 
can be sub-divided into three classes: {a) go-art^ the pronunciation derived 
from the Chinese diabet used in the third century A.l>. in the realm Go 
(in Chinese 11 u), in the Shanghai region; this pronunciation was mainly 
superseded by the pronunciation (A) kari-o}! (Aiis), which w^as derived from 
the dialect of northern China and was introduced into Japan by Chinese 
priests during the seventh^ eighth and ninth centuries; (c) the pronunciation 
to-w { 7 "'itng)f derived from a dialect in vogue between the tenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries and introduced into Japan in 1655 by the sect Obaku; 
this is employed almost exclusively for Buddhist tests, 

Jeipafiese Idtogrann 

There are tens of thousands of Japanese ideograms. The average 
cultured Japanese can read and write correctly about two thousand 
symbols. A highly educated person, a university graduate, for instance^ 
may know^ about seven to eight thousand symbols, but only specialists 
in the subject are able to read classical literary Japanese. Since 1900, 
Japanese educational reformers have tried to reduce the number of ideo¬ 
grams used in the elementary' schools, but even there the minimum of 
characters used is about 1,200. An official communique issued by the 
*^Domei'' Agency on 19th June, 1942, reported that special commissions of 
philologists, after twenty years of research work, had decided to reduce 
the essential ideograms to 2,028. However, the situation at present is that 
every' word has its otvn character and the reader who docs not happen 
to know' the meaning of a symbol will also be unable to pronounce it^ 
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In Japanese writing, ideograms are employed only to represent nouns, 
adjectives and verb-roois, Eut Japanese, unlike Chinese, is an agglutinative 
bnguage, and has grammatical terminations (which are Jacking in Chinrse), 
prepositions and so forth. At first the Japanese used lor this purpose 
Chinese ideograms has'ing a similar so^nd^ for instance the Chinese 
ideogram fien, ''sky/' pronounced in Japanese approximately ren, was 
used for the termination This devfice proved too cumbersomej as a 
consequence, the syllabaries were created. 

Japanese Syllabic Scripts 

During the eighth and ninth centuries a.d. there came into use m Japan 
a special syllabic system of WTiting called (perhaps from komia^ 

kan na, ^^borrowed names"'), in two forms (Fig- 9^)' (i) kii?ia oryamato 

{**japancse”) used mainly in learned works, official documents 

and for the transliteration of personal names, especially of Europeans; 
(2) him (*^plain, sirnple’') us^sd for gram mat jcat terminations^, 

and similar purposes, and mainly employed in newspapers, novels, and 
so forth. The creation of kata kaiia Is attributed to Kibi(no) Mahi or 
Kibi daijin ("minister” Kibi), who Hourished in the middle of ihe eighth 
century* a.d,; htm Is attributed to the Huddhist abbot Kobodaishi 
(who is also considered to be the author of the irolm poem: see below), 
of the beginning of the ninth century. However, all the kma signs have 
developed from the Chinese characters which happened to be In most 
use at the time; kaui kam from the hiragana from the ts'ao-sfm 

symbols. The Chinese originals of the kaua were adopted either in the 
Chinese language wiUt the early Japanese pronunciation, or in the early 
Japanese speech (which was quite different from modem Japanese); 
for instancCt the Chinese ideogram for "woman,” mi has been introduced 
as the kmm sign for me, “woman” in Japanese, whereas the ideogram for 
“three," Jffii, has been adopted fnr the word s&n, although it appears 
also for mi, “three" in Japanese, and the kana signs for mi are derived 
from it. 

As a matter of fact the ktma signs should nut be considered a^ true 
syllabic scHptSt beCause^—a comparison with the Egy^plian and the 
cuneiform writings is instructive—as has already been stated, they arc 
not used as independent scripts, but only as indications of the tenses 
of verbs^ prepositional or other grammatical variations (while ihe 
Chinese characters^ kanfi, continue to be employed for nouns, verbs 
and adjectives), or mav be used as phonetic complements, written alongside 
the ideographs as a clue to their pronunciation. The standard form of 
Japanese writing is lf ., Chinese characters with him gatia 

to give the Japanese pronunciation and to supply endings, etc,; whereas 
shitt-kata fmna, that is. written alongside the Chinese characters. 
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and kunten^ using Japanese niinicrals beside the Chinese characters to 
show the order in which they should be read, are used iiiore seldom, 
Howeveri the Japanese syllabaries could be used independently, and 
for this reason they are dealt with in this chapter. The various attempts lo 
adopt the ham signs as a complete script, thus discarding the ideogramSp 
have not, as yet, succeeded. NevertheksSp various texts pnnied in k&im 
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signs only; were laid before the Congre:^ of Orientalists in Paris, in iSSS. 
The KoFta m k^i Society' was founded, which published the magazine Km<i 
m tekag^mi, "The Mirror of the Kano,” and set out to purify the kaiia 
scripts and encourage the disuse of the ideograms. 

Both kafit kamt and hira garni contain the traditional early Japanese 
fony-seven syllables. T'hese constitute the itoha or f>o/fi order of the 
characters (the term iraha tir irqfa Is based on the acrqlogical principle), 
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I hat is, it consists of the names of the first three syllabiija 
Pig. 90)* There arc in addition a sign for n, which is not pronounced, 
and hvo other symbols, bringing the total to fifty. These fortn th^^ojU-on 
(“fifty sounds") order commonly used in the dictionaries; this order is 
based on the Sanskrit grammar, Unlike the kata kann, the hira signs 
have many variants. In alh there exist about three hundred him gana 
symbols, out of which only about a hundred are used in printing; in. 
everyday writing, one sign is generally employed for each syllabic {Fig.90). 
The /wri? script is highly cursive; frequent ligatures make it exceedingly 

difficult to read. 

The kamj signs represent only open syllables; in fact, Japanese contains 
only open syllables, viz,* consonants followed by vowels, or vowels. 
Similar sounds arc distinguished by diacritical marks; a maru sign (*) 
distinguishes p from /; a mgori (^^) rf* g, cf from k, /j, s, Xoc 
knowing the sound tj Japanese replaces it in European words* by r- 
tinv sign tsu indicates the reduplication of a consonant; a thick comma 
under a 5yJlable+ represents its reduplication. 

Classic Japanese writing consists of strong bold strokes made with a 
brush dipped In Chinese ink; it takes years of praciice to make a good 
calligrapher* The original disposition of writing was, as in Chinese, in 
vertical columns from right to left, but the strokes of the single characters 
were written from left to right. Nowadays, no fixed rule is obsenxd; 
^omc books are even printed in columns to be read from left to right 
and, to further complicate matters, there has arisen a new custom of writing 
horizontally as well, sometimes from right to left and sometimes from left 
to right, 'riius, there is often no means of telling how to read a sign. Quite 
recently (about the middle of August* i 943 )p the Japanese News Agency 
*'Domei'^ announced a decision of the Minister for Instruction that the 
direction of writing from left to right should be generally introduced. 

The many attempts to adapt the Latin alphabet to the Japanese: speech 
have, aq far, not achieved much success. In 1SS5, the Rorntiji-ktii Society 
was formed and its activities included the publieatton of the maga?;ine 
RoFmiji-zasshi which was printed exclusively In Latin characters. .-\U 
these attempts have hitherto failedp mainly owing to: (i) the inherent 
conservatism of oriental peoples; {z) the strong inheriuince of Chinese 
language and culture; and (3) the innumerable Chinese homophones: 
Sir Kllis .Minns points out that, for instance, and t 6 comprise jt 
words in Gubbins's Di :tionar)'* 

B 1 H L 1 O G It A P H Y 

R , Lange, Einfuthrang in die japa/titthe Sjchri/t, Bcrlin,^ i S96; itnd 

Leiebiich zttm Sttidmm der jaf>^fdrchtn Berlin* 19041 der 

japHiftiitken Berlin, 1996; Tkesimrut JaptFftiftfs cee., 3 vo|s,, 

Berlin, 1^13-1929. 

M. H. Chamberlain. A pFatti^ol htlroduawn fo the Study iff IPrinVis;. 
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(Moji fjA ihjrube)^ 2nd ed., London and Tok>'Op 1905; SfwipHfi^d Grantimr of 
the yapanete LarigUiOgf. (edition revised by Ji G. MtiHroy), Cbicugo, 1924; 
Things Japanese etc,p 6 lh ed., London and Kobc> 1939- 

A. Rosc-lnnes, ii'N-'W Chinesc-yapanese Cbuj^cteri eic.p Naj^asiikl, 1913 (?); 
Japanese Reading for Beginners, $ vcala, Yokohania and Tokyo^ 1^34- 

G. B. Sansom, Hisiarteal Crratnmar of Japattesey, Oxford^ 192^; Japan. Shori 
Cuiturai Hhlory^ London. 192S. 

O* and E, E. V^accarip Complete Course of Jtipanese ConLerfaltoit^GriMininarf 
TokyOp 1937. 

G+ Huschanp Kuliurgeselmhie Japans, Vienna^ 193®- 

D. Carr^ The J^ew Offihal Romanis-atfon of Japanese^ “JOLiiS. or ta£ American 
Oriental SoC.," 1939: In 1937, the spell in in Roman letters was united; it 
was catLed Kokutei (“official”) Roiua^i or Sinkokntei Ronm^i ("'New Oificial 
Roman ization”); prcA-iausty, rlie sysicni Nippamikf np Ronmzt {'"Japantse stjde 
of Romanization”) and the miseJ Enj^lish-lialian system named after Hepbum 
were used, 

G# A, Ktnncdyp Introduction lo Kana Orihography, Vale University, 1942. 

N. E. Is^ongcr, TVre Eiemenis of Japanese irnhiig^ znd ed.p London, 1943. 

O- Daniels, Dictionary of Japanese {Sbsho’^Ts'ao^shu} Writing Forms ^ London, 

1944 

H. G, Henderson, Handbook of Japanese Gratnntar, London, 1945. 

Snggesied fnirodnclion of Latin Aiphahet 

Recently, after the tremendous defeat of the Japanese militarism in the war 
against the western dcmoonscy, an outside initiative hss. suggested the replacing 
of the Japanciic idcographie-syllabie script by the Latin aipbabet. As the whole 
problem is sah judice^ 1 can quote only the report of the ncsvspBpcrs: 

'*A drastic os^crhauling of the Japanese educational system was recommended 
to Genernl Dougliis Alac-Artbur in a report cif the United States education missian 
to Japan, made ptiblic to-day. Alaking one of the most sweeping departures from 
the iradiiional Japanese culturuJ system^ the eotnmissiun called for the abolition 
of the ChJjiese-derived ideographs from ihe Japanese wriiien lariguagep and the 
substiiutjon of the Roman alphabet as a measure to eliminate what it tenned one 
of the hardesr grades in Japanese progreps. The mission of meniy-scvcn Atncricati 
educators (wm) headed by Dr. George D. Stoddard. . . . Gcneml AlacArthur 
called the report a document of ideals high in ihe democratic traditionp but he 
pointed oui ihat many reforms, such as language reform^ might take yeani to 
complete.” 

“The missTLin took issue with the Ministry' of Education in recommending 
the abolition of Chinese charncccrs and tht substitution of the Roman alphabet. 
The most recent proposal from ihe Ministry was a curtailment of the Chinese 
■kanji^ and an inercaji^ in the use of phonetic chanieiens. This the .American 
mission apparently considered unsatisfactory^ Declarin;^ that much' useful time 
of Japanese fludencs was wanting in memorizing the Chinese characters, the 
mission proposed ihe 'prompt csmblijihment of a Japanese comniictcie of icholars, 
educators and statesmen 10 fotmulatc means of adapting the Roman alphabet to 
Jnpianese Boimds^ and its introduction inlo the ichook, newspaper?, maga^jnes 
and books." 'Che present system^ the mission asserted, 'conslituirs a formidable 
obstacle to learning/ " {Xete York Times, yth .April, 1946,) 

AVill an outside initiative be more successful than the local ones? ^V'hat will 
be the Chinese reuefion to rhe tvestem interference in a problem .vi stricily con- 
nccted with Chinese culture,^ Japan being—os it has already been pointed nut— 
culiurBlly a Chinese colony? 
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Cherokee Syllabary 
The Script 


The most developed script ever created by ari Arnericaa native is the 
Cherokee syllabary'; the Cherokees are a Nonh-American Indian tribe 
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speaking an iroquols language. They lived formerly in northern Georgia 
and North Carolina {13.S,A.), but were moved to Indian territory in 
183S-39. 

The Cherokee script was invented in (831 by a native called Sequoya 
or SikwajTi, also John Gist or Guest or Guess. Jle seems 10 have been 
uneducated but intelligent. At any rate, he underetood the advantages 
which writing could bring to his people. At tirsi he created an ideographic 
script, but soon realized how cumbersome it W'as and invented the syllabary, 
.After about ten years, this script was so wideapread that nearly all the 
male membem of the tribe couid write and read and many Cherokee 
manuscripts are extant. Nowadays, however, the script has fallen into 
disuse. 

The Cherokee syllabary' consists of eighty-five signs (Fig. 91), 
which can be divided into four groups: (i) symbols derived froin Latin 
characters, either capitals or smalt letters, but with entirely different 
values; (t) Roman letters inverted or otherwise transformed (for instance 
by the addition of strokes), likewise with different values; (3) European 
numeral signs (used in the same way as Latin letters); and (4) arbitrary 
characters. 

On the whole, the system is characterized by a superabundance of 
consonants and consonant-dusters, combined with s great variability of 
vowels. It is, however, sdentifically sound and proved very easy to kam. 

Origin 

The origin of this svilabary is one of the best historic examples of 
the creation of a system of writing. Some scholars suggest that Sequoyah 
knowledge of the English alphabet was deficient, and consider this to be 
the reason why the phonetic values of his signs dilfer from those of the 
Roman letters. 'ITiis explanation, however, seems at fault. The fact that 
there is no single case of o Cherokee symbol retaining the original phonetic 
value, t.e., that of the Latin letters, is in my opinion the cleartsi proof that 
Sequoya's intention was 10 create a script quite different from the English 
alphabet. Further, the fact that Sequoya's syllabary represents Cherokee 
quite satisfactorily, proves that the creator of lilts script knetv how to deal 
with the problems he had to face. 

It is difficult to explain why Sequoya has replaced the Roman alphabetic 
system of writing with a syllabary. It has been suggested, perhaps rightly, 
that Sequoya did not grasp the principle of alphabetic writing, and w'as 
satisfied with breaking up the words into their constituent syllables. 
There is, however, also the possibility that Sequoya preferred the use 
of a syllabic system, which in itself is suitable to the Cherokee speech, 
though not so easily suitable for a language like English, which contains 
many accumulations of consonants. 
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However, the Cherokee script is one of the best csamples of the borrow¬ 
ing of writing without retaming the original phonetic values of the aytnbols 
concerned. 

IJoricf’j anil Eubanks' Chfrokee-Scripts 

J, .Mooney mentions two new scripts which were created about 1S901 
but the attempts to iniraduce them for the Cherokee tongue failed. 

(1) Father Alorice, attached to a mission station at Stuart’s 
British Columbia, elaborated a semi-alphabet on the plan of the D^ne 
(or 'I'inne) and Cree syllabaries. “In this system all related sounds are 
represented by the same character in ditferem positions or with the addition 
of a dot or' stroke.” For instance, V expressed the sound Ak; an 
inverted A> was fid] with the apex to the left, < , Aa; to the right, >,/)« ■ 
As. Clooney pointed nut, the plan was vcri' simple, and the signs easily 
distinguishable, “but unfortunately not adapted to word combination in 
manuscript.” (sec also p. iSilf.) 

(2) Tlic other system was much more ingenious; it was invented by 
William Kubanks, a'Cherokee half breed, of Tahlequab, Indian Territory; 
and was a kind of shorthand, well adapted to rapid manuscripl writing. 
**iJv means of dots variously placed, fifteen basal characters, each made 
with a single stroke, either straight or curved, represent correctly every 
sound in the language” (.Mooney), 
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Vai SyllabaTV 

Until quite recently^ the script of the \^aj was considertrd to b« the 
only modern syllabic writing used by African natives. To-day^ howoverj 
at least one other indigenous syllabary, belonging to western Africa, is 
known heta^y 
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The Script 

The Vai script was discovered In 1848 by Comniodore F. E. Forbe3 
and reported in 1S49 by the missionaA^ S* W. Kcelle, 7’he w riting consists 
of two hundred and twentj^-six symbols representing vowels or open 
syUables (one or more consonants followed by a vowel). Many signs are 
veiy^ complicated- Some syllables can be expressed by more than one 
symbol. Many sjTObols have a ntimber of variants, some being used rarely, 
others no longer employed. The whole script is in continuous evolution, 
33 can be seen from Fig. 92, 1 and a. 'I'he direction of writing is from left 
to right. 

Orighi 

The origin of the Vai syllabary' is uncertain. A native, named Momoru 
Doalu Bukere or Momolu Duwalu Bukele Is said to have invented this 
writing about 1829 or 1839. According to a native tradition, on the other 
hand, it was invented by eight V'^ai negroes; while there is another tradition 
that it had already been in existence for at least two centuries, hav ing been 
invented by a people living in the neighbourhood of the source of the 
river Niger. 'Fhe solution of the problem seems to be a compromise between 
the various suggestions; that is, it seems that the writing had been in 
existence for some time, but it was ideographic and tvas Bnally reduced 
to a syllabic writing by Momolu Duwalu Bukele. 

This theoiy being right, the Vai syllabary' should be dealt with in 
Fart I, Chapter IX (before the BamuTi It is, however, far from 

Certain, and therefore I prefer to treat of it on the basis of its present, 
that is y/Mif, character. 
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Mende Syllabary 

The jMende^ neighbours pf the aforcTneniioned speaking a related 
language, employ a script which seems to ha^e been created recently 
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by Kisimi Kamiini {or Kjimala)^ a native Alusltm tailur of \ ama (Bari), 
who accomplished his task in three and a half months. Later, owing to the 
efforts of the local chief \"Lindi Kong of PotorUp the script (Fig. 95. O 
was adopted in various other places. 

It is not clear whether it is an original creation or a tranfifomiaiioii 
of already existing symbols^ nor how iiilicIi its invention was influenced 
by other scripts, particularly by the V"ai syllabary and the Arabic alphabet. 

Professor Raymond Firth—it is a pleasure to me to express my 
indebtedness to him for this information and to thank him for allowing 
me to use it before he himself does~anthropotogist at the London School 
of Economics^ recently (August^ ^ 945 ) collect some more 

Informatioji about this script. He inquired about it amongst the natives 
of Bo (a large place of about ten thousand inhabitants)^ and was told 
Ltiat only about ten people in the town knew' this writing. .At his dietatiotu 
one of the ^^literatcs” wrote three phrases {F"ig. 93» :3-4), When later 
Professor Firth tested anodier naiivcH only the first two sySbbles of the Jimt 
phrase were read correctly^ Me was also told that the script was ver>' seldom 
employed, though it w as used to w rite to friends and was know n to others 
besides the Aluslima* Any Alende dialect can be wTjiten in ic. Some 
syllables arc not necessarih^ always expressed by the same sign. 

B111L loan A r 11 Y 

.A. T. Sumner, ''Sikkua Leoxe SriroiEs/^ 1931. 

A. KlinjirL'nlicbca, ''.AnttCA/* J934. 

R. EberFElbcr^ We^tqfricia Hal^hqrg-Gnc!, etc., 1936* 

J. Friedrich, /Ji> Sii^mchrtfi dts Kisimi Kftffitda {Xii 

SchTifirrfittdmt^irtt uvnetfen Ztil), dek DEHsctL XKOBi^ENL. 

CjEi;cLt.st 7 H.p'' 193S, 

Personal information froni Professor Raymond Firth of the Ltmdnn Schi>o| of 
Bconumics. 

Artificial Scripts of Native Cariadjan Tribes 

Wiih ihc exception of the already tuentioneti Cherokee sylkhary, and spari 
from the phaniitje systems devised by lin^ists fnr purely scienii^e purposes, the 
earlcer sysiemji of writing Indian American languages bavc Vieen devised by 
EtiLs^ionaries eager to convert the natives to Chrisrinnity. John Eliot the rirst 
of a long series of Kngfishnien who set themselves to the task of giving a writte.i 
form 10 a native Xorth American lunguagc. Gradualing from Jesus Coltege, 
Cambryae/in 16^3^ be arrived in Alassachusette in 1631^ learned the native 
language, preachmi in ii, become ^^phonetician, Lexicographer, grammarian aij in 
onc.^' i Jc set 10 work on rlie translation ot' the Bible m the iiaiive tongue, and the 
whole Blbte was primed in 1663. Itowever, he did nnit design a speeiaL av’Stem of 
writing, but adapted the Roman characters to the native speech. 

Cree Syitubar^'^ 

Jumirs Evnns ivas the first European to devise a svstem of writing 
for an Indian American form of speech. lie invcnicd the Plain Cree 
character which is partly syllabic and partly alphabetic. The script is 
vciy' simple and purely geometric (Fig, 94, i). U consists of twelve 
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symbols which are cither voweb or basic consonants^ the outline of which 
rem^iins the same, but turns sideways, upn^ards or downivards according 
to the vowel sound with which it is accompanied (Fig. 94, 3), When finah 
the symbols are abbreviated (Fig^ 94, 4). In 1833, a few BiblEcal passages 
W'ere printed in this script at a fur trading post in Saskatchewan on birch 
bark, with ink made of soot and fish oil, from t>'pe case in hand-cut 
^vooden moulds with lead from tea-chest linings. 

The Plain or Western Cree syllabary^ was adopted also for the .Moose 
and Faslem or Swampy Cree dtaleets {Fig. 94, 5)^ as well as for the 
Chippewa or Ojibway (Fig, 94, 7) and the Slave or Ttnne forms of speech 
(l ig. 9+, 2 and 6). The scripts were practically identical except for certain 
sounds missing in one or another language. 

Similar systems were adopted for the .Muskhokee or Creek and the 
Choctaw dialects, and for the Ikffin Land dialect of the Eskimo language 
94 ' ® 9), *rhe last was reduced to written form by Edmund J. 

Peck, of the Church Missionary' Society, before 1S78; the same script 
was adopted for the Unga^a diaJect of the Eskimo language. All these 
systems attained a certain amount of currency for a time^ although 
they were employed mainly for religious purposes^ However, there is 
no doubt that as soon as the younger generations of the natives acquire 
a knowledge of English, these special systems of writing wilt be entirely 
discontinued. 


Cree is a jiingusLi'c beloi]gin|f tf> the Algonldai'i jjruup, spoken by about 15,000 
peupie occupying a ljir|;e territoiy in Canada un the eastern shore of ttud^n Bay 
and Jimies Bay, mid from Hudson Bay w est 10 Lake Winnipeg und the Saskatchew an 
River. The Chippewa or Ojibw’ay arc another .-^leonkikiii iribe^ they number 
about 30,003 and occupy the territory about Lake Superior and west^vards to 
northem Minnesota, The Alf^onklan Slave or 'rinniE dblert is spoken by Indiansi 
Jiving along the Mackenzie River, north-ivestcm Canada. TllC IMuskhokve dialeETl 
js the principal dialect of the xVluskhogcein group; politiciilEy, tbv Muskhukce were 
the domiiiant tribe of the Creek Confederacy; therefore, their language ig also 
called (but improperly) Creek. Choctaw is another imponant Muskhogcan 
dialect; it has now about 18,000 speakers, who live in eastern Oklahoma and in 
Mississippi. 

Eskimo diatects differ very w idel>\ especially in their vocabularies. Beside the 
atorementioned Haffin L^and syllabic alphabet, now scarcely used^ the niain 
ehsTactcfs employed with various modihcaiioiis to suit the peculiaricEes in the 
pronunciation of the dilTerent Eskimo dialecta arc: (r) tlie Ronmn character, 
adapted to {o) the Cireenland dialect, spoken by some J i,wo people in Greenland; 
(ft) the Kuskokwim dialect, spoken by some 5.000 people along the Kuskokwim 
Bay and River, Bristol Ray, Alaska; (r) the labrador dialect, spoken in Labrador; 
and (d) the MackensEie Rher dialect, spoken along the Mackenzie River and 
Coronation Gulf, northem Canada; and (2) the Russian olphabet, adapted to the 
dial-ects spoken respectively in the Aleutian islands of Atka Aleut, Kadiak Aleut 
and Unalaska .Aleut. 
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J, Peck^ Portiom of f/tc Holy Scripltirf for me of fho BsquimatiXj London» 

1878 (thEf first publicatiQn in Eskimo employing? the syllabic cbaniccer^. 

J. C- Fillingn BiMioj^tiphy u/ th^ Etkimo "St^siths Bub. of 

Ethnolcicy/* Wsishingtoiit D.C,, 1887; BiUh^aphy af t/m Afgomjittm! Laugufiges, 
OF Eticsol. MiiicELL. Washinglcln^ 1871. 

E, M- Nortbt The Book of a Thoitsand Ton;iuei, N'ew York anti London, 1^38. 

South-western Chin^t the Poflard and Allied Systems 

For the nou-Chinese peoples of south-western China, f^^also p. 141-148, 
The Miao cjr>'ptic script has already been mentioned. The Tnissionaries 
ivhop at the end of the last century and ai the beginning of the presentp 
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preached the Gospel to the illitenite Miao mountaineers, did not know 
of the existence of the indigenous script. At first, they tried to teach them 
Chinese and to present them the Scriptures in Chinese transbtion, but 
the task proved to be much too hard. 

Faced by this situation, Samuel Pollard and the other members of 
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the Bible Christian Minion, decided to reduce the Miao language in 
written form by inventing a apccLal system of writing. They aocomplished 
this task about 1904. The new script was a &Yllabar}\ consisting of very 
simple, purely geometric symbols 95 ^ 0 - According to the 

missionaries the success of the Invention **\ym immediate and phenomenal. 
It is said that when the first copies of one of these hill-folk's Gospels 
reached Vunnan-fu, the provincial capital, ever)' copy had been sold within 
two hours, although the consignment made up twenty-nine horse-loads/" 

Pollard’s system has been adopted for, and adapted to, the Hwa 
_Miao and Chuan dialects, and to some other non-Chinese dblecls, such 
as Kopu tFJE* 9 Si spoken mainly in Luchuan and Hsinticn (Yun-nan), 
as well as l.aka (Fig. 95,3). Nosu (Fig. 95,4), and the eastern dialect of Lisu 
(Fig. 95, 5), also spoken in Yiin-nan. 

The Lisu or Li-su or Ll-2u, a hill tribe of YQn-nan, living mainly in the upper 
volleys af the rivert Satween and Mekony^p as well as in the Salween valley of 
northern Burtno, are considered by some fickoJiira as ihe most aticient inhahnanTS 
qF south-westem China. Their language seems 10 have alhnilies with |_^|o dlalecis. 
On the other hand, sufne customs of theirs sui^gest Indanesian dlinitjes^ whereu 
Haddon claasified them m belonging to ihe gmup culled by him 
according to other scholars they have Caucasian affiniritB. 

Similar syllabic systems ha\e been devised for the wtsiern or Hwa 
dialect of Lisu as well as for its already mentioned eastern dialect 
(Fig. 95, &) spoken in Yiin-nan and in northern Btitma, and for Lo-lo 
spoken in the north-western portion of Yiin-nan (Fig. 931 7)- Fhe former 
was invenEed about 1915, by .‘American Baptist missionaries; the latteTt 
about 1930+ bv missionaries of the British and Foreign Bible Sodeij% 
Both the systems consist of Roman capital letters in different positions 
of the signs, and with quite different phonetic values from those of the 
Roman alphabet. 


* • * • 


N. 3 .—For ika i^ipt of hhmf of B'e/ror see p. ff ihk script a 

frwe lyliab^ry k haic tfcn tictili ickh in Um rhapicr^ but its syst^ru it ttHl 
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QUA SI-ALP HA BET 1 C SCRIPTS 
The Scripts 

Two ANCIENT systems of writing, the early Persian cuneiform writing 
and the ^[e^oitic scripts^ practically reached the stage of the alphabet, 
but the first slopped before attaining the threshold, the latter on the ihres- 
hold. However, it is preferable to deal with these scripts, and especially 
with the former, in tJris First Part, for the following reasons: (j) The 
early Persian script is nearer a syllabaiy' than an alphabett although its 
system h not much more syllabic than the Ethiopic or Ekva-nagarl scripts 
which are generally considered as alphabets, (a) Both the early Persian 
and the Meroitic scripts have developed from idcogmphie writings (the 
former from the cuneiform, the latter from Egyptian scripts), and have been 
transformed into almost purely phonetic writings by the influence of 
other scripts. (3) It would be difficult to find a suitable place in the Second 
Pan of this book for these systems^ because their connection with alphabetic 
writing is still uncertain. I'hus, even if there were no other valid reasons^ 
simple convenience would suggest inclusion m this Part. 


Early Persian Cuneiform Script 

The Script 

This was the official script of the Ach^menid dynastyt under w hose 
rule (from ibe middle of the sixth century' li.c. until the victories of 
Alexander the Great) the Persians came to occupy the foremost place 
in the then-known world. French scholars also call this script persppoU- 
fitin (from the ancient city of Persepolis). 

The early Persian script consisted of forty^-orie symbols (Fig. 96), 
of which four were ideograms for “king," ^^province," "'country,” and 
'^^w^a-^ilaxda,*" and one a sign of division bet^veen words. The remainder 
were phonetic symbols which may be divided into five groups: (i) three 
vow els (fl, I, w): (z) thirteen eonaonants (kh, ch, th, p, V, 4 sk, thr^ h) 
each of tvhich might have the value of a pure consonant or a consonant 
folio wed by a short a (a long u was represented by an additional u-svmbol); 
(3) ten symbols for the consonants k [or q% g, r, w, r, each in two forms, 
that IS, one for the pure consonant or ihe consonant follotved by a short a, 
the other for the consonant followed by u; (4) four symbols for the con¬ 
sonants and in two forms, namely {a) for the pure consonant or the 
consonant follotved by a short ai and (^) for the consonant followed by f; 

186 
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(5) »iv symbols for the consonants d and »«, i.e. (a) pure consonant or 
consonant -|- short a; (i») consonant -|- (c) consonant 4 * *- 

Nasals preceding consonants were omitted. The symbols represented 
only vowels or open syllables beginning with a simple consonant, 'I'hc 
direction of writing was from left to nght, 

Orr^H and End 

The Persian cuneiform script was probably not a natural development 
from the cuneiform writing, but an artificial creation based on the nco- 
BabyIonian cuneiforms; the creation of a gmui-alpliabctic system of writing 
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Fig. ^—The Early Pcr±hi^ chiimeter 


wm obviously suggestrd by the already widely circulating Aramaic 
alphabet. It b rightly argued that the script veas drawn up on ofFicial order. 

Some scholars attribute: the invention of th^ early Persian script 
to Cyrus the Great (abaut 550-529 This theory is mainly based on 
three brief inscriptions of Cyrus (this is certainly not —^ some scholars 
thought~'*Cyrus the younger^” a son of Darius I!)^ found at Mashad-i- 
Murghab (Pasargadat), about thirty miles east of Pcrsepolis. Others 
consider Darius the Great {521-4S6 B.c.) as the inventor of this script, 
this opinion being based mainly on a passage in the famous Bihistun 
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itiscripdon. It must also be pointed out thiit from iHe begionirig of Darius' 
reign early Persian inscripllons have come down to us in considerable 
numbers. 

In 19JO, Prof. E. E. Herzfeld published an early Persian inscription 
of Ariaramnes, the great-grandfather of Darius the Great. 'Phe inscription 
uas discovered in llamadan, the ancient Hagmatana (known by its Greek 
name Ecbatana)^ capital of Media, The tcxc^ in complete, consists of 
ten lines of writings engraved on the upper part of a gold tablet. A similar 
inscription, of .-^rsamesT the sonof Ariaramnes, apparently still unpublished, 
was also found in llamadan. Herzfeld, followed by other disLinguished 
scholars, such as the French linguist Iknveniste and the British 
assj^riologist S, Smithy considers the inscription of Ariaramneaas genuine^ 
placing the invention of the early Persian script at least three gCEierations 
before Darius the Great, whereas other scholars, such as Schaeder, 
Brandenstein and Kent, hold that the inscription of .Ariaramnes was 
engraved at the time of Artaxerxes II. According to Prof. Keni^ the 
inscriptions of Ariaramnes and . 4 rsames tvere enj^ved “to do honour 
Eo the ro>^l ancestors of Ariaramnes" line—apparently as a part of anti- 
Cyrus activity by Artaxerxes. Kent accepts VVeUsbach's theory tliat the 
early Persian script was probably an invention of the time of Cyrus the 
Great, who^ however, made but a limited use of writings iiitd “had no 
craze for recording his exploits, as Darius did.^* "^rhe problem, however, 
is still stibjndke. 

The early Persian script did not last long—its end coincided widr the 
end of the Achaemenid dynasty and empire* It exercised no influence on 
future developments in Avriting. 

Imcriptiom 

The early Persian inscriptions, which have been found mainly 
in Persepolis^ belong to the period from the end of the sixth until the 
middle of the fourth centuiy^ b.C. Besides the imposing monumental 
inscriptions, inscribed tablets of gold and silver have been founds Ilowevcr^ 
the clay tablet as a vehicle for writing slowly declined in favour of the 
new writing materials then used by the western nations within the Persian 
Empire, that is^ papyrus, skins or parchment, for which the cuneiform 
symbols were found to be unsuitable. The Persian language was thus 
written in the Aramaic alphabet and this developed aftenvards into the 
script employed for middle Persian and known as Pahlavi {see Part 11 . 
Chapter V). 

Deciphemiefit 

Although early Persian was practically the last language to which 
cuneiform writing had been adapted, it provided the channel, as alreadv 
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mentioned, for ihe revebtion of the age-old secret of the various cuneiform 
scripts. Owing to ihe relative simplicity of the early Persian system of 
writing and to our knowledge of the Persian language, the Persian version 
of the famous Bihistun inscription became the starting point for the 
deciphem^ent of the older, more complicated, cuneiform systems of WTiling 
{see Part I, Chapter 1 ), 
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Meroitic Scripts 

ilfrrfle 

These scripts arc termed Meroltie frdtiri the name of rhe diy iVlerae, wtueh w as 
the tacer capital (after Napata, the earlier capiroJ, had been destroyed) of the sc>- 
called Early Ethiopian nr Nubian kingdom, situated to the south of Egjpt^ This 
kingdom was in earlier times under Egj’ptian political domination and culmrEl 
influence. Ii became independent atM;>ut ihe ninth to eighth ceniiiry h.c. bui 
continued for many centuries to employ ihc Egyptian language and writing. 

In the last centuries Nubian culture became more independent and 

started to employ its own language. It seems that at the end of the ihird or durmjif 
the second eenrury' b.c., the indigenous script had been cieated. The riic of the 
.Asum kingdom^ which soon hecame a strong power {see Second Part, ChapierriK 
brought the political and cultural Independence of the Meroitic kingdom to an end. 
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The Scripts 

'I'he Meroitic inscriptions (Fig. 97,3 and 4) discovered In the Nile 
\^lley between the first cataract in the north and Soba^ on the Blue Nile in 
the south. They belong mainly to the second to fourth centuries but 
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may in pan btr attributed to the first or even to the second century^ s.c. The 
script bad two types (Fig. 97 > 0 ? W manumental, hieroglyphic form of 
WTiiing, and (6) the cursive, demotic type. Both are descended from 
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Egyptian scripts. There are, however, fundamental differences; the 
Mcroitic symbiois are purely phonetic andj. with the exception of two 
syllabic signs, are alphabetic. All the ballast of ideograms, bi-consonantal 
signs and determinatives, which rendered Egyptian scripts so intricate, 
has been discarded. Tho number of signs has* thus, been reduced to 
twenty-three. There are no ligatures and the words are separaied by two 
or three dots placed vertically* 

Origin 

The monumental, hieroglyphic t>^pc has obviously descended from 
the Egyptian hieroglyphic writing, although the symbols agree in a few' 
cases only (Fig. 97, 2). The origin of the cursive script is not quite so certain. 
Some scholars suggested a connecaon with the Ethiopic script, others 
a derivation from another southern Arabian alphabet, but it ia now 
accepted by the majority of scholars that the Meroitic cursive type tvas 
evolved from the demotic script, although the signs became more simplified 
and stylized^ 

What we have said about the origin of the ^leroitic scripts concerns 
the form of the signs only* It is quite obvious that the creation of an 
alphabetic writing from the complicated Eg>'pcian scripts was such an 
outstanding feat that it could have been achieved only by an outstanding 
personality or under the infiuence of another alphabetic script. The latter 
seems to have been the case, and it is probably the Creek alphabet which 
influenced this invention. 'I'he fact that the Meroitic scripts possess 
vowels would favour such a suggestion. 

Infiuefices 

The Meroitic scripts influenced the creation of the *\Nubi3n** alphabet 
which descended from the Coptic script but adopted three Meroitic 
signs for sounds for which Coptic w-riting had no symbols Part 11 , 
Chapter VIII), [t had also some influence on the Ethiopic script. 

Greek influence on the Aleroitic scripts, as already mentioned, is to 
be seen in the introduction of the vowels. It is, hoAveveft noteworthy that 
the Meroitic scripts did not possess signs for the vowels o and u, 
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ALPHABETIC SCRIPTS 


In Chopitr 1^ I z/m// i/ea/ not oidy nifk thf proti™ of ilw a/ f/if aiphabfftf 
but also uiih various saipu ichkh are s>artiy undeciph^eJ and had only limited 
«fr* in space and time, but, nomithsiandirig, are pal^^ograplikaily ImpoTraNtt being 
tonsidered in one tcay or another to he eonneeied teifh the proble^m cf ihe origin of tlie 
idphabet. 

Chapter II is dedicated to the Sonih Semiik alphabeiSf uhose connection sdtli 
the North Semitic alphohet is still uncertain. In Chapters III, IV and VI, I shalt 
examine the alphabetic scripts belonging respectively to the Canaanite, the Arnniaie 
and the Indian main hranehes of scripts. Chapters I ^///p IN and X Tidtl deal tilth the 
Greek, the Etruscan and the I^tin alphabets, and their direct or indirect ojfshoots. 
In Chapters and VH there utHI he examined the non-Semitic offshoots of the 
Aramaic alphabets, and the Further-Indian offshoots of the Istdiaii hramh. 

I have tried to introduce logical divisions and suh-dit hicms in this immense materiaL 
Tfoj Chapters, VI and VII, may appear sometchat too hng In comparison icith the 
others. These chapters deal sciih matters urhich are commonly not taken into due 
consideration by the general histories of the alphabet^ and are much less Affiofiin than 
the other branches. I thought, therefore, it uoald 6* useful to allot them more space. 


CHAPTER 1 


OKIGEN OF ALPHABET 

The Pro si. EM 

A L^AfcSEO professor said to ttic anct^^ "^1 have b^eii tuld ihut you hk dealing^ 
with the history of the isipkahrt. Can you iel\ me which alphabet you mean—^ 
the Ei^g>ptiaii, the Hebrew^ the Latln^ the ArabiCp the Chinese?" I explained to 
hun“i 5 1 ha^^c done in the Introduction to this book—why the li^gyptian, the 
Chinrtc and other simtlar sv'isiems of writing should not be tenned alphabets- 
And I added that in dealing wirh ihe history of ihe ] include all the 

alphabets, because all uf them probably derived from one original alphabet, 

'rhe word alpfiahet appears in Latin aipftabrturu. It wins mentioned hrst by 
Tertullitm a.d. 115*230) and by St. Jerome (ra. 34o-42o). 'I’he Greeks, who 
used in cfassicid times the word to ^rdmma (generally in plural, fo grdniffiiirm}, 
adopted latcr^ probably under Latin influence, the word /id or htr atphdhetos^ 
EtjTnologicBlJy, the word "alphabet^' does not preseni any difiiculiy; it Is derived 
from the names of the Jirst iwo letters of the Gitek alphabet. These names, 
however, and most of the other names of the Greek letterSp with the exception of 
the additional ones, such as ^sihn, dmkron^ om^ga^ pfii, and pn arc^ as far as 
they ha^'c any meaning or a more or less known cUTHologi', of Semitic urigli], 
although the Semitic names (os we shall see below) are not identical. 

The story of the alphaljet from the end of the Second mitlennium b.c. until 
to-day is, an the whole, not very hard to trace, though many detaib, and the 
original of Some scripts are still uncertain. It is its pre- and proto-history that is 
Still wrapped in obscurity. The principal problem, still unsolved, that of its 
origin. I have dealt w ith this particular problem in an aruclcp 77 pe Origim of f/ie 
Aiphabet Vol. XVri, pp. 77-90^ June, 1943. (F wish to thank 

its Editor, Mr, Roland .Austin for having allow ed me m reproduce the illustmtiorii 
here.) 

Since cloaaic timc&, thi& problem has been a maEter of serious stutly. The 
Greeks and Romatijt held five confheting opinions as to who were the inventors 
of the alphabet: the Phoenician^ the Egyptian^ the .Assyrian, the Cretan, and the 
I-Ccbrew, and in modem linics, various theories, some not verj' different in part 
from Those of ancient days, have been current. Each country- situated in, or more 
or less near to. the eastern ^Fediterr^nean^ ha-s been seriously regarded as a 
claimanr. Ocher theories—some induenced by political I consideraiions—need nut 
be seriously treated. 


Egyptiiin T/ttory 

I'ht earliest modem view% already hold by previuus scholars^ w^as that 
of Lc norm ant, published by Dt.* Rouge in ^874^ that was the staxEtn;^ 

place of the alphabet, 'Ehe Egyptian thiiory haij been subdivided into 
dircL- theories; the hieroglyphic—Champollion, LenuntumtT Flalevy 
([^'ig. 98, r); the hieratic —Luy^TUtto, De Rougt^ Taylor (Figp 98, z), Kylt:, 
and, more recently, Motitet* Alai Ion, U liman and Ronzevalle; the detnolic 
—BautT^ the last cannot be taken seriously, becau-se the demotic script 
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originated later than the alphabet. On the whole it may be said that the 
Egyptian symbols were so numerous, 604 without the ligatures and 
numbers, and many of them had some variants, that accidental resembbnees 
to some of thtm are to be expected. In this connection, 1 may mention 
that Maurice Du nan d points out that Dr. Gardiner’s Egyptian Grammar 
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contains 734 hieroglyphic symbob, and Lcftvre indicates 749 (m later 
timeSr that b in the periods of ihe Saite and Ptoleimic kingsj there were a 
few thousand hieroglyphic syinbob). 

Since the earliest times Egyptian >vriting, in addition to the signs for 
words with three consonants, also used—as we have already mentioned in 
the chapter on Egyptian wTiting—signs for bi-consonantal and uni-con¬ 
sonantal words or parts of tvords. Later the uni-consonantal signs were used 
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ver>' seldom, at any mte much less frequently and hardJy ever wkhout 
ideographic s>TObols, FurThermorc^ in a irue alphabet each sign generally 
denotes one sound only; and each sound should be represented by a single^ 
constant symbol while in the Egyptian scripts there existed different 
signs for the same sound, ^rhus, the same sound could be written in many 
ways. Apart from many other considerations, I am unable to believe that 
if the alphahet had originated in Eg^^pt* the Egyptians would have continued 
to use— fur so many centuries—their old and extremely complicated 
writing. Furthermore, even if wc make all possible allowances for the 
conservatism of the Egy ptians, vve still cannot understand why they did 
not use their own alphabet when, centuries after the introduction of the 
alphabet, they found it necessary to simplify the hieroglyphic and hieratic 
scripts I They preferred to create the dcmutic script, which therefore had 
no special tradition to bolster it up as had the hieroglyphic and hieratic 
scripts. 

Recently, a few^ scholars {Ronzevalle, Dunand and others) held 
the opinion that the alphahet is directly derived from Egyptian writing- 

Other Theories 

The attempts made to show that the cuneiform, scripts (Delitzsch), 
either the Sumerian (llonriimel, 1904, or Waddell, 1927), or the Babylonian 
(Peters, Hommel, Ball, Feiser^ Lidzbarski; partly also EbelinE, in 1934)^ 
or the .Assyrian (Dcecke)^ or else the syllabarv' of Cyprus {I^rseioriust 
Kcenig), or the Hittite hieroglyphics (Sayce)* are the true parents of the 
alphabet, may be regarded as even less successful. The pan-Germanists 
(Wartenberg, Wilke^ Wilser+ von Lichtenberg), and especially the Nazi.s 
(Schuchhardt, Guentlier) were sure, naturally, that the inventors of the 
alphabet belonged to the pure Aryan, nordic (fair and blue-eyed) race. 


Cretan Theory 

Sir .Arthur Evans (Fig, 99), followed by other scholars (such as Remach 
and Dussaud), developed the theory that the alphabet was taken from 
Crete to Palestine by the Philistines, and was borrowed from them by 
the PheenTcians. This is obviously impossible; the Philistines conquered 
the coast of Palestine about 1220 when the alphabet was already 
some centuries old. The Cretan theory^ had recently many other adherants 
(Dayei, Sundwalh Chapouthier) and lastly Gmmach (Fig. lOo)* 
It is, strictly speakings an Egyptian - Cretan - North Semitic alphabet 
theory, as the last illustration clearly shows. It is certainly true that 
many alphabetic characters have a resemblance to Cretan linear signs, 
but the similarity is only external and not internal, since the Cretan 
script is 3s yet undeciphered. Thus the resemblances may be accidental^ 
especially as they concern mainly pure geometric signs which may easily 
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be found in any prinnitive script. Howevett ^ quite possible, and 
even probable, that the inventor of the alphabet knetv something about 
the Cretan signs, and used some of them quite independently of their 
phonetic value. 

Prffiistoric-G^TTielric Signs Theory 

A different vie%v has been offered by Sir W* M* Flindera Petrie, who 
argxied that both the Phcrnician and Greek alphabets, together with those 
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of Asia Minor and the South Semitic, as well as the Cyprian syllal^ary, 
the script of some Egyptian iindeciphered inscriptions, and the early 
Sinaitic writing, developed from the geometric prehtsiorlt marks employed 
throughout the Mediterranean area from the earliest times. But Petrie 
h practically alone in supposing that these marks had any aigniticancep 
and his theory- of the development of various local alphabets from such 
marks has not found general acceptance. His theory has been recently 
transformed by 1'. H. Gaster (Fig. loi)* At any ratep k is just po^ible 
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that the great inventor Uised some of the&e signs, with which he was 
perfectly familiarp in the same way as he might have used the above- 
mentioned Cretan signs, 

Ideograp/iit Theory 

It has aJsa been argued, by Sir John Evans from the possible 
resembbnee of a few^ early alphabetic letters to the objects denoted bv 
their names^ that the letters were once pictures used as ideograms. A 
similar opinion vitas propounded in 1914 {In^roduetimi d l\ 4 nd£tii 
Testament, Lausanne, 1914, p. 32) by Lucien Gauthier. The intrinsic 
probability of &[>me Eg)^ptian or Babylonian influence forbids the postulate 
of a totally unknotvn ideographic system of which^ morcoverp no trace has 
come to us. But it is interesting to kno^v that this theory' was suggested 
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seventy-four years ago, when knowledge of oriental epigraphy was 
extremely alight. However, the recent theory' of the French scholar 
Maurice Dunand (see below), if acceptablep would at least partly confirm 
Evans's ingenuity. 

Sinai tit Theory 

The Egyptian view was revived in igi6 in papers published by the 
English Egj'ptologist Dr, H. Gardiner and by the late German Egypto¬ 
logist K. Sethe, dealing with the early Sinai tic iriacriptions partly 
discovered in 1904-5 by Sir W. \L Flinders Petrie; others have been 
found in the years 1927P 1929. 1930 and 1935; nearly fifty inscriptions are 
extant. ITese inscriptions are attributed by some scholars (Gardiner,. 
Butin, and others)to the end of the uveifth dynasty, that is ro the beginning 
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of the eighttenth centur>^ b,c.: by others (for instance^ by Petrie^ Bauur 
and Sethc) to the period of the llylo»o& (seventeenth or sixteenth 
century B.C.), or even to the fifteenth century B„c. (Albright), 

Dr Gardiner and Professor Sethc came to the conclusion that, in the 
^inaitlc inscriptions, we have to do tvith a stage of wsiting intermediate 
between Eg\'piian hieroglyphics and the Semitic alphabet (Fig. loz, 1-2), 
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Fig. loi—The prehistoric-gcomclTic signs theory 


But Gardiner's cbssicai identification of the name of the goddess Ea\ihi 
(Fig. loZj 3) is the only probable one among all the teniative decipherments 
of the Sinaitic inscriptions (Fig. 102, 2 and T03), although a most extensive 
literature of decipherments, interpretations and comment has been 
published. 5 ^^, /lofceiw, Albrighi*s receni d^cipherift^iit (bibl., p. 223). 

n^he acceptance as a pnababiltty of the reading of one word and the 
approval of the ingenuity of the method by which the reading wasobtained^ 
on the one hand, and the fact on the other hand that none of the sceptics 
have as yet proposed a p]austble alternative, do not necessarily involve 
accepting the theory that the North Semitic alphabet was de^'ended 
(jtff below) from the early Sinaitic script. Since no categorical conclusions 
are justified, it cannot be said to have been proved that the b«er 
writing was the great mother-alphabet. The only reasonable conclusion 
is that we have in the early Sinai tic inscriptions one of the earliest knotvn 
attempts at alphabetic writing. I'he Sinaiiic theory is still held by tnany 
scholars, including Dr. Gardiner {Legacy qf Lgypt^ 1942, pp. 55-^4: 
and personal information given to me quite recently). On the other hand, 
according to M. Dunand's conclusions in 1945* neither has the acrophonic 
principle of the Sinaitic script been proved, nor lias it lieen proved that 
the alphabet descended from the latter, nor e\'en that the Sinaitic script 
represents an alphabetic writing or tliat the language of the Sinaitic 
inscriptions is Semitic. 

In this connection, it may be useful to say a few words about the 
decipherment of the early Sinaitic writing. Although (1) these inscriptions 
have been known since Sir W, M. Flinders Peiric^s discover)^ in 1904-5^ 
and (2) the Sinaitic theory of the origin of the alphabet has been suggested 
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by Gardiner and Scthe, in 1916; notwithstanding (j) that many eminent 
scholars have dealt with this problem and with that of the decipherment 
of the early Sinaitic inscriptions, and (4) that the majority of the scholars 
hold the opinion that these inscriptions are couched in a Semitic language 
and in a script connected on the one hand with the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
and oil the other hand with the North Semitic alphabet, which are both 
know'n; (s) in spite, finally, of the discovery' (ree below) of, and research 
on the early Canaanitc inscriptions and the “missing-link" theory; we 
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are still in almost the :;ame situation to-day in regard to the decipherment 
of the early Sinaitic writingi as that so aptly indicated by ihe trcaior of 
the Sinaitic theory' thirty yeani ago m ihc following statement: 

Unfortunately* however, I have no suggestions for the reading of any 
other word* so that the decipherment of the name Ba'alatmust remain, 
so far as I am concerned* an unverifiable hypothesis** (Gardiner, in 
OF Egvpt. Aucii^EOl/*, 11 f ^Janll□^>^ 1916, p. 15), How different has been 
the hisior\^ of the decipherment of the Ugarit alphabet (rff below)! The 
reason for this difference lies mainly in ihe fact that the early Sinaitic 
inscriptions do not provide sufficiEni material for their decipherment any 
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mare than they can help us to solve the problem of the origin of the 
alphabet or that of decipherment of the early Canaanite script. 
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L'garit Cuneiform Aipfiaitet 

An epoch-makitig discovery was made by C, F. A, Schaeffer, G.Chenet 
and Ch. Virolleaud in 1929 and the following years at Ras Shamrah, 
the ancient Ugarit, on the Syrian coast opposite the most easterly cape 
of Cyprus- At that site, clay-tablets were found, which proved to he 
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docunicntJ^ of inestimable value in many fields of research such as 
epigraphVt philolog}" and history nf religion. 'Fhe documents arc AVTiticn 
in a hitl’fcertn unknown cuneiform-alphabet of 3a letters (Fig. 103, 104, 1), 
and were deciphered by H. Bauer, E. Dhormc and Cli. Virolleaud. 

The Ugarit script consists of single cuneiform signs, having no 
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CiJnnecrion with the Sumcrian-Baby Ionian-Assyrian eur»;iforfn writing 
except that they were impressed in a similar way w'ilh a stvlus on clay- 
tablets; the direcnon of wriling ^vas the same, from left to right, unlike 
the \orth Semitic alphabet. A few- texts may be dated in the fifteenth 
centuiy^ b.c., but it is difitctik to fix the date of the origin of the script; 
possibly in the sixteenth centur}\ I he use of this writing seems to have 
ceased in the thirteenth centur)^ B,c,j although we have evidence only for its 
existence in the fourteenth. We cannot know' how far the use of the 
Ugarit alphabet or the knoAvledge of it spread, but a clay-tablet found 
m Beth-Shemesh, with a short inacription in the same script, wTitten in 
reverse, and a bronze tablet written in the same script^ and found in Lower 
Galilee, suggest that it may have been know^n over a w ider area. 

Externally, only six signs of the Ugarit alphabet resemble North 
Semitic letters having the same phonetic values (Fig, 102, 4.) 

.\mong the theories dealing with ihc origin of this alphabet, the most 
natuml one is that it w'as iminted by a native ’^vho knew’ the North 
Semitic alphabet, but was accustomed to the use of day and stylus which 
were not adaptable to the writing of linear letters. IVom the former he 
borrow'ed the idea of an alphabet fc>r consonantal tvriting; from the latter 
he imitated the wedge-shaped elements, which he arranged in various 
simple combinations. At any rate, it is probable that the cuneiform 
alphabet is definitely invented, not adapted from another svstem, as 
suggested by some scholars, although direct evidence is wanting, 'I'he late 
German scholar Bauer thought that the L'garit alphabet was invented for a 
non-Semitic tongue. .\cGording to the French orientalist Dunand* the 
inventor of the cuneiform alphabet certainly knew the By bios alphabetic 
script (fcf but did not adopt it probably for political reasons. 

.Amongst the various probiems connected with the UgariE alphabet, 
which cannot he explained satisfactorily, the most important is chat this 
cuneiform alphabet contains 32 signs, while the North Semitic alphabet 
contains 22 symbols only; for instance^ instead of the one N.-Sem. akph^ 
there arc in the Ras Shamrah alphabet three iihpfis {symbob Xos. 1^ 2, 3 
in Ivig. T04,1), for the sounds ’a, V-V, and there b a sign for the sound 
"A, the French y (No. 31), and seven other additional signs (Nqa, 7, la, 
20, 22, 25. 29, 30) for sounds which in later Phrenician and Hebrew 
were anialg^ated with related sounds, but are kept separated in Arabic. 
Of these nine additional symbols, the first three arc thought to have 
hcen added because of the fact that this alphafvct w'as used also for a non- 
Semitic language {Hurrian); Avhile the other surplus symbols are considered 
as a proof that the L'garit alphabet was invented before the N.-Sem. 
alphabet was stabilised. 

C. Ih Gordon, Grammar, Rome, Pontificium Instituium 

Biblicum, 1940, is a handy and comprehensive manual on all ihc problems 
connected with the Ugarit script. 
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The Pseudo-hieToglyphic Script of Bybio^ and the Origin of the Alphabet 
according to AL Dunand 

Other very important documents (jee p. 158^) discovered by the French 
scholar M. Dunand in 19:^9, 193J1. and in the fulloiving years^ at Byhlos^ 
Syria^ present a hitherto unknown type of writ tug, which according to 
Dunandp seems to be referred to in an ancient tradition quoted by Philo 
of Byblos. 

Maurice Dunand considers the syllabic pseuda-hieroglyphic script 
of By bios as the prototype of the alphabet. .According to him signs 
intermediate betiveen the two systems of uriling (Fig. T04, 2) appear 
on ^me inscriptions from By bins (Fig. 104^ z: signs marked (*)). These 
''intermediate'* signs arc considered by Dunand as the "linear representa¬ 
tion'^ of the pseado-hieroglyphic symbols. If the pseudo-hieroglyphic 
script was the invention of a non-Semitic people, the linear script may,, 
according to Dunand, be its simplification adapted to the Phceriician tongue^ 

Du Hand's theon' of ihe origin of the alphabet from the fJyblos pseiido- 
hicroglyphic script is based on six points: (1) Both the scripts were in 
use^ in succession, in the same locality. (2) All the Phteniekn letters, with 
the exception of the kiieth and the qoph, resemble symbols of the pseudo- 
hieroglyphic script or the Byblos Ibear writing (Fig, 104, if {3) Both the 
scripts are written from right to left. {4) There are inscriptions extant on 
similar documents {ipcitidw^ Fig. 107, 3, as compared with Fig, 8z, 83; 

and 84). (5) The direct ton of writing of the Byblos hieroglyphic script Ls, 
unlike the Egyptian hieroglyphic script, similar to that of the alphabet, 
and the lines are always horizontal. (6) In some pseudo-hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, as in some ver>' early alphabetic texts, the w ords are separated 
fay v ertical strokes. 

Apart from the pseudo-hieroglyphic script, Dunand points out that 
various signs resembling early alphabetic letter^, such as sh\ m and 'aym, 
are engraved on objects found in Byblos. and attributed to the period of 
the Egyptian Middle Kingdom (roughly 2000-iSoo B.C.). 

Five apparently "alphabedform" signs (Fig. 104, 3) are engraved on 
a statuette in bronze, also found in Byblos, and attributed to the end 
of the Eg>ptian twelfth dynasty or to the period of the thirteenth 
dynasty (that k to the early or middle eighteenth century- b.c.), Dunand 
suggests the possibility of reading /(i) Amn, “‘to (me) ;\mmon/* written 
in bonstropheihn style. This inscription, according to M, Dunand, mav be 
*"the incunahle of the alphabetic script." Assuming that this is actually 
the case^ w^c may—argues Dunand—arrive at the following conclusions: 
(i) The Phcenician alphabet was already fully formed during the period 
of the Middle Kingdomt certainly in that of the thirteenth dynasty- (a) It 
was contcmporaiy^ with the pseudo-hierrjglyphic script. (3) It becomes 
plausible to add the aforementioned signs (appearing on objects belong¬ 
ing to the Middle Kingdom) to the agreed list of the known alphabette 
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characters so that it is just possible to date the earliest use of the 
alphabet m the period of the twelfth dynasty* Having dated the origin 
of the alphabet in the period of the twelfth or thirteenth dynasty 
2000-1780 B,c+)s Dunand Considers the possibditj' of the alphabet being 
derived from any other script but the Egyptian or the cuneiform should 
be excluded, 

Maurice Dunand thus puts back the use of the alphabetic script 
by five or sLv ceniuries (Fig. 109). I'hrce new inscriptions, also found in 
By bios, are considered by Dunand as filling the gap, 'I*hey arc: 
(i) The *Abdo inscripthn, a small fragment of pottery^ which may 
be attributed to the eighteenth century^ or the early seventeenth 
century. It contains an inscription consisting in one horizonlal line 
(FigK 107^1); Dunand reads: 'Abdo son of Kelubay, 

the polter\'* (2) The Shaf4itha'ii{ mscription (Fig. 107, 2)^ constsiing of live 
lines engraved on a chalk limestone block, fuund in the centre of the Byblos 
acropolis. 'Fhis inscription is attributed by Dunand, both on arch 3 t^>logical 
and palatographical grounds^^abo to the end of the eighteenth or to the early 
seventeenth century perhaps somewhat earlier than the previous 

one. (3) I'he Asdrubat spaiuld; it is an inscription (Fig. 107, 3) engraved 
on a spaiulff, similar in shape to the spaiulf^ inscribed in pseudo-hierogly¬ 
phic W‘riting (jet p. 15S); according to Dunand it probably belongs to the 
fourteenth centuiy now mtr on p. 213, 

Dunand's theory regarding the origin of the alphabet thus involves 
two problemsj which may not be neceasarily connected one with another, 
(1) The suggestion that the Byblos pseudo-hieroglyphic script is the 
prototype of the alphabet may be acceptable, although no definite 
opinion can be expressed about this matter, as long as Dhomie's mentioned 
decipherment of the Byblos script is not being considered. The date 
of the texts is uncer[ain. The theory on the whole has not found adherents 
as yet^ not having proved entirely satisfactoiy'. 

(2) The suggestion that wc should date the origin of the alphabet 
(itidcpcndently of its connection with the pseudo-hieroglvphjc script), 
in the period of the twelfth or the thirteentli dvnastjs is of such great 
importance that it should not be accepted unless it rests on a ver\- soiind 
foundation* Unfortunately, the present foundation is still very weak. 
Also the ""connecting link"' bet^veen the suggested "Incunable of the 
alphabet (jff p. 205) the Akhiram inscription below) consists 
of far loo few documents; and these are mainly of uncertain date, and 
cannot be considered as sufficient material by which to trace the develop¬ 
ment of tlie alphabet through half a millennium. I feel that M. Dunand 
makes no clear distinction between conjecture and proof. In sliort, the 
problem, according to my opinion, is still open. also iiotf on p. 213, 

One thing is certain, that in Byblos one or more attempts to introduce 
alphabetic writing were made in the early second miElennium Fr.C. 
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Cnifenip/t^reii Imcriptioris Ftmmi in Egypi 

It is also possible that another attempt at alphabetic writing is revealed 
by inscriptions of the second millennium E.C.^ in an unknown writing, 
found in Kahun and other places in northern Eg\'pt. This script is 
probably somehow connected with the prehistoric linear signs employed 
in Egypt (ree p. 24 and 29), Maurice Dunand mentions also a doeu- 
fnent from Kamak^ near Luxor^ published by Max Mueller in 
Egyptohgicni Researches, 1, pp, 37ff. 

fiah'a imeripthrt 

Alore important is the enigmatic inscrip lion disco^'Ored in I93t 
at (Moabt Transjordan)^ which may be of the early twelfth 

century e,c* This inscription, engraved on a siek with a relief in Egyptian 
stylep remains undecipheredT notwiihstanding the various attempts that 
have been made^ and its epigraphic relationship is extremely obscure. 
Professor Albright's hypothesis cf attribuiing the text to a much earlier 
period than the relief^ and considering the writing as a variant of the above 
Bvblian script^ attributed by him to the third millennium B^c.p is attractive 
but not very' probable, whereas Dr, Gaster^s comparison with other iSemitic 
scripts does not seem convincing. 

Other Attenjpti at AlphabeU'r iVrititig 

All these, mainly Semitic, and perhaps some other attempts less knuwn 
(some graffirii known as the '‘proto-Arabic"' inscriptions, discovered 
at Ur. a seal inscription possibly from Asia .Minor, and a few others) 
were partly connected and partly independent, but practically they had 
the same aim—to create a simpler means of communication than those 
w'hich w^ere already in use. I'his existence of many difFerent attempts 
with the same purpose and making use in some cases of the same “rough 
material.** is probably one of the reasons w hy it is so difficult to determine 
the origins of alphabetic writing. 

There are also many Instances in which it is not easy to decide whether 
we have to deal with a ne%v script, or with an adaptation of an existing 
one to another language. A fragmentary' inscription consisting of 25 
undcciphered signs in three Imea in relief on terra-cotta, has been found 
in Babylonia. The Dutch scholar M. T. Brohl published, in the “Ahchiv 
FUEH 6 mE^^^¥ 0 RSCHUNc:/' \ in. 4/5, 1933, pp, 169-174. two tablets 
(bought in 1897, in Constantinople), one containing eight lines of writing 
on each side, and the other containing six lines on each side. The script 
is still undeciphered. 'Ehc place of provenience and ilte age of the tablets 
are uncertain. It seems, however, that the script is a relatively late creation, 
probably a transformation of an existing w riting. 
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Eariy Canaanite Inscriptions and '‘"‘Missiftg-Link" Thtorv 
The solution of the enigma may come from Palestine, where several 
middle and late Bronz/C Age inscriptions have recently been discovered. 
'J'he importance of these d<icuments in the historv' of the alphabet is 
paramount, but in my opinion it has been somewhat distorted by many 
scholars. 1 shall not now deal with the problem in greater detail; see 
my article on The Patestiman Inscriptions and the Origin of tkt Aiphahet 
("JoUBN. OF THE AmER. OrULNT. SOCIETY,” 1943). 
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Fig. 105—Karly Canaanki^ inKcnplions, 1 

P'f'sl'crd. a. Tile ShEGhnn Ptqque. 3, The l.ath»h Dajlfttr. 4 The Tell 
«|.He.yu»c«ption. s. The Tell eT'AiinI iascfiption, 6. TTie Beth 


.According 10 many eminent scholars, the w riting used in the Palestinian 
Bronze .Age inscriptions, termed for convenience the Early Canaanite 
script, ^^constitutes an important ‘missing link’ in the history* of our own 
alphabet, representing the long-sought intermediate stage between the 
Sinaiticand the earliest known Phoenician forms” (Gaster). This "missing 
link" thcorj', which has been endorsed by such scholars as Professor 
Albright (“wc have now a bridge thrown across the gap between the proto- 
Sinaitic inscriptions and those of the Early Iron Age") completes 
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Dr. A. H. Gardiner's Sinaitic theory' {f« above). The problem of the 
origins of the alphabet would thus appear to be solved. But my opinion 
is that the problem is still suh judke. 

The eleven known early Canaanite inscriptions from Palestine can 
be divided into three groups^ (i) The Ge?:er Potsherd, found 19:^9 
{Fig. T05, i); the Shechem Stone Plaque (Fig. 105, a), found 1934: 
and the Laehish Dagger termed ^^Lachish IV/" found 1934, but published 
in 1937, after its cleaning had brought to light the inscription consisting of 
four signs (Fig, 105^ 3), This group are now attributed to the "'Middle 
Bronze .'\ge or "VEarly Hyksos"^ (Albright’s nomenclature)^ that is to the 
sixteenth century b.c. 





Fig. ro6—Harly Citnaanite inscdpliong, 11 

I, 4 an^ s, Iii5£:riprii>n& frtjm Lachi&h (fl, ft, =rdifFcr«it drawing; * Wellcome Exp^d.). 
J, paintiHl or cnKraVieii. in fhe f^undjitian.^ of tht 'Temple of Jerysmtsm 

(z) The Tell ebilesy Potsherd (Fig. 105, 4)^ found 1891; the Tell 
eh'Ajjul Pot (l-tg, J05, 5), found 193a; and perhaps—if it does not 
belong to the third group—the Beih Shemesh Oatracon (Fig^ 105, 6)^ 
found 1930, belong to the second group, which is attributed to the ""Late 
Bronze Age and dated in the fourteenth century b.c. 

(3)*] he inscriptions ""Lachish I/^ an ewer (Fig. io6^ 0 + found 19341 
"'Lachish H/' a bowl (Fig. 106+ z), found 1935; '^Lachish III/* 
a Censer lid (Fig. 106, 411—4^}^ found 1936; and ''Lachish bowl 
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No* z” (Fig* io6, found 1934, belong to the second half 

of the thirteenth centur>' b,c. The golden ring inscription from 
Megiddo (P. L. O, Guy, Megiddo Tombs:, Chicago, 193S, pp. 173-176). 
consisting of 8 signs, is attributed by the e^caA■ato^ to 1300-1200 B.c, 
We may add, finally, the signs painted or engraved on a few stones (Fig. 
106, 3) in the foimdations of the Temple of Jerusalem, which closely 
resemble some of the Laebish signs* 

A sur\'ey of the attempted decipherments of the early Canaanitc 
inscriptions re%'eal3 the following facts; (i) All the scholars Avho accept 
the "missing link” theory start from the point at which they hope to arriv e; 
that is, they base all their identificatiDns of the single signs either on early 
Sinaitic symbols or on North Semitic letters, (z) The suggested 
identifications of the single signs generally disagree, while only a complete 
agreement on the reading could provide any basis for an acceptable 
theory^ (3) The very' fetv identificatiDns agreed upon, can be explained 
W'ithout accepting the "missing link" theory'. In most cases thev concern 
signs which resemble North Semitic letters. 

On the whole, there is nothing to prove the "missing link” theory; 
the early Canaanite signs generally do not represent, not even from the 
external point of view', an intermediate stage between the early Sinaitic 
and the North Semitic scripts. On the other hand, the signs of the second 
and third groups seem to have some connection with the North Semitic 
alphabet. The latter is. however, certainly older than the inscriptions 
of the third group, and probably also older than the inscriptions of the 
second group* 

However that may be, the connection between these inscriptions 
and the North Semitic script is still uncertain. The problem of the inscrip¬ 
tions belonging to the first group likewise remain unsolved, 'I'here is 
nothing to prove that these inscriptions represent the same script as the 
others; we do not even know whether the signs on the Shechem stone- 
plaque are purely alphabetic In short, no categorical conclusion can be 
drawn as yet. 

In my opinion, it is preferable to consider the early Canaanite 
inscriptions as another more or less independent effort—or perhaps 
even more than one attempt—of the second millennium b,c. to introduce 
an alphabetic writing. According to Dunand, "the simple, but undecipher¬ 
able Palestinian systems suggest that during the first two-thirds of the 
second millennium h.c., that country was a centre of experiments" 
aiming at the invention of an alphabet. It docs not exclude, of course, the 
possibility of this attempt being somewhat connected w'ith the Egyptian, 
the early Sinaitic and the Cretan scripts, on the one hand, and the North 
Semitic alphabet on the other. Since the writing of some early Canaanite 
inscriptions is nearer to the North Semitic alphabet than that of the other 
attempts, perhaps ivith the exception of that of By bios, it is also possible 
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that this early Canaaniie script was either the prototype of our alphabet 
or rather a secondar}" branch of the prototype, but it h premature to 
present any such opinion as an miqttesiionable certainty. 

For those readers who have a fondness for cunous faets^ I should like to point 
out thflCj probably by a sheer coinddenee^ die three groups of the early Cnnaanlie 
inscriptions correspond roughly^ the first to the .Age of the Patriarehs; the second^ 
to the Age of Joshua; the third, to the Age of the Judges; and that ihc hmtfui of 
tw'o or three Centuries between tlie first and the second groups txsrresponds roughly 
to the periiKl of oppression of the Israelites in 

In default of other evidence, It is preferable to hold the opinion 
that the actual prototype was not remarkably different from the 
writing of the earliest North Semitic inscriptions now exiant^ which are 
probably as early as the third group of the early Canaanite inscriptions. 
The Xorth Semitic alphabet was for many centuries so CDn$tant that it 




Fig* 1*7—Early North Semitic Inscripbtms^ I 


1,1'he \Ahflo fragnimT. 3, The Shuflllba'ai insenpdon. 3^ The Asdmbal 


is impossible to think of any alteration in the lirst centuries of its existence 
being so radical as to bring about an entire change in the form of many 
characters* 
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Kohth Semitic Inscb t ptions 

Until 1923 our knoulcgc of the native epigraphy of Syria and Palestine 
was rather unsatisfactory. The earliest datable known examples of 
the North Semitic alphabet were (a) the Moabite stone (Fig. 121) or Stone 
of Mesha' (a iii, 4-5) dating from about the middle of the ninth 

century a.c.; {b) a Phoenician inscription (Fig. 122, i), found in Cyprus, 
on the fragments of a bowl dedicated to Ba'al of Lebanon, probably of the 
same century; (c) some .Ararnaic inscriptions iFig. 126) from Zenjirli 
in Syria, of the ninth and eighth centuries B.C. 'I'hese inscriptions, and 
particularly the Mesha* Stone, constituted—and in some books still 
constitute—the starting point for the study of the history' of the alphabet. 

A new chapter was begun with the discovery, by the French scholar 
P, Montet, in 192321 liyblos(Phoenicia), of the Ahhiram epitaph. About its 
date there has been some disagreement. WTiile several scholars prefer 
the tenth, eleventh or twelfth century B.c,, others (and I think they are 

' «' >f IX fwi'Tj+'f+1 a 6; wf 15a i-ar 

l 

2 . 

Fig. loS —Early Ncrrh SemitJe jns^riptions, II 
1^ Tile Akluiam (Alilnmlifisiiiriptian. The Akhimni ^pThe AbibA'al inscripiloni 

right) believe that the only evidence we have is arcHceological. This 
was said to indicate the thirteenth century' B.c., whereas the majoiitv of 
the scholars dated the two inscriptions in question in the twelfth or 
eleventh century b*c, [ am now inclined to accept the latter date. 

However, the epigraph on Akhiram's sarcophagus (Fig* loS, i) 
and the graffito on his tomb (Fig* 108, 2) until recently were considered 
as the oldest North Semitic inscriptions extant, follotved by the Yekhimiik 
inscription of the eleventh eentur)- B.c.p the Gezer calendar (Fig. 115, i) 
of the eleventh century B.c., the Roueisseh spearhead inscription (ca* 
eleventh-tenth century Hx.)t the Abiba'al (Fig. loS, 3) and Eliba'al 
inscriptions (tenth century b*€,). According to my opinion, until Maurice 
Dunand's recent discoveries {see p. 306), only these inscriptions were to 
be considered as a trustworthy starting-point for the history of the 
alphabet. Nowadays, however, two of the three early alphabetic inscrip¬ 
tions of Byblos (Fig. 107), if M* Dunand's dating be correct, which, 
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Maurice Dunatid 


N,B.—A/. Post-scriptum (dated April, 1946) to Mi book Byblia 

Grammata (dated i945J apiets his cMottok)gicai tahfe. ft ts nose saggeifeJ on 
arrMraioffieuJgrow^ t&it AkMram^s inhumation be assigned to about 1000 B^c^^andf 
therefore, the Akhiram inscriptions be attributed to stick daie^ Dunand thus dates 
the Aidrubat spaiula immediately before Akhiram^ and pheei the \ 4 bdn and Shafa^^ 
ba^al inscnpiioni tfco or three centuries mrlifTr ^t at the same timt he appreciably 
diminishes the intennl between these two documents. 
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seems to be douhtful, would ante-date the invention of the alphabet by 
about half a millennium, big. lo^ shows the early development of the 
North Semitic alphabet according to the theory of the French excavator, 
Maurice Dunandt the dates, however, are not agreed upon, 

OniciNAL Alphabetic VYrittno 

The incontestable facts about the original alphabetic writing may be 
summarized in this way; in the earliest stage (corresponding to the second 
half of the second millennium b.c.) of its histnr>', the North Semitic 
aljihabet was used by the Semitic-speaking inhabitants of Syria and 
Palestine, and was quite familiar to them. This script, compared with 
that of the Pheenician and of the early Hebrew' inscriptions of the first 
half of the Itrst millennium U.C., shows, as stated, close resemblances to 
them even in detail. This is the best evidence that the forms of the 
original letters tvcrc constant, and did not differ widely from their later 
shapes. It may l>e observed, finally, that a considerable degree of caution 
should be exercised in coming to conclusions or forming theories on this 
problem, because the evidence is so fragmentary', and in that respect 
so much inferior 10 what we possess about the more ancient fig\‘ptian 
and Mesopotamian scripts. 

As the letters of the earliest North Semitic inscriptions extant show 
a certain external evolution, we can assume that the proto-Semitic alphabet 
was some centuries older than, for instance, the aforementioned .Akiilram 
and \ekhiinilk inscriptions. I'his assumption may be corroborated bv 
the probability that, as already mentioned, the Ugarit alphabet, which 
apparently originated in the sixteenth century b.c., presupposes the 
existence of the proto-Semitic alphabet. On the other hand, cuneiform 
writing was currently used by the Semites of Syria and Palestine at the 
date of the '1 ell el-'.-Vmarna letters (fifteenth-fourteenth centuries b.c.). 
1 his may lie evidence that the alphabet still of recent origin. It is, 
however, more probable that side by side with the cuneiform script, 
used for diplomatic purposes and for international business, there existed 
already a common native script. 

Consequently, according to my opinion, we can date the origin of 
the North Semitic alphabet, or of its pmtoiy'pc, which we can call 
proto-Semitic alphabet, in the second quarter of the second millennium 
B.c. In other words, the great event occurred probably in the Hyksos 
period, which is now commonly dated 1730-1580 b.c, Ihere is 
no doubt that the political situation of the Near East in that period 
favoured the creation of a ‘Tevoluiionary** writing, a script which we can 
properly term “democratic” in distinction to the “theocratic” scripts 
of Egypt, Mesopotamia or China. All the other more important attempts 
at alphabetic writing, the early Sinaitic script, the early Byblian and the 
early Cana.'tnite scripts, can also be attributed to the Eiyksos period. 
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WUERt WAS THE ALf'HABET INVENTED? 

The nationality of the inveitiorri of the proto-SL-mitie alphabet is 
unknown. The clue given by the significance of the traditional names 
{see below) of the letters is too slight: the eventually Aramaic form of these 
names in Creek is not decisive evidence, especially for such an early period- 
It is generally accepted that Semites(including also the! IcbrewshHurrians, 
Ilittites and Indo-Iranians participated in the vast Hyksos movement; 
the Semitic elements^ however; seem to have been dominant. It is hardly 
thinkable that the alphabet waa invented by the Hyksos ruler-classes, 
as no evidence has come from Eg%'pr, but there is no doubt that the 
upheaval brought about by the Hyksos movement might luwe induced 
some local population to create a monopolistic^^ means of 

communicatiunH 

Palcsiinc and Syria^ as ever>'one knows, formed a sort of bridge uniting 
the great civili7.ations of EgypK and Mesopotamia, The Syrian littoral 
is now known to have had a highly developed culture in the second 
millennium B.C, and a vvelborgani^ed and active priestly literary school. 
Traders: were eonsianily passing through these countries, and the lands 
changed hands a number of times at different periods of their history, 
For many years large Egyptian trading posts had been established on 
various Palestinian and Syrian sites. Clay tableis in cuneiform writing 
discovered in scattered places both in Palestine and Syria, testify to 
constant Mesopotamian influence- Hittites had likewise made their culture 
felt. Here was a countrj' knowm also to have been subjected to manv 
infiuences from the we^t; from Crete, Cyprus, and hiter on from Greece. 
"‘Inhere was always an active movement of cultural elements tending lo 
create an almost tmpercepl i b le synthesis." H a v i ng received various clc men ts 
of culture from cvety surrounding region in the southwest (Eg>^pt)j 
in the northeast {Mesnpotamia)+ in the north (Anatolia), and in the west 
(Crete^ Cyprus and Greece), Syria and Palestine handed those elements 
on, somewhat altered as a rule, to other contiguous regions. 

It is not in Sinai, the mountain desert region, that the origin of our 
alphabet is to be sought: the Palesiinian scholar Dr. Yeivin is certainly 
right when he points out in his criticism of my theory that many prophets 
were bom in little towTis far away from internaEional commercial routes 
or in desert villages; he seems, however, to have overlooked the 
difference between the divine and philosophical thoughts of the prophets 
and the extremely practical purposes of the alphabet. At any rate, it is 
quite evident that Palestine and Syria offered all the required conditions 
for the invention and the elaboration of alphabetic writing. A. 

(90 years ago), M. Lidzharski, E. J. Pilcher and Pratorius, already 
considered the alphabet, partly at least, as the invention of the local 
population of Syria-Palestine- More recently, this theory has found 
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Staunch defendants in great authuriticii on the subject, such as the English 
Semiitst Cook, the French orientalists Dussaud and Schaffer, the German 
Egyptologist von Biasing, the Finnish arch sol ogist Sundwall, the Dutch 
theologian do Groot, the late German authority on the alphabet Hans 
Bauer, the American Professor R, P. Blake, the young German scholar 
Schott, and some others, amongst them the author of this book. Dunand, 
too, attributea the invention of the alphabet to a Semitic school or 
a person of high autliurity, and believes that Jlybbs niav be considered 
as the seat of the invention of the alphabet. However, the csact birth¬ 
place of the alphabet is unknown; the names of two towns, Qiry'at Sepher, 
the "City of the l^etter” (in Palestine), and Byblos, the “Book-town" (in 
Syria), are significant, but no evidence is available as yet. 


iN'PtUEb'CE OF Other Systems 

The present hypothesis leaves sufficient room for the influence ol 
the older systems, the Egyptian, the cuneiform, the Cretan, and perhaps 
also of the prehistoric geometric signs. It is unlikely that the inventors 
wem without precedent, and it is extremely improbable that an alphabet 
invented in Palestine or Syria in the second millennium b,c., was 
uninfluenced by the scripts of Egypt, Babylonia or Crete. Only in this way, 
the “polygenetic” theory of the origin of the alphabet, propounded by 
Dclitzsch fifty years ago and in 1931/3 by Lindblom, can be considered 
as acceptable. Both the conception of consonantal writing and the acro- 
phonic principle (if it existed in the proto-Semitic alphabet) may have 
been borrowed from Egypt. 'I'he influence uf the Babylonian writing may 
be traced in the names of some letters. The influence of the Cretan scripts 
and of the prehistoric geometric signs may be purely external, affecting 
the form of some letters. Other alphabetic signs may have originated in 
conventional symbols, and tt may be supposed that they wyrre mainly 
arbitrary Inventions. 


Decisive Achievement 

At any rate, it must be said that the great achievement of the invention 
was not the creation of the signs. It lies in the adoption of a purely alphabetic 
system, which, moreover, denoted each sound by one sign only. For this 
achievement, simple as it note seems to us, the inventor, or the inventors 
arc to be ranked among the greatt^t bcncfactori of mankind. No other 
people in the world has been able to develop a true alphabetic writing. 
The more or less civilixed peoples of Egypt, Mesopotamia. Crete, Asia 
Minor. Indus Valley, China, Ccniral .America, reached an advanced 
stage in the history of wriling, but could not get beyond the transitional 
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Stage, A few peoples {the anciefit Cypriotes, the Japanese and others), 
developed a syllabary. But only the Sym-Palestinian Semites produced 
a genius who created the alphabetic writing, from which have descended 
all past and present alphabets^ 

Each important civiEiz^ation modifies its script and lime may make its 
relation to some of its near relatives quite unrecognisable. I'hus, the 
Brahmi, the great mother-script of India, the Korean alphab>et, the 
Mongolian scripts are derived from the same source as the Greeks the 
Latin, the Runic, the Hebrew^ the Arabic, the Russian alphabets, although 
it is pradically impossible for □ lajnnan to see a real resemblance betAveen 
them. 


Absence of Vowels 

The main chaTacteristics of the North ^Semitic alphabet are that it 
consisted of 22 letters or symbols, w'hich correspond roughly to the first 
22 letters of its descendant, the Greek alphabet, llie method of ivriting 
was unifomily from right to left. The 22 letters expressed consonants 
onhs though some of them came to be used as vowels, 'Phis absence of 
vowels has not been satisfactorily eTtplained. Maurice Dunand thinks 
that the Semites purposely did not mark the vow'eJ-sounds, and he rightly 
points out ttiat this imperfection was one of the re-asons of the diffusion 
of the alphabet and of its ready adaptability. Odier scholars have con¬ 
jectured that each letter at first did not represent a single sound but had a 
syllabic value. The supposition is used in support of the hypothesis of the 
Egyptian origin and is suggested by it. Another explanation is that the 
vowels were supplied locally, the sound varying with the different dialects, 
so that the inventors left the vowels to be supplied according to local 
practice. This, however, is hardly convincing. 

At any rate, w^e must take into conaideration the fact that the alphabet 
was created for Semitic languages and Is sufficiently suited to them. 
This is also proved by the fact that even now^adays neither the Hebrew 
nor the Arabic languages use the vocalic punctuation except in a few 
justifiable cases. In fact, the Semitic languages are based chiefly on roots, 
which give us the fundamental conception, and are represented by 
consonants, while the vowel sounds give us only the complements,^ the 
details, such as the part of speech, the voice, the mood, the tense. 

Some scholars believe that, as the North Semitic script did not possess 
vow'cls, it cannot be considered as a true alphabet; according to them, 
only the Greeks crcaTcd an alphabetic writing. This opinion is erroneous, 
rhe North Semitic was from the first moment of its existence a true 
alphabet; at least, from the Semitic point of vie^v* It was not perfect. 
But perfection has not yet been reached by any alphabet, although this 
end does not perhaps seem very difficult of achievement. Perfection 
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in an alphabet implies the accurate rendering of speech-sounds; each 
sound must be repre^nted by a single constant symbol^ and not 
more than one sound by the same symboL As h iSt all alphabets 
omit symbols for some sounds (representing these, when necessary * by 
combinations of other symbols; as for example the English sk and a'A)^ 
while most of them contain redundant letters. It is generally accepted 
that writing w as in the first place an attempt to represent speech accutaielvT 
but even tn those early stages the attempt was largely a failure. The number 
of the letters was too smalt in the beginning and they have never been 
sufficiently increased, while the phonetic system of any language is far 
too complicated to be accurately expressed in writing by any reasonably 
small group of symbols. 

However, in the long history' of the alphabet, while it is relatively 
easy to attach a constant permanent value to the various consonant^! 
sounds^ it is quite different w ith the vowd sounds. To-day the same vowel 
indicates vaiyung sounds (especially in English), and it is almost impossible 
for us to know what exact sound was given to it by ancient peoples. This 
difficulty will be appreebted more fully if we reHect that in England, for 
example, the same word is pronounced vety' differently in different parts 
of the country'j and this is due rather to the varied methods of pronouncing 
the vowels than to those of pronouncing the consonants. It is the many 
and subtle differences between the vowels, so inadequately represented 
by existing symbols, w^hich chiefly puzzle those w^ho desire to speak English 
perfectly. These remarks will explain better why the North Semitic 
purely consonantal alphabet could remain almost unaltered for $0 many 
centuries. Wc do not mean to suggest that the absence of vow'els in the 
proto-Semitic alphabet was intentionah bur w'c may say that in the long 
run this absence became a benefit rather than a disadvantage. 


Names of Letters 

Both the names and the sounds of the letters of the North Semitic 
alphabet rest mainly on tradition. 

The names of the letters of the North Semitic alphabet are preserved 
in the modem Hebrew alphabet. We do not know whether the modem 
Hebrew names of the letters correspond exactly to those of the ancient 
Semitic scripr, the differences do not seem to ha\ c been very important. 
The Creek names arc derived from the Semitic ones. The following 
are the Hebrew names of the 22 letters of the North Semitic alphabet: 
*aleph, beth, gimel, datejh, Ae, teazo, kheth, teth^ yoJ, kaph, lathed, 

wiew, nuft, sarnM, '^yin, pe, fndt, q^ph, res^ft, dim, /mt. Thus, nearly all 
these names end with a consonant, while the Greek names {alpha, betSt 
gamma, delta, and so forth) end with a voivcL This difference has been 
explained in two ways; some scholars suggest that the Greek forms Avere 
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l4iken from no Araitinic ^urce, the Aramaic Inn^^ge having preference 
for the emphatic form which mth in a vowel and drops the vowel of the 
preceding syllable; others consider t\\t terminal vcscalization of the Greek 
letters as being more in agreement with Greek speech, Iloweverp it is 
reasonably certain that the Greeks uhen they borrowed their alphabet 
from Semi tie sources, took over the names with the letters^ Therefore, we 
can assume that these names e?tisted at the end of the second millennium 
B.c.p when the Greeks adopted the Semitic alphabet^ akhough the e?<act 
form of some of the names is uncertain. 

The most ancient transliterations of the Seniitic letters into their 
Greek equivalents and comparison with some xSemitic languages, show 
that the early distinctions of the North Semitic alphabet between some 
letters (for e;ian^ple, between samef^i and rm) were lost at a later stage. 
Some scholars attribute this fact to the use in later times of Aramaic, 
in which for c?Lamplc iamekh diisplaced stn. 

It is generally believed—this theory' w'as already propounded by 
the great German Semitist \\\ Gesenius—that the Semitic names were 
derived from the form of the object ^^originally represented by the signs**; 
so, for example, it is commonly accepted that the second letter had 
originally the form of a house, and because of this form it was called 
hetk, meaning “house.” This opinion does not seem correct^ although there 
may have been such a connection in a few cases. Generally speaking, 
as already suggested by the French orientalist I'ran^ois Lenormant In 
1875, the original names of the letters seem to have |>een chosen 
independently of their form; this opinion was also held by H, Bauer. 

Sethe and Dunand hold that there was a connection between the 
names of the letters and their original shapes. .According to Dunand, 
the purpose of the names of the letters “was to suggest and to remind 
tlie memory^ of the letter in question^ Although the resemblances (between 
the name and the object represented) were sometimes supcriicial, they 
were nevertheless real.** Thus, according to Dunand, ""no name i$ arbitrary, 
(except the Ae), all of them arc simple, in common use.** 

However, the Semitic names of the letters refer mainly to cvenday 
objects—such as house door {diileih), hook to parts of the 

body, hand {yod (at yad), palm or open hand (kuph), eye ('ffvtVi), mouth 
(pe), head {resh for rosh% tooth (shin for skefi); to animals, ox 
camel {yintel for fish (nun or samekh for mrniikh)^ monkey (gfJph) - 

the Semitic names for which began ^vith the veiy^ sound the letter indicated, 
that is A, rf, fe, V, k, \ p, r, and so forth. The name of the last letter was 
simply “sign" or "mark" (fsa?)- Some of the letters are considered by a 
few scholars as additions. It Ls noteworthy that while the majoriiy^ of the 
n ames are ver>^ easy to ex plain, the names ofthc letters considered as additions 
are the most difficult to interpret and have not been explained satisfactDriIy+ 
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There are a few other names whose meaning Is siill uncertain; 
these are he^ which according to Dunand was made up simply by the 
consonant h followed by the vowel e (as there was no Phcenician or Hebrew 
word beginning with that aspirate); zaym, which Is expblned by &onie 
scholars as '^veaportp" by others as a substitution for zavii^ ""olive/" etc.: 
according to Dunand it was connected witli the Hebrew mot and 
indicated '"balance," in Hebrew mQZJiayim; klieth, according to Dunand, 
means "fence^" or "barrier"; tJtih is explained by Dunand as ""balP' or 
"clew" (for instance, of wool or cotton); hmrd may indicate, according 
to Dunand, the rod of the teacher; stimekfi is generally explained, as 
mentioned above, as "fish"; Dunand"s explanation as "supporti" 
“fulcrum," seems to be more satisfactory; fade^ which according to some 
scholars means *"step, stair{&)" ur "nose,"* or else, "scythe,” "^javelin," 
is explained by Dunand as being connected with the root and may 
indicate "(fishing-)hook/' "(fishing-)rod/' 

Dunand holds that the Semitic names of the letters are very ancient; 
originally they were pure Phccnickn, and the Greeks adopted them from 
the Phtenicians, as for instance is shown by the names ^ammn and ro, 
derived from the original and rosh, while the Semitic names were 

later changed under Aramaic influence into gimel and mfL 

The value of each letter of the Semitic alphabet was, and still is, that 
of the first letter of its name; this device Is known as the acrnphonic 
principle^ Thus, the value of heth is b; of giniet, isg; of dakth, d; of /re, A; 
w; zayifij 3/ khefhf A/i, and so forth. 

Ohoek of Letters 

The Hebrew order of the letters seems to be the oldest. The order of 
the letters follows the acrostics in Lamentations, 1-4, Proverbs 31, 10-31, 
Psalms 25 (the tppfi is missing), 34, iii, 112, etc. In the excavations of 
the Wellcome-Marston Archsological Expedition at Lachlsh (southern 
Palestine), a scboolboy"s scribbling, including the scratching of the first 
five letters of the early Hebrew alphabet in their conventional order 
was found on the verdeal face of the upper step of the staircase which 
led up to the Palace, "h is the first example of the Hebrew alphabet 
being learnt systematically"" (Inge): It belongs at least to the sixth 
century B.a 

There b some appearance of phonetic grouping in the order of the 
letters of the Xonh Semitic alphabet, but this may be accidental. 

MAIX BRANCHES OF EARLY ALPHABETS 

I have already mentioned the early North Semitic inscriptions 
{Fig. 107-108), belonging to the last centuries of the second millennium b.c* 
At the end of this millennium, with the definite or temporary political 
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decay of the great nations of the Bronsje Age, the Egyptians, the 
Babylonians, the Assyrians, the Hitdtcs. the Cretans, we enter a new 
historicaL world. In Syria and Palestine, the geographical centre of the 
""fertile crescent,” three nations. Israel, Phfenicia and Aram, pJayed an 
increasingly important part. To the south of the "fertile crescent’" the 
Sabaans, a South Arabian people, aitojned a position of wealth and 
importance as the commercial intermediaries between the East and diE 
Mediterranean. To the west, seeds were sown amongst the eager-minded 
peoples tvhich later constituted the nation of Hellas, the Greeks. 

'fhese conditions favoured the development of four branches of the 
alphabet; (i) the so-called Canaanite branch^ subdivided into two secondarj' 
branches: (n) the cady Hebrew, and (bj the Phoenician j (a) the Aramaic 
branch—both, the Canaanite and Aramaic branches, constituting the 
North Semitic main branch; (3) the South Semitic or Sabajan branch; 
and (4) the Greek alphabet, which became the progenitor of the western 
alphabets. 

B i I* L I O G R A P H Y 

A great number of sehoJars in Senaitics. and alEicd stihjects have 

Wri tten books or aniclts can the origin of the alphabei ur cm problema connected 
with this vasE field of study. American scholars (W. F. AlhrighE, C. C. Torrey. 
M. .Sprengling, J. Obertnann. A. T. Ohnstcad. E. Gnini, J. A. Monigmncryv 
R. h, Rutin, B. L. Ullman, Z. S. Harris. C. H. Gordon, and many niherK), as 
well as British (A. H. Gardiner. A, E. Cowley, S. Lang Jon, S- II. Hooke, 
T. H. GasTcr, E, Tlurrows, J. \V, jack, G. R. Driver, and others). Fren^ 
(E. Dhornie. R. r:>ussiiudp P, MonteC; M. Dunand. Gh. VlroUeaLid. R, De Valik, 
and othensj, and German (H. Bauer. H. Jensen. J. Friedrich. H, Griininc] 
h- Litmum. E, Ebeling, A. Alt. R. Eisler, and others)^ Jewish Palestinian scholars 
(H. L. Ginabcig. S. Vcivin, H. Xlaislerp P. Kahane^ and others), Dtitch^ Belgian. 
Finnish and ^^eandfnavian (F. M Th. Brehl. G. Ryckmana, R. Dc Langhe, 
J* Lindblom, M. A. von den OudenrEjn, J. Sundwall, and many others), Swiss 
and Ratian seholani, as well as Egyptian, SyTian and Iraqi; they all hove written 
publications on mattcra deoil with in this chapter. 

Any reader w ho would like lo pursue the subject, will find exhaustive material 
written hy the mentinned scholars in the many American and European joumols. 
such as the Builtiifi 0/ Sthooli 0/ OrtMiii Restarrh, the Jcurruii of 

iVe^r Eaitrrn Statiies (Chicogo), the PaJfttiHe Exploration Quarterly (London), 
the Jotitnal of E^ptian (London), the Jaurnnl of ffif Roval Asiatic 

Soiifty, the Journal of thf Amrriian (Mrnlai Sorie/y. the Amer{£<in Jaitmoi of 
Arcfjfrohj^', the French Syri^ ond iirtw Biblique^ the Belgian Le Mni^n, the 
Dutch Ex Ori^njt Lux, the ficfman ArAiiv /wer Oriintifarschanj^, ZHtseftrifi dtr 
<f^ifi€hen morf!rnia^miis(fifn Grtelhfhafl, the Palestinian SidRtin of tfu Jtimh 
Paletiine Expioratiem Satiety, the Italian Rtfisto dtpgli Etudi Oriruialt, the learned 
mngozincs of Eg>pi, Iraq. Syria and Lebanon, and a. host of other joumols of 
the Old and New World. 

hollowing are some major studies, of recent date, concerned with the origin 
of the alphabet, all of them containing bibliography: A. II. Gardiner and .A. E. 
Cowley. *'Joi hNAL of EovniAN .Abciiapx>lclk;y,'' 1916, pp. i ff, and 17 ff.\, 
K. Srthe. Dfr Unfirtitig Alptiobriff. ^^K.icitB, um K. Ghs, zu noFrri.scES/' 
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191^! A, Hl Cillrdiri^r ^nJ T, K. PteT, The ItHCTiptwfis af Lond-fin,. 1917J 

A. Stuebe, Der (jFspmtig des Alphnivfs und seiiK Bcrlinp 1920- 

H, Giimnne, Alih^^brnij^^he Ifisehrtfleu tom Smai, DaraistnUt, 1933 i V. Ribea:cOp 
htrimc^rif riV^jun iw ^l/uhffo fin^are rnedtiemiinfo, ‘'Ri\'Is-ta IxpO'CrecckItaLeCa/' 
1927 and 1933; Ch.-t\ Jean, /rfj Hykso^ s&nt-iti de I'^lphnitef} Paris^ 

i92ti- M. Jcn^rip "OiuEXTAt.. Utek. ZeitJ^ pp. 650 A, I^gruen, 

Himiriic attf dus WerJen der Srfiriftzekhett, V'lennj, 192®; P. Moniei, Bvbios ei 
TEgyptr, Piirps, 1930: M. Spren^lin^;, TVitf Atphuhet, Chicago, 1931; E. ^kyer, 
Gftthkhu dcs Aimuirnt, VoL II, ^cuttgart, igji: li. Biitin, The Frittosiffaidc 
Inrarptiom, "Harvard Theological Review," 1932 ; J. Friedrich, "Deh Alte 
Ohiext^" 193J; J^ Leibnvitch^ Lrs imaiptiQfJs proiosimi^riques. Cttiro. iftid- H 
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PahfUitMit Epigntpby, "I'aijst. Exi-loh. Qlahtkiu'," 1935 and 1937; \^^ i’. 
AlbriijhE, in “JotHN. OF tiif I’auest. Ohiextal 1935 , etc.; J. rriedrith 

in "Ahcii, f, ScHREiB-usD Ui:cm\T 3 ES.” 1933, in "ZEiTscjm. D. DEribOHiK 
Mohcekl, i;e3„” 1935, '37, tct.; (L L. Ginsberg, The tlgaril TexU (in 
Hebrew), Jenisalcm, r9jb; J. W. Jack, TVff Rut Shainruh Tahiels, titeir Rfanug 
m the Ohl Tetlament, Edinburgh, 1933 ; I J. Bauer, Die Enttiehtuig det Alphabets. 

Qf-It Alte Ob-I&t, l>cipstCp 1937 i CirininH*, Altsinaitisehe Toesehttugen, 
Paderbom, 1937; b’. Bork, Dat Vicsrutisrhe, tite uitbekannte Spracht vq» Ria 
Shamra, Ldpsic, 1938; J. \V. Flight, Histt>ry of IfVtVnfjf in the Near East. “The 
Havbkforu SvMf'tMfiM." Xciv Haven (Conn.), 193S: J. Glicmtann, 77 ;^ Artfuik 
InscHptiotss from Lachiih, New Haven, 1938; B. Maisiev, Zttr Vrgeschichte 
det plutmziseh-helfTaischen Alplmhets, “Jolunal OF the P-aekstine Oiuental 
S ociETV." 193S; S. Ycivin, 77 w Hiuory of the Jmish Script (in [lebivw), I. 
Jerusalem, 1938; B. Rosenkrun?, Der Ursprung drs Alphabets von Rat Shamra 
“Zeitschb. Oeutsl’h. Morg. Css..” 193S; K. Sethe, Vom Bitde zu>n Bm hitofvii. 
DieEntstehungdy Schrift. Leipstc. 1939; R. Weill. La n fAtkocddeistaie, 

Paris, 1939:C.K. .-V.iichaeffer, TluCunAform Texts of Has Shimra^Ugarit. Lundon' 
1939. and Ugaritiea, I'aris, 1939:T. H. Caster. TheArehaiclmtriptiom. in Ltehish li, 
London-N’ew York-Toronto. 1940 : C. H, Cordon, Vgaritie (Irarnmiti. Rrnuel 
1940; J- lA-iiMvitdh. Recent Dhf&veries and Deveiopinents in Protosiaaitie, ".An.vales 
&L- Service hes Avtiquitej bt l'Ecvpt,” 1940; H, W. Fairtimn. AWm on r/w 
al^betk f/s-oF. ete., “Annales oc Service des .Avtiqi jtes de E'J;t;vFT.'' 1943; 
E, Driolon, Procedc acrtiphoititiue on principe tomomintal, ‘'An‘nalf.s bi-'sKHviCE 
DES AsTiyitTEs DE l'Kcvht,” 1943; D. Diringer, The Origim of the Alphabet. 
“Astiqv'itv," |[j43: D. Hrozny, Die hieroglpphisrhe St Ac row Brhlot. t’jw p;„i. 
ziffmmgsuersuch. “Archivum Orie.nt. PhaGexss." 19+4; 'iRiiciir, Tite Origin of 
the Alphabet (in Arabic). ”SiME3i,” Baghdad, July, 1945; most imporianf 
M. ITunand. flrWirt GTamutaM, Bey rout, 1945; H. do Laiijihe, Let Textes de Rat 
Shanwa-Ugarit, etc,, 2 vnla., Louvain, 1945; A. Bea, Die Entttehung drr Sehrift 
■'M!SCEI.i.aneaGiova.vm Meacati," \ aiican City, 1946; E Dhonne, Connmtnka- 
tton tar its texts pseudo-hidrogtyphiques dc Byblat en Phenicie, and Second com- 
mtuncatian, etc., jwr le deehiffrement des inscripiiont. etc.. “Acad, hes Jnscript 
ASD B^Les LetTheS," Paris, and AuRust and 27ih September, 194b’ W p 
AJhriKhr, “Hill, Aaim. ScK- Orien. Hks- ’. Xo. 109 (1948). pp, anJ 

XXlit Jut, Congf. of Orienttilists (Paris. 1948); G, R, Driver, Semitic linting 
etc,. London, 194S, pp. J28-197; E. Dhotme, “Svih.a*', ,\XV, pp, 1,^5; H. 
Dusfdudp /.'orijffjw de Titlpkahet etc.n ibid., pp. 36-53. 
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SOUTH SEMITIC ALPHABETS 

Ancient South Arabia 

The South Seahtjc group uf alphabets; remained mamly confined within 
Arabiap although a secondary" branch spread northward-^ into Sinai, Syria 
and Transjordan p and another branch spread west%vards and became the 
progenitor of the b^thiopic aJphabeip which through its ofTshoot, the 
Amharlc script^ ia the only South Semitic script i^till in use and the only 
one in which a literature has been produced. Of all the other South 
Semitic writings, inscriptions only are extantn 

HowcvcTp the iinportance of such inscnplii?ns tan he j^au^cd when we et^nsider 
that practicaity all we know of early South Arabian hision^ iii based upon them. 
They cunceiti the territorj^ facing on the Jndian Ocean and ihe Red Sea, know n 
from the Biblical Table of Nations ch. to) as Sheba' and Hazamiaveth 

(Hadhratnaut)- The name Yemen ''right hand, southern") Is also 

mncient. 

These inscriptions are our main source for the amdy of the once flourishing 
kingdoms for w'hicb we had tk> authority other thsin viiguc references in dasaical 
writ®re. They arc the only important nL-muins of the cnipires of the Miturana, 
B^bfcans, Qutabanians, and Hadhramaiitis, whos^r splendour has been iminor- 
tali^ed by the biblical account of jsoloinon and the Queen of Hhtrbar These 
kingdoms were in later times in contact with the entire ancient world, from Rome 
to India, uniJ beyond, in fact, obiects of EK^-piian, ^[esopotamianp Greek, Indian 
and Roman manufacturt have been found in various sites of South Amiria, and 
of South Arabian tnonufacrure on the Aegean island of OeEos^ 

“The Empt>' Quarter, probably the world's largest stretch of sheer and utter 
desert without oasis and without relief^ acts as the centre of a ring, about which 
are act the Arabian kingdoms, like jewels of different hue and lustre'* (Caricloti S. 
Cofjn, sn**PAPEiRS of the Peabepov :viirsEU«/' \'ol. XX^ 1943^ p. JM7)* In this land 
NO hcjscile, both ph™ca]ly and polideally, to the intruder—present-day Yemen 
would never allow regular excavations—indeed no excavatiom has'e yet been 
m^de. Tht L-xploratiens of the intrepid investigators sueb as Hcrtram Thomas^ 
H_ St. J. Philby, Mess Cafeoti Thompson and Miss Freya Stark have provided 
much invaluable material, hut they arc not sufhetent. 

South Semitic Alphabets 

The South Semitic inscripiion$ (Fig. 110-1 ns) were discovered in con¬ 
siderable fiumbers during the course of the iiineieciith and twentieth 
c<!riturics^ Tlieir dale unE^ertain; while the earliest dated inscription 
is connected with Cambyscs" invasion of Egypt in 525 b.c.:, the earliest 
non-dated inscriptions belong probably to the eighth centun’ e.c,, although 
some scholar*, for instance Glaser and Hommel, dated them in the last 
centuries of the second millennium b.c. 
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224 the alphabet 

On the other hand, there b no doubt that the South Semitic alphabet 
was employed about the end of the second millennium b,c. Prof. N. 
Glueck discovered, in 1938, at Tell el-Khcleifth [the ancient ti^ion- 
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Fig, I Soiilh alphfibcis 

Gt‘bcr)p situated on the north coast of the Gulf of 'Aqabah, a large broken 
jar,on which were incised after baking two letters in the early South Semitic 
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script. ''The broken, jar was found on the floor of a room in level 111, 
which may l>e dated approximately in the eighth century B.u. I’hese 
letters then became the hrsi letters of the South'Arabic alphabet which 
have been discovered in a stratified excavation. . . . l"he origin of the 
jar 1$ a matter of speculation, h is not impossible that the Midianites 
used the South-Arab sc script, and there must have been active trade 
between Ezion-Geber and South Arabia” (Glueck)* However, if Prof. 
Glucck^s dating is right, we must allow some 2-3 conttiries, at least, for 
the development and spread of the South Semitic alphabet. 

The E>f the establishment of the Snurh .Arabian kingdoms cannot yet bcf 
titiermincd ^vith any It may be assumed^ however^ that after a certain 

tion-datable prehistoric period, snuthem .^mbia hevmne an iniiportant evntre of 
d^ili^jition in the last centuries of the second millennium Ji.c. During the first 
niillenntum d.c, it was a highly civilised agricultural region, a land of international 
commercial relations^ prndueing gold and the frankincense !h> valueul by ancient 
rcligfLnn. Ir tem'cd also as the principal loute by which goods from India wert 
transhipped aiid carried o^erliUid to the ports of the eastern .Mediterranean. 
In the Rcjman period rht" regiun wai kncwin ui Arabia FAix. By the time of the 
establishment of Islam, southern .Arabia hod lost its imporiattco to northern 
.Arabia. The later devek>priit:nt w recked the older civilixittion^ and relegated these 
fertile lands intci thi^ baekwimds of hiita^y^ 

Until recently the Minaean kingdom, wirh ks cnpiial at Ma^in |north-west of the 
mc^dem J^ana'a, in Yemen), was consideitrd as the oldest. The Qaiabansan kingdom, 
with ET& capital at Tamna' (which occording to some scholars was situated sn the 
district of Haihan), King to the south-east of Xcmen.was rtmghly coniemporaiyv 
while the ^abiean kingdom, with its capital at Marjh, lying hert.v«!en the Mini-an and 
Qatabanion kingdoms^ attaiined its impnrtanec after the decay of the .Minaean 
crnpirc. Glaser, in sug^^csted dating the beginnings of the Mina-an kingdom 
in the second, or even ihe tblrd, millennium l*,c. He was eritictseil by Halvvy% 
Mueller. -Mordtmann, and others, and defended by Winckler^ Kommel, and 
orher scholars. Hommel placed the Min^eati kingdom between 1300 or 1200 h.c. 
and 700 according to his opinion^ ihe latest .Mii‘La::an irLscription;) could 

not be later ihan the earliest Saharan. Other scholars proposed a kind of middle 
way. For instance, acEmrding to JkafRch. the MiniPan kingdom w^as 
coiiiemporaneoua with the SibM.-£in, beginnEng ‘"at the very' earliest" in the eighth 
century^ n,C, and lasting down to the second cenlmy U.v, In Mordtmaiin^s opinion^ 
epjgraphical] ly the .Minafan inscrtpiiuns arc later than the earliest texts 

□ nd older than the Sabxan inscriptions of the later period. 

The Canadian authoriry on South Semitic epigraphy, F, Winnett. 

m-cSLainined the chroncslogtcal pnablem of the MinasarkS in an excellent article 
(Thr Piacr 0/ iht J/iWowj jw fht Hithiry of pr^^Ishmk Aiabia) in the "BiLLETiN 
uf THt A^^tERic^N Schools <jk Oktextal llrsR.^kcu", Xo. 73, February'. io3^^- 
.According to him, some of the inscripiiona dlscovencd by Penes jauisen and 
Savignac at al-'Ula (irr heli>w). and by them comidcicd as Lihyunite^ are really 
Aliniean- while otliera '"betray a strange mixUire of the Lihy'iuiiie and Alitiaran 
chiirBcrcnand may be considered as "Uthyanite texts exhibiting Miniiran 
influence.'^ On this and other evidence, such as the bilingual Minxo-Greek 
inscriptiDH found on the island of T>eliM and dated by the French oriental 
epJgophisE ClemtonT-t Ian neat! to the lartor half of the second century b.c., 
Winnetc arrives at ihe following conclusions: 
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The ^vhich ivould pfacc the beginrhiiif^ of ihc Minarjin klngdiiim n round 

1200 B.c. or FVcJi earlier shouJd be rejL'4:[ed. Ira beginnings shnuJd not be dated 
beyond 5*0 b.c, 1 ’hc Alin Lean kingdom was flourishing in the Hellenistic period. 
Its collapse occutTcd some^vhere between 24 h.c, and 50 and the collapse 
of its pou'er in the north of the peninsula, uhere it was sijooeeded by the Xabalfran 
control, probably occurred earlier. 

During the second half of the first millennium b.c., the Ssbfeiijis established 
tbeniselvcs as the principal people of southern Arabia; the term "Sabitan^* is, 
therefore^ often applied to the vvhole South .Arabian civilization. Hadhromau^ the 
most easterly of the South Arabian kingdoms, was a ver^- important trade depottbut 
very little is known of its political history. .\t the end of the second century b.C., 
the Himyarites, a Sabican noble family, succeeded in founding a new kingdom 
Centred in Raidan (the title “lords of Raidan" appears about 115 B.C.). The term 
'^Himyanies^^ was later applied to the whole people, and even, erroneously, 
to the whole South Arabian civilization. 

In the South Semitic inscriptions can he distini^ished two 
groups: (i) the South Arabian inscriptions, and {2} the Nnrth .^rabiLtn 
inscriptions- 


South Arabian Iiucriptiaus 

The South Arabian [nscriptions (Fig. 110-112), of vvhich about 
2,500—some of them being of ver>' considerable length—have already 
been published (mainly in the Corpus Inscriptionum Semi^icantm^ Para IV, 
InseTiptio?ies Himvarifi^m tt Sab/etu confinetis, which, in its three volumes, 
published in 1889*1932+ contains over i^ooo Sab^an inseriptlons)^ 
are generally divided into five groups: The MiniEan [Fig, [ie, 3), the 
Sab^an (Fig- iti, 1-2). the Himyamic (Fig. 111, 4), the Qatabanic 
and the Hadhramautic. 

^Fhe writing used in these inscriptions—many of them are verv welt 
pnesen’ed—b a graceful, symmetrical, very elegant script of 29 leiiera: 
it Is known as the South Arabian or Sabacan alphabet (Fig, 110, col. II). 

Most of the inscriptions read from right to lefi^ but some are written 
bmistrophfdon (aliemate lines from right to left and left to right). I'hc 
alphabet has been deciphered, "[^he texts offer us knowledge of the 
earliest diakets of Arabic, ivhich (in distinction to (1) Hebrew, Phornician 
and Aramaic, belonging to the north-western group, and (2) Babylonian 
and Assyrian, belonging to the north-eastern group)* together with the later 
Ethiopic of Abyssinia* constitute the southern group of the Semitic 
languages. 


Xortk Arabian Imrriprions 

There are other epigraphical remains couched in ancient .\rabic; 
these are the Xorih Arabian inscriptions, which were found in north¬ 
western Arabia, Syria and Transjordan, and constitute the second group 
of the South Semitic inscriptions. They are mostly very' iiregubr, cursive, 
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short rock-graffiti; and wpr^ incised by anctcni nomad popu Sat ions which 
did not pSay a great part in hjstor>^ 

The North Arabian inscriptions (Fig, i io+ do], and 112) can be 

separated into three groups: (r) rhamudene or Thamudic (Fig. iio^ 
col, l\\ and ri2j 3-7); about 1*750 inscriplions are e:ttant; the upj>er 
dates are uncertain* st>me scholars date them as early as the middle 
of the first millennium BX,; the most recent ones belong to the fourth 
ecntur\' a.d» Thamudic inscriptions have been found all over north¬ 
western Ambia* and they arc generally of religious character. 

The great authority' on the subject* Prof. F. V* Winnetti classilies 
the Thamudic inscriptions into live groups; (a) aitribuEcd to the fifth 
cenlur>' b,c,; (ft) belonging to the Hellenistic period; (c) ascribed to the 
Hrst two centuries a,d,; (d) assigned to the Roman period (cff. third century 
A.D.): and (e) placed in aliout the fourth centur)" a.d. 

{z) The Dedanite inscriptions (Dedan* the present oasis at-'Ula, an 
important and ancient trade depot in the north of the Hejaz, was for 
some time an Independent state) belonging partly to the middle of the 
first millennium e,c. —the oldest of them, being attributed by Prof. 
Winnett to about the sixth century- and by Prof, .\lbright to the 
seventh century' b.c., w about the same time as the oldest South 

Arabian in script ions now known"" —and the Lihyanian or Libyan ite 
inscriptions, Fig. no* col. Ill* (numisering about 40O and written in a 
script which can be considered as neo-Dedanite)* belonging probably 
to the fifth-second centuries B.C., have been found mainly in the district 
of the oasis of al-'UIa. 

The Libyan ite inscriptions can be divided into two groups; one 
belonging to the fifth centun'* a.c. (accortiing to Winnett) or to the fifth- 
third centuries ax. (.Albright); and the other belonging according to 
Winnett to the first half of the fourth centuw hx.+ OTt more probably, 
to the third-g-econd centuries h.c. (Albright). 

(3) d'he Safaitic or Safahitic inscriptions (Fig^ x to, coL V), which 
have been found in a still greater number than the rhamudene inscriptions, 
come mainly from the volcanic rocks in the district of es-Safa, to the 
south-east of Damascus. They belong to the first two cenEuries ax, 

Onieix OP South Semitic Alphabets 

The origin of the South Semitic alphabets is still an open problem. 
There are a few theories, but besides the unlikely opinion of the French 
oriental!,St Dussaud and some other scholars* who connect the South 
Semitic scripts with the Greek alphabet* there are three principal theories: 

(1) Some scholars consider the Sabsean alphabet on the one hand as 
the parent of all the other South Semitic scripts, and on the other hand 
as an oiTshcKO! of the North Semitic alphabet; the first pan of ttiis theory 
Is almost generally accepted. Concerning its second part, it is noteworthy 
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thiit only ihe folloiving Sabar*iii Icticrrs tL^Brnhle North SemUic ^hanicter$ 
having the same phonetic value: t/fk, /, n, 'ayin^ j/j, t, andp in a ies&trr 
degree, q. On the or her hand, difference in external shape does not 
necessarily exclude a direct relationship. 

According to Grimmet instead, tlie "rhamudene alphabet vias not 
only the earliest North Arabian .script, but it was also the prototype 
of the Sabsean and the other South Arabian alphabets, lie also considers 
the Thamudene alphabet as a direct offshoot of the Sinaitic script {s^e 
p. 198-202). Grimmc is practiKilly alone in his opinion^ 
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Fig, IJ2 

i-3j South ScmiUc m54:nphon€ /rosn Lthiopis. j-7, Thamuklrtlr in^riptiona. 8, IMv 
HthEopic inKfEpEbn from Matiin (Eritmi). 9, The .Amhuric adJitioiiiil Icncre with their 

Ethiapic qrisinftU 

Tlie .Atnhijrit ktler jAct (b) is derhed friOEn tile Elhiopiq k-ECer sn (b); ^cl from 
iiM {J)t ifa (r) fr™ rni [0; k/t^a (u) from ka (h); ja or ^ha (1) from irt (j); rfj'rt ik) 
from i/£r H ); (m) from (n) 

(2) Some scholars hold that all the South Semitic alphabets derived 
from one original South Semitic alphabet. This "Proto-Souih Setnitie'' 
alphabet and the original North Semitic alphabet, or '*ProtoXorth 
Semitic/* wEjuld derive from the same source, a "Proto-Seinitic"" 
alphabet; this theory vra$ propounded by the German scholars Welder, 
Pr$rorius, Lidzbarsti, Jensen, by the English scholar A. Evans, md by 
others* 

(j) jVI^aurice Du nan d suggests that the South Semitic branch was con- 
nceied with the pseisdo^iieroglyphic system of Ilyblos (see p. i ^Sf, 205f.]; 
in the Sabi^ean alphalx."*:, he hnds tnS signs corresponding exactly to pseudo- 
hicrogI\"phic symbols, and three more pressenting a certain resemblance 
to other Byblc^ characters. However, DEinand thinks that only the graphic 
aspect of the Ilyblos-syslem was adapted by the Sabteans^ and not its 
phonetic side; lurthermore, ht believes that direct relations between 
Byblos and the Bah^ns may have existed about the nineteenth century' 
B*c*+ and as a result of these relations, the Sabfeans may have created 
their script. 
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(4) Sethe, Nielsen^ Grimme, and other followers of the Sinaitic theon^ 

p> I99f.) consider [he ear lySinaitic sen pi as the proto-Semitic alphabet. 
However, the connecting links between the early Sitiaitic script and the 
North Semitic alphabet have not yet been established {s^e p. 2 Do 1). The 
graphic connection between ilie early Sinaitic script and the South 
Semitic alphabets seen:i5 more likely (Fig. 103), see also under (2)+ 

This theory was revived by the followers of the Sinaitic ilicory 
{see p. ipgfO; indeed, according to Professor Albright^ for instancOp the 
early North Arabic script does not go back to the coniemporaiy^ South 
Arabic ^Cript^ but both go back to a common older source of South 
Arabian type. I am in full agreement wdih this opinion, although I am 
not certain that Proh Albright is also right in saying "In scvcrd cases 
the North-Arabic characters are considerably closer to the presumptive 
Proto-Sinaitic prototypes than is true of the Minaeo-Sabaan forms.” 

According 10 Prof, Albright, "In view of tv hat we know about the 
course of evolution followed by the [^roio-Sinaitic alphabet tn Canaan 
back to before 1500 b,c* * * *+ it is impossible to suppose that the Proto- 
Arabic script diverged fromi the Canaanitc branch after that date. We thus 
have a full millennium of stiihunknowm monumental bistort'' to recover 
before the emergence of the Arabian branch rrV, 700 a.c.” I agree with 
him except for the first half of the first sentence. 

I'his docs not mean+ hotvever, that I hold the opinion that the South 
Semitic alphabets are a direct offshoot of the early Sinaitic script. Accord¬ 
ing to my vicw\ there is no doubt that the South Semitic alphabets 
originated some centuries later than the North Semitic script, of which 
the highly civilised southern Semitic [revellers had certain I v some 
knowledge. 'Fhey were thus impelled to produce a script, and the choice 
between the alphabetic script and the complicated scripts of Eg>'pt 
and Mesopotamia waa obvious. Having decided to invent an alphabet 
based probably on the North Semitic writing, they may have borrowed 
some signs from other sources such as those connected with the early 
Sinaitic attempt or the so-called ”wasms" the ancient ca^Ie- 

marks employed by Bedouins (see p. 29), However that may be, the 
original South Semitic alphabet probably originated as a deliberately 
formed type. 

Ethiopic Script 
Origin 

'Fhe origin of the Ethiopic alphabet has also been disputed. The 
Greek alphabet {'Jychsen, Wahh Paulus, Gesenius, Klaproth, and others)^ 
the Indian scripts (William Jones and R. Lepsius), the Svriac (Kopp) 
or Coptic (De Sacy+ and partly also Tyehsen) or the Samaritan alphabet 
(Job Ludolf and Silvestre), or even the runes, have been proposed as 
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ks source. \\'ellsied {1S34), RuLiliger (JS37) and Hird (1S44) have righily 
iJuggesEed a conneclinn with the Sabsean alphabet^ ahhnugh Bird thought 
also that there were some Coptic influences. 

Nowadays, 11 is generally accepted that South Arabian colonies 
established in Abyssinia in the second half of the first millennium b.C- 
introduced into that territory' the South Semitic speech and script. 
In fact, some South Semitic inscnptit>ns (Fig, 1J2^ i and 2) have l>tMn 
discovered in various sites of Abyssmb. 

At the beginning, SalKcan ua? the literary language and script of 
Ethiopia, It seems that in the first half of the fourth century- a.U., in the 
period vvhen the strong king of Axum (nonliem Ahy^inia) fiourished, 
the Sah^an speech and script were replaced by the early Ethiopic language 
and writing* Inscriptions (Fig. 112, S) belonging to this period have been 
found, couched in (t) early Ethiopic language strongly intermixed with 
South .Arabic and in South Semitic alphabet, {2) in early Ethiopic speech 
and South Semitic alphabet, (3) in earh- Ethiopic speech and Ethiopic 
non-vocalised alphabet, (4) in early Ethiopic speech and Ethiopic vocalized 
script* 

The problem is still open as to whether the early Ethiopic alphabet 
was a gradual tnins format ion of the South Semitic script or was the 
deliberate work of an indh idual. Both these opinions have been suggested, 
Ie is, however, more probable that while the script as a whole is a gmdual 
development of the South Semitic alphabet^ the introduction of the 
vocalization was etrecied by a single per^on^ and was probably influenced 
by the Greek alphabet. The Ethiopic numerals were bomiwed from the 
Greeks. In regard to the external form of the early Htliiopic letters, 
*Meroitic influences have been noticed. 

Development of Et/naptt Writing 

l"he Ethiopic script coaststs of 26 letters (Fig. 113). Of the 28 Sab^ean 
letters, four have been abandoned and the letters pnii and pa ha\e been 
added. The letters became mure at^d more raunded. The direction of 
WTiting, originally from right to left, l^ccame, probably under Greek 
influence, from left to right. Originally, a vertical dash was used to separate 
the words, later hvo dots were cm ployed. 

The names of the Icitcrs are in great part different from the names of 
the letters in the Hebrew, Syriac and Greek alphabets* 1 he order of the 
letters differs completely {cpr. Fig. 113 to Fig, 109, 114, and other 
illustrations). 

An interesting peculiarity of [he Ethiopic alphabet is its vocalization. 
The vowel following each consonant is expressed by adding small 
appendages to the right or left of the basic character* at the top or at the 
botlomT by shortening or lengthening one of its main strokes, and by other 
differentiations- There arc thus seven forms of each letter* corresponding 
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to the tunsonants foil tiwed by li shurt d or ur a lonj^ i, 0. Four 

consonants (^, M, k, g) have five additinnat forms when ihey are followed 
by a w and a voweh The basic form iia not the pure consonant* but a 
consonant followed by a short tf. 

Aficr ihe cunve^n^iDll of riDithem Ethtopia to Chrisclafiity (in the fuurth 
ceiitLin'^)^ there came into beiny a Kteranire which for obviou!! reasons w'fts 
essentially Christian, particularly since the intensification of Christiun propaganda 
by many Syrian monhs, who introduced Greek and Syriac irafiuences. Tlie 
literature which thus developed consists almost exclusively of tnmslacions of 
ecclesiastical worksi from Greek and (after Arabic replaced Grtxk and Coptic Jn 
Eg^'ptp and the relations of the Kthiopie clergy Yvith the Coptic potritirch in 
Egypt became closer) parfictilarly from the Christian-Arabic literature %elui:h 
then flourished in EE>iHr 

The EthiDpic script ivas extremely conservative, partictdarlv from 
the thirteenth century onw^ards, although there wa^ a certain external 

evolution in some detaib, 
especially m the duct ns. From 
the caJligrophical point of 
vicw% the Ethiopic uncial 
scrips which arose about the 
middle of the seventeenth 
century^ is mteresting. 

'Hie Ethmpic script Is the 
writing of the Ge'es; language 
{ks&m the literary and 

eccIcsksELc language of Ethio¬ 
pia. 

11 languafte 

bus been long Jtad.but fur many 
centuries it was pn=!ierii‘ed as the 
languujt^ of th& Ethiopian Church 
and of Ethiopic liieratuic. A i 
the heginning of diii millennium, 

and pariicularly afccr th& “rveon- 

stitutton " of the "Solomonic 
d>TO-^iy” in ihc founecnih cen¬ 
to ly, Amharic (related to Gc'ez) 
become the main speecli of J-thio- 
pin and the oflicial language of 
the court ihratut N^fguih/"ih^ 
langnoge of the King"). In the 
north its place was taken by two 
other rclalt^d dklcccs, Tigre and 
Tigrai nr Tignna, thb being 
Fig. 115—The Ethiopic character nearer the ancient than is 

(The form ifujrked * also expresse? the pure .Amharic. 
eonaonatil) 
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I’hc Ethiopic script has hc^n adapted to all three tongues, Am hade 
(Fig. 112^ 9), since about 1600, Tigreand Tigrina* 
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CaS'AANITES 

'I'hc tcmi ‘‘Cmisiiui** CHcbr, htcrogL cynirif. Ki^ri£i-&Hj~khi 

or Gnetk ilntl Latm Chaitnan) pppcftrs: as ihe ailc^ient nBjnc of 

Palestine. I is cE^tinoly^'y is unknci^m, tbt common explanation as "Lowland" 
(from the Hebr+ mot hi\ "'lo be low'") has now^ been abandontd by serious 
schnlars^ as the name sccttis ed be of non-Semitic origin. {See WaIilt Baum¬ 
gartner* ILof xdr hetde t ort t/er heln-edscheii Sprach^ rW ihrer Geschiehte m$fm, in 
“AKTtfKoros/" xxx%'-xxxvi, p, 6|i}, In the Biblical Table of Nations 

{titn,* ch- 10}f Cunajiri, the eponymous anceSEor of the Canaanites^ \i mt con¬ 
sidered AS a "Semite/" buE m son of Ham. However* ihe Uiblical review of penptes 
knouTk to the Hebrews was clearly planned on lines thaE were neither primarily 
ethnological nor priinariEy lingaiatic, but, to use a modem Ecrm^ political. 
J hiia, the dnicendents of Ham intilude hostile peoples, amongst them certain 
non-.\ram^an peoples of Palestine (the CanAaiuEeS; the Hittites and the 
Phtltstines)^ On the other hand, the expression “the language of Canaan" of 
T^^aiah. xix. iS, indicates obviously the Hebrew tonipie. On the w’hole^ the term 
"CaniianiEes“ was somew^hiHE loosely employed. 

'ITic ethnic problem of the Conoanites is still far from being solved. Some 
scholars consider them us the pre-Semitic Aborigines of Palestine^ others as the 
Semitic pre-Israelitfe iiYhabitoiits of that country'. However, broadly speaking, 
modem archteology'and philology consider the Canaan ires to be the main group of 
the "Second Semitic: immigration" w^blch invaded Palestine and Syria at the 
beginning of the third mtllennium b,c. and were^ during the second millennium, 
panly extinguished and partly assimilated to the peoples of the “Third Semitic 
imntignition," such as the Hebrew’s and the Aramirans. .According to Prufcs$or 
\\\ F. Albright, the word "Canaanito" is histaricAlly, geographically, and 
culturally synon^THOUs with "Phmnician/' altliough he himself^ for convenience, 
irmplo^'s “Cnnaanite*^ to designaie the North-Yvest Seitiiiic people and culture of 
li^estcm Syria and Palesttnc before the tYvdfth centyrj' h.c.^ and the term 
*‘Ph<irnician“ to indicate the same people and culture after this dale. 

From the modern philological point of \icWp "Canaanite^‘ is one of 
the two main branches of the Xonh-wesi Semitic group of bnguageSp 
the other being the Aramaic branch. The *Tanaanite'‘ gfoup includtrs 
Hebrew* Pha-niclati—the Phccnicians, and even the Carthaginians, 
ennsidered themselves as CAaw^ down lo the fifth centiinr’ and 

some setondan' branches such as Moabite and Ammonite. (See Z+ 
S, Harris* Dereiopmertl of the Cmuiumle Duitecti, "American ORiEXTAt, 
Series*” VoI. i6* hjjq). .\I though this use of the Yvord " Canaanite'' may 
not be exact, for the lack of a more suitable term I am employing it here 
in its conventional sense. 
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The “Canaanite” main brancli of alphabet may be subdivided into 
t^vo following branches: (i) Early Hebrew; wiLh itii three secondary 
branches, the MoabitCp the Edomite, and the Animonitep and its two 
offshoots, the Samaritan and the script of the Jewish coins; and 
(2) Phoenician, which can be distingubhed Into (a) Early I’hcenician, 
(A) Pheenician proper, and (r) *V"olonial" Phcenician, out of which the 
Punic and nco-Punic varieties, and probably also the X^ibyan and 
Iberian scripts developed: s^e Fig. 114. 

Early Hebrew Alphabet (Fig. 114-iiS) 

The alphabet used by the Hebrews in tlic first half of the first 
millennium b.c., presents certain peculiar characteristics which induce 
us to consider it as a particular branch. The term "'early Hebrew" is 
employed in distinction to the ^Scpiare Hebrew" alphabet, which was the 
parent of the modern Hebrew script. Early Hebrciv is the writing used 
by Israel roughly in the pre-exilk period, that Is, until the sixth centurv 
Bx+t although $ome inscriptions may belong to the fifth or the fourth 
century^ b.c^ 

Insmptmns 

'l"he epigraphicat remains of ancient Israel are very scarce, No sfelt^ 
of victory like those of the Egyptian or -Mesopotamian monarchs have been 
preserved, no public documents on a "pillar of stone," such as those of 
the Grcjcks or the Romans have reached us. David, Solomon and the other 
great king^ of Israel are known to us only from the Biblical record. 

This paucity of early Hebrew' inscriptions has been accounted for 
in various w^aya. The following are the most acceptable theories: [1) The 
ancient Hebrews possessed none of that genius for "imperial conquest," 
for administration on a large scale or for civic order, which inspired 
the great and numerqus monumental inscriptions of the ancient world. 
(2) Another opinion suggests that then? were inscriptions in early Hebrew 
Palestinet hut that these have not been aJlow^ed to sumvc, because, from 
the standpoint of later Judaram, the religion and the general outlook of 
the pre-exilic Hebrews was essentially unorthodox. (3) The majoritv of 
the inscriptions have been destroyed in the numerous invasions "and 
occupations of Palestine by hostile armies, (4) L’ntil recent times, 
excavations in Palestine were not conducted in accordance with rigid 
scientific methods, and many small inscriptions may have been lost for 
ever. (5) The vast majority of the contempararj^ documents, and panicuJarlv 
all the ljterar>^ works^ ^vere written upon papyrus, imported from Egy^pt, 
or on parchment: in the damp soil of Palestine, however, no papyrus or 
parchment could be expected to endure to our time. In short, we mav 
suppose that there were many early Hebrew inscriptions, but that the 
vast majority of them have been destroyed through tlie agencj' of men 
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(whether enemies or not), by die acLion of time and elirpate, ^nd by other 
factors^ kno^vTi or unknown. 

Nevertheless, as Professor Albright pointed out, the long silence of 
early Hebrew epigraphy has now been broken ai least in part^ and we can 
already list some hundreds of inscriptions, "FheSr value as specimens 
of language and svricing is great, so also is dieir importance for the historian. 
But this importance is more incidental than primary'; the history' recorded 
is, with one or two e?cceptions, not the history' of great events or of striking 
Hgures (as some scholars suggestbut the history' of everyday life^ I’hese 
little monuments do not palpitate with the life, feeling and thought which 
render the writings of the great prophets so poignant, but they suppiv 
details which are of the utmost value in supplementing thi^e works, 

I have already mentioned (p. 212) the most ancient monument eKtant 
of early Hebrew writing, the so-colkd Gezer calendar (Pig. 115^ ij. 




1 5 + 

Fij?. ti3—Early Hebrew in^ripiieni 
tf The Grtwr "'oikudar.'* 1-4. Ostruca (rom Sanuiiia 
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belonging probably to the age of Saul or David {eleventh ctntuiy' b,c.)^ 
H'he majority of the letters used in this inscription are still nearly identical 
with those of the earliest North Semitic inscriptions, although some signs 
have already assumed the distinctive early Hebrew character. Thus, for 
example, the letter knpk, mem, mm, /v arc marked by the ten dene v to 
bend their main stems to the left. Towards the ninth to eighth 
century' the transformation becomes almost complete, at least in the 
nonhem kingdom, a$ we isee from the osmats (documents written in ink 
on potsherds after the vases have been broken), numbering about eighty, 
which have been found in Samaria (Fig_ 115, 2-4). ,\Iost of these a^traca 
were evidently invoices handed in with tributes of oil and wine paid in 
kind to the king's official within the city * 

While the Samarian oiimtu protHde Us with examples of the script 
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and dialect of Ismcl^ certain oiUer inscriptions illustrate those of Judea, 
the most important being the Siloam miieriptirin (Fig* ti6), attributed 
to about 700 H.c* and discovyred in iSS-o in the wall of an aqueduct. 



I'he famous “Laehish letters,"" eighteen in number, were discovered 
in 1935 at "J'etl ed-Duweir (in southern Palestine), the ancient Lachish, 


Fig* iifi -'rhe itascripeicin 
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by the Weltcome'-AIamon Anehsological HxpL-ditton. Three other ostraca 
%%'ere diaeovered Id Lachish, m 1938. What we have now h aJl rhai has 
survived of a brge colleaion of correspondence and other documents. 
As the burnt debris, in which the ostraca tvere found, dates from the 
destruction of the city by Nebuchadnezzar's army at the close of Zedukiah’s 
reign, the documents were probably written about the beginning of 
587 B.C. Some of the ostra£a (Fig, 117, r and n8, i) are almost as clear 
as on the day they were written, tw'o thousand live hundred and thiny- 
H ve years ago. 

On various sites in southern Palestine many hundreds of jar-handles 
have been found which bear impressions of factory stamps. Some of 
these are royal trade-marks, others reproduce the names of private pottery- 
works, while others are “divine*’ stamps, “Jerusalem" stamps and so 
forth, .A considerable number, about a hundred and fifty-, of inscribed 



Fig, 117—Early Hebrew inseripiionjk 

I, Lmihlsh kecer, 4, Benurifiil eebI of a tiiah eHictii] of Jeroboam II ffim Imlf of the 

Sth ceniury dx.J 


Stone seals have also been discovered in Palestine (Fig, t 17,5), Another 
important group of short insenptions is that of the inscribed weights and 
measures (Fig, iiS, a). 

Thf Scripi 

The main characteristics of the eariy Hebrew alphabet, when compared 
with Phoenician writing, are: the letters, especially the inym and the 
isade, are more squat, wider and shorter, also mor^ accurate. The main 
stents of the letters hrtft, Aapft, larntd^ nrew, ntiw and pe are curved or rounded 
at the bottom. In the idiet/i, the vertical strokes go beyond the horizontal 
ones. In the he, the upper horizontal stroke goes beyond the vertical, 
and there are sometimes four horizontal strokes instead of three. In the 
metn and nun the short vertical strokes are often not joined to the main 
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Stem. Zayin and tsade cune back ai iht tnd of the lower horisiontal 
stroke. There are often some beautiful IlgamThe current hand, 
however (jftf particularly Fig, irSs i* showing the script of the more 
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Fig. 119—Carnalitan insenpi ion 


imponant "Lachish Letters”) does not always conform lo these general 
characteristics. 


Samantan Alphabet it fid Si^ript ott jfmish Coins 
The Samaritan aJphabci: (Fig. 114 and 119) is the only descendant of the 
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Jewish Cains (d* obvera: 3 , Ammfnh^ mu 3 
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early Hebrew script which h atiJI in uae (among the Samaritans, the 
remainder of an ancient sect but numbering to-day only a few hundred 
people). The Samaritan is a beautirui, neat and s;,'mmctrical script. 

The writing on Jewish coinii (Fig. 114 and 120, 1-2) from the Mac- 
cab^n age to Bar-Kochba*s revolt (140 B.c. to a.d* 5 s another 

direct derivative of the early Hebrew^ alphabet. It is commonly believed 
that the script of these coins was artificially revived some centuries after 
the early Hebrew^ alphabet had fallen into dtsuse, but one can hardly 
believe that an obsolete script would have been chosen for objects such as 
coins which are in general use. It is more probable that the early Hebrew^ 
alphabet continued to be used among certain sections of the population 
for some centuries after the .\ramaic language and script had become the 
official means of communication. 


Scripts &/ MoahiieSt Anmmites, and Edomites 
(Fig. 114; 120, 3 and i^-t) 

We must say a fc^v words about the three easiern sub-divisions of die 
Canaantte branch of which some documents arc exunt. All the three scripts 
were closely related to the early Hebrew alphabet. 

Of the Moabite alphabet there are two seals extant and the famous 
victon’^-jfe/e (Fig. 121), discovered in 1868 at Dibon, some twenty-five 
miles cast of the Dead Sea^ and now in the Louvre. Fhe monument, 
known as the Moabite Stone or Mesha" Stone, is a self-glorilicacion of 
Alesha", King of Aloab (2 Kings, iii, 4), and belongs to the first half of the 
ninth century^ tj.c. Until the discovery of the Akhiram epitaph p, 212), 
it was regarded as the earJieat inscription in alphaberic writing. 

Only three seaU are extant in Ammonite script (Fig. izo, 3), which 
does not differ much from the early Hebrew alphabet. 

'Fhe able American excavator and scholar Nelson Glueck. in hia first 
campaign at Tell el-Kheleifeh {situated on the north coast of the Gulf 
of "Aqabah, to the nonh of the borders of Saudi Arabia and Sinai^ and 
about half way between ^Aqabah in Transjordan^ and Alrashrash in 
Palestine), by him identified with the ancient site of both Ezion-geber 
and Elath, discovered in the spring, 1938, an inscription ineiged after 
firing on a jug, ''in what are perhaps specifically Edomite characters*" 
{Glucek). J here are six letters, of wftich one is damaged and another,, 
uncertain. The jug was found in a room, attributed to the eighth-scveAlh 
centuries e,c. 

Still more interesting was the find of twelve stamped Jar handles 
with sea I-impressions made apparently with the same small seal. No one 
inscription is clear, but a composite inscription reads (according to Prof. 
Glueck) t Qins'nl in the upper line, and *hd hmlk, in the lower, that h 
“(belonging) to Otcs^fil^ the serv'ant of the: king.” The proper name of 
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[his htgh royal ofHcial U a theophorus nnme beginning with the element 
Qks. probably 06 s or Qaits^ the name of the chief Edomite deity. As 
Prof. Albright points out, the forms of some letters of the seal impressions 



Fig. 121—'Tilic or Mesh,* Siurii^^ 


“are strikingly like those in the six-krter graffito” on the aforementioned 
jug. The impressions seem to belong to the seventh century- b,c. 

There is no doubt that this script was a sub-division of the Canaanite 
main branch, and probably of the early Hebrew branch, and it seems 
to have been the writing employed by the ancient Edomites. 
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Ph(eniciax -Alphabet (Fig, 107-109; 114; 122-1^3) 

The importance of the Phccitician script for the historj* of writing 
cannot be overeslimated. We have mentioned [p, 2i2f; Fig. io7-io9)the 
earlietit Phtenician inscriptions^ when dealing %vich the origin of the North 
Semitic alphabet. There is a great lacuna between these and the datable 
monuments belonging to the Hellenistic period (Fig. 122, 2), Less than a 
dozen inscriptions, mostly short, have been found in Pbcenicia proper. 



X 

J 

Fill. 112 

ip C>-pro^PhrenkizLn ins^rliition of rd. 700 B.C. a. The [AUl ivta [inca of a Fhixnid:iii 
Ffom Sidan, j. Pan of u Sidonian infvcnpticin from Pirj^M.^ (rj& b.C.) 


On the other hand, while the early UebrcNv Inscriptions were almost 
exclusively discovered in Palestine, "Phnjnickn inscriptions have been 
found not only in Phrenicla^ but also, and particular!Vf in the w hole of the 
PhcEoician colonial empire, in the island of Cyprus (Fig. 122, 1), in Greece 
(Fjg.^!22, 3h in northern Africa, in i\Talta, SicUy, Sardinia, Marseilles 
and Spain* J\il extremely important PhocriEcian inscription (eighth century 
B.c.) was discovered in 194G at Ayricatapesi (Karatepe) in easteiri Cilicia, 
We can, thus, distinguish three main sub-divisions of the Phcenician 
branch (Fig. 114): 

(t) the Phoenician script proper, used in the inscriptions already 
menttonedp found in Phirnicia itself and covering a period of over 
a millennium, up to the second or even first centurv B-C.; 
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(2) the Phoenician colonial branchp of which at least three vaneUes 
can be distinguished^ 

(if) the Cypro-Phcenician script, from tirca the tenth centur}' bx. to^ 
perhaps, the second century' B.C.; the earliest inscription published by 
A. Honeymaji, in Irag^ ^939t p. xo6-S» is attributed by Professor 

Albright to about 900 bx. or the first half of the ninth century' bx+; 
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L Punb iJtwiritJCHi fram Ni>rth 
Abini. 2, Punic infrcripticn (mm Coza 
fMjJta) of ZM-ioc Punic 

inscrlpTidn^ 


(i) the Sardinian sub-division: the Nora stone and two fragmentary 
inscriptions belong probably to the early ninth centuiy BX,{ 

(r) the Carthaginian sub-branch subsequently became a main branch 
of the Ph<eniciari script; rrtf following: 
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(3) The Carthaginian or Punic alphabel, with its secondan^ branchy the 
more cursive script termed nro-Punic^ in two lypi^^ monumenrat and 
Cursive^ constitutes a story in itself. Fig* IZ3 shows some specimens of the 
different varieties. The last Punic inscriptions belong to the third centur)" 
A.D, 1 1 is thus apparent that the Punic script was employed for some live 
centuries longer than the Phoenician. 

'Phe development of the Phu^ntcian alphabet in all its sub-divisions, 
incLuding Punic and nco-Punic, and in all its forms, was, like that of the 
Early Hebrew and early Aramaic alphabets, purely eKtcmah the number 
and the phonetic value of the letters remained always the same. The 
direction of the lines^ always horizontal^ was constantly from right to 
left. The main distinctive characteristics of the J^hcenician scripts was 
that the letters became constantly longer and thinner while, as already 
mentionedp the Early Hebrew letters became increasingly thicker and 
shorter, 
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Probable Offshoots of PHCENicrAx Alphabet 

It is quiio probable that the following groups are cojinecied with the 
Funic or neo-Punic scripts, ai leasts in part, W'c therefore consider it 
fitting to deal with them in this Chapter. 

Libyan Scripfs (Fig. 114 and J24) 

'Fhe ancient Libyans, the progenitors of the Berbers, the present 
indigenous population of northern Africa, cmplDved a particular writing 
termed early Liby'an or Numidian, About five bund red inscriptions 
(found mainly in eastern Algeria, and particularly in the province of 
Constantine, and in I'vjnis), belongirig mostly to the Roman period, are 
e\Tant (Fig. 124, 1)* Some of these inscriptions are bilingual, lAbyan- 
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Punic, Libyan-neo-Punie, and Libvan-Lalin 
(Fig. 1^4^ a). This script was the prototype of 
the Tatnachek, called by the natives Tifhingk 
("characters"}, still used by the Tuareg, a 
Berber tribe. 

The Libyan inscriptions are either cut 
in stone, or engraved or painted on rocks. 
The direction of the writing is gcnerallv 
from right to left; sometimes^ however, ver¬ 
tical, downwards. The alphabet (Fig, 114) 
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cunsisT^ of corbaonantg only, and it comiiLns also special signs [not repro¬ 
duced in the Fig,) for double consonants, such as gt, if, /f, kL 

The origin of this script (or scripla) is still uncertain, \"arious 
suggestions have been pd^'anced, some considering it as an offshoot of 
the South Arabian or Xonh Arabian alphabets, or of a pre-aJphahciic 
Aegean script, or else of the early Greek alphabet, or of the Fhotnicipn 
or nco-Punic alphabets, or even of lig^^ptian hieroglyphics, I'he correct 
solution of the problem is probably this: the early Libj^ans borrowed the 
idea of ^vriting from the Carthaginians, but they did not adopt the whole 
Punic or neo-Punic alphabet: they took over some signs, the direction of 
writing from right to left and the consonantal method of writing. At the 
same time they adopted also some local signs—some Berber tribes, the 
Dag H’ali and Kel K"e 1 a, for instance, sittl employ ancient geometrical 
property marks—and modified some of the borrowed Punic letters, so that 
the externa! form of the Libyan signs hecamc quite different from that of 
the Punic or neo-Punie alphabets. 
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Iberiatt Scripts [Fig. 114 and 1^5) 

About a hundred and fifty inscriptions have been found in Spain 
written in the Iberian scripts. There were two distinct systems of writing: 
(ai) the script of Htypitniit OVer/or, that is. ihe Iberian script in the narrow 
sense of the word, and (ft) the Turdetaii or jifklaliifian alphabet, that is, 
the script of ancient Tartessus (the Biblical Tarshish) and the southern 
Iberian peninsula. The former is the more important, 

rhe inscriptions are engraved on stone monuments (Fig. 125, 2) 
or on lead, bronze or silver, or painted on pottery (Fig, 125, 3) or on tvalls, 
Iberian coins bearing inscriptions have also been found. 

The longest inscription (considered by some scholars as a forgery) is 
on lead and was discovered at La Serreta, nearly two miles from Alcoy^ 
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south of Vdcnciii. The text engraved on both sides of rhe tablet ooniains 
three hundred and forn^-t^vo letters in fourteen lines. .Another long 
inscription is that of Cartel Ion de la Plana with a hundred and fifty-five 
signs^ while the third longest engraved Inscription, on broruic, comes 
from Luzap. .^n interesting group of forty inscriptions on pottery 
(Fig. 1^5, 3)^ discovered in the yeans 1933 to 1936 at San MigueJ dc Liria, 
was published in by the Dipntacion Provincial de Valencia.* 

One of them (Fig. 125, 3) contains as many as a hundred and fifty-seven 
signs. 'I'his inscription has been attributed to the last third of the fifth 
century b.c. Other inscriptions may belong to the fourth or third centuries, 
but the majorit)' belong to the later centuries and ihe most recent may be 
attributed to the age of the Roman Empire. 

The direction of writing is generally from right to feft; sometimes^ 
however, vertically downsvards. 

Fig. 125^ I shows the Iberian alphabet as deciphered by Professor 
Manuel Gome?. Moreno {De Epigra/ia fbhita. El phma deAkoy^ Madridj 
1932, and Si)bre /or ibetosy su iengtm, in "Homenaje a Men£ndez Pidal/" 
^"ol. Ill, 1923) with a few additions by Pfo Beltran \'ibgra9a un 

iiitercsante fffrn eserito de San Miguel de Ltria, Diputaeion Provincial 
dc Valencia, 1942). If this decipherment, w^hich has not yet found general 
agreement, be right, the following would be the main characteristics of 
the Iberian script: (i) I'he whole system consisted of thirty letters, namely 
twenty-five consonants and five vowelsn (3) There was no distinction 
between b and p, g and and d and r (3) There were no signs for /, A, v; 
on the other hand there ivere special signs for double n and double 
r. (4) The script was. partly alphabetic and partly syllabic, having five 
dilTercnt form^ for each of the letters, b-pu g-kj d~l^ according to the vowel 
sound following it. The tatter suggestion is hardly acceptable. 

The origins of the Iberian scripts are still uncertain. Some scholars 
hold that die two scripts are varieties of the same spiem, others (more 
rightly, 1 think) believe that they are quite difierent. The Turdetan 
script is considered by some scholars as purely consonantal and as a 
simple variant of the early Libyan script. *rhc Iberian script is regarded 
by some schobrs as a derivative of the Phoenician or Punic alphabets, 
by others (I'aylor, for instance) as a descendant of the early Greek 
alphabet. Sir Arthur Evans has suggested a connection with the Cretan 
scriptsH while other scholars (including Wilke, Cejador y Franco) consider 
the Iberian script as a prehistoric indigenous creation connected with the 
geometrical signs employed in prehistoric Spain (Fig. 1-2). 

It seems that wc have to deal with a very complicated question. In 
my opinion, the origins of both Iberian scripts can be compared with 

1 I wish to thank Dr. T. M. Bacl^ta i Roca for indjeaitfiii to me (he recent 
bibliography and for lending me eeriain books which I had not bci=n able to find. 
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that of ihcttarly Libyari writings that is^ whik borrowing the idea of writiiig 
and some of ihc letters used by the Phoenicians or Carthaginians, the ancient 
populations of Spain aJso made use of the geometricaf signs current in 
prehistoric Spain (p. 22f.)p but in addition^ used arbitrary symbob and 
possibly characters derived from other scripts. 

The whole questiDti I s dso in sntti't mciLS are coi'inected with the ethnic probtuin 
of ancient Spain. It is a fact that the origin of the Iberians is still imccrcain. 
Various theories have been put for^sTird. We wall mention the more important. 
It should be notedi (i) The old opinion connecting the [benans of Spain with the 
ancient Caucasian Iberians is now out-of-dste. (2) Another theory connects the 
[berians with the Libyans, and some scholar^ hold that the names of the [berions 
and the Berbers spring From the same source, the latter being a Libyan duplication 
of the clcmcni (Ber-bcr), the former ronsistiitg of the some clement preceded 
by the Lib^^ article f- (i^Berh {3) Sonic scholars (this U essentially \V. von 
Humboldt's opinJon, suggested in jSzt) consider that the present Basques, ivho 
inhabit the region oF rhe Pyrenees in north-western Spain, arc the descendants 
of the ancient Iberians who are suppe^ed to have inhabited the Ibciian. peninsula 
HI nee the Btonp Age, This opinion in at present held mainly by occtain Spanish 
Hcholant. Other investigaloR connect the Basques %snth the andeni Ligurians 
and consider the ancient Iberian language as an offshoot of the early Libyan 
speech, rcf under (2), A correct solution of the linguistic problem would certainly 
help in solving the question of the origins of the Iberian scripts and vice-verria. 
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ARAMAIC B R A N C II 

1’ n E A R A M A £ -A >2 S 

The a maiii bnmch of the “Third munition,” ore men¬ 

tioned in Hiblica! 30 urc«J 9 and in cuneiform inscripiian^. 'rtic [hblica[ 
applies to an ethnical j^rnup and also m the territory' occupied hy this group. 
In the "liable of the Naiions^* (Gen., ch. lo), A mm, the “ancestor'^ of the 
Arama;ans, i^i descTEbed as a son caf Sheni, ivhiie Gen. xsii, make's him a 
grandsun of NahaAbraham's brother^ Jacob icrmed *"a wandcrltijj AramaranH^" 
his mndicr and his wives arc also represented eis Ammsans. 

Apart from an obscure term in an Acc^dian inscription of the second 

half of the third miJIennium B.C., the earliest cuneiform sources which mention the 
Ara^la^ans htc the Amamn Tablets (of the fifteentli and fourteenth cemurieas B.cd* 
which refer Eo thmi as or Aithiamu {•'members of the fedcnition” ?)h 

who have been eonsidered aa identxoil with the Akhfam^ Armaya mentioned in 
sources belonging to the end of the t^^elfth centuni B while in the Assyrian 
Sources they are called Arumu or (pL Arhfii). "l"hc ct^Tnological cortneetkm 

with the Ertmbct and Anmc^i of the Homeric poems^ tvhieh until about twenty 
years ago was held as possible, is now considered as improbable, 

"^Syria^' and "Syrians^" Were the Greek terrm for '"Aram'* and '"AmmseansT 
Jn the rabbinic literaturCp w’hcre die term ""Aram^an"" is equivalent to 
"heatlicn,"' because the heathen neighbours of the Jews spoke Arntnaic^ die 
Jews preferred to use the Greek term “Syriac'" to designate their .Aramaic speech. 
The terms ""Syria"' and “Syrians'* are usually explained os abbreviations of 
"Assyria” and "'Assyrians**—Hrrodnrus (Vlly 63) regarded the term*" Assyrians"' 
us the barbarian form for the Greek spelling "^Syrians"—but the recent sugRestion 
of the German scholar Wincklcr to consider the tenn '"J5yria” as a derivntlcm from 
Surj of the cuneiform inscrlpTions, the rJabylonfati dcSEgnation for "'the west," 
inclLidinf; the reirions inhabited by the Ammseuns, seems to be more acceptable. 

On the ocher hand, according to Hiuteau-Dangin, the reading r£ {in Sa-rfi 
is mistaken for-AjV(iSVju-ftur, Subartu), Morereoently + Forrersuggested a derivation 
from "'jur* "I'aLims/" whEch in his opinion seems to be denoted by an ox-head 
in HiiTitc hieroglyphic writing. Finally, Tkatsch holds that "'S>nia" may be a 
local form (not connected with the name of Assyria) of uncertain etymulogicaJ 
prigin. 

UTc original home of the Ammarans is unknown. In the Amumn Tobkrs, 
mentioned above^ they ore described as invading wandering hordi::^. It is generally 
held that they moved from, norih^^astcm Arabia into Svria on one side and into 
Mesopotamia on the other. When, towards the close of the thirteenth ecntuiy b.c.^ 
the Hittites and the Mitanui ceased to control the land, minor Aninia^an states 
made their appearance in north'westem and south-w'esterri Me^potoniia. 

The period of the ultimate settlement of the great Afomaeon wave of niigraiioti 
which flowed into noitbctn Syria in tlie n^lfth and eleventh centuries b.Ch 
witnessed a great revolution in the dislribvition of political power. The reign of 
Rameys I El (1158-1167 ft.C.) marks tbe beginning of the decline of Egv'plian 
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power. Assyria declined slowly after Tlglaih-ptitj&er I (ii 13-1^174 b.c.). The 
Hittitc cmpircp in the north, and the Minnaii power in cho west, had come to an 
end. The .Aramaean tribes took the miL'diiiunt tidviinxage of ihis period of un- 
paraltckd politiml and socid disinreeniion. By force of arms tmd numbers they 
established a chain of pett)' kingdoms in the most favourable lands of northern 
and Southern Mesopotamia and in western Syria. Thanks to the effective 
domestication of the Arabian camel, about the end of the nvirlfth century is.c.|f 
which increased the cajavan trade enormouslyp rich trade-depots were established ^ 
the best known being Palmyra. 

Ahamaeax States 

By far the most important of these small states vias Damascus {Aram 
Damnitilifq or* simply* ..-Jrawflh followed by Aram Xiihuraim and (Zenjirli, 

in northern Syria), Aleppo and Carchemish (alto in iionhcTn Syria) were other 
imporrant .AramMn centres. I’he end of the eleventh ceriTUry b.c. and the first 
half of the tenth century^ mark the clin^JLX of Aramaean poliiiciiJ power. However, 
Semitic Syria never had a political unity' of it$t own. In ikm-e of danger, loose 
federal Liniona of fonified towns wore organised. Mot one was sufficiently stiong 
to asaen iis complete supremacy over the rest, ’'Fhe little states could never 
i^jmbine for long, and they were always rwly to fight one a^nsi the other, while 
Assyria was just as prompt to intencnc. From the reiEn of the Assyrian king 
Tukulti-Ninurta IF (889-884 B,c.)^ a slow proce^ of AssyTian recovery^ and the 
establishment of an imperial sy-stem of conqjucsi art to bt ob?en.'ed. In the course 
of the almost yearly campaigns which can be traced^ %vxth some Intcrruptiorni 
for more than a century', the Ararraean states, one after the other, succumbed 
to the Assyrian enipire. Damascua stood out for a few decades^ but fell at last 
Ln 732 B.c. and never again apptnmed as an independent power. 

Spread of A n a ai a 1 c Speech 

Howevert the loss of political independence docs not mean the end of .Anmaic 
history\ On the contrary', the political decay of the states marks the beginning of 
Aramspan culmral and economic supremacy in western .\sla. Indeed, the policy' 
of transplantifig masses of .■^nima^a^.s as of other conquered popular ions, horc 
mmarkablc fruit. Deportation in those days did not necessarily mean captivity; 
it was tTMcrely a political measure to break up military aThajices. There is ample 
evidence of the considerable extent to which the Aramaic language and alphabet 
became commonly employed in .^ssy’Ti3 from the end of the eighth century e.c. 

anwardBi* 

At the end of the seventh century^ b.C:.+ alt Syxia and a great part of i^Icsopotamla 
became thoroughly Artimatzed. Aramaic waa then the thigna fratftni of ibe dav. 
Under the Persian .■^chsemenidae it became one of the ufhclal languages of the 
Empire and the principal speech of tradem from Egy’pt and Asia Minor to Fndio. 
The vilahty^ of the kriguage was such that Jt WAS used for irinre than a thousand 
years after the political decay of the ArumBeuns. The v arious languages and dialects 
which descended from it fiduri^hed for many centuries mom. In some isolated 
villages (for instance, in three riltagipfi, some thirty miles north of Damascus; 
one of these villagi^S is still Christian) ArBmaic dialects are still spoken^ though 
now it is fflflr losing ground- Kach village has its oivn pccul]aritic!« of speech. The 
unifying force of Arabic an d Jslam is the main reason for the extinction of Aramaic, 
The impmrtance of Aramaic in the religious field is param(juni. For more than a 
thousand ycam it was the vernacular of Israel and became a second holy tongue, 
taking the place next to Hebrew in the tcligious and literary' life of ili^ Jewish 
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pi.**ple. Tc iht vtmiltuliir of Jesus Christ md the Aposilcs^ and probably the 

ohinnal laniyiiaj^c of the Gospels. The majority of the rcliiriDUJ works of the 
vurioys oriimtaJ Churches are ^\Titten m dialects defended from Antniaic and in 
scripts descended from the Aramaic ^phabet. 

Aramaic Alphabet 

The Aramaic scripts are a main branch of the North Semitic alphabet 
{Second Part. Chapter I), the Canaanhe branch (Chapter III) being the 
other main branch. According to Professor W. P. Albright, the acknow¬ 
ledged authority on the subject, seems probable that the use of the 
North-west Semitic alphabet to write Aramaic does not ascend Iseyond 
the tenth century b,c.” The earliest .-^nimHiie written document extant 
is a short inscription discovered in Gozan or Tell IJaiaf^ which was 
published in T940, but the first inscribed monument of importance is the 
inscription (Fig. 12b, 4)^ bearing the name of a king of Damascus. Professor 
Albright attributes it to about 850 ax. The next oldest inscription (Fig. 126, 
2)of significance is the of Zakir, king of Hamath and Lukash, attributed 

by Albright to about 775 B.C, It was discovered in 1904, by the French 
Consul fL Pognon, in Afis, to the south-west of Aleppo. An ivory tablet, 
discovered in 1928, by F. Thureau-Dangin and A. Barrois, in Arslan 
Tash in the Serug Valley, seems to be dedicated to the king Tlazael, 
belonging to the ninth century’ bx. Fragments of a most important siele 
were discovered in 1930 in Sujin^ to the south-east of Aleppo, On the 
whole,, the earliest Aramaic inscriptions (Fig, 126), very fesv in number, 
belong to ihe ninth, eighth and seventh centuries D.c. A royal Canaanite- 
Aramaic inscription is shown in Fig* 126, 1, 

Several hundred monuments mainly of smaller dimensions represent the 
succeeding centuries. Numerous Aramaic papyri and ostraca come from 
Egj’ptt amongst them the fatnoiis Elephantine papyri (Fig. 127+ i), 
which give us infom^ation of religious and economic nature concerning 
a Jewish military' colony in Egypt. The earliest Aramaic papyrus found 
in Egi’pt seems lo belong to 515 B.C. Amongst the most important 
Aramaic inscriptions, the following may be mentioned: Greek-.\ramaic 
and Lydian-Aramaic bilingual inscriptions; the stele from Nenib^ 
attributed to the sixth centuty^ B.C.; the instriptEon from 'PaimaT in North 
Arabia, belonging to the fifth century-; the Qstraca recently found at 
Tell el-Kheleifeh (see p. 224^, 243^) by N. Glueck, and aurihuted to 
the sixth-fourth ccniuries B.c. (see the articles by X. Glueck, W, E. Albrighi 
and Ch C. Torrey, in the ''Bull, of the Amerrax Schools of Oriental 
Research/' No. Bo onwards, 1940-41), and the inscription found at 
Taxi la, in north-west India ^ formerly attributed to the fourth and now' 
10 the third century' b.c. 

In the second half of the first rtiillennium bx, Aramaic became by 
far the most important and widespread script of the whole Near East, 
and the official character of the tvestem provinces of the Persian empire^ 
its diplomatic script. 
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On the uhoie+ two mniii periods can he tlistingT.iished in the 
development of the Aramaic script: (i) the early period, from the ninth 
to the seventh ecntuty a.c.; (+) the Aramaic ''golden age," when Aramaic 
became the /ranta and the official language of the Near East, 

and the Aramaic script was the official hand of the Persian empire. In 
the opinion of some scholars (for instafiee, lluscnthalj, a kind of transition 
script may be seen in an Aramaic letter written on six osinira (found 
in the jgojj-igi ji excavations of ancient Asaur)^ belonging to the middle 
of the seventh centun' B.C.: the heads of the letters b, ti and r are already 
open, but the sh still presence the old form (W) (Fig. 127, 3, col. i). 
According to Dr. Rosenthal, the Aramaic script of the Achicmenian 
empire (which in the opinion of some scholars originated not in the 
west but in the eastern portion of the empire)^ down to about the second 
centur)" ox. was throughout uniform, whether it was engraved on stone 
or written on papyrus or parclimefii; this unifonnity being due to the 
fact tliat Aramaic was the official language of .some regions wliere it had 
never been a spoken tongue. Prof. Albright disiinguishes four classes in 
die early .Aramaic cunsivc script: (i) the writing of the seventh century^ 
n.c/; (2) and (3) the scripts of the first half and the second half of the 
sixth century B.c.; (4) the script uf the early fifth century B.C. {Fig. I27 j 3). 

Interesting Aramaic documents found in Egypt were the subject 
of a paper read by Professor G. R. Driver at the itUcniaiiunal 
■Meeting of the Society for Old Testament Studies held in CardiHf from 
tlie^di to the ijth September, 1946.1’lie documents are written on leather^ 
and thirteen of them are more or less well preserved. Their discoverv 
was announced in 1933. During the w ar they w ere bought by the Rodician 
Library at Oxford. "^I hese documents, which are dated by Professor 
Driver 411-408 B.c.» are according to him almost all Persian oflicia! 
documents, although their language and script closely resemble those of 
the Aramaic papyri found in Egypt. Professor Driver also announced 
ilie discovery of seven well-preserved Aramaic papyri from a subterranean 
galterv' about tw^o hundred miles to the south of Cairo. 

Two peculiar facts must lie noted. Firstly, the Aramaic language 
{see above) and script had no great importance at the time of the existence 
of the Aramaic states. It was long after the Aram?eans had lost their 
independence that their speech and writing became the Ihigua /rnwra 
of the Near Mast. Secondly, only a very' few' Aramaic inscriptions have 
been found in the Aramaic native country'. There are no known Aramaic 
Inscriptions Irom Syria after the sixth century bx^ A very' few inscriptions 
have been found in Palestine, but they are short. By far the most important 
Aramaic inscriptions are those found in Assyria, Persia, Cappadocia^ 
Lycia, Lydia, Cilicia (l-’ig. ^27, 2), North Arabia^ and especially in Egypi; 
others have been found in Greece, Afghanistan, India and other countries. 

From its inception, the Aramaic alphabet, in a certain sense, had to 
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fight a duel u'lth the cuneifonn system of writing. It H'as a long struggle— 
it lasted until the commencement of the Christian era—between ihe 
compHcaied Ehcocratic system of writing accessible only to certain 
privileged classes and the simple “democratic” system accessible to 
every^body, 

Dei'ehfr 7 nrnf (F\g^ 126-127) 

The Aramaic script gradually assumed a disthictive character which 
is marked by the follow'ing mnin tendencies: (1) The opening of the 
tops and the sides of a few letters (the teifi, the daUth and resft^ the 
is a prominent feature. (2) I'he endeavour to reduce the number of 
separate strokes ^ in the kh^rth and ret A, for instance, is also noticeable. 
(3) .\ng 1 es become rounded and ligatures develop. These tendencies 
were completed during the Persian period. By the fifth centuiy- o.c. 
the transformation is completei as we can gather From the inscription 
at Taimap in nortluTn Arabia, and espedally from the cursive Aramaic 
writing on |)ap\ rus used in Egypt between 500 and 2OO B«c+ 

'"Do^^Aranmic^^ 

Some extant Aramaic written documents are in Aramaic script, 
but couched tn a kind of Dog-Aramaic,^' thL^t is Aramaic mixed with 
a foreign language or strongly influenced by a foreign form of speech; 
See also under IVahat^an Srript^ I^ersimf Script, and so forth. 

An inscription found in 1923, by E. E. nerzfcW, in Xaqsh-i-Rustam, 
and published in 193S, was at first considered as Aramaic, and later 
as Persian in Aramaic script. Indeed, some words seem to be in Aramiiic, 
while others have not yet been explained. 

Armii::! Armmik 

Two interesting inscriptions were discovered in 1940 at Armazi 
twenty-two km. from Tiflis, in excavations under the direction of the 
Georgian archaeologist L Javakhishvili, They were reported briefly En the 
same year at the session of the Scientific Council of the Marr Institute of 
Languages, Mistoiy^ and Material Culture. Tiflis, and on the following 
I St March at the first conference of the Academy of Sciences of the 
Georgian SSR {Sark'-art^retos SSR Meadereb^i'a Akademia), Tiflis. One 
of the two inscriptions is bilingunl, in Greek and Aramaic. 'Phe Greek 
text, containing 10 lines, was published m 1941 by S. Qaukhchishvili 
and A. Shanidz^e. 

The Aramaic text {Fig. 131, 7) was published by Professor George 
Tseretheli, in the “Bull, of thf M.^hr Ii^stitute,” VoI. XIIL 19+2^ (--I 
Bikngti&i hrstription from Artfmzi ticur .\Jchciii {Mtskket*a)^ hi Georgia), It 
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tains eleven linc^ in a nciv variety of the Aramaic script, which Tseretheli 
suggests calling Armazi Aramaic, It Is couched in a ^‘barbaric” ungram¬ 
matical language, with irregularities similar to those of the Aramaic 
words in the Basanian inscriptions^ l^seretheli dales the Inscription 
to the first or second century a.d. 

An excellent summary' of this article, with many useful obger^rations 
and additions, is giveit by Professor II, W, Bailey, in Cawfdried, "JoUrN. 
OF TJIE Roy. .Asiat. Soc/\ 1943 (Farts 1 and 2), pp, j-3. According to 
Professor Bailey^ the inscription represents the stage when the originally 
completely Aramaic text was admitting Persian words, a process tvhich 
increased with time^ *‘just as we find in Buddhist Sogdian texts a larger 
propartion of Aramaic heterograms than we find in the .ManichMn, 
till in Christian texts they are altogether absent.” See also M. N", Tod in 
“JouRX, OF Hellenic Stltdies/' 1943+ 

Professor Tseretheli, in his above-mentioned article also quotes ihree 
lines of the other Aramaic inscription. 

1 am indebted to Prof, Bailey for his kind help and to my friend 
Dr. J. 'I'eicher for having drawn my attention to some of the above 
mentioned articles. 

Offshoots of Ara.viaic Alphabet (Fig. izB , 1321 136) 

It seems as though an agreement had been reached between the 
Phcenician alphabets and their offshoots on the one hand, and the .Aramaic 
branch an the other. All the alphabetic scripts west of Syria seem to have 
been derived, directly or indirectly, from the former, whereas the hundreds 
of alphabetic writings of the east have sprung apparently from die offshoots 
of the Aramaic alphabet. 

"'The differentiation beEween local Aramaic scripts began soon after 
the collapse of the Persian Empire brought abuut the end of the domination 
of the official Aramaic language and script.” [A I bright). It is noi^ however, 
until the end of the second century^ bx, and during the first eenturv 
sx\, that the various offshoots of the Aramaic script assume distinctive 
features, 

I'he direct and indirect descendants of the Aramaic alphabet can be 
divided into nvo main groups: (1) The scripts employed for Semiuc 
languages, and {2) the wTilings adapted to non-Semitic longues. With 
regard 10 the Semitic offshoots, six separate centres of development may 
be disoemed: (i) Hebrew, (2) Nabataean-Sinaitic-Arabic. (3) Palmyrene, 
(4) Syriac-Neslorian, (5) Mandsan, and (6) Manichffan. These alphabets 
became the links between the Aramaic alphabet and the numerous scripts 
used for the non-Seinilic languages of central, southern and south-eastern 
Asia, These can be divided into various groups which will be dealt tviih 
in the following chapter. 
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C I. A £ S f C A L H t B fS li U' A L F It A El E T 
Origift 

It is g^ncmlly bGliiivedp in accorJiiricc with Jewish tniditiotip ihiit the 
early Hebrew alphabet—preceding chapter^—vva£ superseded by the 
AramLiic alphabet during the Babylonian exile, and the Aramaic script 
therefore beciime the parent of the “square Hebretv“ and so of the modern 
Hebrew^ alphabet. I'liis opinion is only partly right; the keMh Tfieruha^ 
or "square script,” or ^'Assyrian” writing, although based mainly on the 
Aramaic alphabet, seems to have been strongly intiuenced by the Karly 
Hebrew alphabet. 

A sepulchral inscription (Fig. 129, ij from "Araq d-Emir (VVtidi 
es-Sii\ to the south-east from es?-Sait, 'I'ninsjordanJ can be considered as 
tvritten in a transition script from the early Hebrew character to the 
square Hebrews This inscription has been variously attributed to dates 
between the late sixth ccniur)^ b,c. and ryft H.C. 

At any rate, a distinctive Palestinian Jetvish variety of script can be 
traced from the second and first centuries b,c* (Fig, 129, 2). According to 
Professor Albright, it lK!came standardised just before the Christian 
cm. It is from this script that the modem Hebrew alphabet letter 
shapes eventuallVp though graduallVt developed. 


and MmniStripis 

Square H^^t^r^vv inscriptions (Pi^, 1^9) ha%'c been ^ound nn t^MlcAtinian OErSuarics 
of tht MaceubL^'iin pcjrif^d and 3 ater, on some few lomb-rnonumcnTs in vartuus 
enuntriesi, in caiucombs near Rome and V'cnosMii and in AJitnent svnai^^ue^ in 
Palrtrine anil olher eountries. The Biblical manuscripts belong lo a much later 
dale, with thii exeepTiun of snni<3i fragmenE^ wriiEen on papy^rus, the carliesi being 
the famous ^"Xash-papyrus,"* Xhisimportaiii docornent, which Eiad been attributed 
by S. A. Cook to the sc-cund and by F* C, Burkitt to the firtt cuntur^^ 
A.fi., is dated by W. F. Albnjfht to the Maecflba^dii age, between 165 and jy fi.C- 
(/I nihiical Fragment from ihp Macfabcran Age: The Xath Pdpj'rifj, "Jogrn. OF 
BiflJ-, Liter.,"* 1937). The N^ish papyrus is now at Cambridge - ite below. 

\lany ihousands of fragmenra of Hebrew “Babylonian"' and other Biblical 
MSS. Were disc>uv«rvd sti the famouis Cairo Genisah, and these partly belong 
10 die scicnth and eighth centuries .a.d. One of the caHEe&i Hebrew nuinu- 
scripts of which ihe date is knenvn is lhai of the Later Prophets^ dated ArO. 91^,, 
now preserved at Leningrad, 'l^he '"Cairo Code-^'" of Prophets is dated in the 
ninth ceniurj'; the earliest Hebrew manuscript pofstnned in Fngland is a British 
Museum MS. (f>r. 4445), undated^ but belonging id the ninth cetiiuii' a.u. The 
majority- of Hebrew manuacripts are of the twelfth 10 sixteenth centurici, 

greatest inaFmscnpt disrovery titf moitern times’^ (A 1 bright)^ mention must be 
made of the recent sensational find, in a cave near the northern end of the Dead 
Sea, df eleven parchment or leather nmnuscripts, including hittienu unknown 
bofslis and a scroll con raining the text of Isaiah, asiiigned to the SftCQnd eentury h.c. 
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of IMrm Alphabet 

[n the evplution of the modern Hebrew alphabet three fund amen ml 
types of writing can be traced (Fig- 1:^8)* 
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Viu* TzS^Dcvtbpmtnr of the Hebrew Alphsib^t 

IH Aninnlic. Square Htbrtw. J, Tench century' A.D, 4, Riibbinic, 5, Cunene. 
6-7^ [6, prmt; 7^ current lund) 


(а) the sqiLin: SL'ripi (Fig, i::8. col. 2), which ^ll:^-eloptd into ihq neat, 
well-proportioned printing type of modem Hebrew (Fig. 128, coL 6); 
sfe below. 

(б) the rabbinic (Fig. 128, col, 4). employed mainly by the medieval 
Jewish savants, and also known as Rashi-writing; and 
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{f) the cursive script {Fig. i2Sj cuL 5)* tvhich gave rise to many local 
^'arieties In the I^qvant, Morocco, SpaiOp Iial.v% and other countries, of 
which the Polish-German form became the current Hebrew cursive 
script (Fig. taS, col. 7). 
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Fii?. i3<>—Square Hi-brcu- inscriptions 

1* Sepylehml En^Cnptran from *Afiiq rS-Emir CWadE to the ffom ca-SnlT, 

Tmnsjoixian)* fonnerly Htlrkbutrd lO the second Or third Centura UrC., now attributed lo 
the biF aiiEih or early fifth eeniurj^ B.e. z, "fhe "Gezer boundflri','' belonging to the lir*T 
half of Chc fir^t ccnturii' u,c, BarEy Square Hebrew topnb iri.sertption+ 4, liehtcw 
incantation lest an a bow|^ from BabylnMiiHp attributed lO the Ciahth ccnturi'- 

This division must be a vejr\^ old one, for it already appears in fragments 
of the seventh and eighth centuries a+p* 
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The locaJ liebrirw scripts were strongly influciiecd by the non-Jeivish 
script and art of their regions. As a result^ there appear, for instance^ 
the elegant forms of the Italian-!fehrewscripis,, and the Hispsno-Morcsqiic 
influence on the Spanish-Hthrew writings^ f [ehrewniriental scripts have 
a particulnr style of their own. 

Maderft Hebr^ Alphabet 

I’he modem Hebrew script (Fig. 12S+ coE^ 6 and 7)~in w^hich copies 
of [he IfaJy Scriptures in Hebrew’ are primed, and the scrolls of the Law" 
are inscribed—is essentially the ancient "‘square-Hebrew"" script, which 
mustT as mentioned, be disTinguished from the early Hebrew^ writing. 

The Hebrew alphabet consists of the ancient tweniy-two Semitic 
letters, which are all consonants. The script is read from right lo left. 
*riie letters are bold and well proportioned, although there exist certain, but 
superficial, resemblances l>etwccn b and k,g and ;i, ht and 3, kh and h or f, 
and so forth, dlie letters lu wi, h, p and H have two forms; one, wlien 
initial or medial; the other, when final. 'Fhc letters are also used as 
numerical signs; the first nine, representing [he units (1-9); the ne.Nit nine, 
the tens (10-90); and the last four, the numbers 100, 200, 300, and 400* 

Fctfce/ ^iaTk$ 

llie Htfhrcw Dlphtibct, iis ulrtady irL-entioned, is purtty eDfiM>nafiiiil, silthough 
four of the letters {aieph^ he, remr and yod) fire also employed tq represent long 
vowelfl. Professor Chomsky points out that these four klters, which were originally 
employed consistentliy as consonants, htii gradually began tu lose their weak 
mnsununiiil value in sfsiric instances, and becarne silent^ evenitially were utilized 
as rhe so-called Iijuk vowcU- These leiters Imve sometimes been called vowei 
fetters. Or t'Otabc rifnSOriilnts, also metres ifcthttis. 

'I'he absence of vowel-letters was not strongly felt, l>L-caus.e Hebrew, like other 
Semitic krt^jnages, is essentially consimantaE, and, unlike the Indo-burnpean 
languages, the vowels sert e prinLipatly lo denote the lerminfiiionE: of inflection 
in nouns and the moods of verbs, or other j^nirnmnittcal variations. 

However, as Hebrt%v speech passed out of daily use, and fannliaritj' with 
bibliciil Hebrew' jtteadlly dwindled^ it hecunie necessary to iruroducc 5^me 
form of vocalic disunction in order to read and explain the Holy Seri plum correctlv. 
On the other hand^ no ehnni^c in spelling nor addition of letters ws^ permitted 1 
"ihe omission nr the htdditiorL of ime letter might mean the desimetioti of the 
whole World.“ fray,*! the Talmud. 

Until about a century^ ago, only the Tiberms vocalizaiion syszi^m was known. 
Since then, some other jiystems have come to light, and it is thought that they are 
rlie records of different schools, and preserve variations in pranuneiation in 
different countries or localiliea. 

'I’he three main vowel sjstems now extant are the “Babyloman," 
the “Palestinian” and the “’'[’iberiadte.” The Babylonian is a “superfinear” 
sy'stcm of both vocalisation and accentuation; its main characteristic 
feature is the representation of vo^vel-s^jonds by small vowel-letters, * for 
tong <1, ‘ for short a, w for tt, and y for i; double v for long e. and double 
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fi' for long 0. Th^s^ small letters and some other ^niphk signs were placed 
above the consonants, leaving I he tcsiual orthography unchanged. The 
Babylonian system is prt:&crved in a nuinber of Ihblica! manuscripts 
and fragments mainly discovered in ancient synagogues at Chufutkale, 
Karasubazar and Theodosia, in the Crimea^ 


>vfV>t 5 typ 3 i^HV 

j*WA 3 t^a>Kdfe;i 7 * 1 *^ 3 




\ 

I . t-. 


Fig. 130—Specimen of early Rabbinic character. 

Divotce-dcM-uinenit (^e/) from al-Fusnii tCairo), 
dated A.U, iia^ 

The "Talestinian" system was also “superlinear," but its basic element 
was the dot. The vary ing position, as well as the change in the arrangement 
and in the number of the dots, determined the value of the vowd-sound. 
The Palestinian vowcl-sysiem is presented only in some fragmentary’ 
manuscripts discovered since the end of the last century. 

The "n'iberiadic" system is partly *'su perl inear,” but mainly 
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“siiblinear." It coiisistii in Jqis and little dashes, and denotes also semi¬ 
vowels ^ It is a highly developed system and far more precise and com¬ 
prehensive that! the others. The Tiberiadtc notation marks regularly the 
word-tone and secondar)- stresses, and so forth. It hnalty gained general 
accepoince, w'hereas the others fell into gradual disuse and oblivion* 
As its main clement is the dot, the 'fiberian *'punctuation'' tvaa probably 
considered as too insignifieunt to infringe the prohibition of change 
in traditional orthography. 

Other Dhiaritical Marks 

Of the other diacritical marks, speciaJ mention must be made of the use 
of a dot in the consonants i, g, k, p and to harden their sounds; and 
of a point above the letter s/i (respectively to the right or to the left), 
to differentiate the sound s from sh. 

Origin oj Puttetuation Alarks and their Emphyfnetti 

'I’hv firigin of the Hebrew "purictu;4ris>n" systems is ai]!! a mailer of diaeuaiion 
£Lmort^' scholars. While* acccmlin^^ ta some Scholars Uet fVofessor iJtuke's article, 
KcftW Syrrihoh in Alphabeit, "Jocrx, of TffE Amj-hican fJftiENTiT, SoeurrY,'* 
i 94 o)k the "f Icbrew syatenis lire al] bajivd on the Ncstorian dot system and therefore 
later Than A.n, 750,'" flccordini^ 10 ocher^ (V. Chomsky, 77 /^ Hhtor^' of our J ‘orw/- 
tyann ni iUbreji\ ' riiE Jewish Quahtefii v Review , iQ4 t>, '"ihc proecss of 
cacabliidiinp the Hebrew vowel-jsystems was ^oidtml and of long duraifcon"; it 
‘Vhad been Koing on for centuries/^ and "had gone through licvenil stages in its 
evolution/^ but ''mutual inlluencc and barrowiofj in this re^^a^d, In tlip case of 
Hebrew' and Syriac:, must not be discoLiiiied/^ According to iVofessor Ciiomskv 
the origin of the Hebmv punctueition sysients "may be traced even as far back 
as I he period of Ezm and the Great SyTiagogue/' although "the Tibcrian system 
was probably not deltnitely hsed until about the latter part of the eighdi 
century C.E." 

PuncEiiatlon marks inusi not be employed in ihe synagogue scrolls, but thev 
havt always been used in ihc printing i>f the fhbk. OtliLr^vise they are omitted 

in modem printing—except in prwnis and in literature tor children_and in 

private correspondence. 

YiJJish and Judezmo 

The Hebrew script: has been adaptetj to some other languages, such as 
Arabic, Turkish (as employed by the Karaite jews in the Crimea), and so 
forth, but particularly lo German and Spanish, It has, thus, been adopted 
for Judjcu-Gcrman or Yiddish, and judgjo-Spanish or Judezmo. 

Yiddish Dri^nntcd in the Mitldli- Agt-s in the Rhineland, it is based un 
Cemifln and ttcbivw'. but it also absorbed ^inrda from the longuases of the 
Muntries in which it was spoken, such as Polish. Russian. English, ene, Mddish 
is nDwadflj-s ihe laneiiage of tuwt European Jewrj' and of its infliiv emigrants to 
ocher pans of Europe and orenwas; in the U,S..A. them are fllmui five million 
Yiddish spcokecs. 

Yiddish employs the modem Hebrew alphabet: it is written from right 
to left. The letters watti, yad and "ayin ate employed as vowels, 

respectively as a or o; u; i (y); and' t; double yod represents the diphthongs 
« or ai. wherKis the diphthong oi is repreftcntt-d by the combination 
viats-yad. 
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Or JinJaetj-Spanish^ ciilkd also Lflclino, contains mjiny Hebwv wofds^ 
but is pnnoipally based on Old Spanish or Castilian, m spoken in ihe iifieenth 
certfuiy' in Spain+ bcfert the Jc^as were csipelled from that country^ judezniD 
has also absorbed many words from AnsbiCp 'rurkash, and other Jangtiages. 
There is a comparatively rich litctaiure in thss languagci which is still spoken by 
the dt^scendants of the Spanish Jews scattered in some Mediterranean countries. 

Jtjdezmo employs the Hebrew alphabeti and reads from right to left. 

The X a b a a N's and t k e t h S c r i p t 

The Nahnueans {Gr. Xabafam, Lat. Ni^butirni, perhaps the Xfbayafk rf the 
riihk), a namadic tribe speak inj? Arabic^ living bet ween northern Arabia^ 'IVans- 
jordan itpd tiinaip constiluted in the last two centuries a.c. and the first two centuries 
A,p. an important kinpdnni with a capital ut Sela* (Lat. Petra). Even before these 
dates a Nabatafan tribe was known which in jia-^ti B.c. was powerful enough 
to gain the victory- against Antigonus, one of the successors of Alexander the 
Great, who attempted to saibduc them, "Their rise was sinniEtaneous with and 
in a way pamLtcl to that of the Jew^ under the Maccabees"' (Burktlt). Xabatsean 
coins kiive revealed an almusi unbroken succession of kings, from Obedas I 
(^Q o.C.) to Malichus III (a.d. io&>. For a short pM?nod, their influence cxlcndcd 
from the Euphrates to the Red Sea and to the ccnirL: of Arabia {at great 

numbers of Xabaisean tombs and inf^criptions havtr come to jightji^ in 
the Nabaiitans occupied Dan^ascus. 

The kingdom of Pcim lost its independence in A.p. 106 end became the 
"Atubian Prtwinee** of the Roman Empire, with Rosm (on the south of the Jcbel 
0 rusc), as the capital. The term '^XabatLi'iiii" survived for some years this fall 
of the kingdom i the name "^Aiinalus the Nobatafran" appears on an inscription of 
A.D. 140. 

.According to some scholars, the Xabat^ns w'ere originally pure AramaranSji 
who in the course of their migrations mingled with the Arab pcjpulatior^; this 
opinion is based on the fact, tliat while the oldest Xobaueart in:scriptiona contain 
no Arftbiams, from the beginning of the first century a.d. Arab influence makes 
itself ctearly felt; How eve nowadays it is generally believed that the Xabatirans 
were Arabs who used Animajc as their written language, Arabic being rheir 
speech of daily life, 

XabatsLan culture was essentially Arabic but the language of the 
inscription SI is Aramaic with some Arabic influences, 'Fhcre are a certain 
number of imponani Nabataean inscriptions and coins. Some Xabataeani 
inscriptions have been discovered in Egypt; three have been found in 
Italy; a Gneco-NabalKan bilingual inscription has come to light in the 
Aegean island of Cos. 

The Xabatoran alphabet (Fig, 132, coL i) can by traced from the late 
second ceniury bx., but distinctive Xabatsean inscription$ (Fig^ 131+ 1-3) 
hardly begin until after the middle of the first ceniury^ bx* The script 
became standardized about the beginning of the Christian era. 

Xeo-Sixaitic Alphabet 

.After the Xabaisean kingdom cattle lo an end, Xabatjean inscriptions 
followed suit. The Xabatsan alphabet gave way to a more cursive alph^ibet 
known as Sinmtii or neo-Sinaitic (to distinguish it from the early Sinaitic 
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$cripi which has already been dealt with): (Fig. 132, col, 2.) It is the script of 
many short rock-inacriptiona found in the Sinaitic peoinaula (Fig. 131*4-6), 
particularly in the Wadi Alukaitab ("V’alley of the Writings"), not far 
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from the mining village of Abu Zeneima, I^ing about 75 mLle^ from 
Suez, I'hese inscriptions consist mainly of names and votive scribblings. 
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“The linguistic and historical importance of the Sinaitie inscripuans 
h not ven' considerable: unlike the inscrtptipns on Nabataean monuments 
they are not the u ork of professional calligraphists and practised masons, 
but of members of the caravans which traded between South Arabia 
(India) and the Mediterranean. . . . The inscriptions may be said to 
represent the type of cursive w'riting used by the Xabaiseans/^ (B. Morii^), 

This script developed out of the Nabataean alphabet, probably in the 
first centufj^ a.d., although the extant inscriptions presamably belong 
to the second and third centuries, and some may even belong to the fourth 
ceniurv'. The neo-Sinaitic alphabet is the probable Jink bet^veen the 
Nabataean and the Arabic scripts. The evolution of the form of the letters 
of the Nabataean-Sin ait ic-Arabic branch has been the most rapid amongst 
all the branches of alphabetic scripts. All the letters have completely 
changed their form in the course of a few centuries (w Fig. 132). 

A A B l C A L P H A B E T 

Lidzbarskl adduced as one of the reasons of the great changes in the 
Nabatiean-Sinaitic-Arabic branch, the geographic situation, whereas 
Rosenthal considers as its main reason the fact that the users of these 
scripts were not Aramarans. However, neither of these explanations is 
sufficients the geographic situation of the users of other varieties Iselng 
not very dissimilar, and on the other hand not all the users of other scripts 
of Aramaic origin were Aram^ans. 

In my opinion, there must have been various concomitant reasons, 

Arabic Ltutguage and Script (Speech and U riting follou* Religion) 

The .Arabic script is, nftcr Latin, the nicHSt generally i^cd in the wx^rld ta^y. 
The Arab conriuc^ts of the Seventh snJ eighth eeniuries and the consequent 
expansion of the religicut of Alohontmed and the dilfusiun of his holy book, the 
Qur'an (commonly WTiTieri Koran or Coran), Arabie one of the chief 

knguag^es of the univcnsc. It is spoken, in some form nr other, ihrouEbout the 
vast territories which lac berween India and the Atlantic Ocean. It was formerly 
spoken in Spain, in the Balearic Islands and in Biciiy. 

Arabic script spread tven further than Arabic speech. Becomin}^ in turn the 
script of the Persian and^ especially, af the Ottoman empire, it spread in 
the course of time, m the Balkan peninsula, to what is now southern, or 
rather south-eastern Russia, cq western, central and south-eastern Asia* and 
lo a great part of Africa. The Arabic alphabet has thus been adapted not only 
to Arabic, which is a Semitic speech* but also to languages belonginE to various 
linguistic groups; ludo-European or Tndo-Ar)=an, such as Slavonic (in Bnr&nia), 
Spanish (the Arable script employed for Spanish is called afjammh), rersian, 
Hindustani (.Fig. 138, 1); Turkish; Hebrew; and various African language?, ouch 
as Berber, Swahili (Fig. 13S, 2), Sudanese, and so forth. On the other hand, there 
are rare insiiinccs of .Arabic being written in non-Arabic itcripta, for instance, 
in farj/uiTJi, or /c^riAiuii, w'hich ia the Syriac script adapted to .Arabic. .Arabic script 
has driven nut of use various scripts derived from the Syriac alphabet, as also the 
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Coptic and ihe Persian. It has c^cpcikd the Greek alphabet frum Amttolia, Syria 
and Egypt, thn Latin from northern African and the Cyrillit: from yn-inia. 

Many Arabic diiilccts developed with time, even in Arjl'sia itgclf, and diverged 
one from the other, but the written language haa invariabiy conformed to that 
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Fig. 132—Ehjvciopmeni of the Arabic alphabet 

i, Nabntitail. 2, Sinaitic. J* Early Arabic. 4, Eisflifh ctntury AJ>. 5, Kufic. b. Early Xaskhi. 
7, ^li^ribi. S, Qarmathkic 9^ Modem N'aakhi 
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type which h generally tcirne^l classical Arabic. 7'he laxr-er hsa an enormously 
rich vocabulary' and a great variety of grammaiical formt. The oJphabec, in spite 
uf its puz^^ling appearance ID [he novicc, is comparahvely easy to leam, und 
should nut deter the earnest student from learning to rciwi and write Arabic. 


Ofigin of Arabic Alpfiiibet (Fig. 

The histon’ of the Arabic ^tipt is relatively short: it should abo be 
mentioned that nothing is known of written Arabic literature prior 10 
the compilation of the Qur^arin It Is generally held that the specific Arabic 
alphabet originated about the end of the fourth or during the fifth century 
A,D. However, 3 Xabat^an inscription found at en-Nemarah, to the 
south-east of Damascus, and dated A.D. 328 is couched in Arabic speech 
and already reveals certain charaaeristics of the Arabic script, but the 
earliest xArabic inBcriplions extant are a tnlingual Greek-Syriac-Arabic, 
of A.u. 512, found in 1879 at Zabad near Aleppo (Fig. 133), and a Greek- 
Arabic bilingual discovered about 1S60 in the vicLnity of Damascus. 

While it is generally admitted that the Arabic alphabet descended 
from the Nabaisean, k is Btill uncertain how* ivhcn and where it originated. 
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Fig. 13 j—The carhesi tsuiint Anibic inscription. 
C5rcck-Syn‘ac-Amhrc trilingual belongiii]:^ to a,ii+ $tz 


An Arabic tradition attributes the invention of the .Arabic script to a 
member of ilohammed's familvt but there is no doubt that it was in use 
long before the rise of Islam. The American scholar A. Jefferi" even points 
out that "if the dating of the Arabic graffiti on the Ternple of Ramm 
(Iram, in the vicinity of "Aqabah^ to the north-east of the Red Sea.— DM,) 
could 1-e assured, we should have evidence of the use of the Arabic alphabet 
in North Arabia as early as A,D. 300," 

The majority of modem scholars agree with an earlier Arabic 
tradition which places the invention of the Arabic script at al-Hira, in 
.Mesopotamia, whereas according to some modem .Arab scholars it 
originated in Hejaai; and according to others* the ttvo main branches of 
the Arabic script, Naskhi and Kufic, developed simuitaneously from the 
Nabaiscan alphabet, the former in the northern ilejaK, whence it passed to 
.Mecca and Medina, and the latter in AlesopotamiaT. Kufa and Basra. 
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Eartv *3/ Arabiti: Alpfii^bet 

'riie early Kistciry^ of the Ambic chariiCter is also obscure* According 
tq the Arabic writer Xadim, or AhulFaraj iMohammed ibn tf;haq ibn abi 
Ya*qub un-Xadim, of Baghdad, uho Jb^ed in the latter half of the tenth 
century A.P.^ the early branches of the Arabic script developed in the 
following cities and in the following order; (i) Mecca, (2) Medina, (3) Ba.sra, 
and (4) Kufa. There is, however, no douht that while in thi^e important 
cities, as in some otherSi such as Damascus, there existed famous schools 
in which local scripts developed, the order given by Xadim was prejudiced 
by Islamic orthodoxy, 

From early times^ the varieties of the script were nut only geographical; 
there were also some variants according to the st)'Ie of writing. Indeed, 
according to Xadim^ the early Mecca-^Icdina branch had three varieties, 
and the Kufa-Basra branch had six. Xadim disitnguishes also three 
varieties of the somew hat later Isfahani branch, one of which, the qmrnmuZf 
became the prototype of the Persian. Of these various early stvdes 
mentioned by Xadim, only two have been identified, the iim'iL a sloping 
delicate liand, and the mashq^ an elongated or “spread-out writing with 
undue spacing between the letters, which was common in early Cuhe 
Codices" (Jeffery)* 

De^elopmeftt 0/ Ar^bk Script: Ktijic ami Naskhi {Fig, 132, col, 5, 6 and 9,) 

On the whole, it may be said that in the early Mohammedan period 
there were tw o main types of Arabic w riting, the Kufic or Cufic—so termed 
from the towTi Kufa, in Mesopotamia, the seat of a famous Moslem 
school—and the Xaskhi. Kufic, which developed towards the end of the 
seventh century' A.D. in the two old centres of Kiifa and Basra, w'aa 
a beautiful, monumental script* It was employed mainly for Avriting on 
stone and on metal, and especially in painted or carted inscriptions 
on the walls of the mosques, and on coins (Fig. 134). 

There are, however, many beautiful Qur'an manuscripts extant tvhich 
were executed on broad parchment rolls, and written in the heavy iapidarv 
Kufic style. It w'as a large, bold, but stylized hand; its letters are generally 
thick, squat and upright, and rather angular* With the high development 
of *Anibic calligraphy, Kufic became more and more consistent in 
the height and thickness and form of the letters, and became an exception¬ 
ally esthetic script. Kufic gave rise to a number of varieties, mostlv 
mediafval, in northern (knowm as Magbribi, or *'western," Fig. 132, 
coL 7) and central Africa, Spain, and northern Arabia [Fig* 132, cob S; 
134, z); the last is known as Qarmathian, and is considered bv some 
scholars as “a particular kind of Naskhi." Kufic has been discontinued 
except for formal purposes, where cursive writing cannot be employed. 
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Nsdim gave three main characteristics of the iiecca-Mediitst or 
Naskbi tjpe: its bends to the righi; the upright strokes of its letters 
are long; and it is a somewhat slandng script. On the whole, Naskhi is 
a round and extremely cursive hand. In early times (Fig. i coL 3) it was 
mainly employed on papyrus. In the course of time it became the parent 
of a number of different styles of wTiting used ai the courts of various 
sultans, and cisewherep and developed into the modem Arabic script (Fig. 
132^ 9). Of its innumerable \'arictieSp the most important are: the elegant 
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taUiq (and its appruxirnatcly seventy secondary forms). Fig. 133^ y, used 
in Persia: the ryq'a (Fig. 135, 6), which was the script most commonly 
used in the Ottoman Empire; the Jiteatii (Fig. 135, 2), or "minlsterjal’' 
script, which was used for the Turkish ofRcial documents; the thuluth or 
thiiith ot siitas (Fig, 135, 4), employed more for ornamental than practical 
purposes; the sy'okat (Fig. 155, 10), used mainly by the Janksancs, 
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Moilerii Arakc Alphab^l 

Arabic, like other Semitic scripts, i& urilten from right to left. The 
alphabet consists of iwentA'-eighi letters, ihc twenty-two of the aiicient 
Semitic alphabet, and six new consonants placed at the end of the alphal>et 
in Its “numerical order.Grammatically and graphically, however, the 
Arabic alphabet is arranged differently, according to the external form of 
the signs and the likeness of souncls. 

The Arabs tried lo distinguish in writing the finer shades of South 
Semitic somids, and such distinction rctjuired no less ihan the afore¬ 
mentioned six additional letters; {a) itia, the weak glottal and the 

emphatic were lisping modifications of f/ri/, and the hard glottal ta; 
(b) the hard glottal dad was the modification of the glottal sad; (r) the 
guttural kba (pronounced like the Scotch ch} and the gfiain (a kind of soft g) 
were harder forms of ha and "ayit:^ 

The ordinaiy^ sequence of the letters In the Arabic alphabet, called the 
grammatical order of the letters, is generally employed in the modem 
grammars and vocabularies. The following is its order; alif ( ), ba [A)| frt (^i 
t/ta {th), fim ha (/i). kfta (Wj). dal{d), dhal (#), ra (r). m (d), sin {s), shin 
(sh\ sad dad[d}, (a (/). Vifl ("). ghain {gh% fa (J), qaf {ql (k), 

lojfi (Op mm (hi), niitt (m), ka (A), rt'rtfe (rt), The letters ia, fdia, dhat, 

dad, za and ghain arc the specific additions of the Arabic alphabet. 

All the leltera represent conwonaiiis, though three of them {ali/^ 
ffmt' and xa} are also used as vowels. I'o the twenty-eight letters may be 
added the hamza (‘], or glottal stop; it is a click produced by a quick 
compression of the upper part of the throat. 

The majority of ihe letters have different forms in accordance with 
their position in a wordp whether at the beginning, middle or end^ and 
whether they stand alone or joined to others, ^^''hen single or at the end 
of a word, ihe letters, for the most pan, terminate in a bold stroke; when 
joined to the following letter this stroke is replaced by a small uptvard 
Cun'c, On the whole, w ith the exception of six tetters, w'hicli can only be 
joined to preceding not to following letters, the initial and medial forms 
are much abbreviatedk whereas the final form consists of the initial form 
and a “flourish/' However, the essential part of the letters remains 
unchanged. 

Another of the difficulties a beginner meets in the Arabic script is 
that in manuscripts, and elegantly printed books* many of the letters are 
interw'Qven with one another* and form beautiful, but not always easily 
readable ligatures of tw^o or three letters. 

In the vocalized Arabjc texts the consonants are provided with a 
vowel sign [set. below^, or with a sign (called stdmn), indicating the 
absence of a vowel. The vowel marks are three in number, and are 
written above or below the consonant which precedes the vow^ef They 
are used also as terminations of inflection in nouns and the moods of 
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verbs. These signs represent the vowel-sounds corresponding lo those of 
the Icttci^ fl/f/, and jd, that is the "'weak letters'^; and when combined 
with them, they form the long vowels. Rules for the cases in which these 
vowel marks retain their originaJ sounds {a, s and h), and for those in which 
they are modified into e, r* o or do not exist, because the various 
dialects of the spoken Arabic differ from one another in these points; 
and besides^ ow ing to the emphasis with w hich the consonants are uttered^ 
the vowels are in general somewhat indistinctly pronounced, 

Dfcirm'lfraJ Pmnis i€in^ VocalisaiioN} 

A peculiarchar^tritristic of the Arabir alphabet is ihe great number of diacritical 
points; they are employed either to distinguish ceruiin consonants or to represent 
vowel-sounds- Their origin is um^ertiun ; some sctiulars belie^'o that the diacritical 
marks irf the consonants may, at least in u few eases, go back to the XabatKan 
script, but there is no evidence for this theory'. As lo the system of the points and 
other marks used as x-owols, it is commonly admitted that it has been borrowed 
fmm the Syriac scriptr 

The earliest Arabic manuscripts extant are purely consonHintah they are ftlfio 
without marks for divismn of groups of w ords and for division of single worLlfi 
(breaking up at the end of a line and the beginning of the next; in later manuscripts 
such breaking of words was avoided). The consonants ttH/^ iiatr andy^i w'cre used 
to represent the long a, u, and fn the course of tin^e, subsidiary’ and inadequate 
vrAvel-representaticn was introduced^ consisting in diactiiical ntarks. In some older 
[tLEmuseripts or fragments, little dashes are employed itistead of dots. There are 
also some cld Qur^oii mEinuscripis^ in which a very^ simple diacritical system is used; 
ihe vowels are expjresscdi by dots, usually red, one above the consonant for the 
sounds a or e, one below, for i-y, and one in the middle, or on the line, for 

On the other hand, owing to the degene ration of the cursive scripr^ many 
letters hecaitie similar. In order to avoid ambiguities, it became nccesaaiy to 
distinguish some consonants by diacritical points, the ha, l«, and tha^ the jirti, and 
the nvo va-nationsof hha, the dai and dhaf, the ra and the jfn jind the sitd 
and dadf the and the 'ayin and jhain* 

It is generally admitted that the diacritical points Were introduced in Ha^ra in 
the early eighth century A,li., and Arabic TtadlEions se tribute this Innovation 
either to Yakhya bin Ya'mar or to Xatsr bin ^Atsini. 


Adaptation a/ the ArnMc Character fo Other Languages 

'Fhe Arabic script, as already mentioned^ has been adapted for Tnatiy 
forms of speech, belonging to vanous lin^istic families (Fig. 138); 
in Europe, particularly for Slavonic (in Bosnia) and for Spanish (aljamiah) ', 
in Africa, for Berber, Ilausa, Swahili, IMalagasy, ctc.^ and especially 
in Asia, for Persian, Turkish, Hindustani, Pushru or Afghan, Malay; 
and for many other bnguages of the three continents of the Old ^Vo^^d. 

When the .\rabic script was adapted to the requirements of other 
languages, sometimes letters changed their pronunciation—for instance, 
the .Arabic d is pronounced in Persian as ^ and the .Arabic asin Turkish 
—and sometimes new letters were created by employing diacritical marks: 
in Turkish, g and ft; in Persian^ Pushtu and Urdu, p^ ch, and gi 
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in Urdu and Pushtu^ cerebral d and f; in Pii4jhtu only is^ g, Wt 
kih; in f/ip rfg^ p, gt n}\ and ad forth (sef aisa p. 567)^ 

For Persian ^ee p. T?j6f., 30jf.> etc.; for Turkish tee p* 5^7^^* 

etc.I for Urdu see p+ 36^; for Malay see p. 42of. 

Fiishtii, known also as Pashto, J^akhsto, PakkhtOt clCi, b the veriviciijar 
of eastern Afghanistan; it is also spoken in Baluehisiaji. [t is an eastern 
Iranian language. I’hc official language of Afghanistan is Persian^ which 
is also spoken in the western portion of the country—the Persian-speaking 
Afghans arc knmvn as Parsiwans—^ whereas in northern Afghanistan 
Turkish is widely spoken. 

^ 4 * * * 

I'he following four offshoots of the Aramaic branch are almost 
extinct. 


^ P A L ,M V R R N E .Alphabet 

Pfllmyrap the Seinitic Tadmor, an ancicni cit>' in an omti of the ^^y^ia^ desert* 
on the trade rauie bet^VL-en Syria and Mc^pntamiaH cnj&ved bin em of great 
prusperiTV in the hrsi and ^etind e^nturies A.U. 

According to Prof. Burkitt, ‘*There is no probability that the 'I'^aiimnr (or 
raibcrTamar) nieniionHi in t King^^ix, r^was anywhere even in the neighbourhood 
of PaSniyni. Jt is clcsrly snmewhere souili of judiea/^ 'Talniyni is Eret heard 
of in 42 B.c.k and there is noth mg in the existing remams to suggest a miieh earlier 
date for the city, though of eopr^ic senii-nomad Arabs may have had their settlements 
nmnd the natural w'ells from time immemorial,” Prof. Burkin rightly pointed oui 
that when the Sekueid empire wui periihing, the Arabs ivho lived in the fertile 
oasis of Palmyra Found that the cairy^ing trade he^veen East and West w*as a very 
proEtabk concern. *"^o fur nearly three hundred years Palmyra grew and prmperedr 
Then come half a ceniory' of gloiTi-, Followed by utter L'oiEapsc/'' 

[■nr a short period Palmyni exerted influence inio Egypt and westem Asia 
Minor, and stood up a^^inst the mighty Rome itstif. PaJmyra waa situated 
beflveeti the Roman Empire and the Parthlans. In a,d^ 356 the Parthian empire 
came to an end, and its pinee was taken by the Sawiniojis. Palmyra took the 
niaxiinum advantage of the military and political criais oF the third centuiy A.D, 
BetMi'een 265 and 1^7» chiefT Odenathus csir Odainath occupied Syria and 
becsunc virtually the emperor of Roman Ma^t^ II is wi Scptimiji bat h 
Ziibbm or Zenohia is still more famous. Shortly aftersvardsp however^ in 
PalmjiTia surrendefed to the Romuns. After a revolt, Palmvm wai destroyed, aJid, 
althoLLgh later it rose fronii its ruins, '‘^ii never reoov'ered its political or crwumercial 
praaperiry'" (Rurkitt). 

Palmyrene was originally the cursive script of the Araiiiaic-writing 
population of Seleucid Syria in the second and the early first century^ 
B.C. It is an elegant and ornamental script in nvo forms, monumental 
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and cur$ivc (Fig, 136, coL 1)* J.-B. Chabot distinguished three varieiies 
of the Palmyrene alphabet, the omamenta! ebaracter, the “vulgar" hand, 
and the cursive scripti resembling the Syriac vvriung. J* CantineaUt 
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Figr. 136—\'(y-ious offshoots of ihc Aramaie script 

1* Pttimvrcnff. 2-7, Symci a. Early Syriiic: 3, Eitranutlai 4, Syiiim or Sfrta^ 5, 

EiHt Syrian or Nciiortiin^ 6* JacobcEf; 7, Chriaiiiin Palcstinliui or ralmJniuii Svrlac. 

M,. \laii£lx^in, q, iV FanichiEari 

however, points ovt that the suggested “x-ulgar" variety is nothing but 
a mixture of the other two varieties, as written by uneducated people. 
On the other band, Cantineau distinguishes tt^'o sub*varieties of the 
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ornamental or monumcni;^! clas^: (1) the ecriture arrondie, commonly 
employed m the first ceiimr>' which sloHvly developed into (:2) the 
fcrifure brisee^ employed in the late second centun^ and until the end of 
Palmym. 

According to Cantineau, the Palmyrene monumental and cursive 
scripts originated and were employed eontcmporaneouslyp but in Prof^ 
AJbright's opinion the prototype of the FaJmyrent emuive character 
branched off from the Aramaic script between 250 and roo B.c., whereas 
the Palmyrene monumental script developed from the cursive during 
the first centur>^ BX. The early changes in the Palmyrene scripts consisted 
primarily in calligraphical details and in the ligatures. 

Palmyreni: inscriptions have been discovered in PalmyrSp Dura- 
Europos^ Palestine, Egypt and m other parts of North Africa; on the 
site of the ancient Tomi (old Constantza) on the Black Sea, in Hungary', 
in hiih\ and even in Englandn The Latin-Palmyrene (Fig. 137, z) bilingual 
inscription, discovered at South Shields^ in the neighbouring Roman 
camp, h now in the Free I Jbrary^ of South Shields. Its Latin texts runs: 

rw[awi'Aifj] Regim fiber fa et conjage (nc!) Bariites Fatniyrmus natiom 
Caltmiif^nea nnjjjV] XXX, Fig, 137, 2 shows another Palmyrene 
inscription. The earliest Palmyrene inserJprion, belonging to the year 
^ bXk, was discussed at the XXIst, Intern. Congress of Oricntaiiais 
(Paris, 194S) Fig. i37i 1- Another early inscriprion, belonging to the year 
33 waii previously di.scovered at Dura-Europjos, The latest 

inscription, WTitten in the Palmyrene cursive script, is dated A.D. 274, 
that is only two years after the Roman conquest of the ciiVn The most 
important Palmyrene epigraphic monument is a Greek-Palmyrene 
bilingual inscription, dated a.D. 137, and containing the famous 
"Palmyrene Tariff,” or l^w of taxes. With its 162 lines in Palmyrene, 
it is the Longest North Semitic text. It was discovered in iSSi by 
Prince S. A. Lazarev, 

Syriac Scrfpts 
Swians 

The terms "Animfcans'^ and "Syrians," 'Aram" and “Syria/' already 
mfintiDned, are synonynioua. The hltbrcw is rendered in the LXX by 

Sjiria. However, the term "Syriag“ denotes the ancienc Semitic languag'e and 
literature of the “Syrkc ChriaiiiinSp'* but the latter Term is not synonymous 
with ' Chnstian inhabitants of Syria/* it mughly denotes those Christians w'ho 
employed the S^riiic descendant of Aramaic, or were pan of the S%Tiac Church 
under influence of Syriac thought and Hellenisttc culture. 

Tfiar Scripts 

The early Syriac alphabet (Fig, 136, eoL 2) tvaa the last important 
descendant of the Aramaic branch. 

The French scholar J. Cantineau considers the Syriac alphabet as 
related to the cursive PalmyrcnCs the former having l>ccn influenced 
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by thf! latter thanks to the commercial activities pf the Palmyreniam. 
RosenthaU however, js probably right in su^esiing cliat the resemblance 
between the Palmyrene cursive and the Syriac scripts should be explained 
by their origin from the common source, and by mutual influences. 
Already Lidzbatski pointed out that the Syriac Eitfraitgeh did not derive 
from the cursive Palmyrene, but both were parallel developments. 

However, the early Syriac script was an offshoot of a cursive Aramaic 
writing, perhaps of the Palmyrene cursive in its early stage. The earliest 
Syriac inscriptions extant belong to the tin?iE half of the first century A.n. 
and to the second half of the second centun. Very' few inscriptions 
are earlier than the seventh century- A.O. (Fig. 137^ 6), 

The cjulieKt datnbla Syriac written Uncument is the sepulchral inscripiiDn nf 
Mfl'nu, found: near Semn, and belonging iq a,p. 7j. Anuther in-scription la datfcd 
513 Scicucid em, that is A.n, 101/2. A contract of gale, written on parchuiLnir, 
and dated from a.d. 243, comes from Dtim-iCuropog: it \& the e^irliest eKianc 
document not inscribed on stone, couched in Edcssene Syriac and wTiTcen 
in Eslningela charscier (it was published in 1^35, by Prof. C. C, Torrey). 

The earhest dated Syriae MS,, of A.D. 411, h "probably the earliest Jnud 
codex ii] any |an|^uage that is extant/' (Hyich.) 

1 he principal development of the Syriae scripts was encouraged bv 
the Syriac Church, especially between the fourth and seventh centuries. 


Syriac 

Syriac was ihi^n tbg langUiige and script the exien^ive Syriac htcTature, 
which is a Chrisnaii literature in u very special jfcnse, all original duciiiTi^iits 
dealing exclusively with Chrigtian subjects. It is inipnrtant not m nvt^rJook the 
fact that the clfi' of Aniiueh of Syria was one of the i-nost important centres of 
early Christianity-: it was then; that " the disciples were called Christiiuss first''; 
and it remained 11 great centre nf Christian doctrine tlironph the eenturies “rill 
Moalcm conquest swept It within the new orbit of hhmr The influence of 
Ant Inch on the Orontes extended to the north-w est over Cilicia and Cappadocia 
in Asia Minnr; to the East, through Syria proper, into regions beyond the Roman 
frontiers: North Mesopotamia, Persia, Armenia and even Georgia. Antlotb 
however, alt^ugh the chief tnviTi of fiyrh, waa a centre of Greek culture. 

Edes^H in north-western MesopoKitnia was the first centre of Chrtsiianicv 
in the Syriac-speahirLg wtsrld, and it became its principal /ocoj. In fact it was 
the only centre of early Christian life where the tangujige of the Christian 
community was other than Greek, Herv, the native Ariinnaic or Syrke dialect 
had already been used forborne time as a literary^ language even before Christian It v 
acqupred power in the counirv'. Kdessa (called in Svriac Ur-hai, now Crfa) 
was then fine capital of Osrhoi^ne (a Greek mime, derived from Ur-"hai) a amall 
kingdom of the Euphrates, In a.u, 21&, this kingdom lost its independence 
to the Empjit. Chniitjamty w as preached in Edcssa already in the second 

century-, and the dry became the Christian meiiupolfs of S>Tti. From Edtssa 
the Chri,irian faith spread to Persia, llie Aramaean Christinni of the neighbouring 
countries, even those who Jived in Persia, adopted the Edessan Syriac as the 
bnguage of the Church, of literature* and of oulrivaled intercourse. At the same 
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time, this dialect was the medium of commcriic in the yalky of the Euphrates 
and was used far and wide as a fmntn. Jt became^ thus, the must important 

of the Syriac dialects, and^ after Oreek, th.t mpst important language in the 
eastern Roman Empire. 

In the third century^ the city w'as the stronghold of Syrian natioiLil Christianity'; 
here the $errplurcs were transEalcd Into Aramaic or “S^TiaCp*" which ^'now took 
its place, beside Greek, in Christian literature; here* and at Nisibis (about lao 
miles almost dne east from Edessa) not far away, were schools of theology, the 
Eiifluenco nf which in later tlmca extended far through the Christiani world/* 
OrVright). The mtifit impurtanE Syriac literary monument Is the or Pfshiita 

[“pure, simple*'), a scandardl2ed but faithful SjTiac version of the Bible which 
was composed about a.d. 200. 

As Wright, the great authority on Syriac, pointed out, '^viih the seventh 
century begins the slow decay of the native literature of the Syrians, which was 
promoted partly by the frightful sufferings of the people during the great war 
with the Persians in its llir^t quarter, and partly by the Arab conquest of Persia/* 

When Syriac became ejctinci in EdcS 44 4 nd its neighbourhood is not knowm 
with certainty. From the seventh century^ onwards, .Arabic tvemvhere put a 
speedy end to it, though Syriac has remained in use for liturgical pur poses, 
and k still spoken in a feiv vi El ages near Damascus and in Lebanon by some 
^'Assyrians'' (iee below), 

1 iowever, some Syrians were able to come tq terms with the invaders, and 
for five centuries were a recognized Institution within the territory of Islam. 
But the Mongolian in^TJsions of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries "fell 
with crushing force on the Nestoriaiis." About 1400, '‘^rhose who escaped cap cure 
by Timur fkd to the mountains of Kurdistan, and the community chat had 
played so large a pan in Mesopotamian history for a thousand years was thus 
shattered/^ 

Chtistiati Pt$iestiiiian or Palestinian Syriac 

The Palestinian Christian communit^^ was romarkable for several 
According to some scholars^ this Church consisted originally 
of jew^s and Samaritan's, whom the Roman emperors of the fifth and 
sixth centuries, and particularly Justinian, compelled to become Christians. 
According to Schukhesa, this community originated in the sixth centun^ 
formed for themselves a litemiure 'four of their peasant Palestinian Syr be 
dialect/^ but M. Black rightly points oat that for several centuries previous 
to the establishment of the Palestinian Alelkitc Church {see below), 
there existed already a Palestinian Aramaic literature among the Jews 
and a literarx^ activity among the Samaritans. Thus, Palestinian Aramaic 
or Syriac already enjoyed the position of a literary' language. 

However, the terms ^^Christian Palestinian" or "Palestinian Svriac" 
denote the Christian literature written not in ^'classicar' or Edessene 
Syriac, but in the vernacular dialect of Palestine, that is the indigenous 
language of Palestine in the time of Jesus Chrisc. The written documents 
consist nearly exclusively of liturgical manuscripts, all of them being 
translations from Greek originals. There are a couple or so, of sepulchral 
inscriptions. The manuscripts, preserved mainly in palimpsests (that is 
manuscripts which hate been effaced and used for fresh writings), show 
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that the liicrrattiri; never extensive. The earliest manuscripts seem to 
belong to the ninth centime A.P,, while the dialect was, at least since 
A»D. 700 j replaced by Arabic the speech of daily life, remaining for some 
centuries more the liturgical language. Furthemiorep as F. ^hulthess 
pointed out, the manuscripts belonging to the eleventh-thirteenth centuries 
show that even the clergy did not have a sufficient knowledge of die 
language. 

Onlv two places arc known where the Palestinian Syrians were settled, 
"Abud, a large village to the north-west of Jenisalem> and somewhere 
in Eg)'pt. ^rhe fragments of the Palestinian Syriac manuscripts come from 
the libraries of Sinai monks. 

The Palestinian Syriac community w as the only one Aramaic speaking 
Christian group ivho remained ^'Mclkite^^ below), while all the 
other communities were either Xestorian, Monophysite or Maronite. 

Synar Alphabet 

The Syriac alphabet consists {like the Aramaic) of the twenty-two 
old Semitic letters, all of them having consonanLal values, 'fhe order 
of the letters in the alphabet is the same as in Hebrew, but the names 
of some of them are slightly different: alaph, for ^amal for gimel, 

datatk or dahidh for larfitidk for liitnedfi^ min far men; the natties 

of the letters samek and have changed in semkath and *e, l^he 

pronunciation of the names of some of these letters was modified in 
the later West Syrian or Jacobite alphabet: a!aph, gotimL dahiih or dahnik^ 
hmad; also the names of other leiicrs were clianged: \vdh in yud/t, huji 
in wow, isadhe or sadhe (the emphatic in jwt/Ar, re$h in m/j. 

The letters g, A, p, l had a twofold pronunciation: one being 
hard (corresponding to the English d, A, p, /); the oiher^ soft, aspirated 
or sibilated {?■, gh, dh or /// as in kk as the Scotch r/i, p/i, and th 

as in '"thank"'). 

As in the Arabic alphabet, the majority of the Syriac letters have 
different forms in accordance with their position in a word, whether at 
the beginning, middle or end, and whether they stand alone or joined to 
others, on right or on leftt or on both ^ides, right and leftn Eight letters 
(\ d, hr re, 5^, ts, r and have only two forms, the uneonnecicd, and 
the connected on right. 

As in other Semitic languages, the consonants ", te and y %verc originally 
employed to express vowet sounds. The " expressed every' final long a 
(pronounced as long 0 by the Jacobites) and e, and sometimes the long e 
svithin the word, {l*he long e was m certain cases pronounced as long 1 
by the Jacobites). The tc denoted any long or short u or o. The v e.vpressed 
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any long f, and sornttimcs a long e in the middle of 3 word, I'he letters to 
and ji* denote the diphthongs su, ai, iu and eu (with long i or e). In the 
transcription of Greek words, the a wus denoted by the / in the middle 
of a tvord was often expressed by y, the a was often omitted, etc.; on 
the W'hole, the transcription of the vowels in Greek vvords fluctuated. 

'fhe insufficiency of such a fluctuating representation of voivet sounds 
in the transcription of Greek words (especially for theological purposes), 
on the one hand, and, at a later period, the fact that in the seventh centurv 
■A.D. Amhic repbeed Syriac as the language of daily life, were the main 
reasons for the introduction of fixed forms of vocalic distinction. Ai 
first, diacritical points were used. The single point above or bebw' a letter 
was employed to mark the stronger or the weaker pronunciation 
respectively; farther, a second or third point was often added to distinguish 
more exactly between verbal forms in particular. 

On the w-hole, three main vo^wel systems developed, (i) The earliest,but 
l^s complete was the MestoHan system; it partly consisted of a combina¬ 
tion of the consonants » and j and the dot placed above it or below it, and 
partly of one or two dots placed above and, mainly, below the consonant 
to he vocalized, (a) The Jacobite system of vocalization, created about 
700 A,D., was more complete. It consisted of small Greek letters placed 
above or below the line. (3) The late Wo&i Syrian system, consisting of a 
combination of the diacriiieal vowel marks and the small Greek letters, 

Punrtuiitiort 

The system of punctuation consisted mainly of two, three or four 
dots, dilTerently grouped. 

Direction 0/ IVnfin^ 

Like other Semitic alphabetic scripts, the Syriac scripts read 
horizontally, from right 10 left. There are, however, some written 
documents, in which the letters are on their sides, shmving liiat though 
read horizontally, the lines were written downwards. Vertical direction 
in the Ncatorian script from at least the eighth to the fourteenth centurv, 
was already noticed in 1890, by D. Chwolson, but this practice w^ 
probably much older. Indications of it may be seen in an inscription 
from about a,d, 500, discovered in 1S62 in Dehes, and in the famous 
trilingual inscription from Zabad (see p. 271). It also seems to appear in 
early Syriac inscriptions and in cursive Palmyrene mscriptions. 

Some derivative scripts were even read downwards. 

Varieties of Syriof: Scripts 
Estrangela and its Descendants 

The most important variety of the Syriac scripts is Esiraitgela or 
Estrat^ela. The term derived probably from satar angelo., the “evangelical” 
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writing, rather than from the Greek xtrongyle, the "njund (script)." 
Bstmngela was emplowd aJmost exclusively until about the middle of 
the first millennium. Two styles of writing can be distinguished: (1) a 
very beautiful current handt known as majuscutee, which appears in llic 
early manuscripts—the earliest belonging to the fourth and fifth centuries 
A.D, —; and (2) the lapidary style, which is known from some early 
inscriptions of h'dessa (Fig. 137, 6), 

After the Council of Fphesus (a.d. 431) and the schism in the Church 
(fee below), the Syriac language and script split into twro branches. Of 
these, the western, termed Serta or Serto "linear’’ (Fig, 136, 4), is the 
less important. This developed later into two varieties, the “Jacobite" 
and the "Melkite.” A particular characteristic of the western branch is 
its vocalization, which, as mentioned, consists of small Greek letters 
added above or belmv the Syriac letters. 

The eastern Syriac branch, called ^estorian, had grtsner iniporranee 
in the history' of v^Titing, 


Alphabet folloici Religion'' 

(Sff also under Arabic Script and the next chapter.) 

The splitting up nf the Syndc alphabei intm the vartaus secundaty braanthes 
was a ilineci result of the tvlieious and political situation of eastern Christiiniiy. 

Eastern Christefidom is riddled with sects, "hertsics” and schisms, but 
nearly all spring from the two great "heresies" of the fifth centurv, Nestorianism, 
oandemned by the Council of Ephesus, in 4ji, and its eserrem# opposite’ 
Monnphysisrxi. condemned by the Council of Chalcedon, in 451. 


Nfsiorianf 

Xcstofius was not the founder of the "Nesturian" Chundi. The tettn 
"Ncstoriiuis" is a "nickname” given to this Uhrisiian community-, which had 
been in existence long before Xestnrius was bom. Xesiorius wm a Crcelt tHim 
wd tea^d in die Byzantine Empire, educated at Antioch, and in a.D. 42!* created 
Pdinarch of Coiurantmople. The eastern Church was called "Xestorian ” because 
of ^cir ht^phali^-offered to the Christian refugees to Eetsia who were condemned 
iss hcmtic;^ and bjuiishcd from iht Roman Empire. 

However, the Xestorian Church asserted that it was p.>s»ible to distinguish 
the two persrms as well as the two natures in Christ, as opposed to the western 
Christian doctrine of the Incamation. After the sece^ion of the Xestorinn Church 
from the Imperial Orthodox Church of Bywmiium. the \wtorian fnith became 
the official religion of the then ffourishinR fersian Church- 

The tension hetween the opposing parties became so great that it shook 
foLindaiions of the Church throughout the Christian world; \i wideoed 
tht breach E^sland V\'e 5 taTid ultlmatelv caused the decline of Chriatlanitv 

in the East. 

"The Cfitncidence of the opening of the tnide routes into Further Asia with the 
ascendancy of the Nestorian Church offered a rnidy outlet for missionary effort. 
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The Xestorians e^igerly thi^ opporlyniiy^ Miircp PgIq lelk that in hk 

tiiiic 5 the trade rautefi from Uaghdad to Peking were lined with XcsloHaji ehapels. 
In 1265^ ihcrc ^verc tivenly’-H^'c Asiatic proiifices* with *eveniy bishoprics/' 

The exiretnely active Xestorian misi^ionarics carried their teachings, 
their language and their script into the Kurdistan highknds, into southern 
India {w^here in some parts Syriac is still employed as the liturgical language 
of a few Chnsiian groups), into Turkestan (where they intluenced the 
Sogdians {s^ the nexi Chapter); amongst the Turki and Mongol tribes 
of central Asia, and into China, where a Nesiorian mission arrived in 635, 
as attested by the Nestorian-Chinese inscription of 781, preserved in the 
great historic city of Hsi-an-fu, former capital of the Middle Kingdom. 

This important monument is ten feet liigh by three and a third feet in 
width and ^ little under a foot thicks ajid weighs two tons. The inscription 
consists of nearly 1,900 Chinese characters and about 70 Syriac ivords, 
besides many Syriac names in rows on the narrow sides of the monument 
with the corresponding Chinese characters. The inscription was excavated 
in A.n, 1623, in the district of Chou-ChilL Ser particularly P. \\ Sacki, 
The Nestmmi Doemnents attd Relics in Chim^ "t okyo ('Fhe Academy of 
Oriental Culture, l^okyo Institute), 1937. .\ccording to the author of 
that book, the immigration of great Xestorian families into the Chinese 
territorv^ look place as early as a.d. 578. See also A. AIoulc, Christians 
in China before the year 1530, London, 1930. 

One can gather some Idea of the extent of Xestorian influeiu^e in Chnia 
from the tmpcriHl fiidicl p TOmuIgnited in B45, 

Gradually all The aetivilk'S of the XesEodmi Missions cc:wd and nothing 
remained to tell the talc except the numerous sepulchral and other SnierLprions 
and writieii docuincnts in vodous pam of Central .Aaia and In soLiih-wcsfern 
India. 

"Mongolian inv^ions and Mohammedan tv^ranny have, of course, 
long ^ince swept away all traces of many'' of the Nestorian monuments 
and written documents. 

"It was m that some Russiim explorers rtrat came into contact with Uvn 
Xesiorinn cemeteries of the thirteenth and fourteenth cenluricft in ihc Rmsiqn 
province of Semiryechensk in ^uth Siberia, cr Rus^iai] Turkestan, near the 
town* of Pi!!Lhpck end Tokmak, So far m T can ascertain, more than six hundred 
and thirtv' gravesTones benrinpt Syriac inscriptEons have since that year bi^n 
either ph^sToj^rmphed nr bmupht into the imponani Museums of Eumpe, chiefly 
info Russia."^ (A Mini'aua, The Eijrty Spread of C/msiiamfy in Central Aria 
and Far Fart, etc., of the Johx Ritiands LlflaARv," 1923). 

*'Ass)*nans^^ 

'fhe ^^AssjTiiins/" who were in the ncw-5 some ycaiB apn becaunc of their 
pcTscciiuon by the ?i.]oslen^, and who live in Kurdistan and in the dlatriet of 
Mosul tinder a reU^dous head, known as the are the only exponents 

of this once fiourishing faith. In tho course of centuries, groups of '*Assyrians" 
gravitated from northern Mesopotamia to the highlands of KurdisTan, where 
tbc>' developed a semi-autonomy, owing allegiance only to their imiikt. In the 
taiTcr half of the sixteenth centuii', the Aisynans of the Uktricn of Mosul ^ separated 
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from those of Kujrdtston^ iuid foitnusd tJit Mctr Efia (*'Lord Etias") or Churoh 
of the Plains (in oppoaitian to the Mar S/uitmft, *Tord Simon/’ or Churcli of 
the Moimtains}] ca. 1700, they became subsenient to the Ciitholic Church, and 
later became known as the "ChnldjEan Uni ate Churchthat h to say, a Church 
acknowledgini^ the 50 vcroignt>" of the Pope, w-hibt at the same time adhering 
to ita nviTi rituaUr The estimaied number of ^’’Chsdikcani!" is about 100,000, 
of ^vhom about Sj^ooo are in Iraq. 'Phe downfall of the remnants of the ^^Asayrlaiis” 
eommeiiced during the lirst Wnrld VVar^ and culminated In the mass slaughter 
by the Imq Army in ipjs- 

"CotiAned at Jast to their mountain fastnesses^ the little remnant 
continue steadfast in the faith. Triol, suffering, abundant opportunity 
to prosper through apostasy has left them unshaken” (Riishop J, G. 
Alurray)* 

JacobiUx 

In the first half of the fifth centut^^ a ntw direction was given to 
the Chri&iologica] controversy by the leaching of Eutyches, which led 
eventually to M&HOpky$t£imi^ that is the doctrine {extreme opposite to 
that of the Nestorians). holding that Christ had but one {rn 6 nos) composite 
riaiitre (physu). About the middle of the fifth ccnt^^}^ James from Telia 
{55 miles east of Edessa)^ known as Jacob Baradseus (al-Barada'i, meaning 
the man wearing a horse-cloth), became Bishop of Edessa. lie reorganised 
the Monophysite Church, ordaining priests and consecrating bishops. 
It is after him that the term ”Jacobites”—first found in a synodal decree 
of Nicsca A.D.781 —was given by hostile Greeks to the Syrian monophysists, 
whose official designation is “Syrian Orthodox.” Thev are also known as 
West Syrians (“East Syrians^' being another term for “Nesiorians”), 

The condemnation of the Monophysite ‘^heresy” was even a greater 
and more disastrous e%’i:nt than that of the Nestorian “herc&y.” The 
Churches of Egypt (r^^e under Copts), Syria, Egypt and Abyssmia were 
Monophysite. The Roman Empire could get rid of the Ncstarians, but it 
was not so easy to get rid of the Monophysites. The excommunication 
and persecution of the Monophv'Sites, aimed at the consolidation and the 
unification of the complex races of the East and their remoulding into a 
united empire, only resulted in strengthening the feeling of violent 
antagonism to the Empire and its rulers. The predominant feeling of 
the Syrian and Egj'ptian Chrislians (both the Neatorians and Mono- 
physites) at the Arab int aston appears 10 have been a sense of relief that 
they were nou- able to practise their religion unhindered by ihe persecution 
of the Roman emperors. It is quite obvious that such feeling largely 
facilitated the rapid and easy victory of Islam in Syria and Egypt. I Iowe%^cr. 
in the Middle Ages there were 150 Jacobite archbishops and bishops; 
about the middle of last century' the total number of the Jacobites dwindled 
to about [oo,ooo. 
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MelkiUs 

After the Councli qf Ephesus, nearly the whole of the eastern part 
of the Antiooh patriarchate remaiiied Nesiorian; after tlie Council of 
ChaJeedoRp the "orthodox"” bishop lost nearly all his sheep. I’he small 
communin' which carried on, in union with Constantinople andp until 
the great schism, with RomCj adhering to the doctrine supported bv the 
authority of the emperor» thus accepting the decrees of Ephesus and 
Chalcedon, was given by the Jacobites the nickname **Alclkite" or 
*^Malkite” (Syriac Arabic Hebrew' mekk ^ "king")^ meaning 

"the king's men^” "royalists" or "imperiallists”: the Semitic word for 
"king," like the Greek bitstieiis, also denotes the "empKjror/" 

The Metkites mainly used Greek, although there was also a Melkite 
liturgy' in the aforc-mentioned Pale$rinian Syriac. However, as the 
Melkite Patriarchate became more and more dependent on Constantinople, 
it began to use the Hyzantine rite. 


DerehprrteiU o/ Jacobite attil Meikitc Smpts 

The political separation between the East Syrians (Nestorians) and 
West Syrians (Jacobites and Melkitcs) and the exclusiveness and mutual 
hatred of the various communities, produced divergences between the 
liturgies and traditions of the various schools. The local dialects had also 
some influence over the pronunciation of the liturgical tongue. However^ 
the changes in the derivative scripts are not great; the phonetic values 
of the letters remain the same, and their shapes change only in some 
minor details that is in the style of writing (Fig. 136, col. 4-7), 

Strangely enough the Jacobite style (Fig. 136, col. 4 and 6; 137, 5) is 
further removed from the Estrangeb than the Ncstorian, and is al$o less 
gmceful than the latter (Fig, 136, col. 5, and 137, 4). The main differences 
between the various scripts consist in the vocali?:ation, w'hich has already 
been dealt with. On the whole, the Ncstorian system is more complicated, 
but more accurate. Nestorian manuscripts, parcicukrly those of later 
origin, arc often fully ^'ocaliscd^ and the practice of diacritical points for 
distinction of consonants is largely employed. lit other manuscripts 
this system is only carried out in very careful writing. 

.Already J. N* Land, in 1S62, distinginshed three main varieties 
in the styles of u riiing of the Syriac manuscripts: 

(1) The afore-mentioned majuscula:, knowm as Estrangetu (Fig, 
col. 3): 

(z) The miniisculai, developed out of the majuscule iu the sixth 
cenluiy', and used mainly after 700; it corresponds with the Serta or Serio 
of the Jacobites (Fig. 136, col. 4); 

(3) .A variet)' of the minusculse, strongly influenced by the majusculse, 
was abo used by the Jacobites; it is termed by Land semi-minusculse 
(Fig. 136, col, 6). 
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AfK*r the middle of the ninth centun' the changes in the Jacobite 
TTtanuscnpis are vcr\^ slight, and the dotting of the mnnuscripts on pure 
palseographiail grounds becomes ver^' dtlficulT. 

The Melkite script -more properjy called Christian PakstiniaEi or 
Palestinian Syriac (Fig. 136, col. 7)—has some eharacteristies which are 
not found in other Syriac scripts. 

Two varieties can be distinguished^ (1) a kind of Uncial MclkitCp 
of the lapidary', inscriptional ty pe. Na?ldeke called it ''stiff and angular*' 
or '"thick and coarse." Sehulthetss termed it *'cQarse+ angular, and 
lapidary'.*" 'Fhe ligatures are more frequent than in other Syriac scripts. 
A new letter (the 23rd) was added, having the shape of an inverted pe, 
and thus know'n as P hit-ersum^ with the numerical value of 90; it ivas 
ciiiployed to denote the Greek explosive p. (2) I'hc Sate E^alesEEihan 
Syriac AISS., belonging to the eleventh-fourteenth centuries^ are written 
in a more cursive style; it is a square-hirmed, rather ugly type Eif writing 
and not easy to read. Of all the Syriac varieties, Ji is farthest 
removed irom the original Estrangela. 

'Phe origin of the peculiar ductus of the Palestinian Syriae eharacter 
has been hotly disputed. J^and saw^ in it an imitation of the Greek uncial 
script; Duval, whu cunsidered the Syriac script as a direct descendant 
of the Palmyrene, considered the Melkite ductus as a "'vestige*^ of the 
earliest Syriac character, and saw in it a special resemblance to Palmyrene 
letters, Koknwtsov suggested influences of the square Hebrew character 
of the fourth-fifth century' A.l>. Scliukhcss suggested influences originated 
from the use of the script for liturgical purposcB, or also influences of 
the uncial style of writing of the Greek lectionaries used as models. 
'I’he bst Suggestion seems to he the mtist probable. 

Xfo-Syrmn C/irtrfirfer 

Abnut 1840 the .American Protesiant missionaries, headed by 
Perkins, reduced to writ in g the east-Syrian or neo-Aramaic dialect still 
spr>ken in and around Urmia or Ummiyah (now Resuiieh) on Lake 
Lmiia, near Tabriz, in the Persian Azerbaijan province. They adopted 
the old Xestorian character. In Urmia they founded tire first printing 
press. In iSSb they were followed by the Assyrian .Mission of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, headed by A. J, .Maclean. Se^ A, J. Maclean, 
Gramumr of the Dialects of VenmeuhT Syriac, etc. Cambridge* 1895; 

Diciioiiary of the Dialetls of Verfutailar Syriac^ ete.^ Oxford^ 1901^ 

I w'o Catholic Missions^ of the Lazarisls and the Dominicans^ reduced 
to writing respectively the dialects spoken in the Plain of Salamos and in 
the Plain of Mosul; see J. Rhcioix% Grammntre de la Soureth, etc.^ 

Mosul, J912. 

Still more recentIvi a periodical paper in "‘Assyrian^' was published 
in Tiflis. 
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Ganhuni 

■When Arabic became the speech of daily life, it was sometimes writien 
in Syriac script; the term for it is ftartbuni or rather garsbiim, but its 
rneaning is uncertain. 

The svstem of transliteration was not constant. In the manuscript 
of the Liturgy of the NUe (Brit, Mus., Or, 4951), “Karshimi is employed 
in several of the headings, but chiefly, though not esclusively, in the 
rubrical directions” (Black). It may be noted as follows: I ha is expressed 
by pointed t; hha by it with two points above It; ilhal by d, and dtd by d 
without the point; TO by r with two points instead of one. ?a by teih 
marked by two points, *by ‘E, sometimes pointed, gham by g marked by 
two points. Long a is usually represented by aleph, the short y and ht 
arc sometimes denoted by V or te respectively, written within the word 
alongside the consonants. According to M. Black, this system of transhlcra- 
tion is not aJwiays strictly adhered to. 

On the whole, "The letters lacking in the Syriac alphabet were supplied 
by pointing those already in existence, but in doing this more attention 
w-as paid to the sound than the shape of the .Arabic letter." ”\'owels are 
placed sometimes in the Syriac and sometimes in the .Arabic w'ay” 
(C. Brockelmann). 


Greek in S^'iiac Script 

In the aforementioned Liturgy of the Nile, Greek also is employed, 
transcribed into the Mclkite cursive character. .As M. Black points out, 
"The Greek presents a strange appearance in its foreign dress.” 
Alargoliouth already noted the "barbarous nature of the Syriac transcrip¬ 
tion,” but Black points out that “some kind of a system has been follow ed 
in transcribing the Greek, However, there is a great confusion in the 
transcription of the vowels, and an uncertainty m the transcriptions of 
i-pr ri kh, ps and so forth. 


M A N D ;E A N* L P II A B E T (Fig. I36, Col- 8) 

The Mandsans (the indigenous term is Mcndai, the Mcvsiemscall ihtEn Sabi'un, 
Ssbba or Subba, other terms are Nasariearvi or .Sasurai. Gal il nans ur Christians 
of St- John), are a gnostic pagan*Jewish-Christinn sect. They arc probably of 
Syriac origin, but they have in Babylonia since ancient times. .'According 

to some schalans, howwer, they seem to have originated in Babylonia in the 
latter part of the first half of the first nulknnium B.C.. and their religious writings 
seem to have been completed before the seventh century' a.d. The Manda^an speech 
is an eastern Ammaic dialect influenced by the neighbouring Persian and .Arabic 
languages. The MamLrans are olmost extinct; according to the 193.3 census, they 
number 4 . 1 i*S. Only a few villages remain in the marshes near the junction of the 
i'igris and the Euphrates. 
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Ven' few inscriptions have sun ived. Some are on lead and some 
(magic tests) inside earthenware bowls, of the seventh and eighth centuries 
A.D. There are^ hou^ever, many ^landaean manuscripts in the British 
Museum^ in OsfordT Paris, Berlin and in the Vatican^ belonging mainly 
to the sevenicenthn eighteenth and nineteenth centuries A.n., the oldest 
in Europe being of the sixteenth ccntur\' a.d. 

The chief work iji the jhisi- Islamic Book of Adam [also called C^PJ5rJ^''treasure/* 
or Sidra roidni, the "Crtat Book"), a mass of extravagant ravings. Miindaran 
is the most eomipt of all Aramaic dialects and its script {Fig, 136, col. 8) also 
differt verv'^ much from the other mcmtKrs Dt the Aramaic branch. 

The Mandxans look upon their alphabet as inagie and sacred, Lady Drower 
(formertv Miss E. S. Stc^'cn.s), an authority on the subjett, points out that "rhe 
marsh people go to the Mantla^an priests for chjirma written cither in Anibic or 
Mandaic, The latter, being in On unknown language and script, arc thought 
very p^ijtent,, , * Large suras nf m&ney are paid for such writings."* The Ailimdarans 
call chei r jilphahct abtiji;o; the ve rb means alito he read a spelL"" Writing is 

patronized by the planet Nbu. Lady Dmwer points out tJuU according to the 
MandfeanSp each letter represents a power of life and light, and the first and bst 
letters^ in the form of a JimalJ circle, are the same and represent perfection of light 
and lifCr '"Lettcra of the aJphiibct, inscribed on twenty^Fcur scraps of silver or gold, 
are placed under the pillow of a person who ilcsircJi heavenly guidance in scitne 
matier of dilficulty/^ 

The origin of this alphabet is uncertain. Two of the greatest authorities 
on Xorth Semitic epigraphy, Nceldeke and [.idsfbarski, pointed out the 
likeness uf the I^Tand^an and Nabataean scripts^ but according to Rosenthal, 
the main resemblance lies Ln the letter nkph, and ic might have depended 
not on a direct connection between the two scripts but on their parallel 
development from the Aramaic alphabet. 

In my opinion, the MancLean script might have descended from a 
cursive Aramaic script similar to that which was the parent of the 
Nabatsean, but influenced by the Syriac script. The Mandaean 
vocalization is interesting. The consonants alef, ivmo 2nd yod, abbreviated, 
became vowels and are added 2$ appendages to the consonants. The 
IMand:^an alphabet has thus become in practice a svilabary similar to 
the Ethiopic script. 

M AN r c n .AN* A LP H A n £T {Fig. 13G, coL g) 

Manes or Ma.nichieu£ (bom about A,!*, ai^ in Babyliinia, of Perraian parentaHe, 
nnd crucified about 273) founded in 247 the relih,d[>n known as Manichafanp 
which far a millennium (from the ihlind to the thirietmih century a.d.) was one 
of the most widely disseminated thmu^hom the world. Ar the end of the third and 
during the fourth century it spread [hmugh wcsicm .Asia, southern Europe, 
northem Africa (btt. Au|rustine was for len years a fotlowxr of Manithxism), 
Gaul and Spain, bur hy the seventh century it was already practically cstincT in 
these regions. 
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Qn i\\jt uchtr hfljidj ][ vtiis carried iotn casiern T'kiiktstan during the fourth 
century uillI into Chiiiii ut the end gf the sixth crittury^ aiid greatly cn]staged its 
inHuence in the liiLter Country' during the sev enth und eighth eenturies. When the 
kiiig» of the Turkish Lhghurs (jec the next chapter) adopted the Mimichijean 
faith in 762, it becante the official religion of that powerful empire. Even after the 
Uighur empire canto to an end in ^40^ Manichicism coittinued to hold its own in 
the successor states until about the thirti.'enth century'. In Aumc parts of China it 
continued lo have adherents, but later it completely dis^ppeaied. Generally 
speaking, the Uighur empire was the only territory where iMiinichfeism had been 
favoured and not pers^^cuted. Before the middle of the prL“St:nc mdlennium it 
hail been utterly exterminated through iht reprcsBivc measures of Christiana* 
Muhammetbins and Chinese alike. 

^[tirLes and his followers employed a clear, legible and verj^ beautiful 
script known as the Manicharan alphabet (Fig. 156, col. 9). iX few inscripiions 
of magic texts on earthenware bowls arc extant, but much more important 
are the Manicha:an manu&cripts—of which many fragments have been 
found in ancient convents in eastern "rurkestan (Fig* 137, 7)—and w'hich 
are heauiifully writiGii on excellent paper in various cobured inks and 
are ornamented with surprisingly beautiful miniatures. These manuscripts 
are in different languages, especially in a number of Iranian dialects 
and in early Turki. 

I’hc origin nf the Manicha'an script is uncertaiiu It was considered 
by the adversaries of iManichsism to have been a secret script invented 
by Manes himself* This was obviously incorrect. It sceins to have 
descended from a regional cursive variety of the Aramaic scripts^ similar to 
the Palmyrene Cursive and the parent script of the Estrangela, but it 
should be remembered that Manes was a great artist and undouhtedlv 
contributed greatly to the standardisation of the !Manichai^an alpliahet. 
P. Kokowtsoi'p in 1909, and J. A. Montgomery; in 1913, recognized the 
relationship beuvecn the Palmyrene cursive and the ^lanichsean script. 
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APPE.NDIX TO CHAPTER IV 

[Seclion on Jlrnbii: Aiphobef) 

Malagasy Scripts—Problems Awaiting Solution 

t ofi'b very gracefkil co i\it Kev. Dr+ RoinitJ O'Fernill, Qiinh^ip of Mnilagasci,tr| 
for ih& following lofomiaTion. ^^y tKiuiks jurf also due lo Canan Pr, II. Oanhy, 
Regius Professor of Hebrew at the Uni versin' of Oxford ^ for havini; me intro- 
ducecl to nishop OTcrraJI. 

Extract from Bishop O'Fcrniirs leitcr^ dated 3,4^940: 

In M&dngGSCiJT^ tkf ear {test farm ^&f f/jf Malagasy luagtnige 

(Malayo-Polyitesian) ivas in Arabic eftarader, similar ifioagh not r/w/>e 
idefitka! tviih ihe modern Arabic diaracfcrs. This is supposed to have been 
intr<}<inc€d Arab traders (from Mecca?) bettceen the fifteenth and strveii- 
teenth centuries. The uriiwgs extant are concerned ^eith religion {exiracts 
of the fCoran and expfanatiom), dhrsmition^ and tribaf history^ One day 1 
noticed one of wj v old ckrgytneri use ibis script and he tsrote vertically^ Jrotn 
top to bottom^ beginning at the left top corner of the pages* / have zcondered 
u'bdher this custom might In any ^ay date the arrival of the Arabs—date 
stiii quite uncertain—{^r give any idea of tchere they came from. The actual 
Malagasy tribe proper^ the IIoLa, are straight-hatred, and are supposed to 
have come from the direction of S.E. of .Madagascar. The language is 
certainly Matayo-Polynesianj and it has spread all over the island, and 
there are hardly any remains of Bantu xcords except perhaps in place name<. 
This points to the arrival of the Malay type having been very early, 

Nofc^ did these Malayan Alatagusy perhaps bring in the writing at a 
very early date —^i.e. before ihe A sabs came? ff so^ it is strange there are 
no inscriptions surviving, though as wood h the medium, they might have 
all perished,^ 

I myself think it is unlikely that the UTitii^ came before the Arabs, but 
that the arrival of the Arabs may be much earlier than generally supposed. 

The Latin scApt introduced by missionaries early in the nineteenth 
century soon dr&ue out the Arabic script, and it Is noze only used In a few 
fjui-of-the-way villages^ though ihe books are stilf used by diviners. 

The problem mentioned by the Bishop of Madagascar is much roorc 
plicated than it appears to a layni^m. Malagasy, the nativ e language of Madagaadnr+ 
js^as We loiaw, quite different from all ihe other African languages; it belongs to 
one of the mc?st widespread lEnguistic families in the w'orld, Alalavo-Polyncsian. 
But w'e don t hnow either when this form of speech iivas introdiiceJ into 
Madagascar, or whether successi%'ely there was any direct rclatmnshsp betxvccn 
the Malagas^'^-speaktfig population and the other groups of the famiiy. What vve 
do know'p or rather we think we know', is that the nativ'es of Madagascar, the only 
one of the main branches of that linguistic family, had no script befnre the invasion 
of the Arabs. Have w^e now' to revise our fapinion? Liesidcs, it is perhaps not generally 
known that various Matayo-Polynesian puoplesi cmplo^yrd vcriicat sviiems of 
vvriting- 

iy5 
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On the other hand^ it Is quiitr pussibltr ikut ihn vi-rtk-iil direct eljii of writing 
was intrrtduccd under Chinese intluence^ either by eurly Aruh tradersorbyMalayo- 
Folyncsiaii immigmnls; in any case^ at n ver\" early periuJ, FinaJly, there is also 
the pcjssibllin^ of some Enfliieneen probably an indirect one (Ehruu 3 ;:h sfmth'Vi'esrem 
India?), of the very active Nesiorian missionaries. \^'liatercr the rcsiitt of ihe 
research on this question may be* some important points of the hiscoiw' of that 
te^fion will Ka^t to be revised. 

^04 

Mention has been made of ihe various languages for wliieh the 
Arabic script has been adopted and the languages, to which it has been 
adapted {Fig. 138). There are^ however^ some instances in w hich scripts 
may be considered as in part adaptations, the shapes of their letters being 
arbitrary inventions and not imitations of the signs of the prototype* 
I should include the following three scripts into this categdry” 

I—Yei^idi Cryptic Script 

I'hc sect of ^'ezidis CDnstitute a c(^mmunlt>' of about 35,000 people ^ con- 
ceoirarcd mainly in the llsluj Sinjar and Shaikh ^Ad^ disiriets of northtm Iraq; 
some Vt7adis live in Syria (be .Aleppo), Turkey (Martlin and Djarlirkr) and in the 
Caucasus (TiAts, and in .Azerbaijan). Their origin is uncerioin^ they seem to 
be niainly of Kurdish racre. 7 ’hey speak Kurnianji, a Kurdish dialcirc, but also 
Arabic, l*hgy are called also "deviUworshippei^'' because of their rcIlKinn, which 
is said to be based on the pTopitiation of the Evil Fri^CJp]^^, cetmed MeUk 7 ciwf, 
I he "‘Peacock King"; their religion h on the whole a stran-Be mimure of paganism, 
Islamp Christianity, Judaism, Zoroastrianism, and orber creeds. Ic is easy to 
undctsiand why They employ a co'ptic script, if one consideni the faci that they 
live antotij^sE the ^loslems whom they haie and by whom they are ImLcd. It h 
written in the Vezidi holy books^ "If any Yezidi hears a Moslem In prayer he should 
kill ihe !Mosleni or commie suicide/" while one of the niosi scomful cspr«sion5 
of ihe Moslem neighbours Is Ya {hn YezrUi ! ‘'O ihoun, son of Yezid^f 

For the Vczidis, str Henry Fidd and J, B, Cllubb, TVw Y^zidh, Suhibba, 
atid Hitler Tribes 0/ Imt^ iind Adjacfirt Clcneral Scries in Anihrnpnlog>\ 

Number 10, Menasha, Wisconsin, U.S.A., 1^43; jff also the blbliciertiphv men¬ 
tioned There on p^ 17, 

Curiously enough, the Fleld-filuhb monog^raph docs not mention the nvo 
m^n holy hooka of the Yezidis, and their cryptic script. The two btioks are 
Ktiab n;->/t4cA Ua, A.r>. 1162^3), the "Book of the Revelation", a kind of New 
Testament, sttrtbuicd to the secmiBry of iihaikh \Adl, the founder of the 
community of the \ ezidis, and Mhkhaf Retfi, kiinivn also as Madmf-i rash or 
MMft^ Resh ica. A.D. i 345 ; 3 ). the "Black Bfxik,*" a kind of Old Testament, 
artribuied to Khasan sl-Boshi. Fhert am also poenis attributed to Shaikh 'Adi 
sfries abiKUi *Adi and VezidI notabilities, gencalojdcsj and proclamations! 

An edition of these ’lireran' monuments^' is writren in a hitherto unknown 
senpT. 

1 he ahyairceh Consists of Imise pages^ made of firre B^^^h^-s^klti parchment; 
the pages arc roughly shaped in the fomi of a crescent moon, the sun, the earth, 
iwo rivera, a man's head with two cars or horns, and so forth. The pages are not 
numbered, but at the bottom of ench p&j>e is written the word with which the 
rest page begins. Each page contains ifi tines of w riting. Since r^i w hen these 
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buuks were published in “Amthkosw," Vt, pp, v^riaus ^hotarB have dv-ak 

wiih this matter^ Profesaor Mingaqa (“T*iE Jui'MNAL of the R<iV. AsIat^ Soc./* 
I9i6p pp. 507-1^^ and 19^ t, pp. 1J 7-1^) eouildercd the booha to be forgeries of the 
last century. His opinion has l^en accepted by various scholaiB, such as Roger 
L^escot (jef his eK^celtcnc nmnutil, Enqu^te rwr /ej c/e Syiif ei c/m Djetti 

Siritljar^ "M^MOIRES t>£ L'Ix^TIWT FfiAS^JIJS DE Damas," V, Eleyrtjuth, 193 ^). 

Others hoEd that the doubt of authenticity' Is urLWarranted. (fee^ for instance^ 
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Fiij. 138—^Specimens of .Arabic character laJapted to tioti-Scmitic latiguapies 
(These specimritS ate a roui^h verfcpqn of the letser repradueed on p. 396) 

I, Urdu (letter written hy Mt. Said Ahmed, AH.sj»iant lecturer at the [.qndon School 
of Onenta] and African Studies), SwahiEi, by a ^an^ibari (letter writtm by \fr. Sa'id 
Hiliit Kl-BlJiily (A^sislanl I^ecsufcr at the same ^hoo|> 
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GiuH>ppi^ Furlant* Utiigionf dei Ynidit 1530, and "Ru'ISTa dsuu S-n.’Di 
ObiiiNtai-i'', 1933, pp. 97-132, and 90 forth). 

However, there is no doubt that the curious, probably cryptic, 
script of the Yezidis exists or existed. Fig. 139, i shows its alphabet, 
and Fig. 139, 2-3, repraduce two specimens. The script is partly based 
on the Persian-Arabic writing, and partly on the Latin alphabet, but the 
majority of signs do not resemble cither Arabic or Roman letters. The 
date of urigiti of this script is uncertain. 

.According to Professor Furbni, not only was the Persian-Arabic 
alphabet the prototype 0/ the new script, but the texts must have first 
been written in the Persian-Arabic alphabet, and then transcribed in the 
new cryptic script. It is quite possible; the phonetic values of all the 
letters of the neiv script are identical with those of the Persian-Arabic 
letters. On the other hand, the shapes 0/ the signs of the new character 
are quite different, with the exception of a few letiera, such as /j. and 
tp. The great majority of the letters seem to be arbitrary' inventions, based 
mainly on geometric elements, such as straight strokes, little squares, 
triangles and circles, angles, and so forth, and some are similar to Latin 
letters having geometrie forms (I, V. T, L. etc.), but they have quite 
different phonetic values. 


11—Ball] Alphabet 

'I’here arc some manuscripts extant, which are couched in the Uhotia 
of Baltistan, or Balti, a Tibetan dialect spoken by about i^o.ooo people, in 
the province of Dattistan, formerly an independent state, and now part 
of the cx-St3te of Kashmir. These manuscripts arc written in a script which 
according to Sir George -A, Grierson {Lingtiittic Surrey' of Indta, Ili-i, 
pag- 33 perhaps invented at the time of the conversion of the 

Pattis to Islam, about a.d. ]40o. 

Three hinds of signs can be noted (Fig. 139, 4): 

(1) Some signs have the shape of Latin capital letters, but the phonetic 
values are not the same; in some cases there is a likeness (K representing g, 
P representing A, and R representing /), in other cases, there is nosimilarity 
at all (a reversed 8, that is g, represents an r, an E represents an «), 
I think that we may conclude that the inventor of the Balti scripts knew 
the Latin alphabet, and with purpose avoided giving to its signs the same 
phonetic value. 

(2) Some signs (k. M, ts, ng, th, etc.) have purely geometric fonns, 
such as combinations of littie squares and straight strokes. 

(3) A few signs represent various sounds which arc distinguished by 
the addition of diacritical marks; for instance, the sign b with a point 
below it, represents a fi, with a point to its left, represents a /; an j with a 
point to its left, represents the sound lA, and so forth. 

(4) The vocalization is rather peculiar; it is not unlike the Indian and 
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Ethiopian systems. U'here are six vowel marks: short a, long a\ i, u 
and H. With iht exception of the long indicated by a kind of capital f 
(S) above the consonant with which it is connected^ all the other vowels 
are represented by signs marked at the bottom left hand of the connected 

IvKiTA or V 9 o P n t » t)i tn 


I dlifk F ' £ r f w I| V E 1 tit H ^ Ik y 


m r\ LTtk 

ljn.^jlD 2 |Pil^ Jil 

oni Jm M 

^ Jl» nhftW* 

ijl qn- 

^ 0 Ja q ^ >* 

^ q-i 


m^hfr 
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I, Tht YKidi cr>'pilic Blph 4 il.'Hrl. Spirdfucns 

fram thr Yezidi KiUth iit^Jtthi:rh and MufdMif Ri^h 
twEcordiriR to P. H^nfi^ruwr MjiHF)r 4 , Spctrsnitii 
frtim ihc Bairi script (Ss, Juhn's Gt^i^pcl, iii, i6\ 
with imnslitcniriAii unJ ttunjETflTiiJTl irtln English 
(sicconiing to Sir G, Ar Grierson), 5 , The .Scitnult 
alplmbrl 


jxi a H N 

R V*E isJ dtS. 

J* Jfe Jm 

JE;^^ gyjg-5 titf 

+ iRff fl-f Rtse 

hh^^ft-Iuk thap-tuAu ifrft khitri 
LSvlng-^hort riwivE, his 


CAfl khuM-si hkari tui-kha 

i tV'bat say-if, God-hy hla 

cAA^i-ZifA iya-kkan ku» mu' 
faith-»ori piakin^ all not die. tlmt- 
f>aise khoHji-iah hrtant * d«k~pi 
from Mm-to faitlifal bEfng^oncs-^of 

hu ehik'hu miitf i A’Aoji fhi- 

son Qi^W-QUE gave ; thys liim-by incn' 


yut-po-iah 

lund-to 


^btshhd^i r d ^ ^ f 

r\i>z <j >?z 

f k I m n h y i u a a e 


letter: short a by a dash (—), e by an oblique stroke, f by a hook, o by a 
kind of comma, and a by a curl. The final consonant (that is a consonant 
W'hich is not followed by a vowel) is marked bv a point on its top. 

On the whole it may he said that the inventor of this script knew 
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various i^criprs and made ample use of his knowledge. Kor the Liitin 
alphabet, see point (1)* ^I'he direction of writing of the Balti script -from 
right to left—and the diacritical points, seem to indicate that the inventor 
was mainly influenced by the Arabic script. l‘he vocalissalicin may indicate 
Indian influence, "J'he signs, however, are arbitrar3=' inventions, 

NowadaySp the educated Baltis employ mainly the Persian-Arabic 
alphabet, Avhich is most unsatisfactor>' and misleading. For the Balti 
form of Speech see A. F. C. Read, Bafti Granirmir ('^'Fhe Rov. .\siatic 
Socirrr/’ London, 1934), which, ho^revtr, does not mention the script 
examined above. 

Ill—SomaJi Alpha but 

I his script, called locally aUMiabu/i fit- issmmfiyyak, " the Osmiinya 
script/' from the name of the inventor, has been created recently for 
the Somali bni^ge by 'Isman Yusuf, son of the Sultan Yusuf 'All, 
and brother of ^Ali Yusuf, the last sulmn of Qlbia. 'Isman Yusuf 
belonged to the tribe of Hal Vaqub and the sub-tribe of ‘Isman .Mabmud 
(Italian Somalia), 

Previously an attempt was made by Shaikfi Awes of the Cunfnitemity 
Qadiriyyah (who died in 1909) to adapt the Arable alphabet to Somali, 
but withutit success. 

*lsi^n Yusuf had a good knowledge of Arabic, a fairly good knowledge 
of Italian, and probably also of the Kthtopic script, and he made the 
maximum use of the various elements found in the three system* of writing. 

The new alphabet consists of 23 consonants, arranged according 
to the order of the Arabic alphabet, with the addition of the five t owels 
i, w, p, a, e (as pronounced in Italian). I.ong vowels are treated in two 
ways: (i) hy the addition of an a/ep/j to the a to express the Jong a,- of a 
It' to the M to represent a long 1/, and to the 0 to represent a long 0: uf ay 
to an I and to an e to represent respectively a lung i or a long e. (a) The 
long vowels e and o can also l>e represented by the signs et and 00, 

The origin of the Somalian alphabet {Fig, 139. 5) can be analvsed as 
follows: 

(1) The general idea of the alphabet, with distinct signs for the 
Consonanis and vowels, came from the Italian script; also the direction 
of writing, from left to right, was adopted from Italian. 

(2) I’he order of the letters and the way of representing the long vowels 

are based on the Arabic alphabet. '' 

(j) i he general ductus of the script is reminiscent of the [-thioiMC 
script. 

(4) The signs are generally arbitrary inventions; there are, Jiowever, 
some which are like Latin letters, cither capitals or minoscule, either 
in print or handwriting (H, A, A, /). or Arabic letters or else Fthiopi 
signs, but the phonetic values do not agree. 
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NON-SEMITIC OFFSHOOTS OF 
AR a:\iaic branch 

‘' A L p H A B £ T Follows R e l i g i o 

It has been spiiJ in referenct to the Arabic alphabet ""that if "tnide 
rolloAx^ the flag/ the alphabet follows religion/* This was also true of 
various other alphabets of Aramaic origiTi. some varieties of which became 
the sacred scripts of ihe hve great faiths of Ask—^Zoroastrianisin, Judaism^ 
Christianity, Buddhism and Islam. We may add Xeatorianisiii and 
Manicharism (jff the preceding Chapter)t and perhaps alao the faith 
of the Armenians. The importance of the Aramaic olTs?hoots is eveii greater 
from the linguistic point of view; indeed, besides the various peoples of 
Semitic speech who employed alphabets of Aramaic origin {see preceding 
Chapter) many peoples speaking other languages, such as Indo-Iranian. 
Ihirki and Mongolian, have adopted and adapted to their speech^ alphabets 
derived from the otTshoots of the Aramaic branch. 

Ku.\kOSHTUJ Script and the Pi^oblem of Indian 

W R I T I N c s 

The question of the origin of the Indian scripts is one of the most 
fascinating problems m the history' of writing. Many Indian scripts and 
oFshoots of Indian writing exist to-day used for longues belonging to 
various linguistic groups. A great number of inscriptions have been found 
in India, engraved on rocks or stone monuments, on copper, bronze 
or iron, on precious metals, painted or engraved on poiicry'+ 

All these scripts seem to have descended from two protoivpcs^ the 
Kharoihthi and the Brahrm {that is, {ipi\ "“script"'). The latter may be 
considered as the national Indo-Aryan system of writing and the true 
parent of the great majority of the Indian scripts, while the influence of 
the Khiiroshthi script on other Indian writing seems to have been 
negligible. On the other hand, while the origin of the Kbaroshthi seems 
to be evident, the origin of the Brahmi is still uncertain and hotlv discussed. 
We shall deal wRh the latter in the next chapter; here we must mention 
the Kharoshthi, which is called also Bactrian (from the ancient district 
Bactria), Indo-Bacirian, Aiyarip Baciro-Pali, north-western Indian, 
Kabulian (so tenued by Faulmann), Kharostri, and so forth. 

lli»wevcr, the term Kharoshthk ij now commonly used. In a Chinese Buddhistic 
work bf A.D. 668 this aricivnt iettn ivs.? already in. use. It has been varioiisU" 
explained, as (i) connected with Kharoahtha (kluira&shfha, *'as3-lip"). the 
supposed creator of this sL-rlpt; (2) as used to indicate ihe barbartc peoples, Turks 
ond Tibetans, on the nnrfh-western boundfiries of India; {3) asi wmiteLifcd with 
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the Sanskrit name of Kashgar^ (4) tts the Indian corruption of kharaatla or kh»ra~ 
pasta (the rndD*Ar)>iui khara nicAtiin^ "ass>" and the Iianic poita, ‘’stin”), the 
‘'ass-akin," implytnit that this script had been employed for H-riting on ass-skins; 
(S) the must probable theory seems to be that an Aramaic word iikt khaTott}sa 
became, through popular etymology', the Sanskrit w'ord khorashtha. 

Coins and Inscriptions 

fvharoshthi has been known for a long time, as many Indo-Greek 
and Indo-Scythian coins benveen 175 b.c. and the first century a.d. 
were written in this script, but its greater importancx: was realized after 
the discovery, in 1836, of a Kharoshthi inscription incised on a rock in 
the vicinity of Shahbaagarht (on the Indo-Afghan borders) giving a 
translation of Asoka’s {see next Chapter} edicts, belonging probably to 
251 B,c, 

Other Docummis 

l-,atcr, tnany other Ivharoshthi docijiiients tvert founds f^or instance, 
in the twenties of this century. Sir Aurtl Stein discovered in Niya and 
Lou-lan, Eastern Turkestan, many interesting Kharoshthi documents 
written in Indian ink on wood, skin and paper, belonging mainly to the 
third century A,i). An important Kharoshthi Buddhist manuscript, 
apparently of the second century' A.n, had previously been found in Eastern 
I urkestan. The most recent Kharoshthi inscriptions seem to belong to 
the fourth-fifth centuries a.d. 

The dating is, however, not always easyi only about ,^0 inscriptions 
are dated. An additional chronological difficulty is that the dated inscrip¬ 
tions, although indicating years, months and days, do not specify the 
era. The majority of the inscriptions were discovered in ancient Gandhara, 
now eastern Afghanistan and the northern Punjab. 

The Script 

Kharoshthi is not a monumental, but a popular, cursive, commercial 
and calligraphic script. The direction of writing is from right to left 
(Fig. 140, 2), although there are some few inscriptions and of more recent 
date written from left to right. The numeral signs are characteristic 
(Fig, 140, 1). 

It is now commonly accepted that the Kharoshthi script (Fig. 140) has 
descended from the Aramaic alphabet; this theory' is based on two important 
facts, the likeness of many signs haring similar phonetic value, and the 
direction of writing. The connections of the Aramatans wHth India have 
been proved by the .Aramaic inscription on the stone found at Taxi la on 
the Ilydaspes of the third century B.c. (ree p. 255). 'Fhc Kharoshthi script, 
however, must have originated in the fifth century* a.c., in north-western 
India, at that time under Persian nilc, which was the best medium for 
the spread of the Aramaic speech and script. 
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It itiav'- be assumed that the Brahmi had sfime influence on the origin 
or evolution of the Kharoshthi^ eapecially (1) in regard to the vocalization 
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of the script, the vowds being indicated by small circles, dashes, 
modifications of strokes, and so forth (Fig. 140). which in appearance 
transforms the script into a syllabic writing; (a) the addition of signs 
for sounds (such as hit, gh, dk) which do not exist in .Aramaic; and 
(3) the direction of writing in the later stage of Rharoshthi, 

It I B L 1 O G R A P H Y 

G. Budikr, Indisciie Pal^rapitie, Snashour^, iSg.6 (published in English in 
1904 bj' J, F, Fleet, aa an Appendix of *'Inuian .Antiquary’'J. 

F. Scnari, MS. Dutrruil At Rhint, ‘'Journal Asj.atique," 1S9S : L'rVjrrri>//i>if 
da vase tie the aame journal, 1914, 

S. Levi, in "UtlLLET. VB. l'IvOOLE FjUNC, D’ExTftEME-ORtE.Vr/' 1902, 1904, cu*. 

E, J, Rapstin, in "Joinoi. op the Rov, Asiat. fioc,,” 1904; , 'f 

Kitmothtiu ImcriptiQia, London. 1905, 

A. M. Boyer, ias^iptions de Takht-i-Bahi, etc., "JciiftxAL .AsiaticUE" 
1Q04, 191 Ip nnd S£P forth^ 

Kcinow, BntTiBgtf, '^Srna'NGSB. D. PRtxas, Akau. pi:n 

’tVissEsscH," 1916; in "DEtrrsL-HE LiTFfiATiR^ 5 ;EiTi;No,‘' 1924; CorpMr I»„w,p- 
tionum hiJieaniiii. Vol. II, Pan I, Kf,art>shthi Intmpriofis, 1929. 

KhttrosiitM' iHscriptians Diseoietcd hy Sir AurtI Slein in Chiiiete Turkestan etc 
litoi /*W6. r, 19 / 3-1 f edited by A. M. Boyer, E. J. Rapson. E. A?n»rt and V. s’ 
AodIlv 3 vijls,, Oxford, 19204 1927 gnd 1929, 

T. Bum>w. Tile Lauguage of ike Kharosktln r>oeimtentsfrom Ciiinese I’urkesmn. 
Cambridge, 1937: -4 TraiulatiouoftheKiwrotiithiDofiiwetitefTfiiiiChirieK Turkestan, 

London^ ]94Qr 

Persian or Iranian Scripts 

Gruerai Sketch 

When the Seleudd empire fell to pieces, the Greek daminioii of ifa esatem 
ponion teased for ever, and a North Iran d^masty hecanie the overlords of 
these landji. Arsacca (ea, 248 jt.c,) was the founder of the new dvnast)', whom we 
know as Panhian; the indigenous name is unknown, the Pewians called this 
iwpuloiion Panhavn. They seem 10 have spoken a North Iranian dialect akin to 
SogJtan {see below), and lived in the mountainous countrr souih-^ast of the 
Caspian Sea. Mithridales 1 {m. 170*138 P.C.), occupying Media and Babvlonio. 
became the real founder of the strong Parthian empira. which fimght long ivars 
w^th the Kumans. The latter never had domininn over the Purthianst the defeat 
of Cnuius in S 3 b.c. marks the end of the peiicid when Europeans wera rulers 
of Mesrjpolaniia. until the World War. J9i4-t9i8, 

About the year a.p. 210, the Panhiiin rule itself, that is the .Arsatid dvnasrv 
came to an end. ' but ihcir successors were not the Romans but the Sas^iana' 
“-*,1 and Oriental dynasty, which lasted ilEI the cominJ 

ot lslj4in+ rht new inocniirchy ivas strangEy Persian ^ rtprc^sk-ntlng i revival df the 
Persian nationality and the Znroiistriiin religion, and the new King of Kinns 
hctian to dream of restoring the dominion of Darius nnd Xentes over Avr« .Jrt 
.Asia Minor." (burkirt). 

Ptihiatt 

Cuneiform was the Persian writing of the AchsemeniJ Empire (j« 
Part I, Chapter .\[), during which the Aramaic speech spread more and 
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more. It employed even in oEciai dcjcumerits, so also under the 
Arsacid dynasty (2|S bx*— z^o)- 

Wheclier or not the Persians of the Achajmenid period employed tltc 
Aramaic script for wTiting Iranian or Persian for the purpoi^-s of dailv 
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Fiji. ^41 — It 7 'Kl“ Pu|l]al^i 
(Persian^ Jninianj aEpbuheis 
lufnparcd witEi eIic Aramaic 
and Sfigdiun scripts 

S, 'rhi£ alphaFvE u« 

empiciyed in ihis ^nJ citTtTuty A.D. 
i-a , 'J"hc alptuahfit of the AnmiiiiL: 
papyrr fnini Kppt (j) and its 
pbonefic ^'ulues {1), 
a. "ITic riorth-w^'sf ern pa hlrt^'ip nlso 
Icrmial PiLh] 4 Lvik «i r An;acld r 

4, Tile Hcnpt of the docyments 
from the PahSniT dneumenrs from 
AvwniiD (tint ctfitllty n.C.). 

5, lln: aoLJth-w««||^T^l [‘iihbei, 
aU^> Errmcd Paf^ik or l^ELsanidfi, 

6, line Ace^ini alphulitl, 

7* Phoneric vuluts^ 


3, The Avesi^t iilpliiitict 


life, there is al preient no evidence to determine, hut subsequentlv ihe 

Aramaic writing was so employed, and from Jt tlic Pahtavi alphabet Js 
derived. ^ 

I he Persian or Iranian language spoken, in its various dialects, in 
the aforementioned Arsadd period and during the Sasanid dymastv 
(a,d. 226-651) is called middle Persian to distinguish it from the early 
IVfsian of the Achajmenfd period and the neo-Persian of the Islamic 
period. Middle Persian or Iranian is also called Pahlavi or P«hlevi. 
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Aramaic **Idfogratiis" 

Pahbvl was formerly supposed to be a mixed form of speech and 
“one of the most enigmatical Janguages known to have existed” (M. Hatig, 
1870), Nowadays it is kno\%'n that the foreign elements found in the 
Pahlavi inscriptions and other written documents are merely "ideogtams,** 
which prove to be obsokte Aramaic words. They were w'ritten in evolved 
ligatures of Aramaic letters, and read not in Aramaic^ that is the original 
language, but in Pahlavi. There are similar instances in English, 
abbreviated Latin “ideograms" (such as d., £, e.g., A'o., i.e., elc.) 

being read not in Latin, but in English (“pence," “pound,” “and,” “for 
example,” ‘'number,” "that is,” “and so forth”). Sir Ellis .Minns reminds 
me of the “ideogram" viz. commonly employed in English: “In reading 
aloud usually rendericd by ‘namely* ** (A. 11. Murray and others, A Neto 
Ei^lhk Dsclianar\', Oxford, 1928). The term is an abbreviation of Latin 
videlicet (stem of videre, ‘to see,’ + licet, ‘it is pemtis3ible’)=“th3t is to 
say,” “namely,” “to wit”; the js represents the ordinary mediaeval Latin 
sy'mbol of contraction for ei or —ei (Murray). However, the Aramaic 
“ideograms** are very' numerous in Pahlavi documents; all pronomina, 
conjunctions, as well as many nouns (such as “day,” “month”), and verbs 
art expressed by "ideograms,*’ to which Pahlavi fiexional terminations 
are simply tied on. 

A typical example .dtaJt an shaii (“king of kings,” “great king,’* 
“emperor"), which regularly occurs in the titles of the Sasanian kings, 
and is written with the Aramaic ideogram mtk'n mlk' {malkiin inalka). 

“'The Parsis possess, ap|.xircntly f^rom old times, an almost complete 
list of these “ideograms,” that is the Frahang i Ptddavift, or Pahlavi- 
Pazand Glossary, a systematic dictionary-, in which for every ideogram 
Iranian pronunciation is given.” There are, however, many errors due 
ID the ignorance of the copy ists. 

Pahlavi Alphabets 

At the end of the third or during ihc second century b.c., the Persians 
created for their own language the alphabet termed Pahlavi or PcliIevL 
ITiis term, derived from Parthaca of the inscriptions of Darius (Greek 
Parthyahif f.atin Porthi), means simply “Parthian,” and indicates that 
both the speech and the script developed in Parthian times. Other 
linguistic, graphical and historical evidence points the same wav. 

It is far from clear how the Pahlavi system of writing developed. It 
cannot have been the creation of an individual, because in that case the 
system W'ould have been more consistently worked gut. and the almost 
contemporary appearance of two or more varieties would be inexplic-able. 
It may. therefore, be assumed that the Pahlavi scripts were a natural 
development from local cursive Aramaic scripts. 
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VVe can diiHmguish at least three varieties of the Pahfavi alpha heis 
(Fig. 141-142); 

(r) The north-western Pahiavi (that is the script of the Partlitans), 
lermcd also Pahlavjk or Arsacid, mainly on coins and gems of the Arsacid 
dynasty (Fig. 141, 1. eoL 3). 



Fpi^. 14J—of cimh^e castctn Pohlavi 


(2) The south-western Pahlavl (the script of the Persians, strictly 
speaking), termed also Parsik or Sasanian. in t^vo forms, monumental 
and cursive (Fig, 141, 1,1:01,5). Fhere are also varioiis monumental inscrip¬ 
tions; while the Arsactd dynasty was considered to be foreign, the Sasanids 
rated themselves as a national dynasty^ and following the tradition of 
the great Aoh^menid kings, they immortalized their deeds in rock 
sculptures and inscriptions* 

(3) ^ he eastem Pahlavi, of which onJv a cursive form is known 
(Fig. 142}. 


The Saipf 

In the adaptation of the hventy-two Semitic letters to the Iranian 
language, the following modifications were introduced: al^pk was adopted 
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3S &; to as tv as con sons ni y or vowel 1; g was given two forms, one for 
jf. and the other for gh (y); both the letters / and r coyld denote either 
the / or the r;p represented either the p or the /; the samekfi was adapted 
for the sound y, and the slim for the sound sii. The s«de (emphatic s) was 
adopted for the sound ch. 'I'hc letters Ae, /r//j and ‘aytn appear only in 
Semitic words. The^ used as^A was distinguished from the original form 
by the addition of the sn-catled aspiration-stroke. This alphabet was, 
obviously, not sufficient to express all the Iranian consonants; therefore, 
some letters were used also for related sounds, the p for w; the t also for 
d, dll, and sametimes for t/i (in some instances a modjficaiion of the wee/r/j 
was used as th ); the eft w^s employed also as j' (cA), but sometimes the letter 
til was used for the same sound. The hei was adopted for the sotind ft 
or / (A/i). 

Final consonants were ftdlowed by a tc (in good manuscripts, only 
after h. p, rA, k, tc and g). In the inscriptions, a peculiar sign, read by 
some scholars as a long f, is used as closing vowel. Long vowels in the 
middle of the words w ere denoted by uleph. or yW (with two “suhlincar" 
points) or w, but the yad and the ttfluc could denote also the short / or n, 
respectively, whereas the sound a was marked almost only before aleph. 
Out of the compounds v + p, and v -j- b, two special ’A vesta lettei s 
were formed to distinguish the aspirant tF from the sound f. 

Through a steady modification of sounds, when at the same timr . 
the script was preserved, the T’ahlavi writing became more historical than 
phonetic. 


The Avesta 

The most famous of the Persian indigenous scripts is the Poland or 
Aicsta alphabet, the script of the sacred Persian literature. It is a most 
cursive script of fifty signs (Fig. 141). Its origin is unctnain. In my opinion, 
unlike the Paldavi scripts, it is an artificial creation, in which the inventor 
used both I'ahlavik and Parsik elements, and his knowledge of the Creek 
alphabet. 

Tilt Iranian or Persian or i^roasirian sarred literanin; is ciillcd this 

term comes from thu >[iddEr Persian or Pahkvi form tK-iiiak, which acliniare 
prefer to read upaitak; the Paaand form is atasta. and the Sanskrit term iwrV/n 
At islatak or Atistaveni denotes ".Avesta-speech.’’ The nriRin of the wutd is 
wncertain; F, C, .Andreas, the Ciermnn authority on the subject, sugecsted a 
derivation from upurfa, nieaninp ‘ foundation,” '’ftmndatiQn-tfjtt,” yp. „l denotes 
the trudiriDna] explanation of the A vesta tests lumdcij down by the trad it Eon at 
schools, which served as the foundation of the Pohlavi tmnsliition reduced to 
WTtfing, llic tcim '‘Zendnvesta,” still popularly used fapptrinii the tenn “Zenil” 
to the Linipjii^e in which the Bieied w ritinff .Avcitta was composed I is a misnomer 
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The Avesra literature was composed in a dialect now called ^'Avcstic^‘ nr 
simply ^'Avesra." According to the Pansk, "nothing i%-hich nor written in 
this dialect can claim to be canaidcred as part of the sacred literature/* On the 
dthcr hand, there U no other document eairant^ whether irksetiptiun or profane 
yteniturep writteri in *'Avearic/" 'I'he original home of this dialect is unknown. 
Hie Avesta liieniiare is a complex collectinn of wiitings, containing the liturgies, 
the solemn xnvocatEons^ ptayers, etc., and Is still used amongst Parai* 

as 'ihble"" and '*Frayer-bcKik," in Indio (where there are uhout Parsi^) 

and in Persia (about 10,000 Paraia)+ 

The manuficripfea of the A vesta folh there furct inio two elaascs, the Indian 
(the oldest dating from the thirEeeniii and early fourteenth centary and 

the Ptirsian MSS. (which do not go further back tluin the seveiiteenih century, 
but surpass their Indian contempoori^ in point of correctness and carefulness 
of execution). Tho Iranian or Persian style of writing is vcr>^ vigorous cursive 
and oblique'* hand, whereas the Indian 5t>'k is rather straight and pointed/* 
(D, ^lackichan). 
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SoGDiAN Alphabet 

The wefe an iwcicnt popuktion speaLin^ an eastern dmiecc of 

middle Persian or Iranian, formerlv inhabiTcd eastern 'Turkestan; same 
groups ptnetraEtd as far as northern India and MongoHa. Sogdiona (Early Persian 
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Fi^. 14,5 1^ -^peeimen of Sfirgdsan 

writing. 2, Specimen of cufiLvc Koli 
Turki; thr« lin^i of Ki'fk Turfti ]tu^rs 
(ranimtin^ of 1^ si^nt^y with their 
phanetti: values in Manichitan script 

i-^rinen below each 3 Inc 


Sughuila, Avestie Si^ht/a, Gr. SogJiam. Lat. ScgJiaim), was a province of the 
Acha^i^enid empire, co^ponding lOughly to KamarLand and Bukhara, now 
Uzbekistan^ in the U.S.S*R, In Hellenistic time^ it was united with B^ctria^ 

SogdJan Avas nothing but a name until the beginning nf the twentieth century. 

In the first ec^th or eight centuries of the Chris tian era, the Chinese pm vinos 
of Sinkiang, or Eastern Turkestan, now' almost ivholly a sindy waste, was "a 
land of smiling dtjes with rich sanctuaries and monasteries stocked with nia'gniEcent 
libraries/* This ancient ''nieltlng-pot" of peoples of quite different formas of 
speech (Iranian, Indian, Tibct^, Chinvscp Turki, etc.), script, and religion 
(Mnnichxan, Nestarian, BuddbisT, and othcrsl is now inhabited by a sparse 
population mainly of Turkish tongue and Moslem religion. 
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The cpctch-mokEng discoveries of British-[ndijuip Gcmian^ Russian, Japanese, 
Frencih other cxpedJtions, have vielded extremely importEint results^ published 
by ihe di stove rers ihemselvcs: 

A. SielUp Aan^nt Khofaf}, F^ondon, 1907^ Sfrindm, 3 vols.^ London, 1931 i 
litftermufsi. Asia^ 4 v^ob-, Clxfordp rgi^S- 
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^iK- i44“nie So^dlan itml Uighur ulphubcts cumipEirLd with the Amniaic script 


alphiibet (1) wiih iu phonedc VaEiiCs (a). So^Jtan aip/id^et (3 
initjal 4i nicdtiil 5, fiftfl] with Its phonctLc miIuh (6X Ui^ktir aiphahfl 
C 7 i medial sli^s; 9p fiiiiai sifijm of the script employed in Astern Turkestan; 

10, initial sfipssp. andn iip final siEiu of die scripr of QuiaJf^hu ^^KnowloJiie whkh 
make* happy,*' an Uiifshur work eemposed in ia*fl 70 and prescrvicd in an Utirhijr 
manuscript written in 1440 at Herat ; 12, thp phonetic vtiEues of the lellcraj 
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A. 'GruL'fiwiFiJel, Aii^Kuiithd, licrlinn 1920; Itrttifrches irrch^hjgiijuft Atif 

Offfitrulff Paris, i 9j J. 

A. von Le Cf>q, Atif I Julius ^pureit iff Osi-Trirkiiftifi, LtipsicK 1926^ nnd oil'iers. 

The Sogdi^n speech and ^npi (Fig. 143-144) were \vide[y used in 
Central Asia for many Centuries^, and parLiculady in the second half of the 
first nnllennium a$ proved by the trilingual (Turki, Sogdian and 
Chinest) inscription of the niiitli century found in the vicinity of Qara 
Balgasun, on the Orkhon, the then capital of the ^ast Uighur Empire, 

Th]i atiiporLiint nioruiment seems lu murk the northern hniiT of the diffusion 
of ancient tiogdian, while its aouiherti limit scerns to be ti^arkcd by si stnne 
inficription, ennsEstin}]^ i>f 6 lines, diacovered m Ladiikh, on tht- l^ibctun frontier. 

Sogditin wus ueruRlIy for a longf linte ibe hirgua /mn^a tif Ci;ntnil .Asiq. 

As the result of the MongnliuTi and Arabian eunquests, Sogdian slowly died 
OUT, u]though '"a pour descendant" of it is sttll Id tut found in the vatley uf Vu]|;na'b. 

Many fragments of Sogdian manuscripts (Fig, 143, ^) were found 
in eastern Turkestan at lurfan; others were discovered at Ch’ien- or 
'rs’ien-fo-tung, the “Caves of the ''rhousand tSuddlus/* in Tun-huang, 
Kansu, N^-U, China. The manuscripts extant arc now in London (British 
Aluseum and Indio Office), Paris (BiE^liotheqtte Naiionalc)+ 1 Leningrad 
[.Academy of Science) and l^^^rhn (Prussian Academy of Science), 

The decipht:rment of Sogdian is due to the labours of various scholars, 
especially the Gemaans F, C. Andreas and F, \V. [Mueller, and the French 
R. Gauthiot, 1 he manuscripts are mainly of a religruus nature^ Christian, 
Manichiean or Buddhist. The earliest manuscripts extant (those found 
at 1 s’icn-fo-tung} t>clong to the second century a.i>., but the great majoritii' 
of the other texts belong to the eighth, and perhaps ninth century a.d. 

The Sogdian script (Fig. 144)^ of which there were a few' varieties, 
was, like the Semitic alphabets, purely consonanial, 1 he vowels a, j, 
and ij were often left unmarked, but sometimes they were expressed 
by the use of The cnnsonanis akph, y, and tc: fikph could express the 
long or short <?; v, the long or short i, or the long e; ec, the long or short 
w, or the long rx Sometimes, however, two nkph were emploved, or the 
combination nJeph-y or alcpft-u^^ 

IKc Sogdian script also contained some Aramaic ideograms, but 
not as many as the I’ahlavi scripts; lee above. 

'I’hc Sogdian alphabet descended from a local cursive variety of the 
Aramaic scripts, perhaps from early l^ahlavik; later, it was infiuenced by 
the Xestorians, as we may assume from the fact that inanv Sogdian 
manuscripts have been found dealing with Xestoriau Chrisiianity. 
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liven Iste, Pqrls, 1929 
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145—'t’urki runci 
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K O K T U B K 1 U LVS E S 

Th(j souihcm part of central Sibersa, north-vve^tem ^longolia and 
north-eastern Turkesitan have yielded many inscriptions belonging to the 
seventh and eighth centuries and some later fragments of manuscripts 
written in a script variously known as Orkhon-script (the first inscriptions 
having been found near the river Orkhon, to the south of Lake Baikal), 
or Siberian, or early Ttirkit Kdk Turki or pre-Islamic Turki, 

There are two forms of this script, the monumental of which a few 
varieties arc known (Fig. 145)^ and the cursive form (Fig. 143, a). "I’he 
monumental inscriptions are written in a runic character, termed Kok 
Turki runes, which Profesor Sir Eiiis H. Minns compares with the 
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Fig. T46 

1, Conipnrfson of (Teu¬ 
tonic) runc£ with Kdk 

Turk! rurn^s; 

2, Early Hungarian 

'Script 
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Germanic runic script (Fig, 146, 1), not for any phonetic connection, 
but because the forms assumed are similar, being conditioned by can’ing 
on sticks: indeed, actual objects have been found. 

'J'hc Kdk Turki script iv'as deciphered by the Danish scholar WilheJm 
Thomsen. The language of the inscriptions is early Turki, the oldest 
form known of the I’urkish tongue, which differs very widely from the 
Ottoman Turkish. Although the earliest inscriptions esetant belong to 
the seventh-eighth oenturies. the script must already have been in use 
in the sixth centuiy. 

The script was written either horizontally, from right to left, or in 
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vLTtical lilies^ under Chinese influence (?}, and consists of 38 letters. Manv 
consonanxs T-ary in form according to the intended vowel-aound, for 
instance, h has five forms^—for (i) kn, (2) ky, (3) ko or ku, (4) ka\ ke, hi, 
(5) ko or kii —^ other consonants haxe only txvo forms or even one 
(Fig. 145). It is thus a mixed sylbbk-alphabet system. 

Its origin is uncertain. It may have derived either from a local ^-arierv' 
of the Pahlavik script or else from the Sogdian alphabet in its early stage. 
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Early liuxcARiAN Script (Fig. 146, z) 

The scrip! of some mediaeval (sixteenth century - the earliest document 
belonging to A.D. 1501) inscriptions from Transylvania and southern 
HungaPr' is termed Szekler or early Hungarian; it seems to ha^ e descended 
from the Kdk *Furki script, but this is still an open question. Some 
scholars consider it as a cryptic script of the Szekler^, 

The isolated gmup of Kungarians settled in TranayKanfa, and eallLd Szekiers 
or S^kels. numbering about 450.000, are generally eonsidered as the purest 
descendants of the Magyars or Hungariana, who at the end of the ninth century a.d 
invaded the counti>' known as HiinRflr>. Some scholars, however, consider 
the SKcklers as a Finnu-Ugrian people, akin to the Hungarians. Others explain 
the word ss^ekAy as "'frontier guards,"* and hold chat the Szeklcrs were inma- 
planted to Transylvania in order to form a permanent guard for the frontier* 
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U TGii trn Alphabet 

Th*^ Uighurs, onginalJ>*'rcHL|Lii: OghuZp the "Nine Oghui;/^ were & strong peopEc 
of T’uHi! apei2ch. lltty livtfj in Mongolia and ShumnnSsti. Atiom the middle 
of the eighTh ten tun' A+o,, they invaded castem 'I'mrktaLfln, whefe they accepted 
the relogt&n of Buddha. I.jiicr, however^ their kingis eniLmized Manichsei-'im 
(«e p. 2i>2)p while a part of the populatmn were converted to Ncstorianijwn. 
Suctefiaivelvp they iTccame Moslems: r 

*rhe VMi Uighur empire of xMongriliiip which, had its capiia] at Qarw ISylgasun 
of to-dayp did not last long; it w'a.H destroyed about the middle of the ninth 
ceniurt\ From the cuhural angle it wm less important than the later Uighur 
kingdom of eastern I’urkesion, which was politicitlliy vveaker. The Uighurs ruled 
Kashgaria in the tenlh-«velfth centuries^ when they subdued the whole laiid+ hut 
intcntiix.ed with the local populatifin of [ninian origin ^ The assIniiitaLion tva^ S4» 
complete that they may con%cTiienlly be called Ironized Turks; ihc region became 
a true '"country of the Turka*" = "Turkestan." .After the conquesi by CVtinggiz 
Khanp the Uighurs retained a seini-autononiy for sonte tinte. 

The influence of the L'i^^hiirs on the neighbouring count lies js best 
illustrated by the use at the beginning of the thirtcenih centuri of the 
LTjghur alphabet as the script of the Mongolian Empire. 

'I'he Uighur alphabet (Fig+ 144) is an offshoot of the Sogdian script* 
The adaptation of this consonantal alphabet to the 'Vmki form of speech^ 
rich in ^'owelsp was not without difficulties. Generally, the vowels { and 
u were left unmarked. .At a later stage, it became the custom to use the 
letter ateph for a or rft and often a double akp/i for an initial a; y for i 
and L f not being disliniguished; ^ for u, 0, fi or 3 , f^y being often used 
for w or 0 when in the first syllable. In foreign words, many Sogdian 
spellings were adopted. 

The L'lghur script was written and read vertically. 
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\\ V", ItiKlkiv. L'klfrii^hi’ SprarhiknkrKiTitt, LcniEij*rfi<|, 192S. 


Mongolian Sett ipts 

^I'hf Mongols had no iniporiaitce Ijeforc the rarly rhirtcvnih century !>.. 
but then ChioKFiii^ Khan IVmuchin unite-Li .Mongnlij; jnd in a fcvi yi,ar& it* 
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daD^inion extended from Karril %q gouthcii] Russia. Tke .\Ionguliafi language 
bekngs to the Altaic Unguis tic fttmily. ^rongoEian dJaiLtes are now Spoken by 
tribes occupying the lemmrie^ from the Great Wall of China to the River Amur^ 
and across the Gobi Desert os far aa the Altai mounToius. The three principal 
dialects^ Khalkhn, Kalmuck stid Ruriat, ck> not differ much. Literary Mongolieui 
is that form of the Khalkba diaket which has been reducred to writing by 
the Lamas Snskya PandiaE, 'p^ag^-pa or and Tahoiishs Odser^ in the 

thirteenth and fourteenth c^inturies. 

The Mongok used the Uighyr as their offietaL language and script 
until 1272, when the script P^i-sse-pa or ^p'ags^pa, an adaptation of the 
Tibetan writing, was adopted for the Mongolian speech (^ee p. 355). 
This was replaced about 1310 by the Gahca or Kaliha [from ka^fekka, 
the "^r<i-script/’ the ""script” of the system ^*ka**)^ which was based 

£ a 'if j^rt j*-' At dij 4 ^ w 115! 

X :Pk& s> ^ T' ^ H .r #5 ^ rtf 

^ 1 ^ ki ^ ii U di ^ lit ^ II ^ ri 

^ 'n ^ ^ if' ^3 3 if ** <1 

^11 ^ 6a ^ Ih ^ da bu ^ rp 

if d ^kd ^bii jWo ^ dff Ih if " 3 - rtf 

^ & ^l-y ^ ^ dd ^ iu rw 

-f na JIM M ^1 tfft 1 dai ^ ^ 

vf Hd ^ "d ^ A 5 

FI _5" ^ u ^ tfi ^ dzt ^ a 

'it Ntf ^ ina fo ^ jfiJ 3 ** 

^ ^ Ht ^ tfu ^ *ii 

‘if ^ Ttdl ^ if Jr 06 

■J> H4^ dj jjiiT ^ iH -d) yu 3, defl ^ ^ 

Fig, 149—The Kalmuck alpbAbvi 

mainly on the Uighur alphabet, partly influenced by the 'ribetan script, 
ming the experience of the Pa-sse-pa system. 

During the fourteenth centur\% the GoJica alphabet (m which the 
Mongolian translations of the Buddhist Sanskrit and Tibetan works 
were written) developed and became the Mongolian national alphahet. 

The Mongolian script (Fig. 147) is written vertically downw-ards, 
perhaps under Chinese influence, but, unlike Chinese, the columns follow 
each other from left to right. As a systemi of writing it is imperfect,^ and A, 
d and o and ti, y and/, and others are written alike^ as a result, many 
words of widely different meaning are written alike, as, for instance, Jir/ii 
(**tong''} and ordu {“palace")- 
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Manchii Script 

The Mojichu populotionp speaking k suuthem I’ungus tangue, ^licd to the 
Tungua division of the Altoic linguistic gfnup* Knd no historJcail importanct; 
before the sev'cnteenth ccntuiy, NurhachUp who when he become cenperor in 
r6i6p assumed the name Ahkai Kulingga (in Chineaep TW JMwg, ^'Appointed by 
Kesven”), moy be considered as the creator of the Manchu script and literuturCi 
lliis consists mainly of inmslailoiis from, or imitations of+ Chinese works. 

Originally thn script w as a inE;rc adaptation of the JMortgolian alphabet 
to the Manchu tongue* In 1632^ some diacritical marks were added. In 
17483 the Manchu script was revised by the .Manchu Emperor of China> 
Ch'ltn-Jungp who according to Eradition chose one form of the 32 existing 
variants (Fig. 147). Manchu is writteni like Mongolianp in vertical columns 
running from left to right {Fig. 14S). 

Kalmuck Alphabet 

The Kalmucks^ a bninch of the MonKola, arc nomads who inhabit a ^ iist 
region of Mongolia, in the eastern pare of the l“ieii Shu-n range, on the western 
border of the Gobi Desert, spreading east into Kaiasti and w’tstwards to the 
Kalmuck Steppes, lliey also settled on the hanks of the Volga. 

The Kalmucks adapted the Mongolian alphabet tu their speech in 
1648, under the lama Zaya Pandita, The ICalmuck alphabet (Fig, 147, 
and particularly Fig. 149) is more precise than the Mongolian, 

Buriat Alphabet 

The Buiiat diakci bclongin^^ to the Mansjolian group, is spoken by about 
300,000 pcop!*^ in ihe provinces of Irkutsk and Transbaikalia tSiberia)* 

ITie Buriat national script of this □riemal branch of the Mongolian 
linguistic group, is the last descendant of the Mongolian alphabet. 

The Ru^ian alphabet has also been adapted to the BuriaE tongue* 
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PROilABLH OFl-SHOOTt^ OF ARAMAIC BRAXCM 
A It K N r A N Scripts 

A script for the Amientan languagep philologieallj' a luost itupomnt 
and independent member of the Indo-Eurupean family p was not introduced 
until the spread of Chriatianiry in Armenia and after the Armenian Church 
l>eeamc independent qr autocephnlic in jOg, In fact, about A,n, 400* 
St, Alcsrnp or Masht'oUc (the '"saint"'), in collahoratbn w'lth St, Sahak 
and a Greek from Samosata cal Jed RufanoSp was the creator of this script 
so excellenily suited to the .Armenian speech, d'he fifth century was also 
the Golden Age of Armenian literature, A famous school of tninslators 
(rhmj^tnanitchk'' or mrb thmgmaTiitchk\ -‘holy trans|arors"")p founded by 
St. Sahakp produced versions of the Hi hie from Syriac and Greek and 
of the masterpieces of Greece and Rome, The early Armenian codices 
extant generally belong to the twelfth century a,d. although—as Professor 
Bailey kindly informs me—there are a fevi’ earlier ones; for instance^ the 
facsimile of n Gospel MS. of A,D, SS7 was published at .Moscow in 1899, 
and E. Madcr published the facsimile of a manuscript of 9S9. 


Armenian 

AttncniEui—the S4une lau^niic which l^c^rd Uytun cansidered as rich 

lanetJticc which w-uuld amply repay anyone ihc rmuble of learning ft'*_can 

now’ he divided into (i) early or cla^ic .^mYenian. termed Grabat (from gnii 
'*to write" ), ihc "•wTitten language,which is stilE usinJ sis the learned and hturgioil 
language; and (a) the speech, the modem .Amieniim emptoyed since about 

the middle of the present miEcnmurn, The latter, termed Aifih^arhabaror AtJiharhtk 
(fftMii asfikiarh^ ‘'worJd"), is the language of the modem Armenian literature and 
of the newspapers, Tt has iwo main dialictSp the eastern .Amienian^ which is 
nearer to the Grabar and is spoken principally in the mother countrv', and the 
wesLtern diolecE spoken elsewhere, Easicm Armenian is the more correct. The 
differences are ehiefly grammatical and in the pronunctaiion of the comonanta 
h - p, g ^ k, and d - The Amienjan scripts ore used both for clA&sic Anticnion 
and for the vulgar forma of speech. 


XD?«-smrrjc offshoots of Aux^mic branch j2i 

Armenian Alphuhtt 

The Armenian alphabet originally contained 36 letters. Later^ two 
more sign& were added. There are nvo types, capitals and minuscule. 
In course of timep the Setters changed their outAvard semblance very slightly. 
Fig. 150 shows the Armenian alphabet. 

Origin of ArmmiQtt Writing 

According to Armenian tradition iherc was a previous unsaueco^ful 
attempt by the Syriac bishop Daniel to adapt the Greek alphabet for 
the Armenian speech. 
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The Amaenism alphjbet 


1, Order uf ihi? lisiitra; 2, 

3., Mlruwcute; 4, Phonetic 5, 

DifTcrcni i^ixmuticbiition;; 6p N^imei 
the letters. 


Among the various theories regarding the script on which Mesrop 
based his creation, the following are the more important: (1) A suggestion 
that the Armenian alphabet is based on the Greek; (2) that a cursive 
Aramaic-Persian, Pahlavi* alphabet wa:s the foundation with some Greek 
influence; (3) while the most recent theory^ advanced by the German 
scholar Junker suggests that both the .Armenian and the Georgian alphabets 
are based on the Pahlavik script (ree p* 307) with the addition of some 
letters of the .Avesta-alphabet. Greek influence, however, w^as felt in the 
creation of voweU. the direction of writing, and the upright and regular 
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po&iticsn of the characters, not in the form of panicular signs. 'I'he only 
criticism of the Utter theory is that not sufficient account has been taken 
of the inventive power of the creator. 

According to local tradition, St. Mesrop invented the consonants^ 
the4:£F//joifVojr (St,) Sahak, supreme head of the Armenian Church* added the 
vowels, and King AVamshapukh supported them by ensuring that the 
version of the Bible in the new script became sanctihed. I’he script uas 
the chief means of crystallizing .Armenian speech, Avhich was an important 
factor in upholding the existence and the unity of the Armenian Church 
and nation. 
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GEont^tAN Alphabets 

Georgian 

Gconeio, fhc ancient Colchis or Iberia, a part t>f southern CaucEsia, has been 
inhabited fmin about the Eqventb century B.C. b>^ Georgians (the iddiacnous term 
ia K'artli or K*arf*velnj)* tiumhering abnuc vno millions. A south-wesrern 
Caueatiimn language known locally as KVjrr'ir/iVriu is spoken; There are various 
dialects, ihc principal of which arc Kartlian, I^Ln}^re[mn with Laat, and Svanian. 
The conneciiorL of the Caucasian group of languai^es—which are of ihc agglutina¬ 
tive are also called Alamdian or Japhetic—ia atilJ uncertain. V\Tiile 

Some scholars {Friedrich Mueller, l^psius and Schuchardt) considered them as 
"isolated/' others found connectians with the Turanian linguistic group (t>e 
Morgan and Max Mueller), wlih the Semitic languages (Trombem) or with 
Sumerian (Ts'eretcli). In course of time, this tongue acquired many foreign 
elements, such as Aimcnian, Iranian, Turki and Russian. According to lin O- N. 
Kazara, who is of Laz extraction^ the physical type Throughout Caucasia is 
remarkably unifoim, representing—with some variations towards doEichccephaly 
along the Eimial uf the Black Sea coast—a marked bmehycephalic or round- 
headed tyi^r 
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Fig. 151 

I, The GcoiTjia.n Alphabet. 

i“3t Specimens nf the KhulBiiri 
(i.t, Xuflkhfl-Khutsuri) {3) aind 
Mkhcdruli (3) script^: pact of the 
Fatemo^ntr. 

iV.5.—1 have fini been^hlc torepraduce 
a specimen ot iKe proper uncieJ KhulsUtl. 
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^ QiSoii : 3^65; 

3 ^&o • 30054^6^6: ^sS 3 >i; 3 d 6 S : 
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THE ALPHABET 


Georgian Scripis 


earliest Georgian in^^criprions extant go back to the fifth 
centun' AhD* and the earliest manuscripts to the eighth centun^ A.D, 
The “golden age"" of Georgia was the twelfth and early thirteenth 
centuries under the kings David IL and George Ill, and the Queen 
Tamara, and lasted for almost a centurj^ until the defeat of George IV by the 
Mongols in 13:53. 


The Georgians formerly employed two scripts (Fig, 151)^ (1) Khiitsari 
'Spriestthe “ecclesiastical writing," an angular character, 
of 38 letters^ in two forms (capitals, Aso-niPavniJi, and minusculsi 
Nns/i/ia): see Fig. 151, 2; and {2) Mkhednili{mk/tt'itari, '‘knight, waiTior’')^ 
the script of "the warriors/* the '^military, lay” writing, in one form 
only, of 40 Jetiers (seven of them are obsolete, namely, long e and o, 
another variant of />, f, ph^ and an emphatic h): see Fig. 151, 3. ^ 


MkhedruJi is the script commonly employed at present in printing; 
a cursive form of w hich is slightly modified and contains frequent hgatureSp 
and is the Georgian hand-writing of to-day. 

Professor Bailey informs me that D^ana^ia (fiisiary 0/ Georgia, 1946, 
p* 94) has a plate IJIustrating the development of Georgian script from 
“ccckaiastical” to ^'civil” forms. 


I’he origin of the Georgian writing and the connection between its 
tw o main varieties are still uncertain. 

Trodiiionallv it is considered as a creation of St. Mesrop, parallel 
to that of the Armenian writing. According to Allen, “the Georgian 
alphabet is a perfect Instrument for rendering the wealth of varied sounds 
in the language; the letters give each dilferent sound with accuracy and 
clearness, and no other alphabet, including the Armenian, compares 
with it in efficient.” Allen, therefore, concludes that "it would ^^m that 
the alphabet had a long and slow evolution to its present state of perfection, 
rather than it was invented whole by a foreigner." In conclusion, ‘‘the 
Georgian script is^ like the Georgian language, ancient and original, 
and in its perfection to the use for which it is required, it bears the stamp 
of a venerable individiialitj /' 

According to a local tradition the Mkhedruli was invented about 
A.D. 300 by P'arnavaz, the first Georgian king, and it was more than a 
century' older than the Rhutsuri. x\ccording to another tradition, the 
latter was as many as nine centuries older than the former. Marr, a leading 
Russian iinguistt while accepting the common opinion that the Khutsuri 
was a Georgian Chri^itian creation, consideni the Mkhedruli a^ a develop- 
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merit of a pre-Chrisciari Georgian script^ which wns mudiiied in later 
^imcs^ under the inHuence of the Khutsurip and continued in use by the 
militan' and lav circles. It also inHuenced the deveioprnent of the 
Xuskha Khutaun. The German scholar Junker holds ihai both 
Mkhedruli and Khutsiiri are based, tike the Armenian alphabet, on 
Aramaic-Pahlavi seriptSp the former being connected with older and 
simpler forms- He also suggests Greek influences. 

Junker's opinion b the most probable, li may be possible that both 
the varieties were parallel derivariousp -Mkhedruli Ijeing the more recent 
cursive form, perhaps introdueed only at the beginning of the present 
millennium. A local tradition attributes the origin of the Khutsuri to the 
creator of the AmieniLin alphabet, which is quite possible, [n hictt the 
Khutsuri seems to be somehow connected with the Armenian aiphabet, 
although nowadays only some letters of the iw^o scripts look alike. 

Sir Ellis Ik Minns rightly points out that the Georgian script must 
be derived from Aramaic as it has in their right places letters corresponding 
to u-iiWr and qapfi. Armenian possesses these> but out of order. 

B J li L f O C R P H Y 

O. WarUmp, i>/ Geargitm MSS., London, RritiaSi Mus^sum, igt j. 

F, Borkp lieitriX]^€ srur knuhaskrlitn SprachKiistmihafi, J , 1^7 ^ 

DiiS g^orf^itihr t Lripsic, 1915. 

M. BtKNSSttp Hisioire df id Gmrsi^, re-edition, 

X. Yr Marfp Owmmnar p/ the Eariy Oeargitiii Literary i.Mftguage (in tiu^siariih 
Lbinin^nidp 1925, 

H. F, J. Junker (tee above), in "Calcasica/^ 19^5-1927. 

A. Ditt, Einfuehrung jJaf StmEitfji der kmikmheheti Sprathefu 192^. 

N, Y- Marr ^nd M, Briert, La longue gtknj^irntte, 1931- 

Rl P, lilakv, af ihe Creorgian H^ISS. m the Gafrthridge Uaiveriity /jftr^ir>p 

"'FhE HaRVARU ThROLOCICAL I’tE^'IEW,” it; 32 . 

\W E. D+ Atkn, A Hkiory of the Georgian People, [A>ndon, i93iS The Present 
State of CoHeafian Studiety ^'GEonotcA," London, 19^5. 

A. Gug^hvilk Thf Georgian Aipitabet, '"Groroica,"^ 1935^ 

G. IVrAdre, Georgian Afattuscripit irr Engfomi, “Georcica/' 19^5 ^ Utber die 
georgisAieit Handrchriften in ^sierrekkf *'WlES. Zeitschr. FIL'EK iue Kunue des 
Monnt>L/\ !940. 

J. van GinnckenT Vontrihufioii a iti greniiftNiire compitree des Languei du C'atictiiei. 
-■^nistcrdoni, 193S. 

[f, S. Xyt>er|j, Quelqnes imcTfptfons antiques deeotruertes reemtment en O^gie, 
"“EranoSh” 1946. 

VuriDUii books and artiElca pubU.^h«d by Trubc-fftkcn-4ind Dumcsil. 

Alban or Alyxs Alphabet 

^According to .Armenian traditions^ St. Alesrop created another 
alphabet for the Albans or Alvans. According to the Armenians the 
territory in question (that is the classical kingdom of Albania), is called 
Aghvanir in their language; it is knowm as Shir\'an. 
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This peapEq, of uncertain ethniiz orij'in, lived in the Cauc^us^ now che Soviet 
Kepubtii- qf ; tbev Were qiuiie iiniportani d.riiirtenilv, especial Ey diirinn: the 

wars between Rome sind Mitbridateii of Pont us. They de\'ekipei,l w ricii literdiuire 
between the lifth and eleventh cenruries aak, bur at the end nf that period they 
disflppetkred a-s an ethnic entity. Aewrding to some scholars, Cauca.-iian .Albanian 
still sunuves in the Udi lan^tagep spoken in the villages of \'arfashen and Nish 
in the district of Nukba to the north of the river Kur nr Kura. 

Many aneient and modem savants dare lo eoniicc t the Al banians of the Halkuns 
with the CaUCosian AlhoiitLins. 

Xo tniginal Alban documents arc cxtiint; until recently it seemed as 
though twenty-one Alban letters (FSg. 152, i) ^rere repryduced in an 
Armenian manuscript of the sixteenth century. {AVe Karamian^p 
£.7wwwJ4rfftJM5tjf Bunftstiibcn vetiorerieri Afphf{heti^ in “ZhITSCIlRiFT 

PER PEUTSCHEN MORCJtNL^DlStHILX Ge£ELL^CJ iAFTp'XKL. lSS6, pp, 315 sq}. 
Professor A, Sbaaidsjep howeverp shew\s that Karap’iianz’s is Pierch^ queerly 
written .Armenian. On the other hand, Shanidze thinks that a poLsherd from 
Ojd Ganja may contain an Albanian iiiseripiion; sec The X^rfy Dtsct/L'^red 
Afphabtt 0/ the Caitcasian Afbmims and Us Signijicafite for ScrViir^p 
'‘BLTtX. OF THE M ARk ISSTiTt TE OF LANGUAGES, IflSTOKY, ETC,/" published 
by the Academy of Sciences of the Georgian Soviet Republic, 'rifllsp 
Vol. 1938 (in Russian p w'ith summaries in Georgian anti I'rench)* 
However, Professtsr U. VV. Hailey points out {Caucasita, "'JoURN. of 
THE Roy* Asi.at. Soc.", 1943, 4)+ that *^‘ihe published photograph 

is not clear enough to permit of comparison/' 

Professor BaiJev mentions also [, Abulad^e^s article. On the Discovery 
of ittr Alp/iabrl 0/ the Cntitastan AlbiiFiinris^ w’hich appeared in the same 
Bulletin of the Marr Institute. Abulatiase publishes “the lost alphabet 
which he found in an Armenian manuscript of the fifteenth cenTur>' a.d., 
containing a miscelbneous collection of the Greek, Syriac, Latin, Georgian, 
Coptic. .Arabic and Albanian alphabets,” "*Cnder each letter of the 
Albanian alphabet its name was written in Armenian script/" 

'J'his manuLsript is now' at Etchmiadzin (Xu. 7117)+ The Albanian 
alphabet seems to consists of 52 letters, of which 29 are considered as 
indigemeSp as borrow ed from the Armenian alphabetp 8 from Khutsuri. 
and 3 from Greek. 

Sir Ellif^ H. AIinns informs me that the MS. in question *^has tables 
of Greek, Sy-riac, l^tin, Georgian, Albanian, Coptic alphabets, and 
Indian and Ambic cyphers with Armenian transcriptions. There arc 
misiakes, hut the alphabets are genuine. Therefore, the Albanian w'ith 
52 letters is possibly genuine": see Pig. 152, 2. (L owe the photograph of 
this illustration to the kindness of Professor Bailey.) 

On the Caucasian Albanians see also G, Dume^jil, fore chritientc 
disparue^les Athanak du Cmcase , ^'M^l.a^gfs Asiatjques/' 1 , 1940-1, 
and Journal Asiatiqtie, 1940. 


CHAPTER V J 


INDIAN B R A N C II 
(Fig. 153-154) 

In pealinc^ with the I^arashthi script (p. 3otf.), the general problem 
of Indian scripts was mentioned; all of them, except the Kharoshthi.'are 
considered to be descendants of the Bnihmi, which nil] be examined in 
the present chapter. 

Origin of In n i.an Whiting 

The problems connected with the origin and development of the 
numerous Indian scripts are so vast and complicated that it is impossible 
to deal w'ith them in detail. 

The early history of Indian writing, like the early history of India, 
is still imperfectly known. Until recently most historians were disposed 
to date the beginning of Indian writing m the early centuries of the first 
millennium a.c., and no serious scholar dated the origin in India earlier 
than the influx of the first tribes speaking Aryan dialects, which probably 
took place in the latter half of the second millennium B.c. 

However, the recent discovery of the relics of the Indus V'alley 
civilmtion (Part I, Chapter IV’'), much older than the first .\ry'an setile- 
ttients in India, came upon the world as s surprise, and it gave rise to 
numerous problems including the relationship of the Indus Valley culture 
to the early Indo-Aryan civilization. Much ts being written on this subject, 
though little of it is of scientific value. For instance, the attempts of 
Fr, H. Heras, S.J,, to e<)uaie the m^t up-to-date South Indian linguistic 
forms with the undeciphered seals belonging to the third millennium b.c. 
might put the unwary on the wrong track. Not a single link exists to cover 
the 2,000-ycars' gap between the Indus Valley script and the Indian writing, 
though the possibility of connection between the two scripts cannot be 
rejected cati^orically, A satisfactory answer to this problem ^vill be obtained 
should strata bearing early Indian settlements be discovered, when their 
relationship to the Indus Vallcj* civilisation would be proved. It is useless 
to discuss the whole problem until sites m the land of origin of the Rig 
Veda hymns have been sufficiently explored, excavated and studied. 
The whole history' of India prior to the middle of the seventh century- 
B.c. is, indeed, stilJ the province of archseology. 

Indian scholars who patrioticaJly consider the Rrahmi as the descendant 
of an indigenous pre historic script, may he reminded of the folloiving 
facts: 
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(1) 't*he existence in the same countn' of tw o or more succe^ive scripts 
does not prove that one depends on the other; for instance, ihc early 
Greek alphabet employed m Crete did not descend from the earlv Cretan 
or Minoan scripts. 

(2) Even if similarities could be provctl betivecn the shapes of the 
Indus Valley characters and those of the Krahmi letters, evideneci would 
still be lacking that the latter descended directly from the former, unless 
the likcnes^^ of the signs belonging to the two systems correspontb with 
the identity of their phonetic values. In this connection^ the Minoan 
script as well as the Cypriote syllabary contained many signs resembling 
early Greek leiters^ but ane was not derived from the other* 

(3) 1 have already made clear (p. ai6), that the main importance in the 
origin of an alphabet is not the invention of signs, but the establishment 
of an alphabetic system of writing; this applies for instance (p. 1S9E) 
to the origin of the Meroiiic scripts. The Indus Valley writing was 
presumably a transitional system or a mixed syllabic-ideographic script, 
whibi the Brahmi script was a semi-alp ho bet. As far as tve know^ no 
syllabic-ideographic script became alphabetic w^ithout the Influence of 
another alphabetic script* and this was more important historically than 
the material origin of the single signs. No serious scholar has ever tried to 
show how the Indus X'allcy ideographic script could have developed into 
the Tlrahmi semi-alphabetic writings 

(4) The extensile V'edic liicniture gives no indication whatever of the 
existence of writing in early Aty an India. As Professor Rhys Davids rightly 
pointed out* it is one of those mre cases when negative evidence* where 
some mention vwuld be reasonably e.Kpcctcd, is good evidence. Manv 
passages show that recording by writing was not practised while there 
is pretty constant reference to the texts as existing, but '"existing only 
in the memory' of those who learnt them by heart." For Instance, the 
Indian pricst.s were exceedingly keen to keep the knowledge of the mantras, 
the charms or verses, on which the magic of the sacrifice depended* 
in their own hands. "The ears of a Sudra who listens. inlentionaJlv, 
when the \-eda is being recited are to be filled wdth molten lead. His 
tongue is to be cut out if he recite It, His body la to be split in twain if 
he presene it in his memory'/' The priestly view was that God himself 
had besiowed the exclusive right of teaching upon the hereditary priests, 
who each cbimed to be great divinities. Writing is never mentioned. 
Among the ancient Indian divinities there was no god of "writing/' but 
there was SarasvaLi, the goddess of knowledge, learning and eloquence. 

(5) Only the Buddhist literature gives clear references to writing in 
ancient times. A Buddhist tract of the Sutlantas for the conversational 
discourses of the Buddha) called Siln-siiitu, attributed lo the middle of the 
fifth century' li.c., men dons a game for children —akkharika ("lettering”). 
In the Buddhist canonical scriptures MAa ("writing"') is praised (Vinaya, 
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[Vp 7}p and the career of iekhaka ('"writer'^) is considered a very good one: 
*“he will dwell at ease and in comfort" (Vin, 77; l\\ 28); many other 
worcb, such a$ pfialakii (wood tablet for teaching to tvrEte)^ tehkam i'hwddii 
(“scratches a writing''), and so forth, also presuppose the use of writing 
for public and private affairs. 

We may thus assume that in the fifth ceiitujy^ b,c., and probably 
also in the sLvth ecniury a.c., knowledge of writing was widespread, 
known to adults and children of both sexes* The LalSta \"istarjt a life of the 
Buddha, relates that the Buddha studied tvriting in his childhood [ihai 
is, in the first half of the sixth century B.c.). Dr. L. D. Barnett reminds 
me that Panini (jce below) in his grammar, HI, 11, 21, which may be of 
the fifth centuiy' B.C., mentions//)>/ (“writing”), w hich is in origin a Persian 
word (informatidn from Professor Bailey). 



K 0 J y Ir d 

iltiti fti ilti a 




fig- t5S 

The SDhjrauni creipper plate (fourth century B.C.). 2 , The inscription of the Eran coii 
(rourth-third century B.C>)h 3, The ^lahusthan iri^criplian {rourth^third crnturr' e.C-) 


(6) Although no Indo-Aryan inscription can he attributed to a period 
earlier than the third or fourth century' a,c.i on epigraphic grounds alone 
it is supposed that the Brahmi script existed at least in the sixth century 
B.c. Professor Rhys Davids and other scholar considered at one time 
that the oldest inscription was the dedication of the relies from the Buddha's 
funeral pyre in the Sakiya 'Pope at Piprava, believed to date from about 
^.50 B.c.j but more recent criticism has throwm doubt upon that theorv* 
At present, the oldest extant inscription seems to be the Sohgaura copper 
plate from the Gorakhpur district (Fig. 155, i), l>elonging probablv to 
the second half of the fourth century' &.c. 

A coin found at the village of Eran in the Saugar District of the 
CentniJ Provinces, with an inscription from right to left (Fig. t ;^^ 
belongs to much the same period. The legend reads Rano Dhamapatasaj 
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“(coin) of King Dharmiipiilii." A few other short inscriptions, two seaJs of 
Nadaya (Namdaya) and Agapatasa (Amgapalassa), a few Persian jigloi in 
Bmhini script, and perhaps the inscription of Mahasthan (Fig, 15j, 3), may 
be attributed to the same period. More important are the Asoka inscriptions 
(jee below), belonging to the middle of the third centurt' b.c. 

(7) According to great authorities on the subject, such as Sir George 
Dunbar, J, Kennedy, Professor Rhys Davids, V. F, Smith, and others, 
the period 800-600 b.c. in India shows a remarkable advance in industrial 
life; a host of trades have been developed, from jeweJJcra, usurers and 
%vca%ers to sellers of dried fish, professional acrobats, astrologers and 
barbers; astronomy had made considerable progress. This period coincided 
with the development of maritime commerce, “Sea-going merchants, 
availing themselves of the monsoons, were in the habit, at the beginning 
of the seventh (and perhaps at the end of the eighth) century' b,C 4, of trading 
from ports on the south-west coast of India , , , to Jiabyton, then a great 
mercantile emporium"; “it is highly probable that there was such trade 
much before that time." It is generally agreed that the development of 
commerce favoured the diffusion of a knowledge of writing. 

I do not think that much can be concluded for the subject we are here 
treating, from the fact of the ancient trade relations between India, 
including Dravidian India, with the western Semitic world in the times 
of Solomon (tenth century' bx.), as suggested by the presence in earlv 
Hebrew and other Semitic languages, of some Indo-Aryan and Dravidian 
loan-words, such as kinnor, “guitar" (from Indian kimuirii), 'ahnuggim 
{'algiimmm), “sandals,” quphim, “monkeys," tukkivim. “peafowls," tappir, 
"sapphire," and a few* other words. {Set J, Kennedy, The Early Cttmmerce 
of Babylon mih India, “Jovmn. of the Roy. Asiat. Stx.-.", 1898. pp. 241 sq.; 
H. G. Rawlinson, iRtercourst beticeen India and the Western World, 
Cambridge University I’ress, tgib (2nd. cd., 1926); W. Baumgartner, 
Was fcir heute cow der htbreehchtn Sprac/ie und direr Gesehichte tt'iixfi? 
“Anthhopos,” 1940-1941, p, 612. n. 104, with copinus bibliography). 

(8) Very little is known about the early Aryan history of India. The 
fantastic theories such as that of Mr. Tilak who attributed the earliest 
hymns of the Vedic literature to about 7000 b.c., or that of Mr. Shankar 
Balakrishna Dikshit who attributed certain Brahmanas to 3S00 H.c„ 
cannot be taken seriously. The immigration of .Ary-an tribes into India, 
is now attributed to the second half of the second millennium b.c,, and 
the entire Vedic literature—the sacred scriptures of the ancient Indians— 
is attributed to the same period continuing into the early part of the first 
millennium B.c., but they do not contribute much to the historical know¬ 
ledge of ancient India. 

Somewhere in the seventh century' B.c.—no data exist for accurate 
chronology—we find ourselves upon somewhat firmer ground. The whole 
of India was becoming organized. Besides progregs in commerce, it was 
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a remarkable age in many ivays. 'I'he ruler of the Mapdha kingdom, 
Blmbisara, of the xSisunaga dynasty (middle of the seventh or ihe sixth 
Centtirj^ E»Cp)+ made the lirst i^rious aitempi to unify a great tract of 
India Into a single political slate with a central government, and this 
certainly favoured the diffusion of writing, 

(9) In the sixth century^ b.Ch+ northern India witnessed a remarkable 
religious revolution which profoundly influenced the course of Indian 
history. It was^ in some respects, a popular reaction against the cumbersome 
rituals and bloody sacrifices whicdi in those days constituted the essence 
for the '“exclnsive^^ priesily classes of the \'edic religion. Two great sons 
of India largely brought about this mighty transformation. I'hey were 
V ardhamana \Iahaiirap the Jina (“Conqueror of passions/^ the “leader 
of the school of thought"*), the founder of Jainism (apart from Parswa, 
who ranks in the succession of the Jainas as the predecessor of Mahavira)^ 
and Gautama Sakyamuni Buddha (the “Enlightened One"), the founder 
of Buddhism. Both lived in the sixth ceniurj^ u.c.p and were anxious 
10 make their spiritual teachings accessible to the common people and 
refused to confine them to Sanskrit, the language of the small privileged 
class. 'Fhe new teachings of the Buddha especially, with their popular 
appeal, have long l>een recognized as the potent cause of the development 
of the languages of the people; Buddhist monks and nuns carried far and 
wide the gospel of the Englightcncd One, ’'fhere is no doubt that while the 
knowledge of writing may have favoured the diffusion of Jainism and 
Buddhism, these tivo religions, and especially ihe latter, contributed much 
to the dilTusion of the knowledge of WTiting. 

(10) On the whole, many different lines of evidence suggest a date 
between the eighth and the sixth century^ bx. for the introduction of 
writing into **Aryan" India, thus confirming the conclusion that the 
Brahmi script was much later than the Indus Valley writing, and that the 
knowledge of writing flourished from the seventh-sixth centurv BX. 
onvvards. 

'r H K O R I E s C O N C E R X I N G O R I CJ J X OF B R A H M I S C R 1 P T 

The theories concerning the origin of the Brahmi script can l>e divided 
into two main groups: the first ascribes the Brahmi script lo India, and 
the Second considers it as bomDAved from a foreign source, 

(i) Many scholars, for instance, Edward Thomas, thought that the 
Brahmi script was a Dm vidian invention, while Genera] Cunningham, 
Dow son, and others believed that the Indian priests had developed it 
from picture writing. Since the discovery of the Indus \"alley civilization, 
this latter theory^ has been connected with the Indus Valley script 
Part h Chapter W}. 

iMany Indian scholars follow' this opinion, w^hich, however, cannot 
be upheld for the reasons already explained. 
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(2) The other theories can be subdivided into two groups: (cj) James 
Prinsep, Raoul de Rochette, Otfried Mueller, £mile Senart, Goblet 
d^ 41 viellaj and Dthers believe that the Brahnii scripi derived from the 
Greek alphabet. Hellenic inlluence on the invenEion of the Brahms script 
has been also suggested by Joseph Ha few, Wilson and others. I do not 
think that this theoiy' is saiisfacTory'^—(1) the Indians came in direct 
contact with Greek civilization only after they had long been in contact 
with other peoples using alphabetic writingSp and the invention of the 
Brahmi script seems to be at least one or two centuries older than the earliest 
Inda-Grcek cultural reJations; (:>) the main improvement of the Greek 
alphabet on the Semitic was the introduction of vowels, while the chief 
w^eakness of the Indian scripts is their unsatisfactory solution of 
Vocalization. 

{h) iMost historians of writing consider the Brahmi as a derivation of 
a Semitic alphabet. I'his thcon' already suggested in 1S06 by Jones, 
in i8t r by von Seetzeri:, in iSai by Kopp^ in 1S34 by J.epsius^ was extended 
in 1856 by Weber and at the end of the last century by Biiehler. 

Within this general theor\\ four secondary' ones have been, propounded: 

(1) The derivation of the Brahmi from the Phrenician alphabet 
suggested by eminent scholars such as Ben fey, Weber^ Buehlcr, Jensen^ 
and others, who tried to prove that about one-third of the Phcenician 
letters were identical with the earliest forms of the corresponding Brahmi 
signs; that another third were somewhat similarp and the remainder 
can be more or less harmonized. I’he chief objection to this opinion is 
that there was no direct communication, at the requishc date, between 
India and the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, and it seems probable 
that the Phoenicians had no inHuence whatever on the origins of the scripts 
of countries lying to the east of them. 

(2) According to Professor Decckc, Canon 'Paylor, and quite recently, 
the late Professor Sethe, the Bnhmi script descended from the South 
Semitic alphahcL This view is also unacceptable; although it is quite 
probable that there was direct communication betw'een India and southern 
Arabia, cultural influences of the latter on the former do not appear to 
have taken place at that early period; besides, the resemblance between 
the South Semitic letters and the Brahmi characters is slight* 

(3) Still less probable is the derivation of the Brahmi alphabet from 
the cuneiform script propounded by Professor Rhys Davids, vvho suggested 
"that the only hypothesis harmonizing these discoveries is that the 
Indian letters were derived, neither from the alphabet of the N'orthem, 
nor from that of the Southern Semites, but from that source from which 
these, in their turn, had been derived—from the pre-Semitic form of 
writing used in the Euphrates \ alley/^ 'Phis great auihoiitv on Buddhist 
literature is practically alone in his theon\ which is unsubstantiated by 
any impnrtant evidence in its favour* 
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[4) All historical and cultural evidence is best ro-ordinaied by the 
theor>^ which considers the early Aramaic alphabet as the proiutype of 
the Brahmi script. 'Fhe acknowledged resemtiknce of the Brahmi signs 
to the I^hcenician letters also applies to the early Aramaic letters^ while 
in mv opinion there can be no doubt that of all the Semitest the Aramaean 
traders were the first who came in direct communicatioti with the Indo- 
Anan merchants. 

We need not assume that the Brahmi is a simple derivative of the 
Aramaic alphabet. It was probably mainly the idea of alphalKMic writing 
\vhich\vas accepted, although the shapes of many Brahmi signs show also 
Semitic influence and the aiiginal direction of the Brahmi character, 
from right to leftn was also of Semitic origin. It h generally admitted 
that the earliest know n form of the Brahmi is a script framed by Brahmans 
for writing Sanskrit, and it may be assumed that they were the inventors 
of this essentially national alphabet, regardless of the problem concerning 
the original source of the idea, l^'he fully developed Bnihmi system^ an 
outcome of the remarkable philological and phunologica! precision 
wherein the early Indians surpassed all ancient peoples, provided the ^ 
various Indian languages with an exact reflex of their pronunciatiDn. 

It is an open question and quite unimportant, whether the Aramaeans 
brought the alphabet to India, or the Indian merchants who introduced 
It into India after having learned it in Babylon or elsewhere. 

Some scholars hold that, as the Indian writing is in appearance a 
syllaharj^ it could not have been deriv'cd from an alphabet^ alphabetic 
script being obviously more advanced than syllabic. These scholars seem 
lo have forgotten that the Semitic alphabet did not contain vow'cls, and 
whilst the Semites could, tf necessar>\ dispense with vowel-signs, the 
Indo-European languages could not do 30. The Greeks solved this problem 
satisfactorily; but the Indian? were less successful. It may be that the 
inventor of the Brahmi did not grasp the essence of the alphabetic system 
of writing. It is quite possible that the Semitic script appeared to him 
as Semi-syllabic, as it could seem to any speaker of an Indo-An an language^ 
Indeed, the Hebrew” even now wxites k-i-b to indicate any word having a 
meaning connected with -^writing," although the word Avould never be 
read htb^ butA^Mj'^he wrote”), isWTtting”)/A^AfT shalUvrite""), 

and so forth, according to the sense of the sentence^ whereas in an Indo- 
Ary an tongue, a word written with mere consonants would have many 
meanings or no meaning at all (erg., in English c-t could mean '*cat/^ 
"cut/‘ *^coc/’ “city/' "cuitr," "act,” "acute,” or no meaning at all). 

The fact that the sound a is inherent In all the consonants of the Indian 
scripts unless other%vi 3 e indicated, is perhaps due to the influence of the 
Aramaic language, in w^hich the final alepb predominated. 

As to the date of the origin of the Brahmi script^ nothing is certain^ 
the eighth or seventh ccntuni' b,c. seem to be the most probable. 


I 
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Over sixty years ago, R. X. Cuat, the tlitn Hon. SecreEan' of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, published an article in the journal of that Society 
(O// the Origm of the Indian Alphabet, J.R.A.S,, X.S.. XVI, 1884, pp, 
325*359)- Since then, mirny new discoveries have been made, and the 
problem has been discussed in many hundreds of boohs and articles, 
and yet, concerning the origin of the Ilrahmi script, I even now fairly 
well agree with the first two of his conclusions: 

“I. The Indian Alphabet is in no respect an independent invention 
of the People of India, who, however, elaborated to a marvellous extent 
a Joan, which they had received from others, 

"II. The j£*3 of rcpressnting Vowel and Consonant Sounds by 
symbols of a pure alphabetic character was derived from Western Asia 
beyond any reasonable doubt." (The Indian characters, however, are 
semi-alphabetic and not pure alphabetic), 

I N' P I A N F X S C H I p r 3 O X =i 

L'nquE.'stiqnably the mmi copiuu!» and iitiportant sonriL-c fpr ttie study of the 
Fndtan Bcnpi& js the cpihn^phie^ and the prtscni kno’isk-dge of many FfcViods of 
the long-forgoiicn past is lilso derked mainly fjom the patient study of the 
numcn>u5 Fndian inscriptions during the Ihsi hundred year?. The Rreat majurit)' 
of these insmptjona belong to three classes: fi) commemomive, (i) dfldicaiory^ 
and (3) donative. Th^ first t^vo clu^sca art mostly incised on stone, and they 
comprise a vast variety of records, from the mere signature af a ptlgrimV name 
to an dabumie panegyricaj Sanskrit poem. On the orher hand, the donative 
inscriptions relaiing to religious endoMrmenta or secular donation? anj mostly 
engraved on plaEe« nf copper, whilst many Indian inseripticinB am Tccorded on iron, 
gold^ silver, brass, bronze, cisiy, carthenAvare. bricks, cty^ials, or even palm 
leaves Sind bincfi bark. The earliest knoAi-n Indian ivork in ivcir\n-? an inscription 
at banchs dstmg from the finst half of the second centurv o.a The languages 
used m the inscriptions arc as varieii as the materials or which they were Avriften, 
Sansknt, Pah, Sinhalese, Tamil, Rengali, Qriya, Nepali, Tetugu. ^[alavalam 
and othera. " ' 

Southern India is particularly rich in inscriptinns of alt kinds, soine of which 
atmin cKtraordinar^' length. Many ihouFiands of thffse inscriptions belong to a 
rriacitjcly recent date. Linid rccentl>% with the exception of the Asoka inscriptions 
and the brief dedications of the Bhattiprolu caskets, no important docrument 
WM attributed to the pre^Chnsiian era, and n?iative|y few inscriptioni Avere 
cansideied a? curlier than the seventh century A,D. 

However, in 1016-17, a HmhjrJ in^eriptFnn of the fir^i centurv' b,c, was noticed 
in the Buddhist cave at Guniapelle in the Kistna district; the year 11713-24 brought 
to light a Brahmi inscription of about the ^tecond cenmri' a.d. at .-^lluru, a]jwi in 
xhc Kisma d«mct; and. finally; in members of the tiombav Kannada 

Research Fnsfitute disc^jvcred a Prakrit pillar inscriptiorr in Btahmi characters of 
the Kcond centtiryT a VadfiBon-Madhavapur near Iklgaum, which is the 
earliest RrahmELmcal Pniknt document knoAvn lo exist in the Bonibav Kamacak;; 

also p. 34r. 

The earliest extant manuscripis on palm-kavea seem to belone the fourth 
«nmry A.P, (for instance, some frngim-nts from Kashgar, in the Godfrey 
Collcctidn) and to the sixth eentury (the HQriuzji MS,); the majority-, however, 
belong m the ninth and the following centuries. The oldest manuacript found 
in The south i?i dated a.b. 1428, according to Bumdl 
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Development of Indian Scripts 
Early P e b 10 p (up to F o u e t h C e x t u r v A . D . ) 

The intricate development of the numerous indent and miKlem Indian scripts 
presents many problems. The ['iftnra mentions 64 aiphabets knpisn nt the 

time of the Uuddha. We do not know whether iltis number k ctuTcctj it may be 
exoggersitedf or late conditions ntay have been anticipated, 'fhe framework of 
the Lolita \%tflrs is perhaps z,Ooq ycari old, hut the extant Sanskrii und ^fsbetEm 
versions cannot be older than the seventh century a.d.^ and pajt&aites, like thoic 
concerning tvnting, are conaidered to he inierpolarions of tbc ninth or tenth 
century a.p. 

However* some of the scripts dm be identified: tlie Brahmi or Batffhhi, the 
Kfiaroshthi or Kharolthi, the or \^Kich is obv iously 

the Greek script, the Dmtidi or Dfrmiltt the Tamil prototype (?) acripi, and so 
forth; others ate probably nnly vsirteiicfi of the main t>'pts. At any rate, there is 
no doubt that even in early times, there were many Indian scripts. A very ancient 
skb in lain temple Nn^ t at Dcogarh heari; specimens of t8 scripts and 18 forms 
of speech (hhiaita}, 

I'he traditional name of the anceslor of the Indian scripts, the Brahmi 
(sc. fipi) appears in the third or fourth century^ A.H.+ about a thousand 
years after its invention. At that utnci its creation \va$ attributed to Brahma 
himstrlfi as its true Qr]|;iri had already been forgotten. 

James Prifijjep (b. 1799^ d. 1^40), the unfortunately shon lived Boden 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxfordp laid the basis for the 
decipherment of the Brahmi script* Within the short period of five years, 
1834-39, he established the foundation of modern knowledge of the ancient 
Indian scripts; “ho was one of the most talented and useful men that 
England has given to India,” was rightly said of him by another great 
English Indianist, Edward Thomas. Alasson, Lassen* Norris* Cunningham 
and other scholars, mostly English, also contributed to our knowledge 
of these earliest scripts- 

Main Typfs of Eisrly IndiuH or Brahmi Scripts 
Buehler, the greatest authority on the history^ of Indian writing, 
distinguished eight main types of the early Indian scripts: 

(]) Sctipl Written fram Right to Left 

It is the script already mentioned of the brief legend of five syllables, 
Dhamapalasa* of the Eran coin (Fig, 155, a), uriuen from right to left, 
of the fourth or third cenuirt' B.c. Till recently, the evidence of the Eran 
coin could not be regarded as conclusive concerning the direction of 
writing of the original Brahmi. Alany scholars assumed it to be due to 
a fault in the matrix from w hich the coin had been cast. Curiously enough, 
these scholars still adhere to their view and have overlooked the fact that 
in 1929 a new discovery^ was made. In that year Auu Ghose, a geologist 
from Calcutta, found at Yerragudi* Kumool district in the Madras 
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presidency, imponant Ascjka(je^ bGlo\v)mscripiions, which were published 
in 1933 by Ray Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni in ilie “A.vnl'al RKi'Oar of 
THE ARCtLAEQLOGlCAC SURVEV OF INDIAi 1928-29,“ pp. 161-167, The 
best preserv’ed inscription is a version of Asokn's Minor Edict. The most 
important feature of this document is that eight of the 23 lines, namely lines 
2, 4, 6, q, 11^ 13, 14, 23, arc incised from right to left, or—if we cliniinate 
from consideration lines S and 14—more than half of the Inscription 
appears to be written in baustraphedaii^ or alternating lines. As Mr, Sahni 
points out, this inscription leaves no doubt that the bfmstri^phedon stvlc 
was known in the time of Asoka, 'There is, thus, sufBcicnt evidence of the 
existence of an earlier Brahmi script written from right to left, followed— 
as in the development of the early Greek script—by a transitional system 
of writing in bou^tFophedDn style. 

(2) Early Matiryfu Type, Third Cenlury li.C. 

Soon a(tiir Alexander The tJrvat'? deaths ChanLEragupta, known to the (Greeks 
&s Sacidrokonos, overthre^^ ihe Mugjulha kingdom, and founded the Xtauni'a 
dynasty. His gmndson was A^ka ("sorrnwicssness^ joy")*vardhana (“'increas- 
ing**)i with the royal titles DevanEtmpi^^ ('‘dear tp gods") Piyadasi gmcioiis 
by which he ia described in his edicts. He is the famous .Asoka who has 
been compared with the empernre CnnstJvitine and ^ [arcus Aurtlius, Ktng .Alfred, 
Charlemagne^ the Indian emperor Akbar, and many other great hisiorica] 
personalities. He ts considered by sutne Jndian scholars as one of India's greatest 
prophets. 

Pre-eminent among Indian monuments are .Asofca's famous iitjscrlptionb 
(Fig. 156), thirty-five tn number, some of them in many versions^ incised 
upon rocks* boulders, cave-walls and pillars,, which supply the only 
reliable records for the history^ of his reign—^which lasted from about 
274 B.c^ to about 237 Bx.—they fully expound both his principles of 
government and his sj’istem of practical ethics^ and supply many interesting 
autobiographical details. The majority of the inscriptions have a special 
character* no other sovereign having engraved ethical exhortations or 
precepts on the rocks. These inscriptions appear throughout India, 
exicnding from the Himalayas to Mysore, and from the Bay of Bengal 
to the Arabian Sea, 

The jnsenptions Asiika left (see parti cu tarty Cor pus lastriptiofuftn Itiditarufn, 
NiiW' Edtiion. I, Insfripiionj of tq^Ii edited by E. Huli^^ch) are milestones 

in the historv- of the Judlnn limBfiiages and script5- "riidSL" rnonuments hai'fi bten 
classified in eight or nine groups in chrcncilo^cat order, from 157 to about 235 HrC. • 
six gmups are edicts and two or throe are -di^igations and hdef comnienioriuive 
records. The inscripiiuns were intended to appeal to ail, learned and unlearned 
alike, and were placed in suitable positions on. high m;3ds or at placet of pilgrimage, 
and were written nor in Sanskrit imtnskndi^ the *'oiltivated, litcnii:>" Languugc), 
but in ancient ]ncal difllects or I'Takrris "natural, uncultivaied"'}* oottjf 

which have arisen must of the modem languages of tionhcm India. The Asoka 
inscriptions wero obviously intended to be understoiHl by the public, and their 
exlscence presupposed 3 widely ditfused knowledge of the art of writing. 
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the !^-caJ1ed Fourtten Rock inscribed on 

near the north-vveslern frontier of India, were written in 
ttiq Kharo^hthi script {see precedini^ chapter); all ihc other inscriptions 
(Fig. 156) extant are written in one or other variety of the early Maur^^a 
tj'de of the Bmhmi (Fig. 153, col. i). 


Fisr. 156—.AaciJui inscriptions 

L Inscfiprion from Snmiith^BcEuim jfrem pboiOA^mpb in Mr, A. Master's pos-wssion). 
z, AsaViM ifisciipririn foMn t^OUth Jndiii 

*rhe local Utah ml varicliea can be divided into a northern (Fig. 156^ i) 
and a southern group, the most southerly befng the Siddapuro inscriptions. 
Fig* 156, 2 reproduces one of the South Indian Asoka inseriprion& 
published by Professor Turner (The Gavwialh and PalhigiiFidu fmeriptions 
a/ Asoka, ""Hvdehab.^ ARca^EOLOGiCAL Series/' No. 10, 1932). 
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Though (he Asoka script is still imperfect, it is in comparison with 
the few earlier inscriptions, vrhich were roughly and rudely written, 
without long vowels or combinations of consonants, a great improvement; 
the long vowels are marked and there arc various combinations of 
consonants. However, the short vowel a was inherent in every consonant 
unless the latter was associated with another vowel sound. 


(j) Katinga Type — tfie **DrntidP' Script 

Kalinj'ii is an andent rq^ion on tlit east coast of southern I ndia, Ij-ing beD,vcen 
the Mahaitadi in the north, the tiodavari river in the south, the eastern Ghais and 
the sea. When Asoka ascended the throne, Kalinga was an imporwni independent 
kini^dom, but Axoka conquered it in i6i b.c. This even brings into the picture 
non-Ar>mn India south of the V^ndhyas, which Itad hitherto been a terra 
tnf()f;niia. Soon after Asuka s death, Kalinga regsinetl its freediim froth iVlagedlta, 
its power had greatly increased, and about 150 b,c. KharaveEa, king of Jvalinga, 
claimed to have made ttvo suceesisful invasions, ndvaneing the secoiuJ time as 
far north as the Ganges, This story is reined in the "Elephant Cave" inscription. 


I he "Elepham Cave" inscription, attributcil to about 150 B.c,, 
represents the early Kalinga type of the Hrahmi character. 

I’he inscriptions on the reliquary vessels from a Buddhist stupa at 
nhpttiprolu in Kistna district of the Xladras presidenev, represent a 
still earlier variety, called by Buehler Dravitli, and atlributed by him to 
about 200 B.c, The type, on the whole, seems to agree with the southern 
form gf the .\soka inscriptions, but it contains, according to Buehler, 
certain more archaic features, amongst them the following: (i) three signs, 
that is, t/fi, dand are in the position of a script running from right lo left; 
(2) three signs, those for the sounds r, j and sh, are more archaic than the 
forms of the Eran coin (belonging to the fourth or third century u.c.) 
or the Asoka inscriptions (third century u.c.); (3) two signs '(/ and 
cerebral /) resemble early Semitic forms; (4) one new sign, jf/i, wa.s derived 
from an early form of g. All these peculiar features induced Buehler to 
conclude that whatever the age of ihcie inscriptions, the “Dravidi" 
alphabet was separated from the main stock of the HraJimi character 
by the fifth century' b.c. at the latest. 


This IS undoubtedly the reason why so many archaic fumis are noticed in 
the few inscnpnuns so far knowTt in the Dravidi script, 'i'hc development of 
forais after sep^non could not be so fast in Dravidi 03 in the tegular 
ra mj. , . . ( |-^ , , 1 . Chakjuv^rtijL Ch'er short inscriptions^ cn^mveti 

on « natural r^k-shettcr* in South India, cspeciallv in the districts of 

Madura and 1 mnevclly, ore tvntten in this script. Some me aitributed (o the 
third century- u.c. {the Manumdur inscripiinij), others to about ioo b.c, (the 
Uhattiprolu i^riptions) or to the first century (the Uathibada and Ghosundi 
inscnptions) but Dr. R. E. M. VSTT«ler s dating ("Ancie.vt btPU." 1946) of the 
eighteen gramti found tn the 1945-excavation at .Arikomedu, near Bnndichetrv, 
on the tropica Coromaitdel coast, in the fimt or wcond centuries a.d.. is the 
OTity one based on salt? archaeological uroimci. 
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{ 4 ) Eiiriy iVts^mi Deccufi vr Andhra Script 

AfiiDngftt the ppAverB nientioned as under the empire of wete the 

Andhras (or Telupua, ns they are now c&lkd)^ then appHrently In'ing along ihc 
east coast around their capital at Dhanakataka, sauth of the Kalingas. The dynascy 
of the Satavahanas were not Andhra^ originallj" they did not ^ttle in Telingana 
until late. They became, however, pm^erfid in the deltas of the Godavari and 
Kistna rivers^ and became a South Indian, llravidian, dynasty- After Asoka^s 
death, the Andhxas asserted complete indepcridence and gradually expanded 
north-westwards* occupying all the Deccan from sea tp sea. This must: have 
been about the middle of the second century h.c- I'rom their secondary capital, 
Patitthana (.Pratishdiana, PaEthan)^ In the itorth-^west of their kingdonij, they often 
waged war on the Arysm kingdoms in Avanti and Gujarat, |.4Ccr, they extended 
their penver northwards* and in 57 b.c. they overthrew the brahman Kanvos and 
occupied Magadha. 

Jt is evident that the Andhros, centred then in the western Deccan, had already 
attained a civitization comparable wish thsit of the .Aty'an scltlemenis. tSy a.d+ 200, 
they spread acetass India to N'asik and gradually pushed their way north¬ 
wards, About A.D. 226, after an existence of over fnur and b half centuries, the 
■Andhra dynasty came to an end, almost at the same time as the d^Tiasty of tliC 
Kushanas Ln the nt^rth. These two ents occurred during one of the most obscure 
periods of Indian htstory^ 

The “early western Deccan** or “Andhra script” was employed 
from t-hc first half of the second centur}' a.c.p till die first century A,rJ* 
Its most important document is a large inscription of the Atidbra queen 
Naganika in the Nanaghat ca%'e (Nanaghat Pass, Poona district^ Bombay), 
which cannot be later than 150 bx. Other important inscriptions tvritten 
in this script were discovered in the caves of Nasik* Piialkhora and 
Ajanta. 

(5) Late Manrya Type 

11 is an tinfortunatt; coincidence that in Indian history in ihe five odd cento des 
fullow^iii^ Asnka's death, the main pans into w'hich the Indian $ub-concinen[ 
can be divided are shrouded in mist. From time to time, a naint of a ruler, or of a 
kingdom illumines the darkness. 

It seems that pacifist policy produced political dtsintegration and 

foreign dominauEiii of the nnrthem and north-u'cstcm provinces. However, 
Asoka is known to havr bL-cn followed by four Bucces^on; the last of ihc Impcraal 
Mauryas, Brihadratha, was assassinated by Hes general Puishyamitra, about 
IS4 B ,e. 

Few inscriptions are extant of this period; consequently the 
development of writing cannot be followed with accuracy* 

The type of writing in this period, the end of the third centtJn- b,c, 
and early second ceniury* h termed by Buehler LaU Maurya. Thl^ script 
was used both in the north-east (Bihar) and in the north-west. Grseco- 
Indian coins show that the use of the “late Maum” characier continued 
till the middle of the second century sx* 

( 6 ) Sunga Type 

Pufihj^amitni, apparently a Brahman, was the founder of the Sungti d>TiB5ty, 
which lasted tilt about 72 a.c., and wm overthmwTi by the Brahman kanva. 
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Tht periuti of the Suni;^ and the Kmvas—the latter d\-nasty lasting 45 yeata.— 
was ths age of Sanskrit m ival in Hindustan. Piimlld with the ctnploj-meni of the 
Piakrits, that is the vernaculars, Sanskrit which was originally' a lefintHl fonn of 
the language of the "Madhyadeaa" (the Indian homelandh developed into an 
amfieial, htera^ languu|,-e. Sanskrit represents die Jangunge of the Ur.thmon 
civilization, while the Prakrits, particularly the fonn known as Pali, bceamc the 
languikE^c of IJuddhiist and Jain literatiJi%. 

Sanskrit evidimily a^^d its Udvclopment to the t^fforts of earlv yrammiinanifi^ 
the moat imp<5rtoii! nf whom was J'anini, who Lived in the fifth or foorth oenlun' h c" 
Pa^Tjinjdi. on other importani gnimmarianp is Kcnc rally believed lu have been a 
L-ontemporary' of the r[}ond<;E of rhe Sun^a dynasty; he pn>bably contributed 
much to the revival of Sanskrit, Indeed, traces of ibis influence are already appaFent 
in the s^ond century' h*c 

According to so«ie scholanj, the first Sanskrit inscription dates from 
33 ffrahman sacrificial post at IsapurJ, while others maintain 

that the earliest inscription in good litcrarj’ Sanskrit is that of Rudradaman 
1 , at Girnar in Kathiawar, attributed to the middle of the second 
ccnturif' A.D, Hoivcs'er, in spite of the etForts of grammarians, it is clear 
from cpigniphical evidence that Sanskrit was not in common use before 
the second century a,d. At that period, Sanskrit began to supersede 
Prakrit in north-western India, but it was onlv fmm the time of the j?reat 
king Samudragupia (a-D. 340-375) fha« Sanskrit became almost the only 
in&criptionai lan^age of northern India, 

The development of the Smga type of the Rrahmi script took place 
in the schools of the Brahman priests, and was connected with the revival 
of literarj' aciivitj- under the Sunga dynasty. The script is represented 
by the inscription of Dhanabhuti raccfiiputti, “son of a princess of Vatsa 
(Kaiisamhi)" on the toratia of the Rbarhut (or sepulchral monument), 
in the Nagad State of Cent ml India, the Pabhosa (probably the ancient 
kingdom of Kausiimhi) cave inscriptions, and the oldest dedications 
from Mathura (Muttra), on the upper Jumna. Buehicr sees in the Sunga 
character close connections with the late .Maurya type on the one hand, 
and with the early Kalinga character (fee above) on the other, 

(7) Pfototypet of North Indtan 5 «A-{/ii,'iVfon 

Out of the Brahmi scripts mentioned under (2), (5) and (6) there 
developed in the last century' s.c, and the first centuries a,d various 
scripts which became the prototypes of the North h.Jian Mkisioo 
(Fig. 133, columns 2. 3 and 5). 

Dr, Biiehler mentioned the following two main groups: 

{«) Qosely connected with the latest form of the Sunga type is the 
script of the tiorthem Kshatrapas, as shown in the inscriptions trf Rsjuvala 
(Ranjubula) and of his son Sodasa (late first century b.c.) and in some 
wtivc inscriptions from Mathura. 

(b) More important in the development of Indian w'riting were the 
inscriptions of the Kushana kings Kanishka, Iluviska and ^'a3^deva, 
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Kaiiishkii overthrew the Snkas in the and southern Punjab, and 

foLintlcd the V'ikramu dynaaty. Nothing within historic tmieA ii nioro uncerta.in 
than the chmnnlcgy of the Kuahanaa and the founding of the V tkrama era. 
Scholars ditfer by over three hundred years in estimating the latter date, ranging 
from the middle of the Jirsr cenrur^' B.c. to a.d. 27M. I’hc inosi probable dates 
ff«m to be either 58 h.c. or 78 Kanishka was probably the founder of die 

well-know^n Saka era, w'hioh began in 78 A,n, (see below)* The dvmastj” of the 
Kushanas ciunt to an end about a.d. 2^5 only eleven yean? before the fali of 
the great southern d>Ti3sn' of the Andhra free above); chaoric darkness had 
by Lhen enveloped India- 

Over seventy inscriptions are e:^tant with the names of the above- 
mentioned Ktishana kings. Some of ihcin are Buddhist, but the majority 
are attributed to the Jains, In spite of some local variations in the single 
letters^ the Kushana script possesses a ver\' characteristic appearance. 
Some letters, as fur instance the advanced forms of the medial vowels 
fi, u and f, show forms leading up to the Gupta character below). 
The broad strokes of the signs and their thick taps indicate that the 
Xushana letters imitate a literarv' script written with ink. 

I’he characters of the Fig. 153, columms 2, 3 and 5, were used 
respectively in the first centurj^ HX.p in the second century a.d. and the 
fourth century a.d. 

For Kanislika w now Cirshman, ''Jothx* .\siat./" 1943-43. 

(8) Praiotypn 0/ South hiding Scripts 

The types mentioned under (3) and (4) became the prototypes of the 
South Ifidioii scripts. The fo I lowing six main \arieties of the South 
Indian sub-division of scripts were, according to Buehler, developed 
between the second and fourth century" a.d.; 

(a) *rhe character used by the Kshaharata dynasty of Malwa and 
Gujarat from ihe time of Rudradaman 1 , first half of the second cencurv^ 
A.D.; (b) the archaiatic or retrograde type of the western Deccan, the 
Konkan, and of some Amaravati inscriptions, from the time of the 
Xshatmpa Nahapana, beginning from the second century^ a.d.; (c) the 
slightly later character in use by some Andhra kings in the same district^ 
seen in Nasik inscription No. 20, and other documents; (dj the 
ornametiiaj variety of the same district with more fully developed 
^iithem peculiarities, represented tn the Kuda and Junnar 
iri^riptions, end of the second century a,u. ; (f) the highly 
ornamental variety of the eastern Deccan fmm Jagayv-apeta, in 
the Kistna dsstrict, .Madras, and some Amaravati inscriptions, of the 
third eetitujy' a.d., developed from the preceding variety; and (/} the script 
of the Prakrit inscriptions of the Pailava king SivWkandavarman from 
Kanchi, the modem Conjeeveram. near Madras, in the 'Pamil district* 
of the fourth century a.d. It is a highly cursive hand, but it shows a certain 
relationship to group (e). 

The writing of the weitem Deccan and the Konkan, as seen in the 
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caves at Nasik, jumiar^ Knrli, Kanherip Kuda, and so forthp shows the 
three varieties mentioQed above under {b), (e)^ and (d). All were employed 
more or less promiscuously in the second century M'hc oldest dated 
inscriptions of the Kshaharaia dynaaty are dated from the years 41 1045 
(a.d. 119 to 133) of the Saka dynasty, the primripal era of southern India, 
beginning in a.d. 78. These inscriptions are in a clumsy ^scriptp which seems 
to be a direct deyelopment of the early Andhra character mentioned 
under (4), Other inscriptions, such as those from Nasik of the Satav-ahana 
kingsp who overthrew the Kshaharata dynasty soon after t25 
are Avritten in a very neat script, in a resembling, according to 

Buchlcr, the northern script of Sodasa (first centmy B,C. or a.d.; see p, 343)- 

The insL'ripdnas gf AmaraA’ati art^ very impottant: Amaravati or .Amravatij, on 
die souTh bank gf the KiF^tna ri\ er, in the Guntur dismci of the Madras presidency, 
was one of the chief centres of the Buddhist kingdom of ^'eng^p where the most 
iinporiant Buddhist remains of southern India were discoA'cred. The inscriptions of 
Amaravaij itupa ihow that the w^cateni Deccan and Konkan script^ w'cre also 
used on the eastern toast of South India. 

Further Devehpmmt qf hidimi M^cripls 

During the next cemur%\ three main branches of Indian scripts gre 
distinguishable: the northern, the souihtrm, and the further-! ndian 
branch; a foAv other lypcs were of mixed or uncertain origin; see the 
following sections^ 


XOHTH iNUtAN SCBII^TS 

(Fourth Century A . D . — Focrteenth Century) 

'Fhe mediseval and modem Indian characters arose from the earlv 
scripts r part ten brly from the prototypes mentioned under (7) and their 
cursive varieties. Dr. Buehter points out that the ancient MSS. and various 
peculiarities of the letters such as the formation of wedges at the ends of 
the verticals clearly prove that they were ahvays written with a pen or 
a brush and ink. Granting the probability of these writing materials, 
I should not insist on the word ""alAvays.” In the course of time, the 
letters were equalized in height and breadth as far as possible. 

Buehler distinguished seven main types in the development of the 
North Indian scripts during the millennium from the middle of the 
fourth century A.O. 


AWf/i Indidit Monuirteniat Type Kmwn fis Gupta (Fig. 153, col. 4) 
This charaaer was employed in the fourth-sixth centuries A.D. 

Little is known about the origin gf the Guptp family, and it is not even certain 
Avhether Gupta was a title or a name. At the beginiiing of the fourth centurv 
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the Gtiptas iro^cr lo pc^^vtifr Ch£indntg;upta [p ^vhn the hrsi indeptinJi^nt 
sqveresj^rij probably reigned from 19-^0 to obout A. P.336. He esublished tht 
CiupTa era. For a centuiy’ and a half the Guptas unified a very large portign uf 
India. The might}.' empire lost its potver at the end of the sixth ceniur)' 
but the Gupta state tirgered on for another aoo yeais. 

The period of the imperial Guptas has often been regarded as the "'Perielean 
age” of cliissiea] [ndia and as the golden epueh of Hindu history and liEeraturt, 
Long-lived and versatile sovereigTis leignedp who broughE about a re-unifimiioti 
of northern India and uihered in an era of internal security and material prosperity 
aceompanied by a tremendous de\'eltjpmenT in religion, literature, art and science. 

IVIeanwhite, a long und bKiier strife took place berweei] the brahmans and 
Buddhists; in the end Bml'kmDnisin triuntphed. Inscripiioiial Prakrit then became 
rare, &nd froiti the fifth ceniurv' A.D. it almost disappeared in northern India. 
Sanskrit, whicK WAS espeokally associated with Brajimanisntj xvus what Latin is 
to the Roiinm Cailiolic Church; it became the titerarj' ianguage, the fingji a franca 
of religion. LaicPp Sanskrit ws^e also used by Buddhists and Jalnist^ and like 
Latin in medistval Europe, it became the language of learning Lliruughout the 
Indian conrinent. The predominaneo nf Sanskrit in the cultural, seientifie and 
magic sphere remained unchallenged until the Islamic invasion brought a new 
literary language into prorninence. 

As a result of these poLiiical and cullural eoitditions, the Gupta script 
(Fig. 153^ col. 4), emploted in the fourth and fifth centuries Ads. spread 
over the vast territories of the Gupta empire and lx!Came the ancestor 
of the great majoriiy of the Indian scripts. 

Dr. lircrnie, himself on the tetter wffl, recognized two rnain 

varieties in the monumental (jupta character, a southern and a northern; 
the latter having tAvo sub-varieties (the text letter being s/ifr), an eastern 
and a western. According to Dr. Buehler^ the main varieties of the Gupta 
character were the western and the eastern (Fig. 153^ col. 6-7). 

r^Todem Indian scholars partly disagree with this sub-division 
of the Gupta character. Mr. R. D. Eancrji recognincd four varieties: 
the eastern, the w^estern, the southern and the Central . 4 sian variety^; 
the first nvo of them mainly appearing in the inscriptions of the early 
Gupta emperors. According to .Mr, S. N. Chakravpiti, the e?£press!on 
""eastern variety of the Gupta alphabet“ is misleading; he shows that the 
eastern variei:>^ was in existence before the Gupta period, llowever, 
""the eastern variety gradually came to be displaced by the western one, 
in comparatively early times"; ""this displacement was completed before 
A.D, 588" (Chakravarti). 

Centfal .AstAJv Gupta Sub^Wvfieties 

The Avestem varietA' of the Gupta character spread into the territon^ 
now called East^ or Chinese, ’'Furkestan* and tAvo important Gupta sub- 
v-arieries developed there: {a) the type known as Central Asian Slanting 
Gupta, which probably already existed in the fourth centuiy a.d., and 
(A) the Central Asian Cursive Gupta, fully developed in the sixth or 
seventh cennirA’ a,d. 
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Centrcit Asian Slantirig Gupta (Fig, 157) 

In 1890, thcT first manuscripts written in this script and in a new 
language were found, which were published in 1893 by Dr H^^emle. 
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157—The Central] Afiian Slanting Gupta 


Later, niEiny other doeunirnts were discovered. Their decipherment* 
facilitated by some bilingual manuscripts (one of the two languages, 
that IS Sanskrit, being known)* was soon accomplished^ thanks to the 
labours of Humle, Leumann, Sieg, Sicgling, and other scholars. 

Agncan and Kudiean 

The decipherment of the new' ds>t;itmcnis revealed ihai in the latter part of 
ihc mihennium A,n., the populadoti living betw een the river Tarim and the 
mountains T'icn-shan, including the ternmnes of Turfan, Qaro^^hahr and Kucha, 
spake a funguQge belonging to the centum group nf the Indo-European family 
df languages. The new language, how ever, presents several features nqt pamlleled 
in the other Jndo-Eumpean languages, and its felatinnship with the other groups 
has not yet been sufficiently cleared np^ Some scholars suggest ofhriities with 
Thracian-Phr^’gian-. 4 nnenian, others with Italo-Celtic^ and others with Mittite. 
Other theortes suggest that the new- language may hold an inicmnediiatc position 
bettvten [[alo^CettJi:, Slsvotdc and Amieriian^ or between Balto-Sla^'onic and 
Greek, or else berween .Attncnian and Thnieo-Fhr^’gian. 

The language of the documents extant is not uniform; two dialects can be 
distinguished. It W'as assumed^ at firsts that the new language w'as the language 
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qf ojicacni Toldmristaii, the count rv' situated btQi^'cen Sogdlainu :it the [ron Gates, 
pud Bamiyaji; its capita! was Balkh. The populiiiion was catSed by the Greeks 
'rokharoi^ Thaguroa'p by the Romans^ Tochari or Thogarii (in Saniikr,, Tukhara; 
in 'ribetan, Thod-kar or Tho-gar; in Kharanese, Ttaugara^ in Uigurian, Twghry^ 
in Armenian, 'fuikhri-k', the country being called TokhELniscim), Modem 
scholars, thererore calEcci the language TokJtariatu and titey distin^ishcd the 
ivvo dialects by calling them ‘Tokharian Dialect A," and ‘'ToklianiuTi Dialect BJ* 
It was, how ever, discovered that "Dialect H" was the language fsf the ancient 
kiEigdom of Kucha or Kuci fin Sanskrit, Kauceyp; in Uigufiati, iifi, 

^"language of Knci^^ the indigennus term h unknown). There is, dwis. a general 
agreement to call "Dialect H" Kucfte^iri^ 

Ai to “'rokharian Dialect A,'^ rrofeasinr Bailey pointed out that the term 
I'okharian is not cortect, as Toghara or Teskhara was the indigenous temi of a 
people whose originpl language rs niwv unknown, but it is known that they bad no 
Einguisrie alhnitic* with Indo-^European. He, therefore, suggests catling 
"Dialect A" from the ancient kingdom of Agni, later known as Ditriaftiuihr 

(the iEidigenous nsnw was Arsi). Some scholars call this language ()ara!ih,'ihrlaii, 
but this term redectis a later period. Many scholacsp however, still employ the 
tenns Tokharian, Dialect A, and Dialect Ik 

A^^tean tiwt/ KurAfan Cfmmrters 

"i'he numerous documenrs ex tan i wertr discovered by British 
(M. A. Stein)p Russian (Klementz and Berezowski), French (Ih Pelliot)^ 
German (A. Gmenwedel and A, von Le Coq) and Japanese (K. Otaiti) 
scholars, and are now in collections in London, Oxford, Paris, Cnikuttap 
Leningrad, Berlin, Peking and I'okyo. "I hey ivere found in the eastern 
part of the Tarim basin (Eastern 'rurkcstanjip and in Tun-huang (N'.VV, 
China). Tliey lielong to the second half of the first millennium a.d^ 

I'he writing is^ as already mentioned, a variant of the western type 
of the Gupta character, called by Dr. Hctmle, Central Asian Slanting 
(Fig. 157). I'he script ss thus based on the Indian Gupta system. As in 
Indian, the basic consonants of the Central Asian Slanting have generally 
the inherent £r, but, unlike the Indian, there are special signs {Fremd^ekhen 
in German, in French) which have an inherent fi. The Indian 

Gupta signs for which there were no sounds in the indigenous bnguageSp 
were diminated, while some new signs were invented to represent the 
peculiar indigenous sounds. On the whole, about twelve signs %vere 
added. 'I'henew' script hadp ihuSp symbuls to represent the following vocalic 
and consonantal sc:tunds: long and short a, 1 and u; the vowels ^5, o and r; 
the diphthongs f and o in Agneanp and m and aii in Kuchcan; the semi¬ 
vowels y and tc; four forms of s; three forms of n and three liquids (r, / 
and ly)^ and the occlusives ^ there were no surds. 

As already mentioned, two varieties may be distinguished^ the Agnean 
and the Kuchean; the latter script being more cursive than the former, 
"['he texts preserved are largely religious works^ but in Kuchean also 
business documents and medical mss* are extant. 
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J 51 Ji L I O G R A P H Y 

A, R- rfccmlt, Tfff IF ^ISS^ CWy^ci/op? of j^Iarutsrrfpts 

front Cfntrai Asm, "JoLUN, OF THE Rov. Asiat. Soc,^ Rengal Bhanch/*^ 

E. Sieg und \V. ToAmriseh, die Sprache d^r htdoskyihen^ ''‘Srrzi;xcsB> 

DER Prtixris. Akad. dep Wissexsch, p*' Rcrlm, 190S; T^nJmTische 
fierltri tuniJ Lcipdiic!^ th*; sanii: and W* SchulEtp T&rhari^^fie Grammoiik^ 

Gofttingcnp 1931; E. Und den/toAt *'‘Tv£h£iriiAt,^* RcrLiUp 1937+ 

S. LS^ ip Sltidfdes donimtnis tofdmriimSy av., "jQi iiNAL Asiatique,'' igi i. 

E. Eid^jip Sitidieft :ior fotimrisAten SpraAt^eichiehte, 1, Gretcborgp J9J&^ 

H. Lu^!der5> Zur GesMcht* uffd G^fogropidr OHiiirkeUam, imd IfW/m 
Beitr^ge zur GesAushte^ etc., uer I^iiss, Akad,, etc,," 192^ and 

193 ^^ 

J. N. Reuter^ BemeThufigen ueher die neneti LiiutzA^heii im ToAtarheben, 
'^Studia OrIextalia/' HcjAlngfon, 1925; **To£harisAr and '"Kmfdmmst'h,"* 
“Jot-ltv. DE LA Soc. FlXXO-OuGfllEXXE/^ J i^Elii ri^fo r9, 1934. 

W. SchuEzep Zutn T&Afotitthen, ‘^Ungartsche Jahublecheh/* Hudap^sr^ 
1917. 

P. Pouchn, Tocimrka, ^'Ahchiv Ohiextal-vj," Prague, 1930; Twr^flriffAe 
Etyifwiogirn^ ^'Zestsuhr, per deit^ch. t^idugexl. GESSELi>eH.H" 1939- 

A. MeilSct^ Fragments de lextes koufdfAats (’w iih S. L^vFs ini tLjductinn Le 
*'^iokfutrten''‘\ Paris^ 

E. Schwenmer, Tochffrisch, B-crlin-Leipsjc, [933. 

H. W. Bailey, Ttaugara. "Brix. OF the School of Ohientai. and African 
ST kDiESp"' 1937, 

W. B. Henning, Argi and the "‘' Tohhanans*^ th^ same jouma], 1938, 

H. Pedersen, ToAmAsth tom Genchtspuuht der indneitropfeisehen Spruchtcr^ 
gfekltmfgy CopenhagcOp 194^; toAiarischen Sprachgesehkhle^ CDpenKegcn, 1944, 

A, J. %^SEn ^ViiiidekenSp Lexiqne ctymo/ogiQue des dittiects tofdiariens, Louvain, 
1941 ^ Aitirphohgk ecmptirtf du tokharien, Lou vain p 1944. 


Central Asian Curnve Gupta (Fig^ 15S and 1^9) 

Until i4^97t when the first manuscripts couched in '*Khotajic_se” 
were published by A. t\ R, llfEnilc, noihing waa known of the e^isEence 
of this language, U is ihe language of many manuscripts discovered in 
Chinese or Eastern Turkestan, and now in London (British Museum 
and India Officc)t Paris (Hibliotheque Xationate) and Berlin (Prussian 
Academy)* This langtiage was spoken in the ancient kingdom of Kholan, 
called in Sanskrit Gausiana and in I'ibctan Khu-thenj the indigenous 
lerms were Hvatana- (later Hvamna-) for the kingdom, hh^atanai (later 
Hvamnai), adject, nom. singv^ The greater part of the CKtanl Khotanese 
' manuscripts was found at Ch^ien- or IVieti-fo-tung (the "Caves of the 
Thousand Buddhas") in Tun-huang^ Kansup X*-W. China, 


Khot&nese 

The zvrm ^'Kliotanese^' is not generally aei^epred. The German scholar 
£. Leuniaiin ediled the nciv language] Xotth Ar^-an, and considered it as an 
autonomuiis bmiQch of the Indt>~Europea.n languages. French scholars call it 
East [raniiiji- li was Indeed the easternmost middle Iranian fomT of speech. 
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but the term "East Iranian" would indudi; also So^dian. S, Holstein caSkd it 
ToJtharian; his iheon' was accepted by soitit schoiars,i amongst them, at Hrsi, 
S. Konow, but this Dpinion is now abandoned. According to the German scbolar 
Lueders, the name Khotam, which has been propounded by Konow, b too 
narrow, because the Salsa rulers of wesicm India spoke practically the sstme 
language; Luedecs therefore suggested the name Saka. Indeed, the andeni Persians 
called all Skyihians ^'Saka/* while in Konow^s view there is no doubt that ihia 
langiMirtc was a Skythian form of speech. On the other Amd, the term "Saka^*^ 
or is too wide, because there was probably more than one Saka dialecr. 

'^ITic most accuiratc term would therefore be that devi^d by KoouWj "^Khoiani 
Saka/' hut for brevity” we can use the term Khotancsc, employed by ihe Untlah 
authority on the subject. Professor H. \V. Baiky. 

'The material contained in Khoianese miiJiu9cripTS is of great variety; there 
are oflkial and business documents^ translations of Indian taleSp religious poems^ 
medteat tesets, and documenis of other matters. 


Khotmese Script 

There are some indications to show that Khotanese began to be used 
in writing in the second century a.d.^ but the manuscripts e?^tant are 
considerably later, ninth or tenth centiiries, the earliest belonging probably 
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Fig. ] s&—The Central Asian Cursive Gupta 

to the eighth or at moat seventh century a.d, **It is evident that the 
Brahmi alphabet was adapted to the language long before our oldest 
manuscripts were written; and this adaptation was based on the pro¬ 
nunciation of Sanskrit and Prakrit then in vogue in Khotan/' 

The adaptation of the Gupta script to Khotanese probably took place 
in the eastern oases of Chinese Turkestan. iTie pronunciation of the 
Khotanese consonants was. however, somewhat different from the Indian. 
The letters Vf 4 ^ also used ns "hiatus-consonants/' Double 

consonants were simplified when connected with another consonant^ 
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on tKe other hand, new compounds were invented, such as tdi^ js^ ts, 
jV'J. The Khotanese charactGt seems to have comprised the following 
vowel-sounds: long and short a, i and h; e, perhaps r/j (n), a, (ii\ ei\ 
and some apparent diphthongs beginning with ti. 

On the whole, the of the Central Asian Cursive Gupta is similar 
to that of the Kharoshthi script (see the preceding Chapter), and it is 
therefore not impossible that tlie latter may have had some influence 
on its development. According to Dr. Mcemle^ the Khotanese script 


I 


i 


Fij;^^ 159—‘Spccinicna of the Central Asian Cufsivc Oupra 

was strongly influenced by a Semitic alphabet. “Modem archieological 
discoveries have shown abundantly that Semitic influences were at work 
ver>^ early in Eastern Turkestan,” Some of the MSS. e^ctant contain the 
cursive Gupta alphabet, syllabary and numerals, and one manuscript 
contains 1,108 lines of writing, 

fi 1 J 1 L J O C R A P It Y 

A. F. R. Hcernic, Three Furiher CoJUdiUfft of .-Jwr/fflf Mamiseripl^ from 
Centr^f AvUf **JaVKS. OF TWE Rov. Asiat. SoCfFTY, BENGAL BRANCH/' 1^7- 
M, A. :^teiii, Andent Kholan^ Vol. II, London, 1907: Serfffdi^, ^'o!. IV, 
London^ 1921; Imiermoft Ada^ LduJuei^ 1928^ 

E. Lciamajin+ Zur uordame/irw Spr^che und Lueraturj, StnKSburff, 1912; Dus 
Hordarische {sakiselm) Lehr^ediehi dei Biiddhisrrms (edited by \ 1 . Lcuniann)^ 
Leipsic^ 

F. \V, Thomas and Konow* Tico Mrdiei'u! Dveumentt from 
Oslo^ 1939. 
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S- Koinowv Siika Studies, Qfilo, 193s; tieu^ Sitkc^^Dinkrt, ''SiTzuxcaB* 
DER Prel^ss. AKADFAtlE PEfl Wjssenschaft/' Berlin ^ 1935; KJifjiamukisch^ 

Grammatik, etc., Leips^ic, 1941+ 

M. Leuni 3 n.n> Saki^dif Hmid^chiifipn^ii, ZLirichH 1934- 
H. W. n4ilc>% irammt Studies lndo~Turtica^ ^“Blll. of the 

School of Osiental aso Amc^s. Studies,'- 1935, 1937 und 193S; Khotantst 
TextSy E, Csinibridifc, 1945- 

K. Grccnbcch, Aloriuineiffii Uaguiiriiiit Atia^ Mm^rts, TL Codices Kftotaijenses^ 
etc. Tntn?ducti(>u by H* Builey, Copenhagen^ 193®- 


Chinese in Cunh-e Gitp/cs CAczratfer 

Extremely interesting is the lidaptation of Central Asiiin cursive 
Gupta to Chinese. See F. W. I'homas, Buddhisi Chinese Text in Brahnii 
Script, '"ZEiTSCHKryr i>hr dhctsches ^toRGENL.^'DrscHEx Gesell- 
SCHAFT/'' 91 (i937)t pp^ ^-48; the manuscriptp described in Setindia, 
p. 1,450, as bearing **93 lines Cursive Gupta, in Khotancse,” appears 
as containing a Chinese and not a Khotanese tc^tc. The script "'is of a 
cursive tvp^^p predominant in Saka-Khoiani documents” (F. \V^ Thqma$)j 
and belongs to iKe eighth-ninth century a,d* 

B cr/mj Brctncfi 0/ Emtcrn Gupta 

The western branch of the eastern Gupta variety appears in two forms, 
a cursive round-hand, and the angularp monumental type of the imperial 
Gupta inscriptions. The literary^ script of the Bower MSS. is connected 
^■ith the former variety. 

The famous Bouer iMSS. were acquired by Lieutenant Bower in 
18S9 in the course of his journey through Kucha (Eastern 'rurkestan). 
They are written in Sanskrit on birch-bark in a Gupta character 
attributed to the fifth century^ a.d. They consistof a miscellaneous collection 
of medical treatises, proverbial sayings and the like* 'I'hey were edited 
by Dr. Hoernle. Other manuscripts of similar typci from the Central 
Asian collections called after Godfreyt XEaeartney and Weber, were 
edited by Hcemie in the closing years of the last century^ 

B I B L I O G R A P H Y 

A, P. HcEmlc, The Bm^er Mamaertpts, *VArghfeoloc:ical Scr’^-zy of 
Lvdia/' CaieucTfl, 1^93-191 

Tibetan Scripts and their Offshmts 

Tibetan is the language of Tibet and iht adjoining districts of India ; it h 
spoken by about six million people. Tt is a member of the Tibeio-HImalayan 
branch, which belongs to the Tiheto-Burman sub-family and the Tiheto-Chineae 
family of l^inguages. The Indian term Bhotia has been accepted by tnodem 
philology' to designate the group of languages, of which Tibetan is n member; 
other Bhotian dialects arr spoken in Bhutan, Sikkim, Nepal, Ladakh and Balu^tnn. 
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The woriJ Tibciskti h alsw employed to dRi^rmti; the lingua /raiifii of Tibet ihm 
h the dialect apoketi in oentrill Tibet, in the prpvinceis of O ^nd Tmnij. 

ll^c cDfinection of Tibet with India wis old and intimato. It borroweti fram 
India the Buddhif^t religion together with the sacted scripiun^a. lotiiiiiite atnqimJnt- 
aiire with Buddhism must have been acquired by the Tibetans through their 
invasion and conquest of ChinC'Se Turkestan. ''J'bey found there numerous 
munasterics and libraries in existence. The Tit>etans themselves soon took 
kindly to writing and had an aptitude for literature. The earliest esetant Tibetan 
iLtcmttire helones to the seventh century' A. 13. It consists mainly of translations of 
Sanskrit books^ and these transtations not only transformed Tibetan speech into 
a literary language, but in many cases prcservxd works which had been lost 
in their original form. 

It IS generally accepted that the Tibetan script (Pig. 153* col. S-io) 
was invented in A.n. 639 by Thon-mi-Sam-bhota, minister of the ^reat 

*J* q* 03 *]' 

T 

ey f S((a cw} Sa w ^ ^ T ^ 

3 

fl f j ^)i5 j££}§eixu£n(ti 

afr-Wi^rei iS’f jr C ■Jif wn £.'(o(£i A 

Jt-euiw iht-f 

4 

Fig, 160 

Spccimffis of The Tibetan dftu fkarrit} and of a \Tiriet^‘ of current hnnd (i)- 
3 - 4 , Specimens of Lepcha script 

king Srong-btsan-Sgam-po^ who established the capital al Lha-sa and 
founded the state of Tibet, The Tibetan character is however^ not an 
invention^ but a revision of an older script, already in use in "I’ibet at an 
earlier period. U is, at any rate, close!y modelled m form and arrangenicnt 
upon the Gupta chafactcfi but uiih additional signs for representing 
certain sounds existing in "llbetan and not in Indian languages and with 
omission of the Indian soft aspirates, which were not required. It is 


Y 
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uncL*iTain whether prototype was the Eastern ‘I'lirkestanic Gupta or 
the Gupta whieh was the ancestor of the Xagari character. 

The former theory sccitis to be right; A. H. Franckc, follow'ed by 
A. F. Rudolf Hcemle, suggested that the usually held view of the Tibcian 
tradition on the subject of the introduction of the 'Tibetan alphabet 
should be corrected. Tibetan script agrees with the Kholanese 

script in making the vocalic radical a to function as a consonantal radical, 
and this fact shows quite clearly that the Tibetan script was introduced 
from Khoian” (llccmle). consonantal use of a vocalic radical 

ia quite foreign to the lndo-Ar\'an language and script” (lloemie)* 

In short, according to Dr, Jlccmle, the I'ibetan alphabet can be 
called Indian only in the sense that its direct soiircCx the Khotanesc 
alphabet^ is ultimately an Indian alphabet. ^'The curious fact that the 
I'ibetan alphabet makes the n-radJcal to close Us series of eonsonantaj 
radicals (jfsal byed] is instructive from the point of view above explained. 
In the Indian alphabetic system^ the vocalic radicals for^i, i, w, e occupy 
a place in advance separate from the consonantal radicals” 

(Harmlc), 

I’ibetan in its original square form, and also in the derivative current 
hands of elegant appearance, has served the Tibetan speech down to the 
present time. There is no doubt that the spelling originally represented 
the actual pfonuneiation (in the western and north-eastern dialects^ the 
characteristic combinations of initial consonants are still generally 
prescnxd)t but the above-mentioned of Tibet has undergone 

extensive changes.i including the introduction of some new sounds and 
the loss of some consonants^ so that the wTating is nowadays vert' far from 
being a true representation of speech. The Tibetan character has been 
adopted also for other Bhotian dtaleers. 

The llhetan script can be distinguished into two main varieties: 
(i) the literary' character^ called dbu-cfian (pron. u-cfidn. the component 
dh being dropped in most dialects), that is, “head-possessing/" which 
is the ecclesiastic script prrr excelkttce and is used for printing (Fig* 153, 
coL S, and 160, i); it has a few varieties^ the most important being the 
seal-script, 

(2) llic cursive sedptSt used for ever\-day purposes, called dhu-mrd 
pron. u-med), that is, ^headless” (Fig, 153, col, 9, and 160, 2}, which 
is the secular script; its main variety is the Wivn^-yi^, the "Ymrrent 
hand” (Fig. 153^ col 10), The main difFenence between dbu-chan and 
dbu-med consists, as ihe names indicate, in the characteristic topdine 
of the Deva^nagari character being a part of the dbu-chan signs and absent 
in those of the dhu-med. is an extremely abbreviated script. 

In compound words, the suffixes of ihc first syllable and the prefixes 
of the second are omitted* J* Bacot’s L'Emrure erirmv fibitaine^ ^JaLANAL 
.AsiATitjCE,** 1912, contains a list of seven hundred Contractions of words 
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usLiall)' employed in ilie current hmd. Mention may be irmde of the 
v-arious peculiar ornamental and ritual scripts employed for inseriptiuna 
and decorative purposes, litles of books^ sacred formulse, etc. 

There is also a kind of cypher, a secret script used for afficlul 
correspondence^ called rm-spuiis, from the name of its inventor Rin- 
c*(hhen-) spun^ ^'ho lived in the fourtecitih century' a*d* 

In comparison with the Deva-nag^ari characterj the Tibetan scripi is 
very' much simplified, although they agree in their main feaiures. The 
dbu-chan, which is the more important, has the vowel a inherent in every 
consonant and not separately indicaied. while other vowels when they 
follow a consonant are marked by small signs placed cither above the 
consonant (in the instances of e, i, and o) or at its foot (in the case of ji). 
The V when it is subjoined, as in kya, pya, and so forth, and the r and I 
when they are pans of consonantal compounds arc also similarly indicated. 
The end of each syllable is marked by a dot placed at the right hand side 
of the upper end of the closing letter. As to the consonantSp the mjst 
important feature of the dbu-chan is that the cerebrals in borrowed words 
arc WTitten by reversed dentals, while in spoken 'I'ibetan cerebrala are 
found only as contractions of certain compound consonants^ 

J- Bacot, CruM/wniVe Jh Tibttmn Paris, 1946- 

l-QT niadt-m Tit>ciaii fee ninv the sertea qf three twio'ki (lo be rnndniied widi 
further bt>o!is on the Afphabet, Verfu and Grammar Xoitj) published by II, Could 
snd H. K. Richardson: fi) Tkf Tibetan [roj'd wiili an informative incroduc- 

don by Sir Aurcl Stein; (aj Sentences; ij) Tibetan ^yliabhi; Oxford 

L'tuversily' Press, 1943. 


P a * e 

There were two main offshoots of the Tibetan character! 

Passepa Character 

A famous Grand LamaofSa-skya(Bashbah or 'p'ags-pa ['"honourable” ] 
bLo-gros-rgy'al-mth.san--in Chinese, P'a-k"o-si-pa, known as P'a-sse-p"a 
or Thags-pa—1234-1^79, invited to China by Qubilay Khan) played a 
great part in the convetsion to Buddhism of the Mongolian imperial 
court, and adapted the Tibetan square script to the Chinese and Mongolian 
languages, replacing the Uighur alphabet (see preceding Chapter). Under 
Chinese influence, this script, commonly called [^assepa (Pig, 153, col. 11), 
was written in vertical columns, dow'nwards, although unlike Chinese. 
The columns read from left to right. This character, officially adopted 
in 127:^, was only sparsely used owing to the convenience of the Uighur 
script, and did nut last long, but it lingered on at the imperial Chancery 
under the Yuan d_vnasty, particularly in the official seals. 
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L^pcha Cfi^iracter 

The writing (Fig. i6o^ 3-4, and 161) employed by the Rong, the 
aboriginal population of Sikkim, a native state in the eastern Himalayas, 
h also of Tibetan origin. 

I’hi: Rnng are called also Lcpchas—this term being a Xepalcse nielmame— 
Of Rong-pa, *'tiWellers in ihc vaJlera,” or Mom-pa, ^'dw'ellers in the low eaimtry/" 
lliey number about ^5,000; their spweeh is a non-prononiinQlizcd Hiinalsyan 
language, belonging to the 'llbeto^Barmesc sub-familyv they pre probably of 
Moogotiair race. Because of their protni^EruDUs scAual relaikios and innate 
addiction to drink, their disappearance as a disunct race is ^id to be only a matter 
of time. What ciiilization and literature the Lepdios possess, they owe entirely 
to the Tibetan form of Buddhism, generally known as l^amaism, which is believed 
to have been introduced into Sikkim about the middle of the seventeenth centun' 
by Lha-h-Tsun Chhen-po, a Tibetan title n^eaning '*the Great Reveirend God,"* 
the patnon-samt of Sikkim. 

(Far ibe Lcpchas fee John Morris, LiHrig nith Ltpehas. A rzWr ike Sikkirti 
HimaftiyAs, London, 1938.) 


WEt.il 

ka Miai kke tlit Hffa> rA^ cMfa ^ wiya Ifjirli rJ^ Ja 

• * -f- 


35f c-jf?*Erj(j g/'MT? ©9 cjfti "" Ot-.h O'-'H 

rd mm ^ /<a /hi hi Md ma mla m 

£6 w* tf »■'*»■'■ ifv* x+ «■<- 
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lit SiU (XiiT 


Fig. 161-—The Lepch# chsmcier 

Two (Cr f™r, when i^^cd *) ane (liven for each akthara, the tint being etuDloycd 
jn print, the »cnnd being used m current hind. In the akslammu thus iiiAri • Vhe 
final Signr ate also showti, which Utr ver>- itiuch Obbieviated. jnd gcneialjy consist nf 
littff dashes, eommas, circlet, etc. 


The Lepcha character (Fig. 16i) seems to have been in vcnied or revised 
by the Sikkim raja Chakdor Namg^e, Thyag-rdor mam-gvaj (b. i6S6). 
Peculiar features of this character are the voweFsigns and the final marks 
of eight consonants (A. tig, i, rt, p, m, r. f), which consist of dashes, dots 
and small circles, and are placed above or before the preceding letter. 
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Aditpiatian of the Tibef^n Cfiaracier to other Laiij^tingr^ 

Noiti Liuigmtge 

Th<; Tibcian characit-r was also adapted to other languages, 'Iwo of 
these sursived m a few fragmentary Central Aslan muntiscrlpts, and 
their exbtence was unknown tintii quite recently. They w'ere dis¬ 
covered by Professor F. W. Thomas and made knowm in the “JoinsAL 
OF Tilt Royal Asiatic Soctfty*' (1926, pp. 312-13: A J>iew Cmtmf Asimt 
Language, and pp, 505-6: Tti'o Lmguugis from Ceufrai Asia; 1928, pp. 
630-634: 77 j£ AWi Language; ^ud 1929, pp. 193-216: The Nam Language), 

One of the tw’o new' languages^ aecording to Professor Thomas was a 
dialect akin to Lcpcha; the script used was the I'ibetan character. I'he 
other ntw^ bnguage^ called by ]-\ W, Thomas the Nam language, a 
monosyllabic form of speech, '*as old as Tibetan and in structure more 
primitive, h likely to have been closely related to that of the Tibeto- 
Burman people known to the Chinese by a name which has been trans¬ 
literated , , V as Jo-K*iang^ I'i^k'iang + . , , and D£a~K^wng . . . ^ a people^ 
who . . - occupied from remote limes the whole stretch of ecuntry 
immediately soiith of the mountains ^ ^ ^ from the Nan-shan to the longitude 
of Khotan^ and who may be showm to huve furnished an element tn the 
population of Southern Turkestan" (Thomas), 

The script used was Tibetan^ “of a squarish kind," with some few 
peculiarities characteristic of the early period: “the hand is rather coarse, 
and the letters fairly large and wide-spaced" (Thomasi 

Chtjiese in Tibetan ll riting 

Chinese offers some Interesting Instances of the difficulties of adaptation 
of a script to other languages. Jt seems that it was quite frequently 
written in Tibetan script. F. W, Thomas and L* AL Claiison (partly 
in collaboration with S, Aliyamoio) published: (i) A Cbinese 
Buddhist Text in Tibetan tinting (“^The Jourk. of the Row Asiatic 
Society/' 3926, pp. 508-26), consisting of two fragments of thick yellowisli 
paper, partly couched in Chinese language and *"in an elegant, rather 
cursive, Tibetan script/* of the eighth-tenth century a.1>.; (2) A Seeond 
Chinese Buddhist Text in Tibetan Cbaraeters (in the same journal, 1927, 
pp. 281-306)* w ritten in a script being “a rather formal copybook Dbueufi'^; 
(3) A Chinese Mahayana Catec/tism in Tibetan and Chinese Characters 
(the same journal 1929* pp+ 37-76)^ ^*an extensi^x and well-w ritten MS.**, 
consisting of 4S6 lines good, rather calligraphic, cursive Tibetan 
writing," probably in more than one hand, perhaps of the eighth-ninth 
century' a.d* 

Siddhamatrka Character 

Out of the western branch of the eastern Gupta character, the 
Siddhamalrka character developed during the sixth century' a.O. 
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It \v3s an an^lar script; the vertical strokes ended ^riih wedges 
or "nailheads**; ihis script ^vas thcrtrfur-t: termed “nail-headed/* Euebler 
called it ""acute-angled alphabet'" or Siddhamattka. A peculiar feature 
of this character is that the fetters slope from right to left. Two main types 
are known: the monumeniah presei^^ed in inseriptiuns, such as the Brrdh- 
Gap inscription from Alahanaman (A.U. 5SS-9) and the Prasasti from 
Lakhamandal^endof thesixthcentur)'and the cursive hand, presented 
in some manuscripts on paJm-lcaves, such as those from Iloriuzji, probably 
belonging to the same centun'. 

Little is known abemt its development; the documents extant are verv 
scarce, it was the period of the invasion of the 1 bins and of the dev astating 
menace 10 Hindu civilization^ 

There is a bliuik in the hision^ of nuinheri'L India until the accesslu-n, ini 606. 
of Hursha^vfirdhana, who succeeded in uniting for a ^hurt time a ^reac portion 
of northern India Wi^hcn Pulikesin IL the greatest of the ChaSuk>^a kings conquered 
rnuch of southern fndia. 

Hosvever, during the seventh ccnrur>'^ the Siddhamatrka character 
continued to develop. A variety, chmuctcrisked by a more marked twist 
of the lower ends of the strokcs> was termed by Prinsepj Meet and other 
scholars, "the Kutila variet>^ of the Magadha alphabet of the seventh 
centur\\^" Rielhom, Buehlert and others^ consider this term erroneous. 
At any rate^ these so-called Kutila inscriptions of North India from the 
seventh century' onwards (Fig. 153, col. 7) already represent the ancient 
form of the Nagari character* 

Dfva-fia^ari Script 

The most important Indian script, the Xagari or Deva-nagari (Fig, 153, 
coL ta) developed from a variety^ of the Gupta character through 
the Siddhamatrka. The original meaning of the term N'agari is uncertain. 
According to some scholars it occurs first, as the name of a script, in the 
Lalita Viatara (fee above), or "writing of the Nagas”; according 

L- Barnett, however, there is no connection between Naga- 
Itpi and Deva-nagari. Another local explanation is "writing of the Nagara"" 
or the Gujarat Brahmans. Nowadays, Xagari is usually referred to as 
Ndgara, and explained as ""writing used in cities*^ or '"town-script."" 

The earliest Nagari inscriptions belong to the seventh and eighth 
century' a d. Signatures are found on inscriptions belonging to the first 
half of the seventh ccntuiy*, whilst the earliest extant documents written 
throughout in Xagari belong to the middle and the end of the eighth 
century' a.i>. 

'fhe X'agari letters were long-drawn and tailed, and had long horizontal 
strokes on the top. the latter feature being most characieristie of this 
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script. 'J'hcsi: straight topped strokes, known :is mGtra, replaced the 
wedges of the vertical strokes of the Siddhamairka character: there are^ 
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indeed, documi^nts with a mixture of wedges and straight strokes, or 
with wedges which are so broad that they produce ihe same effect as 
the long straight top-strokes. 

The Nagari script developed slowly in the first Uvo or tliree centuries 
of its existence. J Iow'ever+ by the eleventh century it was malyre and was 
already predominant In many districts of northern India (Pig. 162. 1). 
•Many palm-leaf manuscripts^ dating from the tenths eleventh and the 
following centuries, discovered in Gujarat^ Rajpuiana and the non hem 
Deccan, are also written in this script. 

Narttit-mgari 

The South-Indian form of Nagari is nowadays knowm Nandi- 
nagari\ which is an obscure term. Its archaic varict>' already appears 
in the eighth ccntiirv^ A.p, (perhaps even earlier), and is fully developed 
by the beginning of the eleventh century . It differs from the northern 
V'ariety mainly ^‘by the want of the small tails slanting to the right from 
the ends of the verticals and in general by stiffer forms"" (Buehicr)* Its 
later developmcnis are represented in inscriptions of the thirteenth- 
sixteenth centuries of the Kanarese countiy^ and in the modern Nandi- 
nagari still used for manuscripts. See also below , under "Modi character/" 

Deva-fiagari Chararter 

'rhe .Nagari character is known nowadays as the Dev4i-?u}garj\ from 
Sanskn deva^ "heavenly/* the "Nagari of the gods** or Brahman* 
the ''di\ ine^* or royal Nagari. It is one of the most perfect systems of w riting 
apart from its main weakness of the short ei inherent in each consonant 
unless otherwise indicated, which is not always pronounced and is often 
omitted in transliteration; the Deva-nagari character is therefore a semi-^ 
syllabaty^ The system wa;& obviously evolved by the learned grammarians 
of the Sanskrit language. The Deva-nagari script consists of 48 signs* 
of which 14 are vowels and diphthongs, and 34 baste consonants known 
as uksharas, 

I'he basic forms of the vowels are only employed as "initiar* 
vowels, at the commencement of words or syllables; when used after a 
consonant they take* except the a, new* "non-ini rial” forms, which arc 
generally abbreviations. T he basic consonants are divided into 7 groups 
sLx of them, the gutturals, palatals, cacuminals. dentals, labials 
and semi-vowels consist of five basic consonants, whilst the seventh 
group consists of three sibilants and one aspirate. ! have used the term 
’’basic consonant'' or afahura, to indicate the consonant when followed 
by the short a. When a word contains two or more syllables, the last of 
which contains a consonant, the inherent a in this last syllable is not 
pronounced; moreover, in reading prose, not poeir>\ custom demands 
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that in the unaccented syllables qf a word the inherent a should only be 
very flight!j' pronounced or not at all; this unaccented and unpronounced 
a is sometimes represented in European alphabets by an apostrophe, 
“'l*he practice of writing 0 and mi with the radical a is quite moderiip 
datinj^ no further back than ihe early eighteenth century^ It arose from 
the gradual blending of the characters for the vowels a and au from the 
tenth centuri' onwards, l^he Xagari practice does not eviend to the i 
and e vowclSp which had no tendency- to blend, and therefore retained 
their ancient special vtjcalic radicals” (I[cemlc), 

The Deva-nagari type has no pure consonants, that is consonants 
written by themselves. !n order to represent them, wheneter possible 
compounds of two or three consonants are used. These are formed in 
various ways, some arc quite irregular; or else an oblique stroke, called 
in Sanskr, vtrama, is placed below the consonant in question. When a 
nasal consonant precedes another consonant, the quiescent nasal m or 
M may, as a crmipendium ^cripturae, l>e denoted by the mtim-ura, namely 
□ dot placed over the letter it follows in sound. A variety of the anusvara, 
called antmasika, consisting of a dot in a half circle^ is used to give a nasal 
tone to any syllable over which it may be placed. 

The Deva-nagari character, of which there are tw'o main varieties, 
the eastern and the western, is used for Sanskrit, a purely literary language, 
never employed in daily life ; it has after a long course of literary' treatment 
and grammatical refinement remained practically standardised during 
the last two millennia or so. In consequence, the Deva-nagari has remained 
essentially unaltered for many centuries, being obviously easier to write 
correaly and consistently in a language not habitually used than in a 
living, especially a primitive tongue. 

However, the importance of the Deva-nagari is paramount; it is the 
script of the educated classes^ and the common means of communication 
between learned men throughout India. Its history' is mainly connected 
with that of Sanskrit, which for many centuries was the exclusive literarj’ 
language of northern India. Serious competition with Sanskrit arose when, 
shortly after A,D. looo, the successful raids of Sultan IMahmud culminated 
m the Moslem conquest of the Punjab^ followed by the linal Conquest, 
towards the end of the twelfth century', which extinguished the Hindu 
political power in northern India, and thus brought the Persian script 
and language into use. Roughly about this time, the Indian vernaculars 
began to develop into IiteTar\' languages; these will be mentioned 
further om 

Fig- 162^ 2 shows the evolution of the northern and southern Devn- 
nagari and Tamil ahharas a and from the early Bnihmi t>'pc of ta, 
>$0 B,c* till the present dav- 

The Deva-nagari script is still the main literar}' vehicle of various 
Indian languages and dialects, amons^t them those of the ^Vc^tt^n Hindi 
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group. This covers diic cuuntrj‘ between Sirhlnd in the Punjab and 
Allahabad in the United Provinces, between the Himalaya ninge in the 
north and the river Narbada in the south; in other words, the Madhvadesa 
or “Midland"' of ancieni Sai^skHt geographers, the holy land of 
Brahmanism, the centre of Hindu civilization. Western Hindi is spoken 
nowadays by ahout 42 million people. 

One of its various dialects^ Hindustani, which is primarily the language 
of the northern Uoab^ was carried over the whole of India by the Mf>slems, 
while the literary' Hindustani (in its two forms^ Urdu and Hindi), used 
by ^luslems and Hindus, has become the modem literary language 
of [ndia. Karly in the seventeenth century^ it was already known in 
England that Hindustani w'as the lingua fratica of India. Hindustani 
can be writien in various scripts; it is msinly a matter of religion; Moslems 
employ the Persian-Arabic alphabet w ith a few additional signs for sounds 
peculiar to Indian languages not found in Persian (Fig. 138^ i); most 
Hindus use the Devs-nagari character for literary purposes and the 
current hands Kaithi and -Mahajani for daily-Hfe: see below. 

Simple l^industaiii can bci, and often is^ written in both the Persian 
and Deva-nagari scripts. 

There are, however, two of I lindu^tsni^ w’hith eannut he wriicvn in 

both the Persian alphabet and the Devu-nagari character. Urdu is tliar form of 
Kindtu^tani which makes a free use of Persian and .Arabic words in its v'ocabulary. 
The term derives perhaps from urdu^-im/aiia^ or royal militan' bazaar uutside 
che Delhi palace; ^'language of the camp/' 

Urdu is used chieriy hy Moslems and by Hindus inHuenc^ by Persian culture^ 
and is written in a variety of the Persmn-.Arabit; alphabet. //jWi is the modeni 
dcvekspinent of Hindustani which is free from Persianination and owe* mure to 
l^anskrit insieud; it is used only by Hindus who have been cducatetl on a Hindu 
system, and is usually printed in Deva-nagari chur-accer, its vurrent hands being 
Kaithi, Mahajani and similar scripts which will be dealt with below. 

Recently, The Pakjst4in Education Advisory Board accepted the suggestion that 
Arahic script should replace Pereian for the national lamiuLiue, Urdu. (T/ir Titnes 
7 2 


Surnda Script 

Thb script (Fig. 162+ 3, and 170) is described by Buehler as descendant 
of the western type of the Gupta character. It originated in the eighth 
century' A 3 - and is still employed for Kashmiri, a language which is spoken 
by aboui two million people in the valley of Kashmir and the conriguous 
valleyii to its south and east. KELshn:iiri can be divided into the Kashmiri 
of the Moslems and that of the Hindus; the former, w ho arc in themajoritv 
but are mainly uneducated, and the Httidus who have Aloskm education 
both employ a variety of the Persian-Arabic alphabet; while the other 
Hindus, who are the educated minonty, generally use the Sara da script, 
which is also taught in Hindu schools. .Much of the Kashmiri literature is 
written in Sanskrit and in the Deva-nagari character. 'Fhe Sara da script 
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appeared in Kashmir and m north-eastern Punjab^ and the earJie$t known 
inscriptions are dated a;d, 804 . 

Tliis script corresponds letter for letter with the Deva-nagari, although 
their shapes differ greatly, A general feature of the Sanida is the stiffness 
and thickness of the strokes, which^ according lo Dr, Buehler, give tJie signs 
"an uncouth appearance and a certain resemblance to those of the Kushana 
period/^ In the later dcvelopmeni^ owing to the use of long top-strokes, 
the heads of ses-eral letters are closed. Each Sarada letter is given a separate 
name, for instance admt a for a, khoni kho for Mfi, Ao/ zethi kfbu for krka^ 
and so forth. 


Proto-Bffigali CkGracter 

The proto-Bengali was a peculiar cursive script with circular or semi¬ 
circular signsp hooks or hollow triangles attached to the left of the tops 
of the vertical strokes, "^The triangle itself is a modification of the top- 
stroke with a semi-circle belowand thb form is connected with the 
common form of "the thick top-strokes* rounded off at both ends/" 
The proto-Bengali character developed^ according to Buehler, 
out of the Xagari as used in Eastern India in the late eleventh 
ccniurv' ajk 

A different opinion at^oui the origin of this script ha^ been recent I v 
expressed in the excellent monograph of S, X, Chatravarti, Devrhpmfni 
0/ the Hengali Aipfmbtf from ^/^f Fj/f/j A.D. to tin End of tfn 

Muhammadan Ride of the Roval Ai^lAT, Soc, OF Bexgal/" 

Vol, 1538, pp, 351-391). -According to Chakravartip in the seventh 
century aJ 3 , out of the eastern variety of the lapidary Xorih Indian 
character two branches developedp an eastern and a westernp the latter 
becoming the Siddhamatrka character^ while the formeri represented by 
the Farid pur grant of Samacharadevap progressed in the direction of 
the proto-Bengali character, developed independently during the seventh- 
ninth centuries, became influenced in the tenth century^ by the Nagari, 
and at the end of the same century' became the proto-Bengali script. 

The earliest proto-Bengali inscription is the Bangarh grant of 
Mahipah I (r. AD, 975-1026). The earliest proto-Ben gall manuscripts 
belong to the eleventh-twelfth centuries a.d. 


Early Nepali ar Neuati Chatacter 

The early Nepali or Xewari character was strictly connected with 
the proto-Bengali, 

X'cwiiri (anothtr ftJTrn af the word ‘^NepiilS")^ a non-proneminahzeJ Hiniala%'urL 
fafiguagc, belanmiiig tn the Tibero-Himakyan branch, w'3.1 the state liin^aage 
of NepiiT Until 17(1^ when the Gurkhas uverthrew the New'ar dynasty, Ni-waii 
hii5 a roniiideniblc liteniture consist!n|:» of comnientahes cnip at inuislations of, 
Sanskrit Buddhist woiltSp dictionfiriea, tsiammars, drnmaiic works, and au forth. 
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The oldest work dF histancal nature Avas ^vn'tten in the faurteenth «niurjv Some 
xncient documents belong to the tv-elfch-fifteenth centuries a.ii, 

A peculiar Feature of the Xewari script^ named “the hooked alphabef^ 
by Buehicr, are little hook& attached to the Icttera^ which according to this 
authority and Ik-ndalh prove the influence of the Bengali script, 7 'he 
Cambridge MS. No, 1691. of ^.J}. tty^^ seems to be the oldest exiaiit 
document written in this script. 


m 

*'‘44rroT€-head^^ Type 

Another ancient script of similar origin is represented in a few later 
Bengali and Nepali inscriptions written in an ‘"arrow-head’" type. Some 
scholars, such as Bendall, identihed it as the Bkahhtiki iipi^ mentioned 
by the Arabian scholar Biruni (973-1048). I'his character seems to have 
been confined to eastern India and to have been an offshoot 0/ a local 
variety of the eastern Brahmi script, 

B. H. Hodgson, Sarat Chandra Das and other scholars mention other, 
mostly ornamentalp scripts of eastern India, used also in Nepal and Tibet, 
but liitle is known about their origin and development. 


Modem North Indian Scripts 

N O R T H - K A a T E R .N' A R I E T I E S 

The many scripts employed nowadays in northern India have descended 
from the characters already mentioned, but their exact “genealogical 
tree" and their inter-relations have not as yet been established. We must 

t 

^ 

1 

3 

FiR. 163 

Spcciincns df Betlg^li script, m employed in print (ij and tnjiTCfii hand (3> 

take into consideration that these modem scripts are essentially current 
hands, used for daily purposes, and for the majoriiy of them we only 
know the last stagCp that is, the Forms employed in recent times. 
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Bengali Chamcter {Fig. iSj, 1) 

ticngiaJj 1$ ai langxiitge of ihe if astern group of [he Indo-Aj^-an liinguagcs, and 11 
fipoken by 50 niillion people in the province of rkngal. It ie divided into 

ftcveral dialeets^ but litcrar>' Ri^ngali h employed all over rbe etjuntry In hooks and 
newspapers^ and when Speaking formally, Bengali literature goes batk as far as 
the fifteenth cenrur^^ and earla^r. 

The Bengali script (Fig. 153, coL 14, and Fig. 163) is a development 
of the proto-Bcngali type (p. 363). In the fifteenth and si?^teenth centuries 
the Bengali character appears "fully developed. Indeed, during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries there appear no changes at alL 
In the nineteenth century^ the forms of the letters became stereotyped 
by the introduction of the printing press. The order and the numher of 
the letters are the same as in the Deva-nagari character 

A \'ariet>' of the Bengali character is used to represent modem Assaincse; 
the Oriya* Maithili and Early Manipuri characters seem also tp be some- 
w'hat connected with the Bengali script: see beloiv* 

Oriya Seript 

Oriya or Odri it a siaitr lang^uagp ro Bengal i; ir it spqkun by about 9,700,000 
people in Orissa (the artdenr Odra-deoa), Bihafp Bengal, the eastern districts 
of the Central Provinces and northern xMadraa Presidency. 

A peculiar script is employed for the Oriya speech. The Oriyas probably 
developed their ivritten character from the same source as the preceding 
script, under the influence of their South Indian neighbours, the Tclugus 
and the l^amils. However^ the peculiar shapes of the Oriya letters are 
due to technical reasons. 

ai^ict QS) ^ \ 

qoi 9Q95i SS^41 (S 
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^061 CQil C€fQQ 

I 6 on nqz o ^\q\ ©fijgi 
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•aQ oiofl'at 6<3i <ne<3i ai, 

ai(So (§ CfiiciCQ wjsi caisi 

3 

Fig. 164—Specimens of OHya writing 

I, Standard script (Kfllahandi Stntt). 3, Chbqnbftiiirhi fPatna StatcK 3. HlndustaiiJ, used 

by iht Ori^Lsa MosIcfiiH 
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The talipot palm leaves, which are long and narrow, were the only 
writing material in andetit Odra as in ciiher partii of the sea-coast provinces 
of southern India, *J'he local scribes employing an iron stylus to scratch 
the letters were compelled to avoid long straight lines, and particularly 
the characteristic horizontal niatr^ of the Deva-nagari and of similar 
scripts, indeed, any scratch in the direction of the longitudinal fibre, 
running in the palm leaves from the stalk to the point, would split the 
palm leaf, which is t!^^ccliS^vely fragile. Thus, this gave rise to the rounded 
shapes of the Oriya letters. Moreover, tn order to make the signs plainer, 
ink is rubbed over the surface of the leaf and it fills up the scratches that 
form the letters. 

The ounces, which take the place of the horizontal top-lines of the Deva- 
nagari, form the greater part of the single signs and are the same in nearly 
all letters, while the central part of the letter, by which one is distinguished 
from another, has been so reduced inside, that it is difhciilt to sec, and 
therefore at first glance the majority of the letters appear to look alike. 

I'he Oriya writing (Fig. 153^ col. 15, and Tig* 164) can be distinguished 
nowadays into three main varieties: (1) One is called Brahmani and is 
mainly used in palm-leaf manuscripts ; it ow es its name to the Brahmans of 
Orissa, who are generally the wTiters of the sastr^s or religious w^orks. 

(z) Another, called Karani, having originated among the Karans 
is now generally used in writing out documents. 

(3) In parts of Ganjam (the ancient Utkala), in the Madras presidency^ 
the Oriv^ characters have become more rounded than in Orissa proper, 
owing to the greater influerice of the Telugu script, used by the 
neighbouring people. 

■ilaitfiili Charact€f 

Bihaii is another sisrer language to Bengali; it is spoken by over 37 mil lion 
pvoptc in Bihar, Clioia Xagpur^ in the eastern districts of thi? U,P. and in Oudh. 
Originally it was confi^^2d lt> the districts of the Cangctic ploin, bui in mediitval 












Fig. tii$ 

Specimens ol Mill thill {i) and Miinlpari (a) script! 
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and modern a^Eea it spread sourhwsirds. It hai thrix main diuUxtR, Vlatthilip 
MaKahi and Dh■ojpLl^i^ which are closely connecied with one Euioiher, Matlhtli 
□r Tirbuda is the dialect of ancienc >[ithJla or I'lrhut^ it is spoken nowadays bv 
over ten and a quarter million people in Tirhut. Champaran, easEem Monghyr^ 
iihagalpur and iveEiem Pumea, The ■Mailhili literature hack to the Jifteenth 
ceniLiry. 

Xo less than three different characters are empldyed by the Tirhutians: 
(i) the De\^a-iiagari, used only Uy the feu highly educated people^ and 
particularly by those who are under the tnHuence of the liberal literary' 
cirelcs of Renares; (:2) the Tirhuti variety’ of the Kahhi character 
below)p which is the current hand; and (3) the so-called Maiihili character 
(Fig, 165, i \ used by 'Hrhut Brahmans, and not by persons of other castes. 
'I’hc Maiihili character resembles the Jkngali scripbut is much more 
diHFicijIt to read^ at least at hrst sight. 

Early Miimpuri Cftnractet 

I'his script (Fig. 165, 2), probably 3 descendant of the Bengali character^ 
was adapted about a.d, 1700 under the reign of Charairongba to Afanipuri 
or Meithei, a Kuki-chin speech^ which belongs to the 'nbeto-Burman 
group of languages. This early Manipuri script is now very rarely used. 

Monipuri is spoken nowaJai^'is by about 400^000 people in the vulky of Manipur. 
■"Jlie Manipuris are nieniionett fmm A.n.777 onwards and have a fairly high 
culture; the most imporDUit manuscripts jire T^kMgnam 6 tj qnd 

Assamese Cimratter (Fig. (82, 2) 

The .\ssamesc character is also a variety of the Bengali script, and is 
employed for Assamesct a language belonging to the most eastern group 
of In do-Ary an, which is spoken by nearly two million inhabitants of the 
Assam valley. Assamese literature is quite important, especially on historical 
subjects. Certain adjustment had to be made to equate the Assamese 
sounds with the Bengali letters. The main difference between the Assamese 
and the Bengali characters is that the former has special signs to rcprebcnt 
the sounds tt and r. 


Kiiir/ti Cktirai'hr 

Kaithi or Kayathi (big- ih6) is really the Script employed by the 
Kayaths or Kayasihas, or the wnting caste of northern India. It ts the 
character most generally used^ w ith many local variations, all over northern 
India, from the Gujarat coast to the river Kosi. Its exact origin is uncertain. 
Although it is commonly described as a corruption of the XagaH character, 
it is certainly not its descendantp but a collateral development. Both 
probably derived from an ancient common source, and developed pari passu ; 
one, the Deva-nagari, as a literary script, the other as a running hand for 
every day purposes. The main difference beliveen the Kaithi and the Qeva- 
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nagari characters is that, in the former* the horincmtal and'perpendicular 
strokes are omitted where possible^ so that, with a few exceptions, ihe 
single signs can ncatlv be viritten with one stroke. 




<uS^o - 
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rig. i66^Speciniens of Kuithi Scripts 
Pumea. 1, A^'iidhl vsiiriAni Hindi) frarn Gonda Dismci 


Besides, the Kaithi is not as complete as the Deva-nagari. It generally 
uses the long i and u for both the long and the short forms of i and w, 
and It makes no distinction between s and shy using the latter form for both 
s and j/i. It is unusual for semi-literate people to sepaiaic single words 
(it was generally the case in earlier times), but only to mark full peiiods 
by Slops in hand wtH ting, contrar)' to the practice for print and formal 
use. WTicn written on ruled paper, the signs are put belotv the lines, and 
not on them as in European scripts. 

\s mentioned^ Kaithi differs locally* In the ttvo extreme countrieSn 
Gujarat, to the east, and Bihar, to the west, it has attained the position 
of a national script, but nowadays the two scripts, Bihari and Gujarati 
(if this is at all connected with the Kaithi) are essentially different. 

Gujamfi Script 

Gajnrmti, a inemher of the Inner sub-bmnch^^ of the Indo-Aryan tanffuages, 
h spoken by sijtne eleven million people in the pmvince of Gujarnt, in ihe state 
of Dajoda and other nelgkhouirn^ $,tates. 

Three \'arietics of wiiting are used for Gujarati: (i) the Deva-nagari, 
which until quite recently was employed exclusively for books, and 
nowadays is rarely used except by the Nagara Brahmans—who claim 
to have gii-en the script Sts name—and some other tribes; (2) the Gujarati 
character, which is nowadays the official script, employed for printing 
and for general purposes; and (3) the Vanial (from rowfo, “shopkeeper") 
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or Sarafi (from teraf, ‘'banker"), or else Budia {bodi, “clipped" or “shorn"), 
a varietj' of ihc Gujarati character, used by merchants and bankers; its 

Timti distinction is the omiasion of all vovvcb except when initbh and it 
is therefore ver>' difficiiit to readp but the shapes of the letters are often 
identical. 

xSt x4pA k 

XiA ttH 11 

r 

^<kA ^1 Sin^* «i-i 

i\\^ i ainiii ^ 

J 

itfknt fc i<li iiiH ltU^[ SpL-cinicna of 

^ ^ X' tjMjarati wntini; 

3 

The Gujaraii character (Fig. 153^ coh 16^ and (67) is essentially the 
literary^ rehncd form of the script, now represented in its cursive form 
by the Kaithi tv^pe; the order and the phonetic values of the Gujarati letters 
arCp on the whole, similar to those of the Devd-nagari character^ although 
their $hapcs are ditferent. 

Bihari C/farGcter (Fig. 168) 

Although the Deva-nagari is used occaeionally for writing books, 
Kaithi is, as mentioned, the official character of Bihar. Three local varieties 
of the Bihari Kaithi can be distinguished? (1) the Tirhutis for the 
Tlrhutians, which is considered the most elegant. 

(a) The Bhojpuri which is a Bihari dialect spoken by over twenty 
and a half million people in the eastern districts of the United Provinces 
and the adjoining countr)^^ its script is said to be the most legible Kaithi 
variety. 

(3) *^rhe Magahi script, w^hich is employed for ^Tagahi, another 
Bihari dialect, spoken by o%'er six and a half million people of ancient 
Magadha, the country around Patna and Gaya. The Magahi type has 
been adopted by the Benpl Government for official Bihari publications; 
books are printed in it in Patna, and the character has become more or 
less standardised. On the other hand^ the Bengali and Oriya characters 
are also employed to write eastern Magahi. 
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Fig. 1 63—SpwimcnK of Biluirf scripts 
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Eastern Hindi Varieties 

Ensrern hlin^K ^ main branch of the Indo-Arj^an languag:cA, spoken by about 
25 mil Lion people in Oudh, the United Prmvince^, Jtaj^hetkhiind^ and in the ea^t 
of the Cenlml Provinces. Ardha-magiadhi, an ancient Jiateef of bastem JJindi, 
\i'4S thi: aao-ed lan^ai^ of the Jain^] but There Were many niher clluleeti^ making 
up the $iim of Eastern tiindi, and more than half of tUndi literalure has been 
n^riTten in this langua^^e. 

Apart from the Persian-Arabic alphiibet„ which is used occasiunaJIVi 
and the Deva-nagari character, which is employed for wridng books, 
some local Kalthi varieties (Fig, i66p z) are used in daily life fur all its 
three Eastern tiindi dialects, Awadhi^ Bagheli and ChliactisgarhL 

.llahajaiii V/ianjeter 

Raja.ijthani, sptiken mainly in Rajputana hy eighteen and a quarter millions, is 4 
member of the t^entral group of the lndo-Ar>'an langujigca and ia allied to tiujarati 
{w above)h tt hits aver twenty dinleelii, the most important being Manvari, which 
has 0 cortsiderable lEicniture, iind may be heard in many parta nf IndiOr 

Alar^vari and all the other Rajasthani dkilects use the Deva-nagari 
character as their literary^ scriptp whilst the Marwari hand is used for 
every'day needs and has been carried all over India in the course nf trade. 
One of the most important peculiarities of die Manvad script is that it 
has distinct characters for the isounds dh and f/j. 

This Manvari hand is generally known as the Mahtijani eharacier 
(Fig, 170, 1-2), or the script of ilie merchants and hankers (itiahajans)^ 
a great part of whom are Manvaris. It is nowadays the cuireni Itand uf 
Upper India. 

As to its origin, the iMahajani is a corrupt type of the Deva-nagari 
character. Many forms are peculiart there is great carelessness in the 
spelling, and it is 3 kind of shorthand, the vowels Iwing quite commonly 
omitted. It is often iltegihle except to the wriier- According to Dr, Buehler 
and George A. Grierson, this illegihiliw gave rise to numerous stories 
about misreadings, one of the most popular being that of the Marwari 
merchant who went to Delhi; his agent %vrotc home; Uabu Ajmer 
hari hahi hk^^dije, "the Babu has gone 10 Ajmer, send the big ledger/^ 
but the letter was read Babu aj margayo, hart hahu hfiej dije^ “the Babu 
died to-day, send the chief wife'' (apparently to perform his obsequies)^ 

1 here are many local varieties of the Mahajani character; one of them 
is the script employed for writing Maivi, a dialect of Rajasthanis spoken 
by about four and a-half million people in Central India and the adjoining 
districts of the Central Provinces. 

.Modi Character 

According to Buehlerp the Balbodh instruction of children*’) or 
Deva-nagari of the Maratba districts, is a survival of the southern Nagari 
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{see p. 360). According lo Burnell, this cliatacter was introduced into 
southern India by the AJar^tha conquest of Tanjorc in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century a.D.^ and was chiefly used in Tanjore, where it 
is still used among the descendants of the Dcccan Brahmans. Burnell's 
theory regarding the introduction of the Balbodh has Iv^cn proved 
inconsistent: as a matter of faclp the earliest Balbodh documents extant 
belong to the thirteenth century^ A.l>, (personal information from Mr. 
A. Master), 

The Modi or **tw isted” character (Fig. 169) Is considered to be the 
running hand of the Balbodh. It seems to be related to the Mahajani and 
like it is used for private correspondence and for commercial purposes. 

It however, also ujtcd in CovcTTmient offices, and the London .School of 
OricTnai Studies ha3 many dueuments in it. It Js employed for Murarhip the 
SQuihcm language oi the Indo-Aryan group, spoken by abotic ig million ptoplt 
in iho Bombay presidency, in IJerar, and in the Central Provinces. xMumthi he^ 
about forty disdects or suh-dialectsi. Dcva,-nag:an is its liteniry and now also its 
main admin tstnitive script, (Fig. iSi, 2 ). 

The ]\Iqdi character is said to have been invented by Balaji Avaji, 


* * --^7 v e? ?? “- V O? 

. i:fr 4 f 

Fig. J 6g—Specimen of Modi script 


Secretan' to Sivaji, who lived from 1627 to j68o, but is certainly much 
earlier, as there Js 3 document extant, dated 1429 Saka cm, corresponding 
to A,o. 1507 (information from Mr. Master). 


KoiAam, me of ihe most unportani Marathi forms of speech, used by over 
one and a half million people in the Konlom, in the Portuguese colonv of Gob 
and the neighbouruiE tcmtoties, i* now rarely Written in the Geva-nawri more 

alphabet 


Modern North-Western Scripts 

The Sarada character, already mentioned, is employed for Kashmiri 
There are three other main varieties of scripts used'in north-western 
India; the Takrt, the Lauda, and the Gurmufchi (li'g. 170). .According to 
Gnerson, the Sarada, the Takri and the Landa are sister-scripts, that is 
characters descended from a common source, whilst Bnehler, who did not 
mention the I.^nda character, considered the Takri or Takkari as he 
termed it, to be a descendant of the Sarada. ’ 
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T^ri CfwTijefer mid I'fj Vijrieties 

term Takr'i or Tl^akari, Mcording E<i Sir GtMjrgc A, Griur^n^ h drrirei,! 
from the name of the Takkas, a powerful tribe u bo ruled the country ruurtd the 
fiUTioua Siikala, the modem Sialkm^ 

Like the .Alahajani and unlike the Sarada^ the Takri (Ft^. 170) is 
a rude script built on the satne Jines as the Deva-nagari^ but adapted to 
the needs of lower-class tniders; its representation of the vow'cls is most 
imperfect^ medial short vowels often being omitted and media! long 
vowels are frequently used in thetr initial forms. 

The 1 akri, in its many varieties, is used over the lower ranges of the 
Himalayas north of the Punjab. 


The liifiguageii, far which the Takr! v^ictwa arc mainly employed, are 
nowadn>'s termed Pahibri, *"of or beloiigliif trs the mountains/' According to the 
dehnition of GriKHSoii, these Indo-.\r^'4fi lunguages, spoken by about two and 
B. half milijnn people in S'apa da^akshtif that Is the lower ranges of die Hinifllaya 
from Xepal in the cast to Bhadr^wal in the west, can be clas^ihcd into three 
groups: eastern^ ceniral and western PaJiaji, 

While the easitrrn and central Pahari use almost exclusively the Deva- 
pagari, the western Pahari dialects, which are politically centred on Simla, 
employ the various "lakri scripts- \ arielies of Pakri are also employed 
for a Punjabi and a Kashmiri dialect. The following are the main varieti&s 
of the Takri, the fir&t two having become official script^^ 

Dogri C/iiiracti^r 

This writing h employed for Dogra or Dogri^ a dialect of Punjabi 
Ae/erte), spoken by one and a half million people in the Jammu 
State and its neighbourhood. About iSSo, the Takri was adopted as the 
official character of Jammu btate for all purposes except printing. A$ 
such It was much improved, at least in theoiy. It has all the signs found 
in the Deva-nagari character, except those for sounds not used in the 
local speech, but in practice the vow'el-signs are not employed in a 
consistent manner. For instance, e and i, or 0 and u arc frequently 
interchanged, the initial forms of the voivels are often used for internal 
long vowels, and sometimes vowels arc omitted altogether. Double 
letters are never writicn, 

Chmnfali C/mracter 

In the adjoining State of Chamba, a similar variet)- of the ^l^akri was 
also improved and adopted as the official script under British influence 
in the first decade of this century^ This character is termed Chameali 
or Chamialj or Chambiali, and is employed for ChamcaLi^ a western 
Pahari dialect of the Chamba group spoken by 65,000 people in ihe 
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Chfimba Stactr. I'his script is nho used for the oilier diiileets of the 
same group, Gael! (15,000 people)^ Churahi (30,000) and Pangnali (4.OOO). 

The Chamcali is the best revised 'Fakri variety ^ it has a complete 
series of vowels, and is m legible and correct as the Deva-nagari. I'ypes 
have been cast and hooks have been printed in it, including some portions 
of the Bible. As there are no types for the Dogri character used in the 
neighbouring Jammu State^ the types of the allied Chamcali are also 
employed for books printed tn Dogri. 

Mandi'ifh Character 

It is another variety of the I’akri, The most peculiar feature of thb 
script IS the sign yo which represenrs the sound ra, and sometimes also 
an initial long 'I'his script is employed for Mandeali and Suketi, 
both belonging to the Mandi group, which is the most occidental of the 
western E^ahari dialects. .Mandeali ia spokeii by about 150^000 people in 
Alandi Staie^ and Suketi by about 55,000 people in Sukei State. 

Sfntuwri Ctiaraeier 

The Takri variety known as the Simiaurt Chameter is employed 
for Sirmauri^ a wcaiem l^ahari dialect spoken by about 125,000 people 
in Sirmur or Sirmaur Stale (Punjah)^ also in Ambab and Jiihbal. The 
Sirmauri script is partly influenced by the Deva-nagari character. 

Jaarsari Character 

The Jaunsari script ts allied to ihe Sirmauri. It is employed for 
Jaunsari, another western Pahari dialect spoken by about 50 ^ckk> people 
in Jaunsar-Bawar (United Provinces), who also use the Deva-nagari 
character, 

Kothi Character 

rUe Kochi writing is also a variety of the Jakri characier* Like 
the preceding tivu scripts, it has also struck out gn independeiii lines, 
and suffers from ihc sanie imperfections; iniiial vowels often represent 
non-initial long vowels. The initial y is fretjuenily dropped; often no 
distinction is made betw'cen short and long vowel$, both forms l>eing 
represented either by the short form (in the instances of u and <3) or by the 
long form (in the case of f), I'he Kochi script is used for Kochi, a Kiuthali 
sub-dialect of western Pahari, spoken by 52,000 people in Bashahr, the 
most extensive of the Simla Hill Stales. 

Kuhti Character 

I'he Kului is another allied script. It is employed for Kului, a western 
Pahari dialect of the Kulu group, spoken in the Kulu \blley (Punjab) 
by about 55,000 people. There are t^vg \^rieties of ihis script. 
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Kashimeiiri Cfiaracter 

The K^i&htawari writings another Takri variet)', is considered by 
Grierson as a connecting link between the ^Fakri and the Sarada chameters. 
It is used for Kashiawarin which is a dialect of Kashmiri p. 36a), 
but i$ much influenced by the Pahari and Lahnda languages, spoken 
by its southern and south-eastern neighbours, Kashtawari is spoken 
in the v^alley of Kashtawar^ lying to the south-east of the valley of Kashmir. 

Lafteh Scripts 

The Landa or "clipped" charxicter (Fig, 170), is current all over 
Punjab and Sind as a national alphabet for Punjabi, although it is used 
mainly by shopkeepei^. 

Punjabi bclong^i to ihc eentral group of [nd«'.Ary'an and is spoken 

by about 17 rnillion people in thtf cenfral Punjab, k is also spukco by the Hrimh 
Sikh soldiers. As Sir George A. Grierson pointed cnit, Punjabi "'is the one which 
is most free from borrowed words, %vhcther Persian or Sanskrit." 

The I^nda character is also used for two other gT0up& of the north- 
w^estent Indo-An'an languages, 'J'hese arei (i) Lahuda—meaning **{sun-) 
setting,or 'Svest,^* has nothing to do with Landa—, ur western Punjabi, 
spoken by about seven milLlun people; and (2) Sindhi, spoken by three 
and a half million people in Sind, on both banks of the lower Indus, 
the terms Sind and Indus being etymologically identical. 

'J'hc Landa,, like the Takri and the Mahajani characters, is difficult 
to read, and varies locally. It is closely allied to the Takri, both in develop¬ 
ment and present form, and, thus, has most of its disadvantages, being 
imperfectly supplied with vowel-signs. The Landa character frequently 
omits the rcprcseniatiun of the votvels ; it has no signs for internal vowels 
and only two or ihrec symbols for initial forms. The conaonants arc also 
represented in an inconsistent and obscure manner- 

iitultam Chftracler 

Several varieties of the Landa character may be mentioned; different 
localities and various classes of people favour distinct styles. Among them 
IS the Muhani character (Fig. 153, col. iS, and jyt, i), employed for 
Multani, the mo6t important of the twenty-two Lahnda dialects, which 
is spoken by about two and a half million people. 

Sindfti Varieties 

George Stack, in his Smdin Grammar^ published a hundred yearn 
agOj mentioned a dozen varieties of the l^anda character used for Sind hi: 
Khudaw'adi, Shtkarpuri, Sakkar, Thaitai (Luhanas^ Bhatbs), Larai, 
Wangaj^ Rajai, Khwajas, Afaimons (Thatta, llydembad), Sew'hani 
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Bhabhirafir Athiki Punjabi. Slack pointed out that none nf sciipts^ 
with the exception of the KhwajaSp have more than four signs for the ten 
vowebsounds, simple and compound; and even these few were mainly 
u-sed for initial fomts* On the other hand, these scripts possessed six 
consonantal signs for sounds (a kind of dr^ and so forth), for which 
there are tin equivalents either in Indian or European languages. 

The most important is the Khudawadi character^ used at Hyderabad 
and known by most educated merchants throughout the country^ The 
Shikarpuri and Sakkar varieties differ very little from the Khudawadi 
script. 

Skithi Character 

The Landa script, called in Sindhi bamya or temtiko (the ^^rnercantile^' 
script), became almost an ofiicial character in i86S. This script is also 
used in schools and for priming books in Sind (Fig. 153^ coL 17, and 
17 b 


ff rr 'iz 3r i^rr 

3rw5; YrtSr 'yClfUt^T 1.5 35 

'2^ *. '^rr2 wttvl tr w'A2 

i 

111 in-Hi. '1^ ^r't( 


Fig. 17J 

Specimens of the MyltdEii (j) and Sindhi fl) scripts 


It must, howevert be remembered that the majority of Sindhi speakers 
—numbering some three million?, in Sind and neighbouring districts— 
who are Moslems, generally employ the Persian-A table alphabet with 
several additional letters for the sounds peculiar to the local speech. 
The Deva-nagari and the Gurmukhi (see below) character are also used. 
The majority of Lahnda speakers are also Moslems^ who usually employ 
the Persian-Arabic alphabet. 


Curniukhi Script 

Tradition ascribes the invemion of the Gurmukhi character (Fig. 153, 
coL 13, and 170) to Angad (1538-5^), the second Sikh Guru; the term 
Gur-mukhi means that the script proceeded from the mouth of the Guru. 
It is said that Angad found that Sikh hymns w'ritten in Landa character 
were liable to be misread, and therefore he improved it to record the sacred 
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scriptures of the Sikhs, 'l^he Gurnuikhi is commonly^ hut incorrectly, 
considered lo be the L^unjabi writingT ^nd somelimes it is even wrongly 
applied to Punjabi speech. 

ActuaiLy, iIiei Gumukhi acdpt ib not pteuliiT to Punjitbi^ bm is the eJmraetcr of 
the Sikh Scrip!uru^, which are writien in various didJects, The Cumiukhi 
chamctcr has spread wTdclVp and being the vehicle of Sikh reEi^ious tsiemiure, 
it became an e^scnlial clement for the consolidation of the Sikh religion. Itti 
Impnrtance tras aygnicnted when., towards the end of the Mogul dt-ruiatj’ in lodia, 
in the cightevnih centLiry', tlie Sikhs rose to be a great military power, and when 
at the beginning of the nineteenth centor\- they established pohticaf authoriiv 
over the Punjab and Kashinir. 

rhe Gurmukhi script seems to be a polished form cf the t^andai 
character with the addition of some signs borrowed from the Deva-nagari. 
A peculiar feature of the Gurmukhi is that the order of the vow^els is 
ditfereni from that in the Deva-nagari script, and that the vowels are 
followed by the sigtis ru and iia, which thus precede the other consonants, 
whilst in the Deva-nagari the t%vo signs follow the other consonants. 
Instead of the three sibilants of the Deii^a-nagari, the Gurmukhi has onlv 
OTIC sibilant; s&, which is sufficient for the purposes of Punjabi; in borrowed 
words, a dot is placed under sa to represent the sound j/jh. There are ten 
vowct-sSgns: three short ones (a^ i\ ft), five long ones {a, $\ ii, e, o), and 
two diphthongs {ai and «w). When the vmvels are initial (the a, as In Deva- 
napiri^ cannot he non-initial), special signs are added for u, at and 
flw; !>/ for i and um for ti and u). All the voweb and conaoi^ants have 
definite names, i~siaFa, smsHt kiika, and so forth. 'Phe inherent 

a of the final eonsonant is not pronounced. 


South Indian Scripts 

Dr A VIDIAN Languages 

India may be divided into two parts, India proper (known alwi Hini^luaLan), 
or Nnnii India, the class icd Aryavarta ('^thc abode of the Aryas'^) nr Utcarapatha 
(“the path of the nnrth, the northcriT rcMid''), and peninsular or Somh India, the 
clagsical Oakshinapathn C‘thc path of the south, the souihcm road'*), out of which 
woii formed the modem term Deccan. The dossic dividing line—which is neither 
exact lint complcic—between the two parts is cither the saered riv^r Narbada 
or the \'intlhy4i range. On pal^graphic oonsideraTiona, we must fee the border 
line on the west as running north of Karhiawar^ and ihe border line on the east 
as running south of BengaL 

South India was occupied in the historic period by a group of peoples known 
KS- “Dravidian."' a term dev^ised by the bishop Dr, Robert Caldwell froin 
or Drarnida (in Pali the i^anskric form of Tami], which is the most 

important member of this linguistic family. 

Thv main features of ihe primitive Dm vidian mce seem tn have been; short 
stature. atmosT black complexion, head long, nose ven- broad. H&w^vet, anthropo¬ 
logical identificauon being very doubtful, '"Dravidian'^ nowadays essentiallv 
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ti ttrm, Bisht>p CaJdwcJS disiinftuiihLMJ twelve Driividsiii!i dielects, six 

cutti^ nted (I'amil, Tclugu, Knnan^, MaJjiyjiliim ^ 'Vii\u, und Kudegu av C^rgh 

and i^ibc uncultivaied. Mujiy olht^r dialtcis aild &ilb-diatectif exisi, but ihc m^n 
languages are fuur: (i) 'rau^il^ which possesses ihc earEiest Dravidian liEemiutu 
and \s spoken nowadays by about iS million people in southern India and in 
Ceylon; (2) Telugu, spoken by the largest number of people, ebour niillion^ 
in the eenlml and eastern part of South Endia- {3) Malayalam. dosely akin to 
Tamil, but mope influenced by Sanskrit, spoken by about 5 miUinn; and 
(4) Kanure&e, niote aldn to Telugu than to spoken by about ^ niillicin 

people. It may be rouglily said that the north-eastern purtion of Si>yth Endia^ 
stnetehing rouglily nortEi from Madras to tlse borders of Orissa and far inland 
into the Deccan—is the Tclugulimd, or Telingana; the north-uesicm portion, 
including Mysore and Kanani, Is E\anan^e; the south-eastern portion is the 
Tamil countrj\ comprising the great plain of the Carnatic^ from LMadras to Cape 
Comorin, S^sUth I’nivancorv, and northern Cevlon; whilst the SOUtll-Wealcrn part 
of South India — principally die countrj^ im the westem side of the Ghars, from 
Mangalore to 'I'rivandrnm’^is Matsyalam. The total number uf speLikers of nil 
the Dra^'idian dLalects mid sub-dialtcts is nearly So millitm. The gruup of the 
Dnivtdian languages is nowadays usually considered as an isolated family^ that is 
with no affinities whatever to any other form of spjeetrh, although recently the 
theory' of its affiliation with Finno-Ugrian has been revived. 

I’hc Indo-Ary'an langutLges spoken in South fndia arc Marathi in the Occcan* 
Sauraahtrl in ^ladraSp and Hindustani^ which is spoken by the Mieilem 
popuEution of the Dcceun anti in some other pam of the country. The JnJnj-Arj.'an 
languages have also greatly influenced the main Dravldiim fnrrris of speech, hut 
their infltience was ju?it enough to enrich and nut suflident Tn CKtirpate the 
Dravidian languages. On the whole it may be Said that the Dravidiajis accepted 
the culture Lind religion of the Indu-Aryans-“-whilst DraviJtEin elements wefre 
alMJ consciously or unconsciously burrowed by the Ar^'ans—hut linguisticalEv^ 
they did not lose their individuality. 

Thccariit'sr history of the Dravidimi lunguagc-s is obscure. 'I'here arc apparcnilv 
nri records extant in any of the Drjvidian dialects belonging to the pre-Christian 
era. The Asoka inFicriptiuns so far diflci>vered and all the other ilncuments in 
llrahrui L-haracteni, Misme of which were brought to light in 191a* as far south as 
the ancient Pandya country (j« below), arc all in E^rakrit. 'rherc arc also Some 
early Sanskrit records^ but no Draviditin certainly datable^ however^ 

pp. 341 and 3S5. 

DrVELDFMEXT of SotTH iNDtAX CHARACTERS 

T’he South fndian characicra were jjenerally us«d since the middle of 
the fourth centun,' A,T>. throughout the country- and some of them still 
sunive in the modem characters of the Dravidian languages. 

These characters can be divided, according to Buehler into the follow ing 
varieties: 


ITf^/eri! Variety 

The Western variety vi'as the ruling script beuvecn ca. a.p. 400 and 
900 tn Kathiawar^ Gujarat, the western portion of the Maratha districts, 
partly in Hyderabad and m Evonkan. Northern scripts were used 
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simultaneously and their influence on. this script is evident. 'L'he shapes 
of the signs seem to indicate that this chanicter nas ordinarily written 
with ink* 

Ventral ImUnn Script 

The Central Indian script (Fig. 154, 38) was ver>' similar, but 

later it developed into the slightly dilfercni "box-headed” character, 
so termed because the heads of the letters resembled small boxes or 


3||5 pi| 

&ifeaiip3 ^^{1 


Fig. 17;^—SsmskriE inscripiioTi 
in ^'bux-heatled'" chamctcr of the 
early sixth tenuiry^ a.o,, pub- 
lislwd by .%[ira5hi in 1035 


squares svhich were cither hollow or filled with ink. This character (Fig. 
172) was employed in northern llyderabadp the Central Provinces^ in 
Bundelkhandp and occasionally also further south In the Bombay 
presidency and in ^‘Ivso^CJ and perhaps even in Further India (se^' 
Chapter Vll). 

Kanaresc atid Teltigti Characters 

The Kanaresc (Fig. i54p coF 40) and Telugu {Fig. 154^ col. 39) 
characters are the most important scripts of southern India^ from every 
point of view. They developed in the southern parts of the Bombay 
presidenCY and of Flydeiabadv in Mysore and in the north-eastern portion 
of the hiadras presidenc)^ The earliest form of these scripts appears 
in inscriptions attributed to the fifth century a*d. {Fig. 173): while 
the earliest KanarEae literary text preserved^ the Kffvirajtimurga^ dates 
from the later part of the ninth century (rd. a.d. 877)1 earliest Kanarese 
inscription yet found, at Hal midi, is dated ta, a.d. 450. “This state of 
affairs is quite opposite of that which prevails In Tamil, where a copious 
body of literary' textSp excellently preserved^ antedates the earliest inscrip¬ 
tions bv several centuries” (Burrow), (iSfc. however, p. 385). 

Burnell distinguished the follotving varieties: (a) the Vengi alphabet^ 
about the fourth ccntuiy A.D.; (h) the western Chalukya character, from 
□bout A.D. 500 until the temporary^ fail of the dynasty; (c) the eastern 
Chalukya* from G22 onwards; and (rf) the transitional, a.d. 1000-1300. 

Burneirs theory is partly obsolete; it is preferable to accept the follow¬ 
ing classification of Dr* Buehlcn 

{a) The archaic variety (Fig. 154^ 3 ^^ 37 ). inscriptions of the 
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X^idamba kingdom^ fifth and sbtth centuries and the early Chalukya 
inscriptions^ 578-660. At pre&enlp the cliff inscription of Chalukya 
Vallabhcsvara (Pulikcain 1 )^ dated Saka 465 and corre.sponding to 543^ 
discovered in 1541 at Badatni, by the Bombay Kannada Research Institute, 
b the earliest example extant of the use of the Saka era in documents 
and the only inscription of the famous king PuLikesin L 

(fr) The intermediate script, from az. A.U. 650-950, subdivided into 
the weatcrti and the eastern varieties. The cursive signs are a feature 
common to all the later mscriplions of the western ChaJukyas^ with a 
marked slope towards the rights while the eastern variety is remarkably 
square and upright, and the letters are broader and shorter^ 

(c) The third variety^ corresponding to Bumeirs "'tramsitional/' 
is not properly termed by Buehler (after Fleet) "old Kanarese.*^ It belongs 
to the nourishing period of early Dravidjan literature. 'I'his character 
appeani first in the west^ in inscriptions of the second half of the tenth 
centuryp and a little later in the east, in \^engi inscriptiuns of the eleventh 
t:entury\ 

Fig. *73-^75 show specimens of the andenl and modem Kanarese 
and 'Felugu scripts. 

Later Kafinga Script 

The Later Kaltnga script—-for the early Kalinga inscriptions^ see 
p. 341—is the writing of inscriptions of the seventh-twelfth centuries 
discovered on the north-eastern coast of the Madras presidency. In earlier 
documents, the script is strongly mixed with northern forms and with 
Central Indian forms, while in later times the mixture of the cbiracters 
is even greater, some letters being developments of the older signs^and 
the majority of the characters being southern DcA^-rtagari forms. This 
mixture is explained by the fact that the population of that territoiy', 
lying not far from districts where Deva-nagarip Central Indian, Kanarese- 
Tclugu and Grantha {see below) characters were used, knew' all those 
scripts. 

Gtantiia Character 

The term "'Grantha,^* which already appears in the fourteenth 
cenruiy' a.d., indicates that this character was used for writing (woks. 
It is distinguished into the following varieties. 

Early Grantha 

The early Grantha is the script of the ancient Sanskrit inscriptions 
of the eastern coast of Aladms, south of Pulicat, of the early South Indian 
kingdoms of the Palla^'as of Kanchi^ now Conjeeveram (fifth-ninth 
centuries), of the Cholas (ninth-fourteenth centuries) and the Pandyas. 

The Fandyas, mimdoncd in the founh century B,C., cotiiiiruled an independcni 
kingdom in the lime of Asoka, bur the tarliest indigenous documents extant 
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to tbe beginning of the lertth c^atun' A,I>. ; the Psirtclyii historical tiviia&ty 
nAtv be itAced from the rwelfth till the middle of the siSTcemb century .^.u. Tha 
of the Pandyas waji the most iducherly kingdom: it e>ctended fronii coast zu 
cua5t fcomprising the greater part of the Madura and 'f inne^'cHy Dt&Tricts^ and 
-of southern Tra^'ancorc), to rhe north thiTC the Chotu kinf^Jotn^ lying on 
the east coast, from near the mouth of the Krishno to the south of Tondi. 

The most nrchaic forties of the early Graniha character are found in 
India on the copper plaleis and other inscriptions of the Pallava kings 



pjg_ —^Port of the carlirsi Kanarcse inscription (From HalnudI; it is 

muribuied by A. Master to ibft fifth century a.d.) 


of the fifth and sixth centuries. I’his script in general agrees vvkh the early 
Kanarcse-Telugu character, and was used till about the middle of the 
seventh c:eritur>^ a.d. 

During the earlier period of I^allava rule, however, their docurtients 
seem to have been restricted to copper plate grants. It is only at the 
beginning of the seventh century that, as far we now kn«j\v, the first 
Pallava stone inscriptions make their appearance. 'Fhe style of the copper- 
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plaic h Qb’iiously more cursive and less ornameniii] and conscnaiive 
tiian the style of the rnunumenial static inscriptions, li is due to a lucky 
coincidence that cjiample.s of the early Grantha lithic style seem to be 
prcscrtxd in ihe earJy inscriptions of Further [ndia (Fijj. 174, 3), 



i 




1 

174 

I, Kjinare^ iiucriptEun ham Kopba]. 

Z, Part of a inRcrtptEpn froni Koikondu. 

3, Hoek mRcripikOn in '"Shell characr?r„'' dii- 
irovffrffd at Ci-Aruton attributtil to 

thr fourfh^Bfrli £:frviur>' a.u. ^published by 
Jayas^^'ul in 103^). U msy be conoid rred as 
viritten in the ^arly GrikOtha iMhic jnyJe 


2 
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Middle Granitta 

middle Grantha character appears first on Kuram copper-plates 
belonging to the third quarter of the seventh century a,d. It is a current 
hand^ used contemporaneously with a more archaic monumental scripti 
represented in an inscription—running from right to left—of Narasimha II, 
of the end of the seventh century. 

TramitioFial Grafttha 

The "iransitionar* Grantha (so termed by Buehler)or "Chola or middle 
Grantha^' (Bumell) seems to have originated towards the end of the 
eighth or in the ninth century a.d. 

Modern Grartthn 

The modern Grantha alphabet (Fig. 154+ coL 41) dales from about 
A.D. 1300. The oldest modem Grantha MSS, extant belong to the end 

cf tfj [ 

3O ^ 

ti4d€ awftaJjd iSOiJj-J ^nzi iJftitii J4 j 

i 

oaigaij —- 

^ ear^3b 

a 

n I 

d -* « 

3 

Fig. 17s 

Sp^irticti$ of fno^tni Ksmare^ {e) nitd Trluj^ (jX 
S, Specimmt oi Manthi Wrfrtcn in ^na.rTse charBCtcr 

of the sixteenth century* Inhere are at presEot nvo Grantha x-urieties: 
the Brahmanicor ''square"* hand^ used chiefly in Tanjore, and the “round"' 
or Jain hand^ used by the Jains still remaining near Arcot and Madras; 
the latter haa preserxx*d the originaJ characteristics of the early Grintha. 
far better, 

Charaeitr 

*rhe Tulu-Malayalam character (Fig, 176, i) is a variety of the 
Grantha, and like it was originally used only for writing Sanskrit. According 

i 
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to Burnell, it was fonnccl in the eighth or ninth century A.D. There were 
tw-o varieties: (fl) the neater one of the Tulu country, w hich has preserved 
its form up to the present; and (fi) a very irregular sprawling hand, extant 
in 3 / 55 , from Malabar, where It was termed Aiy a-eluttu* The latter 
has, since the seventeenth century, supplanted the Vatteluttu character 
{see below) for writing Malayalam. This modem MalayaJam writing 
is, however, according to Burnell, a mixed script, being influenced by 
the old Vattclurtu and by the Tamil character. 'J'he Malayalam script 
has some local varieties; the most important is the Travancore hand, which 
is more angular than the others, 

TawiiV Ciiareicfer 

The origin of this script (Fig. 154, col. 42, and Fig. 176, 2) is still 
uncertain. According to Buehler, it derived from a Brahmi alphabet of 
the fourth or fifth century A.ia,, which in course of time was strongly 

aCYl^orn aorrsxeHfno'r*, 

^^CQjcurti 

I 

z 

Fig. tjb 

Specimens of MalaValiim (l) and Tamil (2} &crip[& 

influtficed by the Gnintha, used in th<! same districts for writing Sanskrits 
But ^jccording to BumctI, it was a BrahTnanic adaptation of the Grant ha 
to Tamil speechi replacing the old Vatteluttu^ from which the l^amil 
character retained the last four signs, the Gramha not poaseiivSing 
equivalents. Thus in his view, the Tamil character represents the later 
Brahmanic Tamil culture as opposed to the older civilis^^tipps of the Jaiits 
of Tanjore and Madura, and of the Buddhists of Tartjore. 

The jretadonship bct\i'ecn the nncietii "^Dravidr'' script (p. 341) and the Tamil 
character h still uncertain r so is also the exact nature of the Itmpiagc of the 
■ ‘Dovidi"* inscriptions, '*but they appear to be in Early Tamil (as distinp^uished 
from the Tamil found in the early Tamil literature^ well as tnodem Tairiil)^ 
with a sprinktin^i of Prakrit." (R. E. UTieclcr, “.^.Scient 1 s~dia,” 

In the fifteenth centurv^ the modern Tamil script was already fully 
formed, although there was a certain graphic development of the single 
signs in the nineteenth century' owing to the increased use of writing and 
to the introduction of printing, 

AA 
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Vaiietuitu Character 


Thb script offers many problems. The term means ‘’round hand” 
in modem Malayalam; it may cither indicate a distinction from Kolduttu, 
or “sceptre hand*' (see below) or from the common Tamil writing, or 
alternatively it may be a simple description of the script, as practically 

all the letters are circular (Fig, 154, 


V» ^ w O X# V 

;y O’ V *^,y V? 

V*3""a^ V 

^ ij o u 

Y Xi-A O V 

tjn^ CkO t-> \ 

'O iO 
oOTTfrit (3^5^^ 
^ ^ V' 

^ o t-J j X O va 


col. 43* and Fig. 177-178). The 
script is an ideal current hand. All 
its letters* with perhaps one excep- 
tion, are made with a single stroke 
from left to rights and are mostly 
inclined towards the left^ 


177 

Fart of an inscriptFon written in a 
kind of Vatteluttu niiKcd wirh Gninrha, 
aiTribuT€d to the ninth cenmr\" A.D. 


According to Burnell, the Vatteluttu is the original Tamil character, and 
it may also be termed the Pandyan writing, "'as its use extended over 
the whole of that kingdom at its best period"" and it ^Hvas once used in all 
that part of the peninsula south of Tanjore, and also in S. Matabar and 
Travancore where it still exists though in exceedingly limited use, and in 
a more modem form-"" Burnell also held that all the early Tamil works 
were written in this script, and that from the ele%'cnth centur)'' a.d., after 


00 3 

j'lsi} evu ar ^cO'v Ij 0 o^q' 

'aoo'O ts 3 g V’^ "V 

Fij?. 178—Fart of a grant to jen^ at Koehin, attributed by numefl to the mIdcUe 
of the eighth century a.d., and by Jluehler lo the tenth or etevenih century 


the conquest of the Cholas, it was gradually supplanted by the Tamil 

character: it disappeared from that country' by the fifteenth century. 
In .Malabar it remained in general use among the Hindus up to the end 
of the seventeenth centuiy, and it was used even later, in the AWe/u//u 
form, by Hindu sovereigns for writing thetr grants. The Alappilas of the 
neighbourhood of Tellicherry and in the islands, used this character until 
modem times, when it was superseded by a modified Arabic alphabet. 
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As to the origin of the V'atttluttu, Bumcll traced it, possibly through 
the Pahlavi {see the preceding chapter), to a Semitic source, considering 
both the southern Asoka character and the A'atteluttu as '‘independent 
adaptations of some foreign character, the first to a Banskritic^ the last to 
a Dravidian language/* 'Phis opinion has been accepted by various scholars, 
including Reinhold Host in hb article on the Tamils in the 
“Encyclopaedia Bhitaxnica/' but is now out of date. 

There is much ingenuity in this theory', and Burnell was certainly 
the greatest authority on South Indian paleography, but there is tittle 
e\idenee to corroborate it. The number of the inscriptions ejttant is very 
small I and the dates appear to be relatively late. The earliest \*atteluttu 
documents extant are two grants in favour of the Jews (Fig* 178) and 
of the Syrians in Travancore. Burnell attributed them to the eighth 
ceniur>' .A.o., while Buehler thought they may belong to the tenth or 
eleventh cetimiy'. 

Unless new evidence becomes available, Buehlerb opinion seems 
preferable, that the Vatteluttu should be considered as an ancient cursive 
variety of the Tamil character. Buehler suggested it may have been in 
use by the seventh century a.j>., but w^as modified in course of time by the 
further development of the Tamil and the Grantha chameters. 

Sinhalese Character 

Island of C e v l o x 

The island of Ceylorip also kno\AirL as Lanka^ is the Taprobane of the Greeks 
^nd Romans, and Tanibapanni of Pali liierature. .\fier the Sinhalese settlement 
{sei below) it was stj'kd in SanskHi Sihhala^iJvipa. and in Pali Sihala-dipan a tenn 
which ultimately psASed into Anbic as Serendib or was known simply ^ Sinhak 
or Sihala, The fqrm Sinhatc sunnves as the name of a rciorion, while throuj^h 

the mcdiLiin of Arable and Ponuguese became Cc^don. The letm iSidhahse is 
used particularly to Indicate the Indo-AryTsn pcrpulaiion of the island, and xheir 
speech, .\boiit a third of the population speak TamIL The Tamil term for the 
island Is Ham. 

.\|[houj;h there are still some who maintain chai Sinhalese h essentially a 
Dravidion lani^uage, it is generally admitted by serious scholars that it is an Indo- 
AjTi’an vernacular, but during its development It was strongly influenced by 
Dravidian^ and its x ocabulan' contains a great number of Tamil loon w'ords. 
{See C, £. Godakumbura, The Dratidian Elemetit itj SiffhaUse, '^Bcll. of the 
School of Okiental and .African Sti-oies," 1^6, pp. 817-841), 

Thehisinrj- of Ceylon begins w ith the first .Aryan immigration which probably 
took place in the fifth century' R-C. As to the Original home of these itmmigrRjiis, 
itnd, consequendy, of the origin of ^itihiitcsei opidian is divided. Or. L. Or Barnett 
is mosi likely right in assuming that the tradition of two different streams of 
immlgmion, one from eastern India, Orissa and souihcm Bengsh and the other 
from the western. Gujarat, were interw’oven in the local story' of \'ijaya, the leader 
of the first immigration. Howxvcr, from the earliest times an intense mixture of 
blood and forms of speech took place befvvcen the .Aryan immigrants on one $idc, 
^d the later .Ary'an immigrants with the aborigines and the inhabitmrifi of sou them 
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India cm the other. The next gTe^x^x event in Sinhalese history was the com et^ion 
to Buddhism which took place in the second haU of the third centur^^ B.C. The 
PItakas, called also Tripitaka, or teachings of the Buddha, which were being 
handed doitti orally^ vvere committed to writing probably at the end of the first 
cennirj' fl.c., and the commcntariefi on these were composed in Sinhalese and 
perhaps committed to writing at the same time. 

The influenec of Buddhism and of its snored language, PEdi^ on the populaLion 
of Ceylon, on its language and its history', as also on the civilization of die whole 
Further India (rre Wow), was paramount. The term Pali means actually tlio 
“texi,^* the icxi jHir evcrWe«cc+ that is the tejci of the Buddhist scriptures, but it 
mdiGates also tHc language in which the sacred scriptures of Buddhism are 
ttcordedh and the script in which these are written. 


Development of Sinhalese Language and Script 

Four mam periods can be distinguished in the histor^^ of the Sinhalese 
language and script^ which can be traced, with few intemiptions^ from the 
third Of second century B.c.^ down to tlie present day. 


Fali-Frakrit Shifiafese 

This language and the Brah mi character of the earliest inscriptions 
found in Ceylon may be dated from the third century' a.c. to about 
the fourth century A.D. Both the language and the script may have been 
imported by the first Aryan immigrants, but there h no evidence that the 
latter was much used before Asoka’s time, and the language was later 
influenced by Pali, the sacred language of the dominant religion. 

No written document dating before the establishment of Buddhism 
in the island, is c-Vlant. The earliest inscriptions are engraved either 
in caves or on rocks; the former are found all over Ceylon, and their 
epigraphic style is nearly always the same; some inscriptions contain 
only three words (*^the cave of . . others contain also the title of 
the donor and of his fadter and □ dedication to the priesthood. The 
rock inscriptions contain a greater variety of words and grammatical 
forms; they are generally found near tanks, and relate the dedication 
of the tank to a temple, l^he earliest inscription known seems to be that 
found, in three copies, at Naval Niravi Alalei, ‘"the Hill of the Jambu 
about 8 mdes nortli-east of Yilankulam, in the Xorlhem Province* 
It belongs probably to the third quarter of the third centuiy B.c., and 
it is thus almost contemporary' with the Asoka inscriptions. No less 
than 14 inscriptions found at the same hill, and about seventy other 
inscriptions belong partly to the end of the third century b,c. and partly 
to the second or to the first half of the first century b,c. 

They were found in various disiricts of the Northern, North-westenip 
North-central and Eastern l^rovinces, and even in the extreme south-east 
of Ceylon (at Bowatah 
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'iTiis earfy u riting, on the whole, resembles that of the Asoka norlhern 
inscriptions. As m .-^sokip ihere are no duplicated consonants and no 
compound letters, while there appears the cerebral /, which until 
about thirty-live years ago was supposed to be a ver>^ rare letter 
in the northern pre-Gupta inscriptions. It is now known that k formed 
pan of the Erahmi character from the vert=' beginning. M. Lueders, 
The Lingml k m the Northern Bntkm Script^ "'Jol'mx. of t>ie Roy. 
AsiaT. SociiHTt^' 1911; iiTid also his article in Antitlaron presented to 
Wockerrfagel^ 1924; information by Professor H. W* Baileyt who also 
informs me that the cerebral ta occurs quite often Ln the Asoka inscriptions). 

On the other hand, unlike the Asoka northern inscriptions, there 
appear the aspirated consonants, the letter / (represented later by the 
Indian form for the aspirated jA). and long vowels appear occasionally 
in the earliest inserlptions, but not in those of the first century^ e,c. The 
long initial / replaces the form of the short i; there appear special forms 
of III {in the shape of a deep cup with a centraJ horizontal cross bar) 
and of f (the trifid form)* At the end of the first century' B.C.+ the local 
development of the script seems to have been already complete. 

Proto-SiFiIieiirse 

The so-called Proto-Sinhalese period may be dated from the fourth 
or fifth century a.d> to about the eighth century ; I’hcrc are few inscriptions 
extant belonging to this period, and only some of them have been 
published. That of Tonigala, belonging probably to the fourth century 
A.D., seems to be the earliest inscription of this period. Its writing 
docs not dilfer very much from that of the former period. On the other 
hand, the inscriptions uf the next period are so radseally different, 
linguistically and graphically, that the difference looks nearly like a break, 
A reasonable explanation may be that in the course of the first millennium 
□f the national existence, the daily-life speech gradually developed 
stylistically, phraseologically and grammatically, whilst a ne%v type of 
writing, derived from the Graniha {see p. 3S1 f.)p which came into use for 
the purposes of daily life, was also later employed for official inscriptions. 

Mediaral Skihakse 

l*he inscription of Giinmdigalap attributed to the first half of the 
eighth century' may be considered as the oldest extant media-wal 

Sinhalese inscription. The inscriptions of the ninth and tenth eemuries 
are very numerous, and some of them are very extensive. The epigraphs 
of the eleventh century^ arc rare, perhaps because a flourishing literary 
activity began in the ninth century. The mediacv'al Sinhalese script, 
which—as mentioned—is based on the Grant ha character, developed 
into the modem Sinhalese ehanicter. 
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It is difficult to trace an exact boundary' line between the 
and the modem period* Generally the thirteenth century is considered 
as the border line; it was then that the famous grammar Sidai-mngarova 
or Sidats^t^itra was composed, which has the same importance for 
Sinhalese as Panlni's grammar for Sanskrit {see p. 343). The Sinhalese 
literary language was thus brought to the standard on which it practically 
haa remained up to present days. The inscriptions of this period, the 
latest belonging to the nineteenth centuiy^, show a slight development. 

The modem Sinhalese character (Fig, 154, col. 35; 179 and Fig. i8tp 3) 
contains 54 letters, of which iS arc vowels and 36 consonants or '^*dead 
letters." It is more perfect than the ancient script, containing only 33 
signs vowels and 21 consonants), or the Deva-nagari character^ from 
which the other ^1 letters were borrowed to cxpressi Sinhalese sounds 
called impure. 


C0ti?Gc3i5 c)lQ333^ 0 *^^' 

( 55 c 5 iia tSOj 

Fi^+ l7^“Spflc«ncn of mcHlem Stnhjilt&c script 


There are, indeed, nowadays txvo forms of Sinhalese, the pure one» 
called Elu^ which is often used, for instance, in writing poetry and for 
which the letters of the andent script are sufRctent, and SinhaJa, which 
is mixed with foreign words. ActuallVf the two terms Elu and Sinhaln 
are etvmolc^cally identical “Elu" being a simple development of the 
words" **Slnhala^^—"Sihala^’—*^Hela“—“Helu." The full Sinhalese 
character is called sometimes Misra, or "mixed”, as it can be used both 
for writing Elu and foreign wo-rds assimilated to Sinhalese. 

The Tamil speaking population of Ceylon, employ the Tamil script. 
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Maldivian Scripts 


Ginhhal Sketch 

The coral archipelago knovi'n aa the Maidive Islands^the indigenoua term 
being Divehi Rajjc, *^thc (Maldlv'c) Island Kingdom^^hea in the Indian Ocean 
to the south'ivcst of India. The most northerly atoll is some 350 miles from the 
Indian continenr^ whereas Male^ the capital^ lies 400 miles south-weSE of the 
nearest port of Cevlon. Of the nearly 2.coo iaiands, only 217 arc inJiabited^ bv 
over iio^Qoo people. There was a close kinship between the original Maidive and 
the Sinhalese languages^ huE gradually, in the course of many centuries, the 
contifikious contact and intercourse t^ith South Indian peoples and the inhuK 
of .Arabs and other aliens, brought many modiheations, panlcularly in the 
speech of the population of the northern atolls^ whereas the southern islands 
have been less affected by foreign influences. Arabic linguistic influence ts notable 
particularly in the Maldivian vocabular>% in ihc vowel changes, and in the adaption 
<jf the deitto-'labial / for the labial p. Huddhism was for many centuries the ruling 
religion of the Maldivians. ^ITncir conversion to Islam—prepared by the centuries^ 
old trade and commerce with the Arabs—took place in the mid-tivdfih century. 


Eve!a Ahtru 

‘I'he earliest form of Maldi^nan writing yet discovered is the Evela 
Akuru, Or "ancient Jcitera.” Only a few early copper-plate grants 
issued by Maldivc rulers in this script are still extant. The most mtereating 
is that granted by Sultana Rehcndi {Khadijah), daughter of Sultao 
'Umar Vira JataJ-ud-din, in the sixteenth year nf her reigti, a.h. 758 
(a.d. 1356), The character,, running from left to right, has close affinities 
with that of Sinhalese stone inscriptions of the tenth to the tweith centuries 
A.D.p and b probably dependent on it, or else on the Grantha character^ 
the ancestor of the Sinhalese mediaeval script. 


Div£s Akum (Fig, iSo, i) 

The Evela Akum gradually developed into the Dives Akuru (or 
Devehi Hakura), ‘'the (Maidive) Island letters/’ also read from left to 
right* There are few manuscripts (mainly fatkolu or royal grants on 
parchment or paper, and Government orders) extant in this writing, 
but there are many inscriptions on walls and gravestones; more than 
thirt>' gravestones and other slab records are preserved at IMale. Until 
recently, very little was known about this script, namely the Memoir 
of the Navi lieutenants Young and Chriatopherp published in the 
Transaciions of the Geographical Society of Bombay, 1836-8* and the 
partial alphabet (iS signs) communicated by Christopher to Dr^ WLlsoUp 
and published in the “Journal of the Royal Asiatic: Society/' 1841 p 
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pp. 42-76, and reproduced by Sir Albert Gray m the same journal, 1878. 

Nowadays, howerer, this script is sufficiently known. 

There n'crc two t^riciies of the Dives Akuru, (i) the 
motiu mental, lapidary' script, in which each akskara or 
letter was written separately; and (z) the current hand, in 
which two aksbatas were united, usually by carrving the 
Maidive forms of the Sinhalese elapilta or signs round 
the head of its consonant to unite it with the next letter. 
The Dives Akuru probably contained originally, like other 
Indian characters, a more complete set of signs, hut in the 
course of time, under the influence of Arabic, there wtis no 
need for, and use of, the aspirated letters and the palatal 
and cerebral sibilants, and these signs were discarded. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the Dives 
Akum gradually gave way more and more to the Tana 

character, although in the 
Fig. rSo southern atolls it was 

The Maldivian Dives Akuru (t) ^*'1* ™ril *^6 last 

and GnbuHTana (z) centuiy'. 

Cabuli Tana (Fig. iSo, zj 
The population of the Maldive Islands employ nowadavs two different 
characters, (ij the Arabic alphabet, used for the .Arabic speech, but also, 
vety rarely indeed, for Maldivian, which can be written wholly in the 
Perslan-Anibic alphabet, with dots here and there to represent particular 
Maldivian sounds; (2) the 'I'ana or Gabuli Tana character, which, since 
the eighteenth century' has supplanted the Dives Akuru. 

ITie Gabuli Tana is a curious script, being formed from a combination 
of Arabic and .Maldivian numerals with admixture of a few needed Persian- 
Arabic letters, On the whole, the character consists of z 6 letters, of which 
the last 8 are modified Persian-.Arabic additions, used only' when absolutely 
necessary to give Persian-Arabic pronunciation to Arabic or Peraiau 
words written in Maldtvkn character. The first section of the Tana 
consists of the Arabic numerals j to 9—representing the sounds b, Tb{tb}, 
n, r, b, the cerebral /, k. the c-consonantal sign, and the t?(H:) The second 
section, for the letters a,,Jlpb), dh, t, f, d, are drawT, from the 

Maldivian numerals i to 9, several of which resemble Sinhalese and Indian 
numerical symbols. 'Fhe direction of writing is, as in Semitic scripts 
from right to left. JJesides, the single letters, as in Semitic scripts (unlike the 
earlier Maldivian and all the Indian and Sinhalese characters, where 
the sound a is inherent in the single consonants), arc pure conwnants; 
the vocalization is provided by superscript or subscript or by diacritical 
marks. We can conclude from these peculiar features that the Gabuli 
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Tana was either invented by the Arabs, who did not bother to imater 
the Divea Akuru, or by the natives, in order to make it easy for the Arabs 
to leam _\laldi\'ian. 

There are several varieties of the G^buli such as the semi* 

secret and semi-apparent scripts, consisting in transposition of the values 
of the single letters. We may men lion the Harha Tana {/i in Harha 
corresponding to rk of Tana)* in which the consecutive letters are Inter¬ 
changed (/i-r/i, etc.), and the De-ra(t) Tana, in which the mutation 
h effected between the halves of the Gabuli Tana. 


Syro-Malabaric Alphabet 

I may mcnEion here the curious alphabet still used fay some 
Christian communities, the sa-calted Christians of St. Thomas, who live 
in Malabar^ south-west India; the countr>^ Is maJnly inhabited by people 
of the Dravidian stock speaking MaJayalam. The Syrian Christians 
no doubt owed their origin to Nestorlan missionaries who came from 
Persb, and lived as a close caste^ under their own kings. 'I'he Malabar 
liturgy reinaitied essentially a form of Xestorian rite. Pahlavi inscriptions, 
as old as the seventh or eighth century^ a.d. are shown at Knttayarn in 
Travancore, and on Mt. St. 'Fhomas, near Madras. One of the inscriptions 
has a line also in Syriac, in Estrange la characters, perhaps of the tenth 
century a.d. 

There arc noiv five crosses which to the c^ristence of this ancient 

ChrisdLin commuiiit^'r The first cross was di^covereJ in 1547 on St. Thomas* 
Mount—where it b now preserved in die Church of the Madonna—by the 
Fomiguese, while repairim- an old hermitage. This stone ^(ob was identified** 
with ihc one on wliich the Aposck St. Thomas is said to ""have embraced while 
on ihe point of death; its miraculous virtues speedily obtained great fame/' 
(Minganu)^ Two other crosses are presented in the Valiya Palli or "Great Church" 
at Koitayam, A replica of ihc first cross was in 19 jt discovered in Katamarram, 
North Travancore, by T. K. Joseph; and the fifth crctss vi-aa found in 1944 at 
Mattuchlra. 

The earliest pliable witness for the existence of an organized S^tIbr Church 
in South Jntita is that of the Alexandrian merchant who afterwards became a 
rnonk, and whom wc know as Ct^smas fndicoplcustes; he lived in the first half 
of the sixth ceruur>' A.D. On the other hand, the earliest dated S^Tiac manuscript 
from South India (Vatican MS. No. XVI 1 ) accordtrig to Prof. Wright belongs 
to 1510, being thus almost a thousand yeiiirs later. 

Dr. MtugS-oa, however, attributes the earliest extant Syriac manuscript from 
South India (Gcaf. Syr, I oriV. No. XXfl) to a.d. and ft manu-script in 

Paris to A.p* 1504, 

llie Christian Catholic inquisition, established bv the Portuguese at Goa 
in rj&Oi accounts for the destruetlon of all earlier books and liturgies, which 
were opposed in any way tvhatsDev'er to the doctrine of the Church of Rome. 
The Sj-nod of Diamper, in the south of Cochin, held in j 599, united the Malabareao 
Christians to Rome, but in 1653 many returned to their "hemticar* rites. Jn 
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1665—Donw years earlier the Dutch gained sopremaej^—a greac part of the 
Makbarese acknovi ledged as their head the Jacobite metropolitan of Jerusaiem. 

This Christian community' is also known as '*N'azarani" or NazarveanSj 
"Syriani" or Syrians^ etc. As to its aUeged foundation by the Apostle St, Thomas^ 
a legend still held by such a scholar as Professor }* K. Farquhar—it is sudicient 
to quote the Words of T* K, Joseph, a scholar who is himself a St, I'homaS 
Christian of South India. “The more I study it, the more I am confirmed in my 
belief that St. ThomaaK the Aposlk, never went to South India," 

The script of the special litiirgy employed by the Chrblians of Su 
Tborpaa tviis perhaps descended from the Xestorkn alphabcti but nine 
special Malayalam signs M'ere added for representing Dravidian sounds, 
which could not be expressed by Syriac letters- On the other hand, 
Dr, Eurnclh ihe great auihority on South Indian paleography, suggesled 
that tombstones and similar relies in Travancotc show that 

the Syriac-INIalayaiam alphabet is of recent introduction, and that the 
Syrians originally used only the \"attelutiu character*" He, liowevcr, 
admits fhat “Buchanan meniions bells with inscriptions in Syriac and 
Malayalarn.'* W right seems to accept Burnell's opinion about the recent 
origin of this curious character* This theory' is possible, but it would 
be quite unusual; indeed, we know that " the alphabet follows religion” 
(fee pp, liSjt 301^ ctc.)^ especially in connection uiih the religiotis 

hteraturtp and I would hardly admiL tleit a religious community having 
accepted the local script and used ii for many centuries, at a later stage 
goes back to the old script, U is, however, possible that the Syro- 
Malabarese script was created after the "Christians of St. Thomas” 
became Jacobites. 
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Text qJ Spedmem of Madern Indian Scripts 

Fig. tSt and 1S2 show specimens of modem Indian scripts. They 
are a rough version of the following letter* 

*^Dear Dr, Diringerp 

I am pleased to oblige with this short note, to be published in 
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your book on the Alphabet, as a specimen of . , * , , ^ , wTinng, 

and hope it ^vill be sufficient for your purpose* 

Yours truly, 


B 1 E L I O G R A P ii Y on 'the Indian Scripts 

The iiTiTTienftc ticbt which the forefiding rhnplcr owes parricukrly to Dr. G. 
Buehkr's indi^in PaUpgraphy and Sir George A, Grierson's Lhiffimitp Survey 0/ 
Iitdia L hopct too obvious from the Text co need further emphask. '^Virhoyi 
access 10 the Shtv^' 0/ India, that unrivaited guide to the huTidreds 

of Indiaji forma of speech and writing, and wlthonf i.'onsiihing Buehicr's Imiische 
Paifcograpifk ('*GHUNDFiiiis der Isoo-Arischen Puslologie lnd Altertums- 
KUxNOE/' I, lit 1S96; edited in English in t9tJ4 by J. F. Fleet,^ as an appendix of rhe 
Indian ANTtut.Ai!V'']ip a book of imagiriativc scholarship, the greater pan of this 
ch^tpter could nev'cr have been even auempted. The Unguislic Suri'cy &f India 
wgs published in the years 1904-1928^ in eleven vtiiumcH, sonic of them consisting 
of two or three large pares, Buehler^s book^ hQU-eVTcr partly out of dale, is still 
esacnlial fnr the study of the origin and the early development of the Indian 
charncterSn “ITic Indiaii inscriptions arc collected in the Corpus Insa-iplionam 
htdkaruiri. Readers who wish to g^i more deeply into the subject will find a copious 
bibiiDgmphy in the three aforementioned works, as dso in the specialized joumils, 
annualsH transactions of learned societies, and so fordi. 

Tlic publications bcoring upon the various Indian scripts have been sp numuruus 
that it is impossible to provide a complete hibhography, even when hrsr-elass 
autharLties only aqre feferTed lo^ while a too short stlection must be arbitran" and 
invidious. 

However, some publicaiiona ha^'c already been quoted, and soitic more, mostly 
recent books are cited here: 

"^Tue iNDtAX Antiquary, Bombay^ 1872 onwards, 

''COREL'S Inscriftionllm iNOlCAfiuM,” Calcutta (and Oxford), 1S77 onwards. 

J* F* Fleet, Pali, Sanskrit and Old Canary Insiripfipnj, etc.^ London, 1S78; 
Epigraphy, in Th^ /mprriai of India, VoL 11 + Chapter I, new edition:, 

Oxford, 190S. 

J. Fergusson and J- Burgess, Tin? Cat'^ Tpinplfs 0/ Irniia^ London, t 38 o. 

Grierson, --1 Handbook (a the Kayatlii Chezraefer, Calcutta, tS-Sl. 

J. BuigeaSf Tanni and Samkrit Instnplhns^ etc,, .Madras, 1SS6. 

^TniGiL^rifi.v Indica/^ CalcumiT 1892 omvardFs, 

\V- S. Clair TisdalL Simplified Grammar of OujarTitl Languagr, London. 1S95. 

R. C. Dult, Hisnyry of CiiT?j^atien in Antlent India, London, 1893. 

R, O. Franke, Pali utid Sanskrit, etc., Strasbourg, 1902. 

I' r Kiffel, d .4 Grammar of the Kafinada l^ugiiage, Mangalore, 1903, 

A. F* Hocmle and H, A. Stark, A Htttory &f India, 2nd cd„ Cuttack. 1904. 

“Epigraph i.v Indo-Mosleahc.^,*' Calcutta, 190S onwards. 

H. Lucdcra, *4 iJst of Brakini Jnscripllanj from fitr Earliest Times fo o^ul" 
A,a 400 {"Epjcraphia Indica+'" Append.), Calcutta* jgio. 

b, Krishnaswomi Aiyangar, Ancient Indin ^ Matlrai, tQltl Tkc Brffitinirtgs 
of Sojilh Indian History^ Madras+ 1918. 

Lr D, Bamert, Antiquities of India, London, 1913. 

J+ Or .Anderson+ Peoples of Indin, Cambridge, 191 j. 

E, J. Rapstjn^ Anetetn India^ Cambridge, 1914; and other^> The Cambridge 
History of India^ Cambridge, 1923 onwards. 
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Saurashtran Script 

Until rg43p vcr>' little was knawn in Eunrpc of the eharactei- emploved for 
the Saumshtri langtja^e. This form of specdi wm listed in the L(ns^dtiic Survey 
/ifi/Wp Vo\r IX, Part II (J9oS)p pp. 447 -^, ^ 'Tatanuli. also called Saurashtri 
(or the lan^agc of Surat) and Khatrip" ‘'the lanp44i|(c of the sflirvi-cavers of the 
Deccan and Madias/' The language \s described ^cre as *'ordinar\' Gujarati 
with * * . a slight addition of los^ words to its vocabu 3 arj\" 

The Saurashlrans, called by the Tamils Patnulkarens, or Ik-weavers/' 
numbered, in 104,000 people, and were resident in the Tamil coimtrj^ 

mainly in Madum and Madras. The great majority of them arc bilinguah 'I'amil 
being their sobsidiarv^ longungCp while some are trilingLial, knowing also Telugu, 
According to Mr. Randle, the Saumshtri language iSp through and through, an 
Indo-Ar)'fln language; it appears ta belong to the Gujarati-RajasLhanl linguistic 
typcp but it should not be considered as a dialect of Gujarati, as its inflections 
are not those of Gujarati and its basic vocabular\^ is predominantly Marathi; 
besides, it has been strongly influenced by Dravtdtan. However, Mr. A. Master 
of the London School of Oriental and African Studies, doe* not think (according 
to the personal information he gave me) that Saurashtri belongs lo the GujaratU 
Rajasthani group, but should be considered as an independent Indo-Arvan 
language. 

-^Ir. H. N. Randle^ the Librarian of the India Office, ha^s recently 
brought to the knowledge of Eanopean scholars not only the existence 
of ihia Janguage, but also the employment for the same of a peculiar 
script: See H. N. Randle, An hido-Aryan Language of SautA India* 
Siturastra-h/tasaj of Ttt£ School of OmtE.NrrAL and African 

Stlt>ies, V^TvmsYTy OF XL Part 1 (1943)^ pp. 104-121; and 

Part II (1944), pp- 310-327; idem. The Saarashtran^ 0/ South Jridia^ 
^'JOtTFNAL OF THE ROVAL .ASIATIC SOCIETT,^^ 1944, pp. 151-164. Mr. 
Randle bases hU philological rcasearche^ concerning this matter on two 
little books, written in the Saunashtran script, bv T* H. Rama Rou 
First Catechhm of Saurushtra Grammar, Madras, 1905; and Saarastra- 
bodiiim, 1906^ the scripts in the usual order of the Indian character, 
and the lists of the complex combinations of all the votvels with all the 
consonants, published in the latter, have enabled Mr, Randle to read 
both these books, 

Both> Mr, Randle and Mr. A faster, suggest that there may be a 
connection between the modem Sautashtrans and the ancieiti; commimity 
of silk-weavers whose activity is recorded in the famous inscription 
discovered in Alandasor (western Malwa), and dated in the years 493 
and 529 of Malava era, corresponding to a.d. 437-8 and 473 {see F. Fleets 
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"CoHprs IxsciitPTroMM Inuicari-m/'V oL 11 L Inscripiiom d/ ihe Early 
Gupia Kings and tiieir Successors, Part I, Xo. iB)* I do not think that the 
modem Saumhtran script^ which since iS8o is also uaed in print, is 
directly connected with the Mandasor inscription. The origin of the 
Saurashtran character is still an open problem. According to my opinion, it ia 
a more or less recent invention, being employed for an isolated language, 
completely surrounded by languages belonging to a totally different 
Jinguistic family. According to Mr, IVlastcrp the script may have descended 
from a ver)- ancient writing, which was probably employed in the Indo- 
Aryan country of origin of the Saurashtrans, but in the course of its 
development, it became influenced by the scripts of the Indo-Aryan 
countries, through which the Saurashlrans passed in their migration 
before having reached their new homeland. My doubt as to this theory 
is this: that the script appears as a uniform system, based on sound 
foundations, and not as an outcome of a long development. 


CHAPTER V11 
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General Sketch 

The finii diffi<;ult>' 1 encouniercd in writing this Seriion was to find li suitable 
hoidirLi;. Until quite recently, the scripts here discussed u-cre considered as 
descendants of the so-called P^i script (1-ig. 1S3), In my Italian book on the 
AJphabet I too treated them as such under the heading ^'thc scripts of the Pali 
branch." 

It is well known that the cultural expansion of India Into Ceylon, Uumia, 
Cambodia* Cochinchinii, Ssjon, ^lalaya, Indonesia, was due to a larife extent to 
Buddhism, The scripts of the Buddhist monks bt.'Came the vehicle of their culture 
and iheir purw^d organization. The Austm-Asiatic peoples of south-eastern Asia 
fell into line with the spiritual arritude at India when diet- adopted and gradually 
assinulaced Buddhism. A unique empire was built up; an empire, based not on 
political and military^ unity, but on the common cultural and spiritual life of 
politically more or less independent peoples. ^Fhe ojhure of Buddhist India 
has been one of the great civilizing and humanizing factors evolved by 01011, 



Fig. iSj-Spccimcn «f "Pnir' scripr (from the saiTttd Buddhist bwk Kam»u,aa} 



The movement vihich i:anricd Indian mlonizdtion and culture into the Inrfo. 
ncsian world m the first nuUrnnium a,D. Itiaugumtcd a new route, which was to 
branch out m further directions. This movement was neither sudden nor violent. 
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According to Chinese source, tht ancient Indian trade xvith aoLnh-eoatern Asia, 
including the Malay archipelago, ante-daied by some ctniuries the Christian 
era. With mcrclianls, viarriors, and magicianSj come Hindu priests v\ho taught 
a new ritual in Sjamkrit^ while for their daily speech, the newcomers adopted the 
indigennys ti^ngue, enriching k with their own vemaciitars and their literary 
language. In die first half of the first millennium a.d.+ various new kingdoms 
arose, ruled by Hindu dynasties. 

Epiipuphical evidence has proved that the earliest Hindu colonists in hisTOrical 
times—who s^iiiled in Champa and the Malay Archipelago—camc from iho 
country of the Pallavas nf Kanchi, that Coromandel coait whose ships have 
conrinucLl to visit the Malacca coast until the present day, lc was no doubt through 
the Brahmans of South India in the first place that Indian civiliaation was carried 
lo Champa, Cambodifl and Java. The South Indiam brought their own early 
Grantha alphabet and used Sanskrit for their inscriptions. Indeed, the South 
Indian style of writing agrees exactly with the script of the earliest inscriptions 
discovered in souibem Annum^ Cambodia^ Borneo and Java. The prevalence of 
the w'orihip of Shi^-a, ns appears from these inscriptions, and the exclusive use 
of the Bidui era (which waa emphatically the era of South India} also point to tho 
South Indian origin of the colonists. In conscqucni.^, the general heading "Pali 
flcripts^* seems inappropriaie^ and I ha\'e pteferred to inlTTiduec a cultural 
geographical classification. 


Indochina 

An interniingling of niceSp languages and scripts has been going on,, group 
upon group, for centuries in the whole of Indo-China. The numerous indigenous 
tribes, classified under the three great linguistic families, the 'I'ibeto-ChincsCn 
the Austro-”.Asiatic and the Malayo-^Polynesian fought and overran each other, and 
influenced each other linguistically and racially^ white the importation of Buddhist 
rehgion and Indian culture^ including South Indian scripts, implied a piepondcf- 
ance of Indian ideas in the culture of tho upper classes. The infiucnisc of Buddhism 
has been so deeply rooted in the region that whereas in India, its place of origin, it 
ultimately expired through absorption by Hinduism and through Moslem 
destruction, Burma, Siam and Indo-Cbina have preserved their Buddhiai religion 
until the present day. Buddhism nnd Buddhist literature and culture advanced 
hand in hand. The scripts and the scriptures were the vehicles by w hich the 
religiort and the culture were spread. 

The term ‘^ndo-Chmesc languages*" is not coTrect. as it would comprise an 
endless scries of different forms of speech belonging 10 the thme linguistic families 
menrioned above. It is, however, often applied to the Sinn-Siameae sub-family of 
languages, which arc all spoken by Mongolian races and have some characteristics 
in command the mnsi impoTtant being isolation and monosyllabism (see p. 9S E). 


JJI B L I O G R A r 11 Y 

Exhaustive biblingraphiifsnn Indn-Chincse scripts will be found in H. Cordier* 
Bihihthfca Dirtionnaire bibliographiqoe des ouvrages relatifs I la 

p^ninsulc indochfnoise. Publications dc r£cble Fran^aise d'Extreme Orient. 
5 vols. Paris, jqi2-3a (V'ol. L Burma, .Assam, Siam and Laos; 11 . Malay penin¬ 
sula: Indo-Cbina: cotripiled by Mme. A.-M. Rotand-Cahaion^ 

Index). 
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French Indo-China 

Th6 Chums 

The tiiosE luidcni Hindii settlement In Further India, as far as we can deduce 
front the cpi graphical evidence ^ seems to lie in the snuth of mudem Annam 
between Cochi nchina and the mountain range which terminates near Cape 
VarcilBr Tills Hindu colony was perhaps the nucleus of rhe shado^^w kingdom 
of Champa, which modem studies have rescued from t!ie realrn of legendary 
tradition*, h U now known th^it from the early centuries of the Christian era 
there really exiiiLNl a kingdom of that name^ It was founded by princely ad venturers 
from India in the year iga (according to Chinese sourH:es)p and extended 
rapidly towards the north up to the frontlet of Tnn^king. The indigenous papula¬ 
tion of that kingdom—vvho inhabited the coast* of eastern Itido-China from pre- 
historic times down to the fifteenth century a.d.— spoke b Malayo-Polyneslan 
language. 

In the nvcifth century' A.tK, Champa yielded to the rising power of the Khrners 
or CambodEanfi, becoming temporarily their vassal Towards the end of chc 
fifteenth ceniur\% Champa ceased to exist as on independent state* T’he Annamiies 
flf Tongktng, who apparently arc of Shan oriKirtT but nowadays speak a language 
mbted with Mon-Khmer and Chinese clement*^ and who from early times had 
adopted the Chinese character, freed themselves polincully from China in the 
tenth century' A.n, and gradyally extended their possessions towards the south. 
Nowadays^ the Choms are reduced to two isolated main groups^ otic in southern 
Annam, the other duehy In Cambodia, 

The: curliest epiE'niphical document of Champa nnd of the whole of 
Further India^ is the rock-inscriplbn of \b-Canh, which belongs perhaps 
to the second or third century’ a.d* It is in Sanskrit, but the script is 
obviously of South Indian origin. Of all the early inscriptions^ this is the 
only Buddhist document. It was in the ninth century' only that Buddhism 
made its definite appearance, and its importanoe w'as steadily growing 
at least up to the thirteenth century* The Champa inscriptions are often 
bilingual* partly in Sanskrit and partly in Cham, but written throughout 
In the Cham characier, which did not completely lose its similarity with 
the South Indian writing. About the eighth century, the Champa script 
was fully developed, while at the same time the Cham language definitely 
supplanted Sanskrit. 

The script of the '‘bos-hcad" type p. 3S0 and Fig* 17^), is tdemicaj 
with that of the inscriptions of Bhadrtivarman {$ee below), couched in 
Sanskritp and on pal^ographical evidence attributed to the middle of the 
fourth centur}' a.d., or* with more probability^ to the middle of the sL\th 
century^ A.D. 

The earliest ext am Lnscriptipn couched m Cham language, is the rorii'inscripiion 
of Dong-yen ~chau, prov. of Quong-nam Pmftssor G. Coed^ points 

out that it it also the earliest Text cxtani couched in a Malayu-Polynesian dialect. 


"ITic Chum L-haractqr ^ employed in Annum_The Cham chameter as employed in Cambodia 
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ll4:fijc^ the disoov(if>% in 193 5^ of the Dong-vtn^thati iiiAcripiionp the carlirtt 
Chatti documt^nis were attributed to the begitinine of the ninth cenmc^' A.P. 

G+ Coedfes, La plus anchwtt tnsi^riptwn cn lan^e cham^ "A \'oLC.ME OF li.vsTERN 
Ax%D iNPtAN STimcESp" presented <0 Pmfessor F. \V. Thomas^ €.[,E., Ifombay, 
1 ^ 39 - 

The Cham inscriptions are written from left to right, but nowadav'^p 
under Moslem influence, the impagination of some Cham books 
begins with the "last"' page. ‘I'he Cham character has discarded the Indian 
cerebral consonants; on the other hand, new vowel signs have been created 
for representing the rich Cham vocalisation^ and some consonants have 
been added for Cham peculiar sounds. Nowadays, the Cham character 
possesses 7 long and 7 ahon vowels, 9 diphthongs; 5 guttural consonants, 
6 palatals, b dentals, 6 labials, 4 semi-vowxb^ z sibilants and one aspirate 
(Fig. 184); see also p. 406* 


The Khmers 

Khmer ii die indigenous lerm for the region known as Cambodia. 

lids name is ihe EuropeanizeJ form of ihe Sanskrit term Kambuja, w^hiefa 
is said to have dcn%'ed from Kamhu, the legendary fnunder of the nation ^ The 
Arabs use the indigenous name, Khmer. "The iChmer languaKc forms with the 
Mon (tre below) a gvoup which has been allied the Mon-Khmer Brnup or sub¬ 
family, and is a braneh of the Austro-Asiatic family of languages. The area occupied 
in the remoiE past by this family was very* eiKterLsix e, Lani^ajtcs with the Austm- 
Astatic common sab&tratum arc still spoken in (Khasi), in Cambodia,. 

Burma, Siom and Annam (\lun and Khmer), on the Malay' I-eninsula (t^enoi)^ 
and aver the whole of Central India (KoEarian or ^lunda). 

About the middle of the flrat millennium A.p. or perhaps earlier, immigrants 
from southern India began to e^eri a powerful bnftuciice over the coastal region, 
into w'hich they introduced Brahmanism and Sanskrit. This ^'Hinduizirtii" process 
became more marked during the sixth century, when the Khmers as an organised 
people rose into prominence, obtained their political independence, and rook the 
place of the nncieni state called In the Chinese sources Fu-nan. The Khmer 
kingdom Was at it$ acnith from the ninth to the twelfth eonturies A.d. In the first 
half of the tenth c«niiify, tht Khmers conquered the ^'allcy of Afenam from the 
Mans; in the tw^elfth, thty subdued the Chams. .A little afterwords, ihe advonci: 
df the Khmers towandis the north brought them into contact with another race, 
which was in a short lime to drive them back on the Mekong and later id $eixo 
the hegemony of western Indo-China. This was the race of thti Thai or Jahana 
(ictf below), the ancestors of the modotm Siamese. Ip 1350, the Siamese mode a 
bid for the sovereign'n’ of the whole region and tran^iiWrcd their capiraJ to a more 
Central position. From this time the Khmer empire ceased to hold any sway over 
the country now called Siam and tgwarda the end of tb-c fourteenth century woa 
given the “coup de grace," when the empire itself wo^inviidcd by the Siamese, it* 
capital, Angkor (-Thom), sacked and ihousands of prisoners carried off to slavery+ 

The earliest inscriptions found in Khmer country are in Sanskrit 
and are undated. Three of them, tho^ connected tvith the king 
Bhadra\'arman^ belong probably to the middle of the sixth cenlur)' {see 
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above)^ Fifteen years ago, M. Coedes deciphered two earlier documents 
which are attributed, the one to the first half of the fifth century a.d** 
the other to the early sUth centurj'* Tlie earliest dated inscription 
belongs ic the year 526 of the Saka era (corresponding to a-d. 604); the 
Saka era was used throughout in Cambodia epigraphy. TThe first mentioti 
of Buddhists occurs in an inscription of a.d, 664. From the end of the 
seventh century^ there begins a long succession of inscriptions in both 
Sanskrit and Khmer. The earliest inscription written in Khmer language 
belongs to A.o. 629. 

All the early CambiKlian inscriptions are in a script closely connected 
with the early Grantha character, except the inscriptions of Vasovarman 
(A.O. 889-910)1 which are digraphic^ in Grantha script and in a kind 
of North Indian script from BengaL Cambodian inscriptions are generally 
in a symmetrical and elegant style, rarely found in Indian epigraphy^ 


Development of Chom-Khmer Ciiorocters 

According to the French scholars Aymonier and Cabaton, there were 
originally ttvo ^-aricties of the Cham and Khmer scripts (1) the lapidary 
script, preserved in various inscriptions, and (2) the current hand, of w hich 
some traces can be seen in a few inscriptions, and w-hich w'as the ancestor 
of nearly all the foUovving scripts used nowadays (Fig. 185): 

(fl) In .Ann am and Cambodia: (i) Akhar Srah or Thrah or **straight 
letterst” riie current band of the Chams; it corresponds to (ii) Aksar 
Chrieng used fay the Khmers. The .Akhar Srah can be subdivided into two 
varieties, the round hand employed in Aimam, and the angular hand used 
in Cambodia. (Fig. 1S5, 1-2.) 

(^) In Cambodia ttvo other scripts are used: (iii) Akhar Tapuk, the 
'“Ecript of the books/' employed by the Cbams; it corresponds to (iv) 
Aksar Mul used by the Khmers, The script is slightly more artificial 
than the current hand, (v) Akhar Garmin, '^spiders' feet," is another 
Cham wridngt used in Cambodia, 

(r) In the Cham manuscripts of Annam, and on the amulets and seals 
of the same population^ three other varieties can be distinguished: 

(vi) .Akhar Rik, ''sacred^ hieratic writing/" This script seems to be the 
only one descended from the early lapidary^ script. The letters have 
peculiar shapes' they are also bigger and more compUcated than those of 
the other scripts. (Fig. 185, 3.) 

(vii) Akhar Atuo'l, the ^"suspended character" or seal-writing; it 
resembles modem monograms (Fig. 185, 4)* 

(viii) Akbar A'ok, the ^'myslic script’its main peculiarity is that its 
symbols are considered {like the European alphabets and unlike the other 
Indo-Chinese scripts)^ as pure consonajits, that is, not containing the 
irihemni while the vowels are added in their full form (Fig, 185, 5). 
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9 iF T"-n v’orar 

nr yal banutS' T'^o'r 

I 

1Tg,"^ p’v* 

S^ 

nv ti-k-tt-A k-urh&^v Ti-Q-m-n 

3 

0 X^ ef^ch e/ 1 /^ 

m s-vn-t-ti k harii adit 


^ r^ 2 r >2 

n -i-m t-i — k-u-A fc'Ur- 6 a-u 


Fig. 1S5—SpcETimens of Cham characte rs 

I Akh^r Srah or Thrah. Twq lEnta of th« ^“Song nf Kadhar,*' 3* Aktmr Rik. 4, Akhar 
' Atuq']. Sp Akhar Yok 
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Chakma Character 

It may be worth mentioning that the Khmer character has been adopted 
for Chakmap a south-eastern dkket of Eengali (jm p* 365)^ spoken by 
about 20,000 people in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, Bengal According 
to Sir George A. Grierson, the Chakma dialect “has undergone so much 

^ 07 ^ 6 ^ (* 1 ^ ^ 4 

^ if i 

Fig. 1^6—^SfH:cifncn of Chakma writing 


transformation that ii is almost worthy of the dignity of being classed as 
separate language.” 

The Chakma character i$ particularly cursive (Fig, 1S6). Another 
peculiarity of this script is that the voud inherent in each consonant 
is not a short tf, a$ in other Indian scripts, but a long a. 


Burnaa 

The new ropublle of liumia, having area of over 260,000 sq. miles^ and a 
populirlon of about 15 mUhnn-s, is u melting pot of numerous peoples bdonginj^ 
to^ difTefent rapes and Jin|pjistig groups. Ita langLia^^ and dialects, which arc 
said TO number about a hundred, arc classi^cd under ihc three imporfimi famiii^^s, 
the Tibeto-Cbincse. includinR Burmese, the Austro-ABiatic, including the Mon- 
Khmer languages, and the Makyn-Palyneskn, 

Bumaa is one of the richest countries of Jndo^China in epigraphic 
material. ITie three principaj centres are Pagan, Pegu and Prome. The 
e^licst documents have been found in Prome; two of them are written 
in Pali and contaJin passages from the Buddhist canon; the others are 
ver\' short and are written in Pyu, 

early years ago, Charles Duroiselle discovered at Pagan manv 
Buddhist terra-cotta votive tablets inscribed m Sanskrit, Pali, P™, 
Mon and Burmese. Some of the Sanskrit tablets arc in Nagari character 
of the eleventh century a.U. 


The Mans 

Buimese true history bcglnii about a.d. 1000. the ancesiora of the tnodem 

Hurmans c^mc ip the [nrawaddy basin, they found the people whom they tall 
Talaiirgg well esiablished in southern Bumta, that \s In the delta lands and along 
the coasts. The Talaings arc generally known by their indigenous term Mon. 

The Mons were the curliest dviJkcd race of Burma, Their language belongi 
to the Mon-Khmer group (j« above). In early times, their power extended 
from Prome in the north to Ligor and Johor in the aoulh 
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Tht Khmcrs \vm puslied further cusi and, as has betn became the 

prc^cnitors of die Cambodians^ wlule tlie Mens remaineil behind. In a.d, 573, 
the laitcT founded HantHawady or P^gu, and many centuries later they came la he 
known to the earJy merchant adrenturer^ as Peguans. Suddbimmapura or I'haton^ 
then a aeaport, had been for many centuries their chief iowti. While the Burmans, 
then in the north, were at warfare with the Shans (jm beW) and the Chinese! 
the iMons were busy with trade and amassinfi riches; talcs of the niagnlhcencc of 
Pegu aitracteJ tnore and more mercham udventures. Nowadays, the iMons art 
ncially undistingiiishahlc from the Bummns, but their language is srill spoken 
by some 215^000 people, principally in Amherst and Thaton; they use aIso the 
Burmese characters. 

The Mons claim to have been visited by Buddhist missionaries as for back 
as the time of Asoka (middle of the third century b.c.; iff p, fn the firit 

millennium a.d,, I’haton was an imporfEnt seat of Buddhist culture; there were 
many learned men, well %'ersed in the Tripitaka and also in \'edic htcraturt. 
Uftfonunaiely, there are no e.vtanr tA’ritten documents of this first and most 
imporiain period of Mon hisiorj-. The earliest ^[on inscriptions belong to the 
late eleventh and the early melfdi centuries a.d. During this second period of 
their history', which began in the middle af the eleventh century^ the Mons were 
annexed by the Burmese kingdom of Pagan, but in the [hirtcenth century^ they 
freed thcm^lvcs and founded the so-called '•medi®%'al" kingdomp ^^hich was 
centred in ihe fifteenth and skTcenth centuries at Pegu. In 1^40 the Mons 
definitely lost their political independence to the Buimans. The majority of the 
Mon itiscriptiDns belong to the Mon “'medisvar^ kingdom. 

rhe decipherruent of the ancient Mon inscriptions h mainly the work 
of Professor C. O. Bbgden; the two stone pillars, known aa the Mya^^edt 
inscriptiens, found near the Myazedi pagoda {Myirikaba, Pagan), and 
belonging to the beginning of the twelfcJ^ eentur)' a.d., are i lie "Rosetta 
stones" of the Mon and Pyu (yre lielow) languages. Hie better presen-ed 
pillar, discovered in 1886-7, contains the same document in four languages, 
one on each face, Pali, Burmese. Mon and Fvu. 

It is now generally accepted that the :^rons borrowed their script 
from South India. Indeed, the shapes of the letters of ihe early Mon 
character are nearly identical with those of the early inscriptions of 
Champa and Java, and are probably connected with the Grantha alphabet 
of the Pallav-as of Kanchi in the east of South India, In adapting the 
South Indian character to their speech, the .Mons discarded some of the 
Indian letters, as they had no use for them; some others were used only 
in words of Indian origin. At the same time, the Mons added nvo signs, 
both labial letters; one, a new invention, for a b deprived of sonorit\\ 
soinewhat between b and the other, a mudiheation of the Indian 
combination of mk Fig. 154, col. 28. 

As the French scholar Duroiselle rightly points out, in the early stage 
the Alon letters, though already showing a tendency to become circles, 
or parts of circles, were still veiy distinctive and included some complex 
and beautiful forms, while in the "mediaeval” period the tendency W'as 
towards less distinctiveness, certain of the letiers and combinations of 
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letters having become ven^ similar to one another. The early Mon character 
was not only the ancestor of the modem Mon scriptp but also of the Burmese 
and some Shan clnracters. 


The Pyu 

\^cry httlt is known pb<iut the Pyu; even their true name Js siilt unknownj 
the lerm Pj’tJ having been only for convenience. How'cvcr, the Pyu spoke 

a Tibeio-Bunnesc longunj^^ which disappeared about 600 years iind were 
foremnntri pf the Tibtio-Burmese group of immigrants into the louver Irrawaddy 
valley many Eicnturies before the invasion of the Burmans. It may he a^aumed 
[hat the P>'^ received their dvilixatfon from South India about the midJIc of the 
first millennium a.d. 

Until Professor C. O. Blagden's deciphcrmeni of the Myazedi inscrip¬ 
tions (mentioned above), the very existence of the Pyu speech was a puasde. 
The Pyu epigraphical material is verj^ scanty; the documents apart 
from the Myazedi inscriptions, are very short and mostly either illegible 
or still practically unintelligible. Even nowadays, only about a hundred 
Pyu words are known. 

The important excavations of the French scholar Ch. DuroiseJIc on 
the site of Hmawza (Prome) in 1926-27, resulted in the discovery^ of a 
gilt silver Buddhist stupa of the sixth-seventh centuries a.p. with a mixed 
Pali-Pyu inscription and a manuscript of 30 gold leaves in Pyu characters 
of the sixth century containing extracts from the Pali canon. In the follow^ 
ing year, 1927-28, a gold-plate inscription in similar characters was 
found, as also a brooae Buddha image with Sanskrit inscriptions in Gupta 
character^ and a Buddha stone statue with a bilingual Sanskrit-l^Ti 
inscription m late Gupta character of the seventh-eighth centuiy^ a.i>. 

Professor Blagden's decipherment w^as facilitated by the occurrence 
of proper names and foreign loanwords, and by the resemblance of the 
shapes of many symibob to those of South Indian letters. On the other 
hand, Blagden him&elf points out (i) that some of the Pyu letters resemble 
one another so closely that it is diflicult to discriminate between thenip 
and (3) that the conjunct letters offer special difficulties of identification. 
The P>u character is not connected with the Mon script or its offshoots; 
it seems to have derived from another South Indian variety, namely from 
the Kadamba script of Vanavasi in northern Kanara, to the west of 
South India. On the other hand, the afore-mentioned discovery' in Pronie 
of early inscriptions in Gupta character may also point to other influences. 

77ie Purmam 

Burmese, now spoken by about eiiBcht and a hdf milii&n people^ h a mono¬ 
syllabic tongue, belon^ng to the Tibeto- Burmese sub-family pf the Tibeto- 
Chinesc family pf lan^ages. Tbcrc ore Two, three or four tones (ree p. gSf.) in 
Burmese, and these affect all the vowels. 
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Anawrat'n or Anuruddha, who became king of Pagan about a,i>. idio made 
Burma a kingdom and conlirmed it in Buddhiam. He invaded the Delta and 
reduced a number of atacea, aniongac them tlie Mona of'i'haton and the Pyu of 
Pmme, to ii-asaalagc. 

The Burnians, having subdued the Mons, assImiJated their culture 
and adopted their script. The script of the Buddhist monks of Thaton 
became therefore the main vehide of the Mon-Burmese culture, based 
originally on an overflow from South India. In the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries A.t>., the importation of Pali Buddhism from Ceylon a 
reinforcement of Buddhist religion and culture. 

It may be assumed that the Burmans adapted to their speech not only 
the Mon script, but also the script used for the Sinhalese Pali Buddhist 
canon. Indeed, the Burmese character contains only the Pali letters. 
There were thus two varieties of the ancient Burmese script; (i) The 
bpidary form (Fig, 15+, coL 23), Kyok-cha or Kiusa, the "script (on) 
atone,” made up of straight strokes meeting at right angles, was employed 
for the monumental inscriptions, (2) The more important "square" 
Pali script (Fig, 154. CoL 24), a capricious, highly calligraphic character, 
was generally employed for writing the religious Buddhist books. This 


II 3^H ctTOoSsnoSooS 

I'ig, 1S7—Specimen of llurmcsc current hand 

script is not easily readable. The letters were painted with a broad brush 
(generally in dark brown lacquer, and sometimes on a plate of gilded 
metal), and were oonrespondingly very thick. All the vertical Lines of 
the letters were enormously exaggerated in ^vidlh, whilst the horizontal 
strokes were reduced to appendages and the central spaces were nearly 
eliminated. The comers of the letters had already a tendency to be rounded. 
See also Fig. 1S3. 

A variety of the lapidary' script, through 3 series of gradual and slow 
changes, developed into the Cha-lonh or “round script" (Fig, 154, 
col. 23), which is the Burmese current hand and print-character. The 
tendency to round off the more or less angular and square tetters into 
soft curves, became more and more marked. The peculiar form of the 
present letters, which are made up almost wholly' of circles or part of 
circles in various combinations (Fig. tSy), k due’mainly to the writing 
material used in Burma, the palm leaves on which the symbols were 
traced with a Stylus, Apart from the round shapes of the single symbols, 
the main diffemnee between the early Burmese script and the modem 
character lies in the subscript letters h and m. 
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The modem Bunrtese iilphabet consbts of 43 letters, of which 32 are 
consonants and 10 vowels. As in the Indian scripts^ ever>^ consonant 
when not combined with any other letter has the sound of the vowel 
a inherent in it. The vowels are w ritten in their full form when they form 
distinct words or are part of a compound word. Wlien combined with 
consonantSp they are represented by the abbreviated form. The consonafits 
are: 4 gutturals {ka^ AA/i, ga, nga), 5 palatals (ra, cha^jajh^, nya), 5 cerebrals. 

iJtHf da, dha, na), used only in words of Pali origin^ 5 dentals {ta^ 
tba^ da, dha, 5 labials {pa, pha^ ba, ma)^ 4 liquids (>w, ra^ and two 
forms of /a), the semi-vowel ua, the sibilant sa^ and the aspirate ka. The 
vowels are the long and short forms of a, i, a, and 
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The Karens 

'rhe Karens are ihe third most numerous race in Bumia^ but they are not 
mdigenous and it is not know'n whence and when the^' immigrated. It is, however, 
generally believed that they came from the east, and not from the west, like the 
other peoples of Burma. They number about one naillion, and are sub-divided into 
three main groups, speaking dialects of one and the same lan^ua^c, which belongs 
to the Sino-Slamese sub-family. All the dialects anc tonic (ree p. and are 
believed to ha%'e the same five tones. 

The Karen character la a modem adaptation of the Burmese script 
to the Karen tongue. It was invented by the missionary Rev, T, Wade 
in 1S32* A sometvhat similar, although unsuccessful, attempt had been 
made some decades earlier by Catholic missionaries. Further, accordiitg 
to T, De Lacouperie, it b not unlikely that in former times the Karens 
had an original character based on the Cham script, but there are no 
extant written documents of earlier times* 

Taungihu and Fflo 

The Burmese characters are also employed for Taungthu, which is 
spoken by nearly 200,000 people in the south-western part of the Shan 
Statest and south into the Thaton district of Burma, 

Also the Vao use a variety' of the Burmese character. For ilie Yao 
tribe see p. 146. 
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Siam 

The Shaxs 

The Shafi^ an- a numcrr^us and iiviUcl>' spread race. They inhabit a strip uf 
XcrciiuTy ex Lending fttym China in the north to Butma in the s^>uthp &om 
A:&£am and Khamti in the west tq Siarn in the east, Shan is a Buimci^ temip 
[he inJigenoLia naniLe heirtg ThalL The nantes^ Siam smd r\s9^atn seem to be n^ereEv 
cqmipitcins of Shan. The Shan dialecis heloRg iq the Thai group of the Si no- 
Siamese sub-family of the Tibeto-Chinese family of languages. 

The early history' of the Shans is largely shrouded in mystery'. They seem lo 
haver first appeared in the last centuries B.c., when they wenc settled in central 
and southern China. They form even nov^^days a great pcrceniiige of the total 
population of four of the southern provinces of China^ Ydn-nan, Kwei-choWp 
Kwang-fii and Kwans-tungT and there are traces as far as Canton, and perhaps 
even across the ica to die island of Hainan* The ancient indigenous name seems 
to have been Ai-Lao or Lau, that is “man," * -person."' The name Lpo is still 
applied to the Shans of Upper Siam and to "Laos.*" Fomserly split up under a 
number of independent kinglets, the Laq were united about a.d. 650 under a 
ruler named Hsi Nu in a kingdom called hy the Chinese Xan Chao qr “the 
country^ of the southern lord.'" .About yfi+p the capital was shifted to Tali-fq+ 
During the ninth eentuiy-, the ^I'ali-fu kingdom came very' near to overthrowing 
the Chinese dynasty^ but in 1534 it was destroyed by the Mongr^U. 

In the meHndmep for many centuries, under the pressure of the Chinese, 
and later of the Mongol wars of conquest in China, the Thai gradually moved 
south-casnvards down the valley of Mckung, and south and South-westwards 
into the "Shan States" and dowTi the Salween valley . In the early eleventh century-, 
they W ere the most powerful race in central Indo-China. In the west the .Ahoms, 
a Shan tribe—Abont seems lo be a variant pronunciation of Assam, this term 
being apparently^ as already mentionedp a corruption of *'Shan*^—invaded Assam 
In 1228, and became its master in 1540. Another ^Shan tribe occupied the country 
to w hich they gave the name Khamti. The Shans also overran northern Hurma 
and furnished kings for Burma for about a couple of centuries. The thirteenth 
century' witnessed a general advance of the Thai or Shan race, facilitated by the 
fall of Pagan dynasty w hich followed the Chinese invasion. After the conquest of 
northern Burma,the Shans passed onwards into the basin of ihe Mcnam where they 
vcr>' soon came into conflict w ith the Khment. llie most important events DCcurred 
about [275 t'hcn the Shans founded the kingdom of SukhotaJ, the ancestor of 
modem Siam, and about rjgo, when they established themselves in the great 
della of the Mon am; at this time they founded Ay'udhya, the capital of Siam proper, 
and fo^m^^d thus n wedge of Thai-speaking people between the Mon-Khmera of 
Tenasserim and Cambodia. The KKmer kings, pushed to the eiist, had to abandon 
their capital Angkor, pmbahly in the course of the fifteenth century'. This event 
marks the disappearance of pure Hinduism. The whole country now pmfesses 
the Theravada fa composite Buddhist religion), which the Thai influence Intro¬ 
duced at the end of the thirteenth century' and to which ihe triumph of Siam 
assured an uncontested hegemony. 

Many external, geographical, ethnical and linguistic influences from varying 
sources were brought lo bear upon the different S^han tribes, and sharp divisions 
began to be formed particu laxly between the more ctv'tliaed southern Shans or 
Biflrnese. and the more primitive, northern Shans, 50 that to-day the various Thai 
idbea present widely divergent characieriiilies. The difletent communities are also 
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gtographiculiy tepanited by hill and dale. The river Salween, with its mountainous 
bank, haa formed a serious barrier even to transmission of writiiiff. This splitting up 
accounts, at least in portp for the difference in the written character. Even of 
greater importiince was the influence of the variOEis peoples with whom the Shans 
came in contact in their new^ homelands; the Khniers played a gr^cat part in 
moulding the Shans who settled in what is now Siam proper, while chief influcntic 
in the msrth of Siam was cxerci&td by the Mons and the Burmans, I'hc '^Shan 
States'—there are over fifty' of them—include a great number of peoples who are 
absolutely distinct from the Shans. The mixture of the races is bcwilderfng, the 
area being regarded as a museum of hybrid languages. Nottvithstandingp the 
difference benveen the %Titious forms of speech in the Shan group is one of dialect^ 
not of language. 

The early spread of Buddhism and the oeduction of the various dialects m 
written fntim unquestsonahly had a certain uniting and consening influence. 
Indeed, an educated Shan bnm anywhere within the region measuring 6m miles 
each w-ay, from .■\ssam to Tongking and from the sources nf the Irrawaddy 10 
Siam, will find himself abk to cmt>' on a conversation in Shan with any member 
of the dEffeticnt .Shan tribes. 


The Thai have rnany different scripts; of these Siamese Le nowadays 

the chief, but it is not the esrliest. The Lao writing is the earliest, and the 
Lao people arc linguistically and racially the most pure Shan tribe- 

Lao Character 

Lao t$ nowadays widely spoken in northern Siam and in the Arnherst diatricl 
of Bunna. 

According to local tradition, it vv^ in the ipOOOth year of the Buddha^ 
corresponding roughly to the middle of thfi first nfiillennium A.D.p that 
Iving Ruang, who was a LaOp introduced the 'Fhai alphabet. The precise 
date i$ obviously legendary and it Is certainly too early. According to other 
Lao traditionsp Buddhism w’as introduced from Burma in the Burmese 
Pali form; these traditions would give us a date which k too late. 

"rhe modem l^o script and those of some other northern Thai tribes 
show that they have derived from the Mon character. It is known that the 
Lao came into contact with the Mons before they met the Eurmans and 
before the Khmers subdued the Mons. Consequently, the Lao must have 
adapted the Mon character to their language before the early tenth 
centurv' a.d., that is before the Khmer conquest of the vaUey of ^Tenam. 
Indeed^ a I^o palm 4 eaf manuscript of the thirteenth century^ a.d. shows 
that the script was then already fully developed and had been in use 
perhaps for four or five centuries. 

The early Lao writing is knowm as Fak Kham, the '^tamarind-pod'" 
character 

The present Lao script is essentially the same as that of the thirteenth 
century* although it has been influenced by the Bunnesc character and 
its Shan offshoots, in use among the kinsmen of the I^ao and their 
neighbours of similar speech in the British Shan States. The Lao character 
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has 45 coriaonants or 46 including a letter soTnetimes classed as a nasal 
vowelp but only about one half of these signs weii^ needed far pure 
consonantal sounds, the others being retained for tonal indications. 

Some varieties can be distinguished; they are employed for the 
following dialects; 

Thai Lao or Eastern Laotian, spoken in eastern Siam and French Laos; 
Thai Lu, spoken by about 500,000 people in western Indo-China, eastern 
Burma and southern Vun-nan; the ITiai Ya (in south-western China) 
and the Thai Yuan or Western Laotian$ (in the region around Cbieng-mai, 
northern Siam), employ the Yuan-Laotian variety. 

The Lao characters have also been adopted for IMo-so, spoken in the 
mountain valleys of the IVIekong and Yang-t2e rivers, southern China. 
For the Mo-so tribe seep. (43, 

Lu uiid Hkiln Characters 

"ITic trans-Sal ween Shan tritHis nf the Brin'sh Shan State of Kcntimg, juai 
north of the Siamc&e frontier vaunt thennsvives distinct frcHti all the other Thai 
peoples, but the cUaJe™ ihey speak, that 35 LQ and Hkuii, do not noticeably 
dJfTer ftom other Shan fuims of speech^ They are inteimediate between Siamese 
and Shan^ 

Fi^. tfift—Specimen of HkUn script (Keriiung State, British Shan) 

They have scripts of ch<!lr own (Fig, 188), which—dthougb presenting 
nowaday an exasperating form—are closely connected with the Lao 
chamcicr and have apparently descended from it. 

Ah&m Charatter 

Ahom, a Shan dinlccl, h^ been dead for some centuries; it lingered on, 
however, as a kind of $acred language^ and i^ still believed to be known by about 
a hundred people in the Sibsagar district of Assam. The populaiion of Assam, 
which was conquered by the Burmese in the eighieenih century and became 
British in 1824, has become completely Hindui^ed, 

li* ^ 7 ^\ ’y%cmVtS ^ 

^ ^ 

Fig, 1S9—Specimen of Ahom wridne 

The Ahom character (Fig. 154, col. 29^ and Fig. 189) is apparently 
the nearer! to the andent protowpe. It condsts of 41 letters, of which 
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18 arc vowels and 23 arc cansonants. The vowel inherent in everj' consonaiti: 
is the long o. The Ahom character does not contain the letters and 

Siamese Chahacteh 

Siam h nowadays the one indepcndem Thai state in existence; its area is 
over 300,000 sq- iniles and Us populacioTi numhets abnut 13,000,000 people. 
The Siamese arc udthoui doubt the most civilised and advanced Shan people. 
Siamese is spoken by atveral milUcm people in soothorn and central Siam and 
increasingly in northern Siam, as also in tVcnch Indo-China and in the Amherst 
and jMetgiii distncis of Burma. Siamese posstsae^, like some Chinese dialects 
five or si:t tones p- gSf.)! has no preH^cs wh 3 ievcr+ 

Ortgm 

The origin of the Siamese script is still not; quite dear. The earliest 
knoAvn Siamese inscription, discovered at Sukhotai or Sukhodaya and 
now in the National Librarj' of Bangkok, is a curious and unique document, 
h ts a stumpy stone obelisk containing exactly 1,500 words: it bears the 
date of 1214 Saka era (a*d. 1292/3), and it tells that its author^ King 
Ram Khamheng, was fwriting the Siamese language for the first time. If 
Ram Khamheng did actually invent the Siamese script, he probably 
based it on the Khmer character. C. B, Bradley has recently invalidated 
both the generally accepted theorv' which considered the Siamese character 
as being of Sinhalese Pali origin, and the rival theory^ which derived it 
from the Burmese script, on the grounds that Siamese writing contains 
all the letters of the Graniha character which arc not found in Pali or 
Burmese» and that the single letters of the Sukhotai inscription have no 
internal resemblance to the signs of the Sinhalese Pali texts or of the 
Bumuse script, although the Siamese letters, being four-square, give 
extemallv an impression similar to that of the Pali script. Indeed, there 
is no doubt that the Buddhist monks had greatly influenced the spread 
of the knowledge of w riting amongst the Siamese, and that the Budtihist 
Siamese monks knew and also used the Pali language and script. 

The script of the Sukhotai inscription ‘'is singularly bold, erect, four¬ 
square, with gently rounded comersi beautifully aligned and singularly 
clear'' (C+ B^ Bradley), In it, all the letters, consonants and vowels alike, 
arc written on the same line, but shortly afterwards a change tvas 
introduced, and many of the vowels ^vere written either above or below 
the consonants. 

Dnelopmeni 

There are no written documents extant of the Uvo centuries following 
the Sukhotai period, hut there is no doubt that the modern Siamese 
wTiting is a descendant of the Sukhotai script. On the w“holc, it may be 
said that the later development of the script does not present great changes | 
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ihu change.^ of the single signs were due mainly to the writing materials 
used in Siam, Fig. 190 reproduces a specimen of ihe important 
Patimokkha manuscript; Fig* 154, coi. 26 shows the characier used in 
that manuscript. 


71 

Fis- r 90—SpccItTicn fram the Sjnmcsc Patirnokkhji miifiuiicn pt 


Until t|uitc recent times, the monasteries were the only iniportant 
seats of learning and the only Siamese instiuition which preserved written 
documents* Sacred works were Avritten on cor>^pha palm leaAes, their 
edges being gilded or painted with vermilion, and the leaves threaded 
on strings and folded like a fan. More important copies of the religious 
books were engraved on Ivoiy tablets. (Jenerally speaking, the material 
used was an indicaiTion of the social standing of the person for whom the 
written document was intended; the king's leiters were engraved on .sheets 
of gold when they were sent to princes or on paper, either black or white, 
when w ritten lo lesser people. However, the peculiar shapes of the modem 
Siamese letters are due mainly to the employment of the corypha palm 
leaves as the chief material of writing. 


Modern Stomtse Alphabet 

The modern Siamese alphabet (Fig. 154, coL 1^7) consists of 44 con¬ 
sonants, in each of which the vowel a is inherent and of 30 vowels^ «ach 
consisting not of an Individual Ictier^ but of a mark written al^ove^ belowv 
before or after the consonant with Avhich it is pronounced. The letters 
a and u are not considered as vowels but as consonants, and they are used 
as such in support of the vowel signs. The main rea^n for the great number 
of the vowel marks lies not in the vowels themselves, but in the tones, 
five or si.v in number (rre p* 9S f*). 

The difficulties in reading Siamese are increased by the existence 
of a host of accents and by the absence of punctuation. The Avords are 
not separated from each other and the stream of letters floAvs on 
uninterruptedly until the idea changes. Juxtaposition is ihe only means of 
indicating syntactical relations betAvecn words. An important result of 
the use of the printing press, since the early nineteenth century, was the 
intraduciion into printing of spacing betAveen words. 'The typcAvriter^ 
introduced in 1S91, has also had an influence on the development of the 
shapes of the single letters. 
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For ihc discovered in Siam^ set C, Coedes^ Reeiiril da IttscripttQm 

dii Siam. Part 1 (dcalion wiih ihe inscripiioos in Pali and Thai af tht Sukhodaya 
kingdom, of tht fifcceiith-stKteenth ccnioriei A.U,), Bangkok, J924, and Part II 
(Pali and Mon iniiCTipT.ioifiii of the I>vanivatj kingdom, seventh-eighth ccnUiries 
A.D.'p Sanskrit and Khmer inscriptions of the Sri Vijaya kingdom^ eighth-tvi-elfTh 
centuries; and Pali and Mon inscriptions of the kingdom of HaripunjayOp 
twelfth-thirteenth centuries a.U.), Bangkok, 1929. 

Siamese Character adapted ta Miao 

The Siamese character has been adopted for some non-SiamCS* 
languages, such as Miao spoken by a small tribe on the borders of 
Chicngmai and Nan, northern Siam: it has been adapted only about 
ij Years ago bv 1 ^- Trong of the American Hible Society. For the 
Miao tribe see p. 145^ 

Scripts of British Shans^^ 

Shun proper, that is "British Shan" or "eis-SaKveen Shaii ” is spoken all over 
the Shan States, both British and Chintse- It has a nocthemp a southem and a 
Chinirsc Shan dialect. All the threis dialects conTain as many as ten tones (see 

p, gm^ , 

It is possible that the Shans once used a chardctcr borrowed from the 

Khmers, of which there are some traces in rock-inscriptions of the 
thirteenth centiUY'. 'I'his, however, was not the protoupc of the present 
written characters, 

Nowadays, the Shans use at least two varieties of writing, one for the 
British Shan'" dialects, the other one for the 'X'hinese Shan” dialect. 
Both varieties, however, are dtrscended from the Burmese character- 
The Shan scripts do not contain the consonants jf/t,/t d, dh, h and 
hh, and the long vowel e. The a is considered to be a consonant and is 
used only for carrying vowels when initial The vowel inherent in every 
consonant, when this is not connected with another letter, is usually 
the short a. A consonant standing alone is distinguished by a special mark^ 
There is generally a particular letter for the long but sometimes this 
vowel is represented by the short i which represents also the long and 
short ^"s. 

For the Tatingthu tribe and the Y'aus p. 412. 

Khamti Character 

Khamti or Kanitt is spoken nowadays in eastern Assam and in the Chititfse 
district Kbamli bong; howex^er, the place of origin of the Khamti-speakinJl! 
population seems to have been Upper Burma. Unlike ihcir Ahom neighbours, 
iht Khamri have retained their Shan spieech. This contains only three or four 
tones {see p. 93 f). 'l*he Khamti are the most cultured norihem Thai tribe. 

The Khamti script is a variety of the Shan character. It contains 33 
signs (16 vowels and 17 consonants): the character h, thus, not so oomplfite 
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as was the old Ahom script, although It docs contain ihe letters jf and 
K. All the consonants missing in the Shan characters are also wanting in 
the Khamti script. As to the vowels, not only the long t is wanting, as in 
Shan, but also the long a. 


O^esw) wft 






V{^. 1 01—Sptumensof Kliittiti cbanietpr 

1, Cyrrenl hitnd. 2 , Ffinted script. 3, T^ironE K^ia-mti 

Therr are two mam \-aiietics of Khamti script, the current hand. 
Us principal peculiarity being the black dot iitstde the letters (Fig. 19J+ i)t 
and the printed script, without that black dot {Fig. lyi, 2). rherc are 
also some local varieties^ such as those for the dialect of I airong (Fig. 
igt, j). 

AitQniii Charaettr (Fig, 193) 

Another variety of the Shan scripts is used for Alton or Aitonia or 
**Shan Doan" “Doan” meaning in Assamese ""foreign tongue"^ it is 
a dialect spoken in Sibsagar, .A&aam. 

Hr 4nciy^ 

ejSn^^ // ,vJ' < 1 ^ 1 / 

Fiff. nji^Hpecimtn nf AkrmLi character 
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Thai Mm or Thm 

Well up to the north of the British Shan Stated there are the Thai 
Mao or Thai Khe\ who use a written character w'hich la quite different 
from those of the other Shan tribes, its origin and its affinities are still 
un certain p 


Chafj Lao of Tongkiag 

These tribes had a wtiting of their own, composed of about 36 letters^ 
quite different from other Lao and Shan seriptSp According to some 
scholars, it was apparently derived from the Siamese, as showm^ for 
instance, by the characteristic forms of m and the numerous vocalic 
diacaitical marks and the large number of letterSi 

"Chinese Shans" 

The Pai-i or "Chinese Shans/' called also Yunnanese Shans^ number¬ 
ing about three million people, in the south-west of China, have two 
characters according to their geagraphical location^ The tribes living in 
the vicinity of Burma have adapted the Burmese script to their language. 
The others, that ia those living more to the northi as far as they can w rite, 
use the Chinese character^ but they had previously an altogether different 
script* ihc Yurmanese Shan script, of which, according to Professor De 
Lacouperie, some specimens are still extant. 

(The Shui-kia ‘Water People") or Pu-shni, which is the indigenous 
term, a Shan tribe of S.-W. Kwei-chow% employed a character which 
according to Dc Lacouperie consisted of adaptations and contracted forms 
of ancient Chinese symbols mixed with non-Chinese pictorial signs.) 


Indonesia 

Throughout 111] the Malay .Archipelago, the nanves st>eak languages of a singEc 
general »tock known as MaJayo-PnIync3ian+ one of the widespread linguistic 
himilica in the world. Its hundrrda of hmneh^ extend all the w^ay from 
Madaftflscar, off the oostsi of saLiih-e^tem Africa, through the East Indies and 
the Philippines to Formosa in the north and id New iSesland in the southn up 
thmugh The Malay Peninsula to the borders of Burma and Siam, and across the 
Pacific Co Hawaii and Easter Island. (In that vast nccanic area, only Australia^ 
Guinea and a few interior districts of the iMelancstan islands have languages 
not belonging to the Malflyo-Poh-nesian family^ All these languages ore closely 
related. Moreever, nowadays the entire lanipjage problem in the Indies jssimplitied 
by the fnc% that there is a kind of ^*baatc"" Malay, known as ^’’baaaar''' or "pidgin^' 
Malay, a mininuim language, strongly coloured by the influence of foreign 
languages (Indian, Chinese, Arabic, Pen^ian, Portuguese* English and Dutch). 
This /ttiffua frarim {bahasa Jndom'jia, ‘'Indonesian Language'") is spoken in all 
cTfoept the interior districts of the larger islands. 
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Over 90 per cent of the Indonesian natives are illiterate. Eduaued 
natives use nowaday & for their languages mostly either the Arabic nr the 
Roman alphabets. Apart from these two alphabets, some of the native 
peopJes of the archipelago, among them several quite primitive tribes, 
still employ ancient scripts, all derived, indirectly, from Indian writings 
a survival of the period when Indian civilization was spread over the islands. 
The most advanced people use paper, some of it made locally from the 
inner bark of certain trees and glazed with rice grueU but the bulk of 
native writing was and it is still done by scratching signs on the shiny 
surface of bamboo strips or palm leaves, which are then strung together 
into books. 

'fhe ancient scripts are still used in parts of Sumatra and Celebes, 
in Bali and a fetv others of the I.e$ser Sunda Islands, and even to some 
extent in interior Java. Two of the most primitive Philippine tribes^ the 
Mangy an and I’agbanua of Mindoro and Piilawan, have also their ancient 
indigenous scripts. There is, however, only one language and its script 
which ha^'e a true history^; that is Javanese, the oldest phase of which is 
known as Old Javanese or Kavvi or Kavi. Of the earlier phases of Batak 
(Sumatra) and Bugis (Celebes) there arc also documentary' records 
available (Fig. 194, 7-8), but these are far less important than those of 
the Old Javanese language (Fig. 193, i , i-ii; Fig. 194, i-b). 

It is now' accepted by the most authoritative scholars that all theae 
ancient scripts descended from Indian characters; E. E. W. G. Schraeder, 
vvho suggests that the Malaya-Polynesian culture was based on the 
Semitic civilization and not on the Indian, is practically alone. 

liarmo 

'Pbe enormous bulk C3f the fourih greatest island in the worlds bring 

4^000 miles lun^ arid 1,000 tndeS Wade, with a surface lif ^90,000 milcs and 
only two and a-half milllun irLhobiiants^ presents an rapen problem as regards the 
cxifiittice of an ancient indigenous script. Inhere can be nu doubt that writing 
was once known to the indigenous inhabitant^ of some parts of Borneo; as a matter 
of fact, The inscriptions discovered in that island art the earliest written docunients 
hithertn found in the Malay .^rchipdag^r. However, these inscriptions arc in 
pure Sanskril and ore, like a few other written documenis found in Borneo, of 
Indian origin and not produced by the native Dayaks. .Another inscription, on the 
bottom of a vase, which w^as bought In nor them Borneo, is considered to lie written 
In the I^lang^^an character of Mindoro, 'rhen: is, consequently, no pittof of any 
connection between the people who made use of writing in andent Borneo and 
the present Das^aks. 

MalayiJ 

Tliere is likewise no proof of evidence that there caisfed any indigenous script 
in the Malay PH;?ntnsula, although rhenp, too, early Sanskrit inseriptions have been 
discovered, and Malaya played m important part in the ancient trade between 
India and the Far East. 
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Ancient Java 

Jt is a remarkable fact that whereas the splendid architectuml 
monuments of ancient Java are found in the centra] part of the island^ 
the earliest written dDcumenls have been discovered in western Java* 
'I'hey consist of four rock-inscriptions (a fifth, found at Mocara Jiantent 
is as yet undeciphcrcd), all found in the province of the present capital, 
Batavia. These inscriptions (I'ig. 174,3) are undated^ but on paJaMr^graphical 
grounds they are attributed to the fourth or the fifth centut)' a.d. They 
bear am pie terstimeny to the high degree of eivifixation of western Java 
at ihat period. The inscriptions eulogise a ruler of the name of 
Pumavarman; they are all cempused in Sanskrit verse and prove that 
the ancient wesiern^Javanese civilisnation was of Indian origin, 

Apparvndy towards the tsnd of tKl^ siseth i:entur>' A.ti., western Juva fell into 
decay and central Java rose mtii pmniinencc, tn the eighth centurv^ a.d.+ Eww Lentrt* 
nf power were enicrgin^ in the xMatay Arebipelu[yfo, one in souchern Suinaira and 
the nEhe:r ui central Java. IntertillLient war^ punctuated the earlv period of 
Indonesian naiioiial history. The eonstant itniitgle for the control of the arehi-^ 
peiajto was marked by a lotif# series iif wars heCivecn the Sumatran and Javanese 
dxTLasues, and W'iis finally decided in fav our of the J^vancBc, .About the middle of 
the cifi-hih century centraE Java passed inio the hands of the Sri V'ijaya rulers of 
Sumaira but abouE 8^3 the Sumatran period of Javanese history^ ciinie to an end* 
and the hegemony of Java passi^d again to central Jai a. 

A thousand years ago a great empire fiourished in the East Indies with 
its centre in Ja^Ti. The period from about A.t>. S50-900 to 1400 marked the height 
of native civilkzatEoOg when all the islands and part of the maJiiland of Asia were 
gradualEy brought together in a centralized empire known as iModjopahk or 
Mdjapahit. From the capital in eastern Java, it exercised during the fourteenih 
and most of the fifteenth century supreme doeninion over most of the archipelago 
as far north as Lu^on in the Philippines and os far east as the coast]and of New 
Guinea. It was during this period that Hindii-Javanese civilizatinn spread most 
widely oi'er the entire area, and ooe of the relics of this influence, ui the form 
of offshoots of ancient Indian scripts, is fnund in the north, in the scripts of Some 
native Philippine Tribes. 

At the very height of US power, the Atajupahil empire was suddenly threatened 
by a new force which entered tlie Indies from the w^esi. Islam brought frmn 
India—that is, from the same country which was the source of the carhest 
civilizaiioti of the Malay Archipelago—to Mala>'a and Sumatra in the t^vclfth and 
thirteenth centuries* spread inniiably over the vorrq] states of Majapahit in 
Sumatra and western Java, which one after another broke away. During the 
HfTcenth century^ the lost strongholds of the Majapaliit empire in eastern Jai^ 
were destroyed by the Mnslcm conquest. 

Ilitis ended the greatest era of Indonesian early native hiatory'. The waves 
of Islam at Length engulfed Javaj there was no means of keeping it out, '^java 
has iKiw lieen a Mohammedan country' for nearly five hundred years. It would 
doubtless have E>ecn so far earlier if it had not lieen so well off the track” (Potidcr). 
Moreoverp it would have been nmvsdays a desert, if ‘'the Mongol conquerors 
who ravaged half Asia had chanced upon it” (Ponderji 

Two places have remained unaffected by the Moslem conquest; Ehe small 
island of Bair, off the ejssiern shore of Java^ which continued to be the only one 
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\i'ht-rr ihe Indian culture stinivi^d undl the present day; nud the isolated district 
of the fiadoejs, who live in a remote mmer of Hanten or Hantam, in the CKtremc 
north-westem end of Java: an utterly primitive tribe, of a few hundred eouIs^ w^ho 
have managed to resist all attempts at “*convcr$ion^' and ^^■:iviEs‘zation" (Ponder), 

Old yoT^fie^e or Kat i Cfforarter (Fig. 193, 1, i-iij 

Origin 

Tht Dinaya inscription is ihc earliest extant uriitcn document in 
the Old Javanese or Kawi or Kavi character (Kavi is an abbreviation of 
Biisa /TanI “the language of poetry"”It was found at Dinaya, situated 
tu the east of central Java* and is dated in the Saka year 682, that is 760 a*d* 
The inscription was first mentioned in 1904 by Dr. Brandes, who since 
[SS7 suggested that the Kavi script was introduced in the eighth century' 
A.D. into JaA-a, by immigrants from fjujarat. But Professor Krom stated 
in his HSndu-Javanese history [published in 1926) that the supposed 
similarity' between the Kavi script and the Girnar character disappears 
on closer investigation. According to Krom, the Kavi character was not 
a new borrowing, but a local and later development of the South Indian 
script in use in Java since the fifth century^ a,d. It is now generally accepted 
that the early colonists who brought the Indo-Aryan civilisation (including 
the script) to Jav"a, must have come from southern India, and most 
probably from the Coromandel coast. A JavTinest! tradition, quoted 
in the Aji Saka, attributes the introduction of writing into Java to a 
Brahman called TritresUi, who is a half-mythical person. 

Until quite recentlVt there has been no agreement among scholars 
regarding the term to be applied to the peculiar script of the early Sanskrit 
inseriprions of the Malay Archipelago. Professor Kern adopted the term 
“Vengi character/’ but Professor Vogel proved that it is advisable to 
discard it, and he substituted the name ”Pallava character,” Dr. BumeU 
used the term “Eastern Chera," Neither of these rerms is appropriate. 

As has been already mentioned {see p, 381), Dr. Buehler applied the 
term **Grantha” to the character used by the Pa Hava rulers of Kanchi 
in southern India in writing Sanskrit. The script employed in the 
afore-mentioned Pumavarman inscriptions of Java is almost identical 
but slightly later than that of the Sanskrit inscriptions found at Ivofai 
in eastern Borneo (fee above), and similar to the script employed in early 
Champa {see p. 403), 

It is now accepted by the most authoritative scholars that this early 
Javanese script originated from the early Grantha, although the extant 
w ritten documents of the lithic early Gmntha found in southern India, the 
place of its origin, belong to a later period than the early inscriptions 
found in Borneo, Java and Champa, It is thus in the distant lands of the 
Malay Archipelago and of the coasts of Indo-China that we find the 
prototypes of the lithic Graniba character. 
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Kiitfi Imrripiiofis 

The Dinaya inscriptionp although ^vritteii in Kavi script, is still couched 
in Sanskrit^ hut later inscriptions arc mcjstly in Kavi character and the 
Kavi or Old Javanese language, 'rhe oldest Kavi record, which is also the 
oldest Buddhist inscription of Java, is written^ however^ in the Deva-nagari 
script of northern India of the eighth-eleventh centuries^ it is the Kalasan 
inscription (it was found in the Kaiasan temple in Central Java) of the 
Sailendra dynasty of Sri Vijaya, belonging apparently to Cfi. aak 778+ 
A slightly later inscription, found at Pareng in Central Java, and dated 
785 Saka era (a.d. ^63), i£ partly in Sanskrit verse and partly in Kavi 
prose, but written in Kavi character. Most important is the Kavi mscription 
known as the “Minto stone,” having been sent as a present by Sir Stamford 
Raffles, the founder of Singapore, who was then the British governor 
of Javat to Lord Minto in Scotland ^ this inscription was found in Java- 
Hasuruhan. It is dated 876 Saka era (that is, a.o. 954), and contains an 
inscription of King Vava, the last niler of Central Java, The opening 
couplet of the monument is in SanskriL 

After the shifting of the political centre from central to eastern Java^ 
which took place in the tenth century' a.u,, the Kavi or Old Javanese 
literature began to flourish. An inscription of King Lr-langga (or 
Airlangga), one of the most enlightened rulcra of ancient Java, under 
whose reign there was vigorous activity in the domBin of arts and literature^ 
has t>een found at Pcnang-Gungeii (Surabaya); it is dated 963 Hata era 
(a.d. 1041), and is inscribed on both sides in Ka\n character ; it is, howeveri 
wholly bilingual, being couched on one side m the Kavi language, and 
on the other side in pure Sanskrit. 

The epigraphic records of early Java continue in almost unbroken 
series down to the end of the Indo-Javanese period- The last KaW inscrip¬ 
tion on copper-plate h of 1473^ the last stone inscription is dated 1408 
Saka era, coiTCSponding to a.d. i486. The Kavi inscriptions are much 
more numerous (about two hundred of the longer on.es) than those in 
Sanskrit, the number of the latter however, is much smaller than that of 
similar records discovered in Champa and Cambodia. 


Modem JoTaiiese Character 

After the I'all of Majapidiii in abciut A.D.147S (the troUhionaL date), Kavi was 
gradually replaced by ''Middlt Javanese,” aithtiugh it continued 10 be a liteniry 
Iantruaj7c lonj^ after it hod become archaic. Middles Javanese persisted up lo ^^.1628^ 
when it mode room for the Xew Javanese, but the former is still represented by 
the dialects of lillnyunlas^ North Cheribon, North Knivi-nng and North Hanmm. 
Modem Javanese ijT^dually breaks up into several sub-divisions, such ^ Krama 
[nj;t;ih a form of speech used in addresaing ^ods and the aristocracy, the Basa 
Kedatati, a kind of court-languoprc, N^oko, the kn^uai^e of the commoner, and 
Madya or Madhya^ & sort of compromise dImEect becw^een Krama and Neoko. 
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All the dialects of Middle Javanese and Netv Javanese have bt;en greaiiy jiiHucnced 
by the penetration of Islamic culture. With a few exceptions^ no lEierary work of 
subsequent date can ^tand comparison with the w^orks of the ciassicaJ periud of 
the Kavi or Indo-Javancse literature. Notwithstanding the sub-dlvisiun into 
Old for Kavih Middle and New' Javanese, there w'as no break of historical 
continuity' in the dcvclopincnl of the language. The same may be said regarding 
the hist^^ry of the Javanese wTiting. Nowadaj'SH the Roman ehanicter Is largely 
employed for the necessities of modem life. 

The Jiivaneae scriptj how^cver, is still used for the Javanese^ Sun- 
dane&e, \[adure^ and Baline^ language^s^ and also to some extent in 
Borneo, Javanese is spoken by about thirty' miiliori people, mainly in eentra] 
and eastern java, but is known alt over the island. Siindanese is perhaps 
the most ancient vernacular lan^age of the country; it is spoken nowadays 
by about eight and a-half mitlion people, mainly in the rnountainous 
distriets of western Java, but seems to have been formerly, down to the 
period preceding the Moslem conquest, the general langtiage of w'estern 
Java. -Madurese is spoken by about four and a-half million people in 
.Madura and north-eastern Java, Balinese La spoken by about 1,200^000 
people on the island of Bali and on the south-eastern coast of Java. 

The Javanese character (Fig. 154, cpI, 30, Fig. 193, Fig, 194, coL i-fi) 
Consists of tw'enty consonants or aksttra^ including y and and five 
vowels. As in nearly all the Indian scripts and iheir otfshoots, the 
vow'el-sound is inherent in the consonant unless contradicted by a 
particular sign. Beside these basic letters, called -4 Fig. 193, 

or letters/' die re are t^venty auxiliaiy^ signs calEed iiAjrjrii 

Fasiifig*mi or ""corresponding, similar" letters {Fig. 193, ivj, which 
have the same phonetic value, but are u$ed only in connection with and 
immediately after the main consonantal signs, for the purpose of 
suppressing their inherent vow^el-sounds. 'I'hree of the Pasang’an signa 
are always placed after the ^ksara, the others belovv them. The inherent 
votvel is generally a, but in some dialtCTS it is a. 

The vowels, termed Saridang'nn or "^clothing, dress" (Fig. 193, j)^ 
are written in their full form when they are used alone, pr in their 
abbreviated form when combined with consonants* In the latter instance, 
each of them has a particular name; in some instances they are placed 
above the consonant; in other cases, below it; or else the consonant is 
placed in the middle of the voweFsign. The sign termed papft, which 
is considered as a vow'el and is pronounced as /e in French* i$ placed 
above the consonant with which it is connected. 

There are two other signs which are also considered as vowels, that 
is liiktt pronounced like te, and pacherak^ pronounced Itkc re m 
Sanskrit. 1 may mention* finaJh'T ^hat there are many other peculiar signs, 
of which the most important is the p^rigkun, placed after a consonant* 
W'hich serves as a mark of elision destroying the final vowel-sound. 
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The order of the letters in the Javanese character is difFerent from that 
of the Indian scripts, though it appears that the Indian arrangement was 
not unknown to the Javanese peopl^y. 

Javanese is written from left to right. Every uksar^ is written separately* 
and no space is left between the w^ords. One or two short diagonal lines, 
in poetry , or, commonly, a comma are the only marks in ordinary' writing 
which indicate stops. In Java, the natives usually write with Indian ink 
upon paper manufactured hy themselves, and sometimes on European 
or Chinese paper* In Bali, some natives still use an iron style and cut the 
symbols on a prepared palm leaf, in the same manner as in some parts of 
India. This practice is still partially continued in some parts of the more 
eastern portion of Java, and was no doubt at a former period general 
throughout the island. 

S o :tT A T R A 

SunmEm in ihc Wt^tertnnoU und ihinj largest isllind of iht Kliat it la 

the? brgefti, after Bomt-o, of the Maby Archip^l^q, Chinese rcconda telE uj that a 
Haiiduized kingdom CKisted in south-eastern Hum a Era in ihe fifth century A.D. 
ITiia maritime kingdom has been identthed, siiiE;c 19TS, by Profes^stor Coed^, 
Dean of the Erench iichool of the Far East, wiih the ancient mighty empire t>f 
Sn Vijayn, the Han-fnE-ii of fbv Chinese. In the late eighth Sind the early ninth 
centuries A.D., the Buddhist kingdom, Sri Vijaya, embraced not only the grtater 
pari of Sumatra, but al^ the ^iaiay Fenin!^ula, Central Java and nunieroos islands 
df the archipelago; there h even a EriJitlun that Cambodia was also overrun* 
This kingdom was a stronghold of Mahayana Buddhism since ihe seventh century 
A O. Tn the ninth and ele^-cnth cencuries, Hri \'ijaya had tnunaatedes in Bengal 
and South India. In the ihirteenih centurv^ it seems 10 have declined, and in J377 
it was conquered by the Ja^eae. Sri Mjaya left mcnioriab in some imponant 
insedptiuns of the last quarter of the sevenih, and of the eighth century^ A.b., 
found in Sumatra, on the island of Ibngka, in Ligor and in Ceniral Java* 

Explorers and scKdIhx^ alike have, therefore, been surprised 10 lenm that 
Sumatra is extrcntcly poor in antiquities, and it is aliwj curious ihat this island 
whicht gcnemlly speaking, experienced the some civilizing inBuciieea as Java, 
should have nevertheless remained baekivard in development. The indigenous 
Eiteniture as well as much of the old civilization have fallen into decay. Hert and 
there, however, the population possesses a fairly high degree of civilization. 
Hindu-Javanese, Chinese, Araba, Indiana and others have long bcco !;ettlers 
round the coast, and the resulEing mkture of blood and other factor^ have 
produced there a much higher civiEization than that vi hich prevails in the interior* 
Indeed, m^y of the indigenous tribes of the interior arc still in u cumpaniiively 
low state of dcvctopnient. 

'I'hc slight density of population, about ]» j^r sq. mile (as compared with the 
extremely high density, of over l 4 zo per sq. mile, in Jav,i)^ which is due mainly 
to the unhealthincM of the countTy, must certainly have pEayed a considcmble 
part in the backwardntrss of Sumiitnj. Eying across the equator, the island is 
obviously iropieaL The whole of eastern Sumatra form.^ vsL^t almost impenetrable 
Jungle marshes, with the concomitants of mataria^ dy.scnlery, beriberi, hook-worm 
and endemic cholera. .About 115,000 sl|. miles oui of the total of 161,OOO sq. miles 
of ihe island are covered by tropical forests. The other half of Humalre consists 
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mainly of a high mountain chain running down, its Hank like a backbone* 

Tta population has therefore never been large, although the elimination of the old 
intcr-tribal quarrelH, improved heatih conditions, and immigmiion of native 
farmera from other Ea&t Indian islands (especially from Java, whence in 1^3^ 
about 150,000 people emigrated 10 Sumatra), increased its populadon from 
3 ^i6!^]Coo in 1900 to about eight and a-half million at the outbreak of the war 
with Japan. 

Many languages—there are fourteen main Alalayaian dialects^ some 
with manv sub-dialects—and a number of scripts are used by the difFercnt 
peoples of the island. The Achinese or Achehnese numbering Soo^ooo, 
who live in north-western Sumatra, and the Coastal Alalays^ numbering 
nowadays nearly three and a-half million, who occupy the entire eastern 
coast and nearly half of the southern coast, are the most adv^anoed of the 
Sumatran races. Both these peoples arc Moslems, and they adopted the 
Arabic alphabet; the Malay press, howevefii uses the Roman alphabet. 
The Menangkabaus or Minangkabaus, who live in the central-western 
part of the island, and number something more than iw^o millions, formed 
at one lime a powerful kingdom covering the greater part of central 
Sumatra, According to R. O. Winsledt, the great authority on the Malayan 
languages, the Alinangkabaus are the highland inheritors of Sri Vljaya^ 
and their ruling family claimed to be descended from the Sailendra 
dynasty w^hich had ruled Sri Vijaya, Formerly^ the Minangkabaus used 
the Javanese character; now'adays, they employ the Arabic script. 


Sumatran Characters 

The other principal native peoples, namely the iJataksT the Redjangs 
and the Lampongs^ possess scripts of their own. All these characters 
(Fig. i54t col. 31-34. and Fig. 194, 7-9)* direcily or indirectly originated 
from the Kavi or Old Javanese character. 

Baiak 

The Binnka. of whom there are moire Than one million^ are a peculiar and 
interesting r^e- They were cannibals not so very longf ago, und although that 
cruel CUSTOM atid slaver^-^ have disappenred* muny of their uid habits are still 
folbw-ed. For the most part, they are pagans; scunc hav<> been reocnily cdu- 
verted to Christiaoiiy, whilst Islam has never gained a foutbold among 
them. The>' occupy the greater part af the rcstdeinr^’ of I'ananoeli, and are centred 
in the mountainous region aroLind the great lake Toba, which was considered as 
sacred by the Bataks, and many foreigtiers who dared to penetrate hq far, had to 
pay for their courage by death and were possibly eaten. A larise part of the northern 
and the western coasts is also inhabited by the Hatnka. They are divided into 
several gmups, differinK considerably in Innptiage and customs, the most Important 
of die tribes being that of the Tobns, who live nn the southern shore of Lake 
Tiiha. 

The art of writing has been know^n among the Bataks from a date 
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beyond the reach of tradition, 'fheir character is peculiar (Fig^ 154^ 
coL 31 and 3a: Fig, 194, col. 9): and also iheir mode of writing, for they 
begin at the bottom of the page at the left-hand side, and place letter 
above letter in a vertical column till they reach the top, when they return 
to the bottom; the columns follow each other from left to right. This 
peculiarity gives a strange appearance to the writing. 

According to Professor De Lacouperic, the reason for their having 
adopted the present curious process of writing, is explained by the material 
they use to write upon. It consists of long strips of bamboo welded by 
beating one to the other+ then folded together, accordion-like, betw’een 
wooden covers, and bound together with a string of woven rushes. 
Originally^ the writing was from left to right in hori7:ontal lincs^ one follow¬ 
ing the other, as in modern F.uropean writing, from top to hoiiom. The 
completed document+ when bound up was held for purposes of reading 
□t an angle of ninety degrees, so that the original successive horissontal 
lines from left to right and from top to boitom, appeared as vertical 
columns consisting of lettens written one alcove the other from the bottom 
to the top; the columns consequently followed each other from left to 
right. {See also below^ w'^hal U said on the question of the direction of 
writing in the Philippine scripts). Instead of bambtio strips, sometimes 
long strips of thin bark of trees are used. The ancient books of the Bataks 
are w ritten in brilliant ink on paper made of bark- 

l^fripan^ amf Redj<jng Churarters 

In Redjang-Lanipoiiig^ in south-wesiem Sumatra, there are the Redjangs* 
a rather truculent people. Hindu-Javanese antiquities arc scattered in 
that region. Lam pong is spoken in the southern end of the islands and 
this language is related both to some Javanese dialects and to the Batak 
form of speech. The Lampongs were largely under lliridu-javanese 
influence, and have still retained a certain degnee of civili^iation of Hindu- 
Javanese origin. The Rcdjai^g and Lampong tribes number about half 
a million people. Both races use indigenous scripts (Fig. 1 ^4, col. 
J3'5+)/ indirectly descended from the Kavi character. 'Fhe l.ampong 
and Redjang scripts are closely related- As a rule, thev arc scratched 
on hamL>aOt tree bark, or certain forms of leaves. 

Both these characters are more ct>mplete than the indigenous scripts 
of Celebes {see below); they not only possess a mark for the elision of the 
inherent vowel, but also another mark to signify an 0 following the 
inherent voweU ^ind lAvn other marks for the nasals h and ng: there is 
even a distinct sign for the aspirate following a vowel. 

Celebes 

This fpiirih-]^reau-&t istlond of ihe tlust Indies, measuring nbuut 72,600 !K^. 

(ah much r thun that of lava), has only aboui ftaur and a-quarter million 
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inhnbiTanTs. Celebes is rem^irkable for its c^trHordinar>^ shape vikiqb bus been 
compuretl TO a spider or u srarfish with one a™ gDnc. Uritil Comparatively recent 
yeara^ a great part of the i aland had not been explored > and even to-day moth of it is 
known in but Ittcle detail. The natives speak numerous liinguagcs and dialects^ 
the isolation of the moLintain districts having very greaily contribuTed to this. 
They are usually divided into sis g^roups- llie pan best known to Europeans Is 
Macassar, siiuatcd nearly at the southernmost CKtreniit^- of the wesiem side; it 
was here that the first European settltniem of the island was established. 

The larger p^rl of the southern peninsula—which Is the most fertile portion 
of The island-^is occupied by Ltibes speaking the two pHneipaE languages of the 
island, called by Eurapeana Macassar and I 3 u|fla, and by the natives Mengkasa 
or Mengkasara and Wagi or Uffi. The Macassarese and The Buginc^', who 
togedicr number perhaps 2,600,000 people, making up more tiian half the enTire 
population^ are the most important and the most advanced peoples of the Island 
and have been the dominant natives there long before the arrival of the Europeans. 

I'he Buglnese (Orang Bug is) call themselves “^‘To Wuglq'* (people of Wugiq) 
and their language is 7 b 

Macassarese is spoken nowada>Tf in all the districts from flalu Kumba to Segert. 
Bugis Is much more general beyond and over the tv hole imct extending from JionI 
to Luw'u. The Buginese are the great mariiirne and cummerciaJ people of the 
archipelago. They have spread from their homelo-nd in the south-western peninsula 
to settle coastal regions in other parts of the island and in parts of Borneo, 

Tn Mandhar and its VTcinit>', the Mandhar language is spoken, line centre of 
Celebes is inhabited by the Turajas or liarafuras, w'hofic form of speech Is the 
most pure native language of the island. The north-eastern peninsula Is occupied by 
the Manadu, Gunung TeLu, Tontemboan and Bulu. 


Celebes Scripts 

[t hi not known whether the Turajas and the tnbes of the north-eastern 
peninsula are at all, or ever were, acquainted tvith the art of writing. The 
Macassarese and Buginese (partly also the Mandharese), tvho may be 
considered as speaking dialects of one and the same language, use characters 
(Fig. 153^ columns 21 and 22, and Fig, 194, 10) which are varieties of one 
and the same script. Each people considers its own writinf as the most 
ancient character and as the prototype of the others. It seems that the 
Buginese are right; their chai^cter is apparently the ancestor of the other's. 


Origin 

Although the origin of these scripts and their early developments 
cannot be determined in detail, there h no doubt that they derived from 
the Kavi character, probably through the medium of the Batak script. 
The intercourse of the peoples of Celebes with the natives of Java seems 
to have been ancient and frequent. The date of the invention of the Celebes 
scripts IS also uncertain. No inscription has been discovered in Celebes 
and no other ancient written documents are extant. 
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Bugiffese Cftamcter {Fi^. 153, coL 22; Fig, 194^ 10) 

The Biigincsc or Bugis character is the most complete of the three 
varieties. It consists of twenty^-three letters^ of which eighteen are simple 
and the remainder compound^ being combinations of tJic consonants 
chh, mpf ffk, nr^ and It possesses the full form of a, but lacks the full 
form for the I'owels e-i, and a-w. There are, however^ diacritical marks 
for the vowels e, o and u, as also for the termination ofsg. The vowel 
a is inherent in evcr%' consonant, but there is no mark to annul that sound 
and to cause the word or the sj^lable to end in a pure consonant. This 
lack of a mark of elision is fortunately not ver>^ important, because in 
BugLs no consonant, nasals excepted, can follow another withoui the 
intersTntion of a vowch The form of the single letters is peculiar; the 
character as a whole reacmbles that of the BatakSr 

Beside the Bugis alphabet now in use, another obsolete one exists 
which is still to be found in some manuscripts. 

Conclusion 

Summing up the history^ of writing of Indonesia, we may say that the 
great majority of the Malaysians^ with the exception of the Javanese, 
through Islam lost their ancient scripts and took to the Arabic alphabet, 
'Fhe Dutch in turn have taught them the use of the Latin alphabet 
in the schools, so that the latter is becoming more and more used for 
ordinaiy- purposes, 
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Hanoi, 1915; Redimhes tar fa litidci$wre faatienrtfr de c^Scole Filancaise 

n'ExTRtLME Orient,'* Hanoi^ 1917. 

C. Coedts, Le Rayattmt de Crhijaya, '"BULi-EriN de c'ficoLT Fra,\i;^aise 
d'Extreme Orjent/' Hanoi, 19^^, Infcriptiaas (in Lutes generafes des inscriptions 
ei des monamcnts), Hanot, 19^3: Documenff sur ndsioire poliuqsir ei rtligicaie du 
Laos Oicideniai, Bao^olc, 1955 ("Bull, be l'^cole Franc. o'Extr. Ohiext./* 
XXV); Bibiiographie de f Iiido-Chine Fmnfaise Hanoi, 19^9; 

Hanoi, 1932; iNscriplions du Cambodge, Ham^i, 1937 onvvards. 

Ch. OuroiStile, Alon Imcripfions, ^^E^lGRAPHlA DlttStANicA/' 3 vola., 1910* 
191S. 

E. Cmslicr, Heehertkes surles Cambodgiens^ Paris, 1911. 

G. E. Harv'cy, Ilhtoty 0/ Butman London^ 1925. 
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E. E. \\\ G. SchneJcr* Der Ursprun^ Jw EleiiieMieii dfS Aitiiira~ 

nrsischfM Aipfmivfii Mcdsin, lyij* 

R. C. Majumdiir^ ChuMpa^ Lalion:, jgay: Kambuja^Dtfa or . 4 ?i AnttFiit Hindu 
Coiorty Cambodia^ Madras. 1^44. 

A, Schramm* Kttrsf EinfuehruHg in die ,Schrfft der Toba-Baiithi '^Ahchiv 
ITOB SCHRRIB- UNU SlCHWlStiN/' Ip 1917. 

Hh R. Chstterji* hidiuft Cultural htfluenm ni Cambodia, C^kuttu> 1928. 

R. Hulliday^ / « Imaipihirs Motf du Smor, de L^£cqj_E rrc,/' 1930. 

Nh J* KrPTTi^ Flmdce-jlat'aamcbf G^chkderm, 2tid ed.p The Hngvc, 1931. 
li* Ch. Chhabra^ Expansion of htdo^Aryan Culture dtstirtii Pallafa ibiie as 
etidMed by lns€riplions^ “JOPWN- OF THE RoY. Asiat. Soc.p Bengal,1935- 

Imcriptions of Burma f'UNlVERSBTV OF RANGOON. ORIENTAL StL'DIES PlBUCA- 
TiONs'")^ Lotidort, 1931 1939^ 

O. C. GiuigdK% Some Illustraied Manusfripts of Kamma~l"aca from Siam^ 
^^OisTASSATlSCIfE ZErraCHUlFT,'^ 1937- 

Atlat ran Troprsoh Nederland ^ Rata via. 193S (Msp 9b), 

I- J. PtoapiTalier, Orninmaire iaotienne, Paris, 

H. Marchal. \fui^ Louis P'inot, Hasioi. La eoHeolxon ICftmerey Himol. J939- 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Sri Vijoya^ "‘Bi ll, de l*&ole etc./' J940. 

G. B. McFaflaiid^ Thiii-EntiUdi Biuij^kok. 1941; phoio-liiJnographiG 

reproduciiun of the some, Cahramk imd Ojcford, 1944^ 

U. N. Ghoshal, Profzresi 0/ Greater hidmn BeSeartk during liie Itisi fli-etity-five 
years "TBCK]REji 5 of Isdic STiJorEs. 1917-1941," Poona^ 1942- 

R. Schtltfert Further Analysis of the Pyu Inscriptiarts, "VH. 4 RVARD JoL’RNAL OF 
Asiatic SrL!DiE.s+'' *943, 

J, Crosby, Slant, Lnndnn. i94j^ 

Philippine Islands 

Genbkal Sketch 

The Philippine Islands contain some y.ooo islands, the great majority of them 
being inlets; th«re are only eleven Islands of importanecT eight of them measuring 
over f03,000 sq. miles oui of 114^000 sq. miles of the uholc arcbipcIagOr llic 
ttvD principal islands^ Luzon and Mindanao, are larger In art^a than all the rest of 
the islands puc togecher. The bulk of the indij^enous population, numbering about 
sixteen and a-half miLliun people, speak lajiguagcs belonging to the Mp^lnyei- 
Polymesian Linguistii: family. 

In point of numbcPp the three most ImpfsrtJinE groups of the Filipinos, that Is 
the Christian population of the Philippines, numbering over leti millions, are: 
(j) the Riaayans or Viseyans. numbering ca. 3.250,000. who constitute the bulk of 
the inhabitHnts of the islands in the ecntnd part of the archipelago, and of the 
narthrcm and eastern coasts of Mindanao. T'hey were perhaps the most civilized 
people in tl^c archipelago when discovered by the Spaniards, by' whom they were 
cflllcd “"Pintados,*’ because they used to paint their bodies; {a) the Togaiogs or 
Togsls, numbering about i.Soo.o&o people, who are the principal inhabitants of 
central Luzon, intluding Manila, and of a great pan of Mindanao; they are 
nowadays’s the most advanced and energetic people among the Filipinos; they live 
in the most thickly populated district of the archipelago and they have a pracripd 
superiority" over the other sections of p€»pulation* and their language—which is 
the most euphnnious. the m^jst homogeneous and the most developed of all the 
Filipino iongues“ii undcoiiaod by every native of average education throughout 
the islands; (3) the Iloko or tlocanoSp numbering about ^00,000, most of them 
living in the western pan of nurthem Luzon. 

The other important vemaojlars spoken by the Filipinos arc ; (1] Fangasirmn, 
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spoken by Rbout jS^^ooo people Uvittg mostly in the province of Pani^aaiiiiin, 
which borders on the Gulf of Line^ycn (north Lu?:onJ; (2J Tsimpiingan, spoken 
by nearly 350,00* people, mostly in the province of Panspiitiga, which borders 
the north shore of the IManita Way; and (j) Bikol or Hicoh spoken by ra, 685^000 
people^ Living mostly in Athay. Carnarines Norte and Camarines Siir^ l^u^^on, 

penial mention miisi be made of the islands of Palawan and Alindoro, 
because in them alone in the entire archlpelaKo thert* ha* been a suiw"i%"al of the 
ancient alphabets, Palawiin lies across a narrow strait from nnrthem Borneo, 
It is long and narrow^ and its total area is 4,7^$ sq, miles, tes pi»pillation has 
increased in the East 60 ycar^ from little over 5^500 t^ about 55jOOO pecsple. TEiese 
can be divided into foLii: communal groupsr (i) the Christians* mainly Bisay4;inSp 
who inhabit the LoaaLal Enwiis; [z) the Moslems nr “Mnros/' w^ho inhabit the 
sonthem pari of the island; (y) a small number of ‘“Xegrtroa.** who inhabit a portion 
of the northern part; and (4) the '^agbanua5^ mosily pagans—although some 
ha%e been converted to Lslani—w^ho inhabit most of the remaining interior of the 
island. MindorO;, Eying south of Luion. measures 110 miles north-w'est to 
south-east, and 56 miles north-east to south-west, having cm area of 5,794 sq. miles. 
There are about 50^000 Christians^ the remaining being Mangyans or xMangUEanes, 
who are psgina. ^^hc Mangyans^ numbereng about 20,000 people, inhabit ihe 
interior of this great isEandn 

Bodi, the Tagtxanuas and the Mangyans^ art of MaJay stock, and are divided 
into several sub-tribes. The must important Tagbanua sub-tribe, iht Apurawemos, 
are a mild, gentle and councous people, the only one which is literate, 'riic anclLmt 
culture, however is rapidly disappearing. The old wTiting is tno^sm to a few of the 
older people, but its use is frowned upon by their tribal government. 

Apart fmm the mo principal islands, Lu^on and Mindanao. Mindoro ha^ 
the liirgcsE number of pagans. The lemt ^ _Mang>-an'' is actually a common name 
meaning "'forest man'' and can be applied generally to the various w^ild races 
and tribea of the archipelago. The Mangyans of Mindoro can be subdivided into: 
(i) the Buhil or Bukil (Bukhil, BuqiJ)—Lhe term meaniriR ""counir^'''-—who 
number about anJ live in the terriiury cKtending from Buklacso to the 

neighbourhood of Xaujan, and thence to .Xbra dc Hog. 'Fhcy are mtsced with 
Negritus, According to ihclr own traditions, they lived fomierly on the island of 
Tablas and were forcibly deported by the Spaniards to Mindom. Their tmditions 
tell also that before the Spanish conquest they hod a much higher culture, and 
wrote xbcir communications on banana leaves. Their language is dilferent froni 
that of die other Mindoro Mang^an's; (a) the Hanono-o, L-alled also Haban or 
in Spanish spelling, or else Hampungan, generally live as their ancestors lived for 
many centuries before ihe Spanish conquest. 'Fhey number about 10,000 people 
and occupy the territory from Hulalacao north to Bongabong. midway in the 
island. They spe^k the southern Mangyan nr Hainpangan dialect. "They are a 
happy, kind and ^ntlc people, going to great lengths to avoid irmible , the easiest 
way to achieve this aim is obviously to slip away into the mountains'^. 


C/iarflcfm 

When Magellan ^Miscovered” the Philippine Islands in 1521, the 
main native peoples of those islands possess^ scripts of their o^vn. In 
a little fxiore than a century" of Spanish conquest and early colonial 
"Mevelopment;' which was mughly coeval with the Spanish inquisition p 
alt the main native scripts vvere superseded by the Latin alphabet, and the 

nn 
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reading and writing of the ancient characters became for the natives a 
lost art. We do noL know' whether the Spanish ecclesiastical authorities 
did ihc same in the Philippines as they did in Central America w^ith the 
Maya books (jee p, 125)^ and it is quite possible that the Philippine peoples 
ivcre more fortunate^ their scripts being non-pictographic and without 
apparent connection with "the salvation of souls/* On the other hand^ 
ail the writing material used w'as peristiaLjle and the written documents, 
unless specially preserved, vanished w ithin a few years, so that a deliberate 
wholesale destniction of books was unnecessary^ and the undisguised 
contempt of the Spanish priests and the other authorities was probably 
sufficient to destroy in the more cultured natives any predilection for the 
indigenous art of writing. Not a single inscription^ either on stone or 
pottery, or any other ancient document of indigenous origin, has been 
found in the Philippines, 

llow'ever, as in the case of the Maya script, and in even greater degree 
than in that case» all we know about the ancient Philippine writing, is 
based on the notes of the Spanish catholic priests, and, curiously enough, 
since there Avas apparently no ^'bishop I.anda'^ (sre p, 13a) to destroy 
Philippine native libraries, so there wss no similar personality' who like 
Land a would have taken a real interest in the histoiy' and the customs of 
the Filipinos. 

Indeed, the Spanish record of the Philippine scripts are rather 
casual. The extinct forms for the most part, with the exception of the 
Tagalog characters, are represented by very few specimens, and even 
some of these may be suspect. Jn the early years of Spanish dominationk 
indeed, some catholic priests used the native %vTiting for printing religious 
books for the natives, but even of these only very' few’ copies have been 
prescrv'cdt the best known being the Belarmino or "llocano Short 
Catechism/^ published in Manila in 1631, and republished in 1895 by 
P. Francisco Lopez (Fig, 195, 3). 

Spanish sources mention the following ancient characters of the 
Philippine nativea {Fig. 153, coL 19-20, and Fig. 194): For the Tagalog 
language, four varieties (Fig, 194, 11-14): for Bisayan two ^urieties (Fig- 
t94, 17-18); for llocano, two (Fig. 194, 15-16); for Pangasman, one (Fig. 
194, 19); and one for Pampangan (Fig. 194, 20). Dr. Pardo de Tavern— 
who^ in 1SS4, was the first to carry out serious research on this uiatter'^ 
pointed out that the difference between these %'ajinus ancient characters 
w as not fundamentak 1 he main general difference consisted in the shapes 
of the letter ga. while the form" of the tm was the most constant. The 
I loco character lacked the letters tt-a and ha, because llocano does 
not posses^fc these sounds. Phe Pangasinan had the ktteni a, ta and 
different from the Tagalog forms. The Pampangan lacked the letters 
_V^i and the first t^vo seem to have been forgotten, because the 
corresponding sounds exist in Pampangan, while the ha does not exist 
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PiR. 194—The nmti^ cir cTcisted afphiiheta t>f I'lirthiir India, particularlv of 

the Philippine TslamH fbnsed tm F, Carilnern PhiUppinf Itrtiie ^943) 

j- 4 , 0]d Jaii'niicfic or Kavi, 7-!^+ tjirEy 9, Batak ehjiraeler. lO, ii-l-h 

Tajtalojf. 15-1^1 lloto. I 7 -I^s^ Biimya. 19, Pianyaainan. iPp Fatnpans>iJ^- 21, Tafibanuii. 
2a-j6^ Man^ an i-dHetics, 37 -jo, Buhll 
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in this knguiige vvhicht iihe Maby, is without aspirates. .^11 the ancient 
PhiJippirie characters possessed three vowels; one for a, one for e and i, 
and one for 0 and u, the sounds e~i and o-ri being easily confused in the 
Philippine lan^ages. The number of the consonants varied between 
ij and 14+ mainly according to the phonctie needs of each language. 

The question of the direction of tvriting has been holly discussed; 
some scholars believe that it was horizontal, others think that it 
vertical from above downwards, and others again hold that the script 
was vertical but from below' upwards. Some scholars think that originaily 
the direction was vert Leal ^ when the Avriting material consisted of palm 
leaves and bamboos, but with the general adoption of paper, the v% riling 
became horizontah Others believe that the direction was origmally from 
right to left, as in Arabic, but that after the arrival of the Spaniards, it 
was changed to ^Trom left to right,” 'I’he explanaiion given by Dr, Fletcher 
Gardner seems to solve the problem; that is, the ordinary' method of writing 
on the bamboo was to scratch with a sharp instrument holding in the other 
hand the bamboo, which might have been either split or rounds and pointing 
it directly a^vay from the body; the writing started at the end of the bamboo 
closest to the Avriter and continued the line from himself; the second 
and Succeeding lines Averc added in a similar way, the columns folloAATng 
in order trom left to right (jfe also p. 429). 


T^galog Character 

The 'lagalog character (Fig, 153, 19, and 194, tr-14.) was probably 
the most iiriportant of all the ancient scripts of the Philippines, It consisted 
of 14 consonants, each having the inherent a, and three vowels. There 
were two vowel marks, placed either above the consonant (for e or 1) or 
under it (for a or u). The Tagalog ba i$ the same as in the Batak character; 
the pff and the na nearly the same as in the Buginese character; the Tagalog 
ba, h and ta resemble the Boginese ha, ga and tiga; the Tagalog fia 
resembles the Batak a. 

Like the Buginese script, the Tagalog character apparently did not 
possess any mark for the elision of the inherent vowel a. but while in 
Buginese h did not matter, it was otherwise in Tagalog; the latter contain¬ 
ing many syllables or tvords with final consonants. Thus, according to the 
Spanish sources, the Tagalc^ character was very deficient, or in other 
w ords, "it ivas a writing as easy to write as it was difficult to understand" 
(Fr. Caspar de S. Agustin). For instance, the two letters la with a dot 
over each could be read Mt, tili, lilim, iilis, iitim, iiHt, It fig, etc. In 
the Belannino (fee p, 434, and Fig. 195, 3), Ave Maria is transliterated 
a~he ma-di-a, P. Francisco I^opez. however, introduced an innovation, 
a smalt cross appended to a character annuls the inherent vowel, thus 
permitting a word or a syllable to end in a consonant. 
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Because pf this deliciency, a modern scholar (Costamino Lendoyro, 
7V/f Tugalog Language^ 1909) suggested that the ancient Tagalog characier 
was not a real alphabet and was never used for practical purposes; 
he also writes '^had it e%'er acquired any appreciable hold on the native 
mind^ it could never have been so easily eradicated and superaeded by 
the Spanish one/^ This suggestion is too far reaching; 1 do not think it 
is acceptable. 

Nowadays^ the Tagals use the Roman alphabet^ introduced by the 
Spaniards, with the addition of the cerebral nasal rtg for a sound peculiar 
to Tagalog, 

Tagkamia and Mangyan Chamclers 

Exactly 60 years ago+ European scholars were surprised to hear that 
the ancient Philippine scripts were not completely out of use; in 1SS6* 
the French scholar A, Marche mentioned the existence of the Tagbanua 
character; in 1890, the Spaniard P, A. Patemo published a Mindoro 
alphabet; the whole Mindoro material available at the lime was examined 
and published in 1895 by A. B. Meyer, A. Sehadenberg and \V. Foy 
[Die Mangian£tts£fmft von iMmdoro). Since Spain ceded the Philippine 
Islands to the U,S.A. {in 1898), many hundreds of pieces of Inscribed 
bamboos have been collected in the islands of Mindoro and Palawan^ 
and they are now presened in American collections. The great majority 
of the written '^documents” are Mang)'an, but some of them are in the 
Tagbanua character, for insiance» about 25 Inscribed cylinders deposited 
at the Librar>' of the L’nlversity of Michigan. The whole subject has been 
thoroughly dealt with quite recently by Dr. Fletcher Gardner {Phitippine 
Indie Sttidies, Bui.LETrx" No. 1, Series of 1943, The Witte 

Memorial Museum, San Antonio, Texas, 1943; an extensive 

bibliography). In 1939, Dr. Gardner succeeded in obtaining from all 
over the southern half of Mindoro, various specimens of Mangj^an writings 
some of which are written on bamboo, and others on ordinary paper. 

VanHifs of Srripts 

The 'l agbanua character (Fig. 194, 21, and Fig, 195, 2) does not seem 
to have varietiest Dr. Gardner poinu out that it “varies only slightly 
in writings from various hands collected over a period of 35 ycat^,” whilst 
the Mangyan character haa several forms for many characters and at least 
two quite distinct varieties, the Btihil (Fig. 194, 27130, and 195* 4) and the 
Mang>ran proper (Fig. 194, 22-26, and 195, 5). The latter can be divided 
into a few sub-varieties, the most important being those of Bulalacao and 
Mansaby. However, all the types agree fairly closely, although the Buhil 
character seems to be more elaborate than the others. As Dr. Gardner 
points out. the style of the Buhil script Is quadrate, that of the Hanono-o 
is angular, and that of the Tagbanua is rounded. 
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r, S^wfdm^n of DLsaya WnEinp;. a, TngKanua c1iELnictcr» (dp if read upwards aCcarding ta 
Dr. GiJdiicr ; b, in Profcssar Kroeher's opitiion it ahovAd be read downwards), B^larmiiio, 
rc^edited in i&55 by P, Ivopez- 4^ Buhii ^ritinB. 194* 1 copied from bamboo (F. Gardn«r> 
I^iJfppinf Indk ^"fWjfJp 1 94 :^ 1 - 5 ^ ^pedmen of AJarjiyao wniiUK t it teods P^i^pumtt^tr 
Jj tiaimitay ftp rtriAjafjtaf if ft iwl-W, Meaning *'A fcisi is nil cfi to ihc dead, when \\\* bon«» 
dug up.^* Gardner and 1 . %Taliii£om> ftufic ^Vfifinf^t^ etc., II, pp. 

6p The Korean alphabet. 7, The Wotcai 'Syllabary| 
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The voweUsigns or korlit, u'hich In ihc old scripts had the form of 
dots or contmas, arc dashes (-) in the Mangyan scripts, and a kind of 
V tiimed sidewards (> ) in the Tagbanua* The *\Iangyan dashe? or commas 
may be either vertical or horizonial or slanting, 'rhe kortiis are alwap 
placed above or to the left of the consonant when they indicate e or t\ 
and below or to the right^ when o or w, 

FunrtJiation 

Dr, Gardner dEstinguishes three types of punctuation in the con¬ 
temporary Philippine scripts: (j) A small cross^ Jike a plus mark, indicated 
frequently the beginning of a written document. 'Phis mark is separated 
from the text in order to distinguish it from the letter ka. (a) A vertical 
line is used in the ]Mang\^an characters to separate words. {3) . 41 so in the 
Mangy an charactets alone^ two vertical lines separate sentences, '['hese 
rules> however,, are not followed constantly^ The end of the wTiting has 
no mark at all 

Peailiar Postal Service 

According to the majority of scholars, there are not many Mangyans 
w^ho can read or ^vrite; it is therefore astonishing to hear of the interesting 
postal sen ice w hich cvisis among the southern M^ngy^tts: "A bamboo 
letter is fastened in a cleft stick and placed by the trailside. Fhe first passer¬ 
by. who is going in the direction of the addressee, carries it as far as hh 
plans allow’ and leaves it again by the trail, to be carried on by some other 
person. Perhaps half a do2!en volunteers may assist in conveying the letter 
to its designation'" (Fletcher Gardner). Would such a postal seiAicc be 
possible if really only few people could writer 1 do not think so. 

Direction of tVritino 

The direction of writing in the '1 agbanua and Mangy an scripts has 
been a matter of much controversy. According to Professor Krteber 
{Peofiksof t/tf Philippines, 1928, p, 216), the Mangy am write horizontally 
from left to right, while the Tagbanua write in vertical columns from top 
to bottom, the columns following in order from right to left. Other scholara 
stated that the ragbaniias write from below^ upwards, beginning at the 
left hand side, and adding additional columns to the right. According to 
Dr. f Ictcher Gardner, there is no difference in the direction of w^riting 
between the dagbanua and the Mangjan scripts, and there has never 
been any difference in the direction of writing of the Philippine writing:&. 
“.-Vll ideas of this kind have arisen from mismierpretation or misquotation 
of the earliest writers on the subject 
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OfigiFt of Philippine Scripi^ 

1 frankly admit that this problem has been made more complicated 
than it is actually. The Spanish writers of the late sevejiteemh and the 
early eighteenth centuries had already connected the origin of the 
Philippine scripts with those of the Malayan archipelago, 'The great 
German scholar Humboldt and other contemporary scholars proved that 
connection, 

A nevr suggestion, however, was made in 1852 by an authority on. the 
Malay languages, the Englishman Cra^vfurd (in Grmmar and Dictianary 
0/ the Malay Lafiguage). According to him, *^Thc ^lalays , * , have at 
present no native alphabet; and the Tagala alphabet is peculiar and bears 
little resemblance to any native written character of the nadons of the 
western part of the Archipelago," Crawford's opinion was, in brief, that 
‘‘the Tagala alphabet , , . has all appearance of an original and local 
invention; and, at all events, there is assuredly no evidence to show that 
it has been derived from a foreign source/* rhis opinion, rightlyi was 
not shared by any other scholar. The connection betw^cen the Philippine 
characters and the native Malay scripts was generally accepted; seCp for 
instance, Meyer, Schadenburg and Foy, Dk }fangiariemc/irtftrm Mwdaro, 
and Constantino Lendoyro, The Tagalog Language, 

A new suggestion has been made quite recently by the great authority 
on the Philippine scripts. Dr. Fletcher Gardner, In his opinion, the 
Philippine seripts do not depend on the characters of the .Malay 
Archipelago, but they were devised in very^ ancient times by Indian priests, 
who based their invention on the Kharoshthi and various Brahmi 
characters, I’hese priests were familiar with some or all of the ancient 
systems of writing, and it may be presumed that they picked their letters 
from those which were common in the various ancient Indian cbaracteni, 
including the Kharoshtht alphabet. It was veiy easVt because *^They" had 
at most 17 letters to consider out of the 40 or more to be found in each 
of the Asoka series,^* 

*]'hc curious theory' of Dr, Gardner, which to him “seems to be well 
supported by the fact that in the three living Philippine Indie languages 
the letter forms are all simple and capable of rapid writing,*' is a good 
example to show how slippery can be the ground of the history- of the 
alphabet if one does not keep to the safe track. The plain facts are: (1) 
There is no indication whatever that in the times of ,Asoka (third centuiy' 
B,c,) the Indians were in direct contact with the Philippine Islands. 
(2) Ko complete Philippine system, ancient or modem, can be considered 
as directly dependent on any ancient Indian script. (3) Comparisons 
are possible of single letters of the different Philippine scripts, ancient 
and modern, not only with single letters of the different Brahmi and 
KharoshthI writings (as Dr, Gardner tries to prove), but also w^iih single 
letters of different types of the Aramaic or the medieval Latin alphabets; 
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and the direci connection of the Philippine $cript& with the Indian 
characters is as improbable as it is with the Aranuiic alphabets or their 
offshoots, or with any offshoot of the Latin alphabet. {4) There 13 no 
indication whatever that the origin of the Philippine scripts can be 
antedated to the occupation of the archipelago by the Majapahit empire 
of Java (see p* 4^3). (5) In short, I believe that the Phiiippme scripts 
descended either directly or indirectly from the Kavi or Old Javanese 
character. It is possible that the Buginese were the mediators; indeed, 
many peculiar characteristics of the Buginese character appear also in 
the Philippine scripts, for instance in the Tagalog character, as proved 
particularly by Lendoyro, in his book, which has been already mentidned, 
on the Tagalog language^ 

U 1 B L J Ci G E A P JJ V : jm pp. 437, 439 f. 
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Korean Character 

(Fig. 195, 6) 

Mention should be made of the KoreaTi character. It is, perhaps, 
not in its correct context, but it would be equally doubtful to (it it in 
elsewhere p 

The Korean lungu^s^ is quJee difTercnt from the Chinese- Chinese i-s mono- 
&y]labie tf« p, 9S f.}. Korean ^ on the contrary', is polj'syllubic and a^i^lutindtivc 
(i^e p. I.70'). by far iht greater number of roots are either verbal sterns or noun 
atem^. Some scholars connect il with Japanese and with the Umb-AltaJc [ansmages, 
others with iho Dravidian languages of India. However^ the Koreans have been 
under Chinese cultural mid political influence for many centuries, and. thereforCp 
it is natural that they should have adopted Chinese writing. Local tradition 
attributes the inlrmluctjan of the Chinese characters into Korea m Wan-shin 
(third eentur^' A,D,). For many centuries, all Korean writing was conhned to the 
intricate sv-Bteni of the Chinese ideographic script (jtff Part L Chapter V(), Jt is 
also niii surprising that the Korean language, tnoK has been largely inducnced by 
Chinese. Many Chinese words have been horrowed, especially iho*e which arc 
employed in literary e^tays by the higher classes. The pronunciation, however, 
is entirely different from that nowadays heard in China, und the Korean characcera 
of Chinese origin dilTcr from those employed in ChinJi- 

Un-mun qf On-mitrf 

A totally dilferent charaett^r is in use amonjj the common Koreans 
who are literate. It is called Un-mun or On-mun, L&,, "vulgar/^ 
WTicreas the Japane^ facilitated the difficulties of the Chinese characters 
by the invention of their syllabaries (jff p. 171 fA* the Koreans achiiwed 
a far higher stage by inventing a script which is pracLtcally an alpiiabet, 
and 15 easy to acquire and apply. Curiously enough, the higher .social 
classes still prefer to use the characters oF Chinese origin, but employ 
the Korean letters (similarly to the use in Japan of the Aafl^-syllabaries, 
see p, tyt) mainly to mdicatc le^^linatio^s^ and sometimes also the 
pronunciation, when it b ambiguous, i.e., when the word can be read 
either in Chinese or in Koreaiu It seems that mental culture in Korea 
has never had a national character^ formed as it nearly abvays was along 
Chinese lines. 

'riius, until recently all the official writing and the books of instruction 
were not in Korean, but in Chinese. Purely Korean literature was regarded 
with contempt, and was reserved for women and the illiterate. A Korean 
scholar of old, proud of his mastery of ihe very' difficult Chinese characters, 
made it a point to appear ignorant of Korean script. 
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However* the Chri^tkn mbs ions ries, who were the first to realize 
that On-muII was better adapted to their use than the cumbersome Chinese 
characters^ and more easily taught to the i Hite rate people, pviblished many 
of their books in it, including the Xew Testament, grammars and 
dictionaries. In 1S95, the ofHeial which hitherto had been 

primed only in Chinese characters, adopted a combina[ton of the On-mun 
and Chinese, and for some time before the Japanese occupation (in 1910) 
all public edicts were In the On-mun as tvell as in the Chinese characters. 
More recently, the desire for a pure Chinese education practically vanished, 
and iin-mun has received much attention, especially after education was 
completely re-organized. Nowadays, it is generally used in schools. 

Voicels < 7 tid Comotuuiis (Fig. 195, 6) 

On-mun consists of 25 letters, uf which 11 arc voweb and 
14 consonants. Each consonant and each vowel has its own symbol. 
The letters arc written in syllables arranged* under Chinese inHuence* 
in vertical columns, written from top to bottom; the columns conaequently 
follow each other from right to lefi (as in ChinesHe). Of the 14 consunants* 
eight letters seem to be the basic consonants, and each one of theni has 
its name. I'hey are k (kiok)^ w (/iVm or nn'in), t (fjigiii), f-t {iut or mil or 
miil)f m {rniam), p {pif}p)T s {$iot or shif}()j ng {tfiang), the last being a nasal 
sound only used at the close of a syllable- All these consonants are used 
both before and after the vowels. Also the letter r/j {pronounced as 
in "church"') has its name (chant)^ but, like the letter k and the four 
remaining consonants, it is used only before the voweb. I'hcsc remaining 
consonants, M, th, ph and ckk, are strongly aspirated sounds^ and are 
represented by the signs k, f, p and ch, modified bv Ihe addition of a 
horizontal dash. Abo ch is only a variation of t. Previously, there was 
also a special sign, in the shape of a small triangle (A) for a sound like a 
palatal n or a weak nasalized y, but it has disappeared long ago. 

The eleven vowels are usually placed under the name of i 
beiwcen i and iig. They are tf, ya.o, yo, u, v«, i-ii, i, and a short a; 
the letters ya, w/* ro, arid yii being merely modificatiuns (by the addition 
of a d;ish or stroke) of the letters a, o and h. Besides, by the addition of 
the stroke of the letter / lo the other vowel signs, the diphthongs Oh 
ydt, oHf and others, are obtained. 1 hese are considered as special vow'cls 
and are someiimes pronounced as single voweb, 1 he vowels have two 
forms, the full form and the abbreviated one, the former being used when 
the Vowel is initial. The whole alphabet is reducible to 10 basic consonantis 
and 6 vowels, 

h i/ie Korean Alphabet Perfect? 

'I he Korean alphabet is the only native alphabet of the Far East* 
Some scholars consider it as the most perfect phonetic sysiem "that ha$ 
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been called upon to stand the test of time and of actual use.” “Onlv one 
of its vowels is used for more than one sound, and these are so closely 
allied that they hardly form an exception.” “Of its consonants, only one 
is used to represent two sounds, and these arc the sounds of / and r,” 
which, as in many other languages, are interchangeable; moreover, their 
pronunciation in Korean varies according to dialects. (5eel]. B, Hulbett, 
/I CowjSflralite Grarrmiir of Ok Korean language and the Dravidian 
Dialects of India, Seoul (Korea), 1906). I’he opinion that the Korean 
alphabet is phonetically perfect is exaggerated, for it has more sounds 
tlian written characters. There arc no separate signs for the sounds 
g. A, d, although these sounds exist in Korean, and arc mpresenied by 
the letters k, p, t and eh. These voiceless sounds vaiy with half-voiced 
g. A, d, dj and voiced A, d,}. Euphonic considerations alone determine 
whether the letter shall be pronounced as a surd or as a sonant. 'I'hus the 
word an~ta. “to know ,” is pronounced anda; an-pank is read ambang^ 
to-ra po-ia sounds like tora fmda, ka-ke like kage, an-ctia like anja. {See 
the excellent manual written by G* J» Ramstedt, Korean GTa7ninar, 
“MiMOiRES DK LA Soc(et£ Finno-Ougrienxe,” LX.XXiI, Helsinki, 
1939), However, the Korean alphabet is quite sufficient for reading 
correctly. 

Origin of Korean Alphabet 

The origin of this interesting script U a moot question. According 
to local tradition, accepted by some scholars {fee P, Andreas Eckardt, 
O.S.B., Der Ursprttng der Koreanischen Schrift, "MitTEILUNGEX der 
DELTSCHEN Gesellschaft euer Natuh- und \'’(I;lkeeikunde Ostasiens,** 
XXII/C, Tokyo, 1928), a great scholar Syol Chong, a.d. 690, made the 
first attempt at an indigenous script. He invented a syllabary, called 
Kitok, of 36 signs, based on the Chinese characters and perhaps also 
influenced by Indian scripts, it was probably the same character which is 
mentioned in Japanese tradition as the "divine script" (ice p. 169), but 
had no great influence on the invention of the Japanese syllabaries, kata- 
kana and hira-gana. Further, according to Eckardt, in course of time the 
number of Niiok syllables was gradually increased, and in 1375 the script 
called -alphabet was formed, also based mainly on Chinese 

phonetic signs. 

With the overthrowing of the Mongolian dynasty in China and the 
establishing in Korea, in 1392, of a new dynasty, various reforms, based 
mainlv on Chinese culture, were introduced in Korea. Confucianism was 
established as the state religion, replacing Buddhism; there followed 
a violent reaction against the latter and the triumph of the former. The 
Korean king Ta-jong (1401-1419) first conceived and carried out the 
idea of movable copper types. (Movable type was used in China A.d. 
1041-1049: information from Sir Ellis Minns.) In 1403 {47 years before the 
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first printing from mo%'iiI>lL' typ^es avss known in Europe), uilhtn a few 
months several hundred thousand types were cast. This Invention increased 
still fiiore the difRciilties of using the cumbersome Chinese characters. 

It b. thus, not surprising that the new king Set-jong {1419-1451) 
sent nussions to Nanking and Pyobnun to seek advice about the possibility 
of introducing a simplified script. These missions having failed^ the 
king—with the assistance of some of the literati of the court—invented 
the new script. It happened probably in 1446; other dates, such as 1443^ 
or "the beginning of the fifteenth century ,'" and so forth, have also been 
suggested. Some scholars, instead, hold that On-mun was invented. In 
1446, by a Buddhist priest named Syol Chong: this opinion may have 
been caused by confusion with the generally accepted theory^ although 
I do not exclude the possibility that the Korean alphabet was a Buddhist 
creation» and that it was, at a later time, attributed to the Korean king- 
In the years 1777-1781 ^ the Korean alphabet was revised. 

According to some scholars, the Deva-nagari character was the model 
of the On-mun, but only six Korean letters, eventually, can be considered 
as having some similarity with Deva-nagari signs. Besides, the two systems 
are^ on the whole, quite different. A connection with the Latin alphabet, 
chough chronologically quite possible* and though suggested by some 
scholars, must also be excluded- 

The most general theory' is that the origin of the On-mun is connected 
w 4 th the ancient diffusion of Buddhism in Korea, and with the great 
influence there of the Buddhistic* especially Tibetan, literature. It is, 
therefore, suggested, that the Tibetan system of writing was the proto¬ 
type of the Korean alphabet- This theory^ has been accepted by Taylor 
and other scholars, such as G. J. Ramstedt. If this theury is right, 11 would 
be reasonable to attribute the invention of this script to Buddhists, and 
we could more easily understand why On-mun until recent|y tvas looked 
upon %vith contempt by the Korean higher social classes. 

-Another theory’ has been suggested by P. Andreas Eckardt; according 
TO him, the Korean alphabet consists of very' simple elements, such as 
small circles, strokes, angles, and has been invented as a whole on the 
basis of the shapes of Korean windows and doors. (It is unlikely,) Other 
scholars, for instance Jensen, also believe that On-mun w’as an independent 
invention, that is to say, it was not connected with any other scripu 

'Phe problem is still open. In my opinion, the Korean letters are mainly 
arbitrary' inventions^ although as a whole the alphabet is not an independent 
creation but the ideal adaptation of idea-diffusion {see p, ^3, 15 [, etc.) 
to the Korean tongue. 'Fhere is no doubt that at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century a.d. various scripts, including, obviously, the Tibetan 
writing* were knowm in the Chinese and Korean Buddhist monasteries, 
and gave king Set-jong the idea of the creation of an alphabetic script. If 
this be true, the problem of the invention of the single letters would be 
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of secondary importance; whereas if we accept the possibility that the 
signs were arbitrar)' invent ions^ there b no evidence whence the King 
received the idea of WTilIng. 

A few' other points should be considered: (i) More attention should 
be paid to the achievement of king Set-Jong w'hai has been, said about 
the inventors of other alphabetic scripts, St. Mesrop, St+ Cyril, Wuliila, 
Bashbaht and so forth)* who used his ow n method of working upon pre¬ 
existing basosp either by borrowing or dilFerentiation or by arbitniry' 
invention of the ^vritten charactersn {t) The invention of the Korean 
alphabet occurred at a relatively recent date, that b at a time when the 
idea of alphabetic WTiting was far from being a novelty. (3) The Chinese 
characters then employed in Korea did not at all suit the Korean language. 

Se^ also, Syst^ne de Uaiiscripfiau de Fijipkab^t toreen, 

Asiat.'", 1^33 > G. AI. McCune and E. O. Reischauer^ Romaniz of i/ts 
Korem ''Traxsact* R. Asiat* Soc., Korea,"* 1940. 

Woleai Syllabary (?) 

TVie Isliittd 

VVoleai, known rIsp as Wolm, Ukal or Olcal, is a sninll reef island belonirlng 
10 th€ western iroup of the Caroline islandst *"whqsm populotion {600 ^|1 lold) 
hiis a stru^le to live on a poor soil and in presence of the recurrifi^ havoc of 
cyclones.'^ (Macmillan Brow^n.) 


iWative Script 

Professor J. Macmillan Brown, who visited this islet in July, 1913, 
discovered there a curious native script. In 1914 he published on this 
matter a brief note and **a full list of the characters"" which were written 
by the native chief Egtltmar (Pig. 195, 7}. 

The list contains 51 symbols. 'Phese mainly represent svlbbles^ 
which are either open (na, ro, pu^ md, fc, ru, etc.) or clckScd (£11^, warr, 
tut), or else consonants followed by diphthongs (fioa, doo, pm, moi, raa^ 
etc.)> or two consonants follmvcd by a vowel or diphthong (shrd^ Figa, 
c/trwj, gkady and so forth). 

It may be noted that there are two characters for the syllable 
and so also for the sound Awi. Professor Macmillan Brown has pointed 
out that “two, if not three"" of the characters employed by Egilimar 
to write his own name, "arc not given in the Ibt."* Another curious thing 
is that Egilimar employs four signs to w rite "Brun"" (for Brow n), namely. 

raa, uk and noo^ and does not use the sign ru^ w'hereas the name 
“Rungc*" is rightly reprtacnied by the signs m-ngd. 

The script is, however, rightly considered a$ syllabic (Macmillan 
Brown and Mason). On the other hand, unless we consider this system as 
imperfect, it Is hardly thinkable that the 51 signs represent "the entire 
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sylbbar)^” (iMa^on), ad may be seen from the following Hat of souiida^ 
for ^vhLch the symbols have been reproduced m Fig. 195, 7. 
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Professor Bro\Mi has already noted that this script is unlike any other 
known writing. The signs arc gcfiemlly geometric and highly 
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re^-imbbace to the thing to which Their name or sound corresponds.” 
For instance, the sign pu ‘'has manifestly originated” in a representation 
of a or pu in the native language■ similarly also a ^“fishbone/* 

Id^ a **bottk/^ ngd, ‘'bamboo/* warr, "canoe,” etc. If this suggestion 
be right, the script would be ratlicr a kind of rebus-writing than a pure 
syllabar}\ 


Origifi 

The above-mentioned suggestion of Professor Macmillan Brown 
Is not in full agreement with another suggestion of his, which is probably 
right. "l*he script i$ now known only to five men on the blet; but it 
is probably a relic of a wide usage in the archipelago. 1‘here is no possibility 
of any one of the five having invented it. . * /* On the other hand, 
I should not assert categorically that "if invenied by them since Eumpeans 
arrived it would have taken the forms either of the European alphabet 
or of the things bought or sold . . the Cherokee syllabar}', the 
Bamun writing, and other scripts prove that Professor Browm’s statement 
is not exact. Indeed, there are a few Woleai signs which do resemble 
I^tin letters, although they generally do not agree phoncdcallyj md 
resembles the Mi ftgd the N, shd is a kind of eijrsL%''c $, hcj and v&a look 
like an X, goo has the shape of a Tt resembles a cursive C, so does 
gdy moa looks like an Ft etc. 

However, Brown's opinion—accepted also by Mason—is probably 
right. "'This Oleai script is maniftstly the product of long ages for the 
use of the organisers of a highly-organised community of considerable 
siise. In other w^ords, it must have belonged to the ruling class of an 
empire of some extent, that needed constant record of the facts of 
intercourse and organiijation.” 

In this case, the origin of the Woleai script is perhaps in some iivay 
connected with the Further Indian branch of scripts* although this 
connection dues not appear evident either from the graphic or from the 
phonetic points of view. There is, however, the possibility of the mixed 
process of invention and borrowing, called *Hdea difFusion**—to which 
reference has been made many times in the present book^—the 
stimulus to invention afforded by the knowledge that a problem has 
been solved^ 

Whatever the solution of the problem may be, it i$ not easy to find 
a suitable place for this script in the history' of w'riting, 
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ITS OFFSHOOTS 


Thu Cheeks 

'I’hc impomiicc of the GrecLa in the hifitorj' of alphal^tlc writing la 
pai^roouni. A El tKu aSphabcts in use in Europe i^tand in clitet::! nr indireci 

rclntluti lo the Eincrtenl Greek. Although tlie Gn;cka did not invent the alphabet^ 
they improved It tci ?uch a degree tkai for three thousand yeona it has furnished a 
tnoat convenient vehicle of expression for the thoughtij and eommuni cation of men 
of al[ races, creeds and Topgui^. 

In the second liatf of the second millennium b.c., a new ethnic clcrncntp 
that we know- now as Greek, emerged into the light of hiatori^ and in the subi^cquent 
Cento lie* nurTunrd OTIC of the greatest civil i7.ation!% ever produced; this became 
the founJation of our western art, philosophy and science. 

Xothing is known about the cradle-land of the composite Greek people. It is 
et^norally accepted that they come from the north and arrived in waves, saveeping 
down upi:»n the older pre-Hellenic civiliitaljon that had nourished in Crete, on the 
.Atfgtan islands and on the Greek mainland (Part I, Chapter HI). Greek tradition 
tells of two rnain waves of invading Greeks. The hrsfe wave, genemtly described 
by tl"K; name "Achffian^" came m the foiirfeemJi and ihirtcvnih centuries a.c. 
as the moiicment of bands who arrived in successive rehi>'s, and gradually estab¬ 
lished thrm^eiveti in many pans of Greece. In the hist decades of the thirteenth 
century’ we lind them attacking EgyTii, Hy rsoo S.c. tbr>’ ivcrc the ruling people 
in Crete and in the chief principiiliEics uf the Peli^ponnesus and they were 
responsible for the sacking of Troy (i b.c.?). 

1 he thirteendi and the Pivelfth ceAiuiies one called the ""heroic this 

being the period of the action of the heroic pocKry. Tti the main the coming of the 
Ackeacis seems to have been a relatively peaceful infiltralioin. Mvcenic, which 
supplanted Cnossua as the chief fcNrus of ,T:gean culture, did not destroy the 
Minr^an culture, although it completely overshadowed it. 

The Second great wave of invading Creeks^ ktiown as the Ilorian invasion, 
brought on Cireece a " dark age/" such as that which came on Europe at the fall 
of the Roman Empire in the wesr, 'rhe Dorian invasion coincided with the end 
t>l the llronze Age and of the Myccnaan civili2dtion—dated about the end of tJic 
(Tivclflh ctmtuHi' B.c.—and with the beginning of the Iron Age, 

The tribal movements caused by ihc Dorian in^'asiuns come to rest about 
Tooq P.C., but the period of disturbance and obscurity' endured for some time. 
It wai the lonians of the ctiaatal cities of Asia MiEiar ivho first kindled the torch 
of Heltenism. 

Out of the troubleil darkness, which shrouded the transition from the Uronzc 
Age and the Alycenuan civiEizaTson to the Iron Age and the early CJreek primitive 
geometric art of the tenth and ninth cemurics b.c.^ there came the wnndetful 
achieveTTicm of the invention of the Greek alphabet. 
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Origin of t ii e G r r f k A l p it a b et 

Greek and Rotnan tniditions attributed the invention of the Greek 
alphabet (and also of the alphabet in general} or the introduction of certain 
ietcei^ to various mythtcal personages such as Pabmedes, Prometheus, 
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Fig. 196 —Ejirly Greek 4 iIphiibetA 

Athei^s (iHTe nsnrh erntun' B.r. ? dud) cenxyrj^ b.c, 3-^, Therup er^lraTh <s) and 

(3)CETiCuries l.C.; 4-j; Crere^ wvcnih tctiTUtt' U.C,; N4ixus. EevEnlh ctrTiluf> ii-C.; 
7-S, Corc^ rn^ t-i^hlh century H.C.i 9^ Dfrotin, eiijhtli-Rcvrnth centuri' U.C. 
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OrphcuSj ^lusaioSp Linos^ Epichiirri^os^ Cccropi^, Simonid<,*ap and 
esptfcially to Cadmos of 'rheb^is. He lived for a long lime in. Phcisnkia 
and on his rcium brought back ihc alphabcip or rather+ according to one 
tradition, introduced i6 letters {1313 6.C., as computed by Eratosthenes), 
Palansedes during the Trojan war (about 1183 B.C.) added the letters 
th, -t, ph and kh, and Simonides the letters long ps^, and long o. The 
letters of the Greek alphabet were called K<nima{i grdvmkita (Herodotus^ 
\\ 59) or else Kadfnoti typoi or Kadm^^if gramfnistn, Herodotus (V’* 58) also 
calls the letters Phomtk/m gmmTUitta. ^I'he same phrase occurs in an 
inscription of Tens dated about 475 BX. (Dittcnberger, Sylhge 
imeripti&num Gnec^rum, 38^ 37; infoitngtion by Dr* !\I, N* Tod), 

Indeed, Greek tradition^ with vety few' exceptions^ takes the view 
that the Greeks learned the art of w riting from the Plicenicians, and the 



<aay^oja 


^ QPsstr^f>\ " 



Fig- 107 —Early Greek insetiptions xvritten from right in kft 

i-6^ In^iTiplions frotn Thci^r 7, lonk VOfivt inBcriplian to Apollo. Inscriptions; 

fr(jm Athcn.R 


opinion now commonly held by all serious scholars is in agroernent with 
that tradition, "["tie main facts, ignored by any theor>' that ivould deny 
The Phernician or, say, Xoith Semilic origin of the Greek alphabet are: 
(i) the shapes of nearly all the early Greek letters and the early Etruscan 
letters (the Etruscan alphabet being a derivation from the Greek) clearly 
recall ihclr Semitic origin; {2) the order of the Greek letters corresponds, 
with a few' understandable exceptions, to the order of the Semitic letters; 
and above all (3) the names of the leitcrs: whereas the Greek names are 
meaningless in Greek, the Semitic names of the letters are, as we have 
already seen, w'ords in the Semitic languages. 

A ver>' difficult problem is that of the date tvhen the Greek alphabet 
came into being. 'Fhere are many conflicdng opinions^ RetAveen the two 
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extreme views, that which assigns the invention of the Greek alphabet to 
the fifteenth centur>' B.C. and that which places it In the seventh or eighth 
century B.C., each century has its own advocates. Until recently, the date 
usually preferred was the ninth century; nowadays either the latter or an 
earlier date, such as the eleventh century, is commonly accepted. 

The best evidence for the earlier origin of the Greek alphabet is 
provided by (i) the earliest Greek inscriptioria, those found on Thera 


1 


a 



4 



Fig. igti 

1-3, Early Ure«k tnsciip- 
tiona in 

style of writing. 

1 liiele from Lmnoa 
(sixth ci?ntur>' 

3, The eatHeftt 
in Girtk lutiguagc 
(sixth-fifth ctutur^* 

Airhoic inscHpEiQn 
Corinth, 4. Euriy 
Greek mscripi; bn wrLtttf n 
froin right to left: Sacred 
law fr«ti Ihc peninsula 
of Magnesia 


and at Athens belonging to the first half of ihe eighth or even 10 the 
late ninth centUT>' KC, (Fig. 196, col. 1-3, imd 197); (2) the Etruscan 
alphabet (jff neJtt Chapter)^ which, as mentioned above, was descended 
from the Greek and was probably already in existence in the eighth or 
ninth century. On the whole^ all the evidence points to the conclusion 
that the alphabet probably taken over by the Greeks from the 
Phoenicians in the eleventh ceiirur>^ B.c* 
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Like; the Semitic alphabetic scripiiSt the earliest Greek script was 
wntten from right lo left (Fig* 197)1 a style which was later superseded 
by the bQUSftTophfdoji direction of writing (Fig. 19S+ 1-3)^ that is, as already 
explained^ aliematcly from right to left and from left to rights as the 
ox draws the plough. In both stylc&p the writing somelirnes began from 
the bottom and w^ent upwards. There are, however^, extant some early 
inscriptions written from left to right (Fig. 19S, 4 and 199). After 
500 D.C. Greek writing invariably proceeded from left to right and from 
top to bottom. 


Changes Inthodl-ceu in the Greek Al euabet 

'I'he letters J, e, A, /, wj, n, h which expressed sounds common 
to the Semitic and Cireek languages, were taken over ivithouE change. 


1 



Fig. 199 

Marly Gtrir^k ixis^riptir^n^ 
w riitL^n fretn k-ft [□ nKhi 



I, InsiCTipikm ffwrrt Aha Hitn- 
bf l (Xuhia) of the abeth 
cijotuf>- n.c. (?> 

3. Fnt^K-fvl t*( nn uTliir cif 
ihc BTchnn 

[htTicphcW of the ramous 
Evrant (at. 50a h.c,) 


Other Semitic letters were adopted for slightly different Greek sounds; 
the letter wwre was adopted to express the (ireck Sgumma, the tefh, which 
represents the hard Semitic was adopted for the Greek th^ the 
vvhich expresses the Semitic emphatic tvas adopted as kappas, 
differentiated from kupptj, B3’ the tifili century B.c. koppt^ had disappeared 
from the eastern alphabets, because the language did not require itn but 
it lingered in the west, and sunlvcd as the numeral 90. 

liic most remarkable adaptations made by the Greeks were: (i) the 
introduction of vowel-represcntaiion (the Semitic alphabet being entirely 
consonantal), or rather the allocation of certain of the twenty-two Semitic 
consoiiants to Greek vowel-sounds; (a) the difTerent arrangement of the 
hissing or sibilant sounds (of which the Semitic alphabet had a great 
variety); {3) the addition of certain letters for the representation of sounds 
not expressed by any of the Semitic letters, such as plr^ ps^ kh and .r. 
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Fiji* 200 

*JTic mAln br^ncht^ of the K:^r]y Greek chjniirtcr compared svith ihc North Semitic 
alphabet tknd the Creek 

t, Xorth Semilk alphabet, a, Eafliegt Greek character (ninth-siath centunea S.C.). 4-5^ 
Eaatem branch (4, fonic; 5, Attic). 7^ Weiterfi branch. Classic C^eek. 10, Names 
of the feEEcrs (in parentheses; mimes of kttets dit^rJed m classic Greek)^ [for vp^iloft 
j« p. 455]. 3* 6 and S, Phonetic ealyea of some letters. 
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l arielies pj Eariy (jmA Aiphabet 

rhe different ways in which these adaptsitiuns were carried our pcniiit 
us to distinguish the two main branches of the early Greek alphabetp 
the eastern and the western (Fig. 200), which again sub-divide, each into 
secondary' branches. But within this general grouping there were many 
local pceuliarities. In praetice many little states had each its outi variant 
and It was long before anything like uniformity^ Wiis introduced. 

The eastern alphabets—of which the most important was the lonie—^ 
included the alphabets of Asia Minor and the adjacent islands, of the 
Cvciades and Attica^ ot Megara^ Corinthp Sicyon and Argos, and of the 
Ionian colonics of Magna Graces a. 1 ‘he early alphabets of the Dorian 
islands of Thera, Melos and Crete constituted a secondary branch of the 
eastern alphabets?!. 

The wcsteni family included the Chalcidian alphabet (of Eubura), 
the alphabets of Bmotia, Phocis, Ltxrri, ^rhessalvp of the Peloponnesus 
eNcept its north-eastern part^ and those of the non-Ionian colonics of 
Magna Gnechi. 

We do nut kntJW w'hcther the two main branches were independent 
or inler-dependent, that is, whether the Greek alphabet u'as first con¬ 
structed in one place or in several. Some scholars consider the tonic 
alphabet as the earliest, others hold that the western forms w'orc earlier 
than the ea=;tern. It h likelvt however, that the early alphabet of the 
Isle of Thera w^ns the prototype of all the Greek alphabets. 

Grffk 

In all Creek alphabet!^ the Sentitic consonants aleph. fie, tcaw, vodh 
and "d-viM w^ere adopted to represent ^tiw^els, Aleph, a smootli breathing 
in the Semitic alphabet, was consistently used as alpha in the Greek 
alphabets for the sound a. A parallel case w'as the Semitic consonant 
yoifljp which came to represent consistently the vowebsound 1 (the con¬ 
sonant V having disappeared from Greek in prehistoric times). He 
became the Greek fpsihn\ it w^as used as short or long e tn those alphabets 
(belonging mainly to the western fLimily) in which the SemiTic heth, a 
guttural, rough breathing sound /i. was adopted to denote the rotigh 
breathing, spirifus asper^ while in other Creek alphabets ic came to 
represent the short e, and hefh the long e. A secondarv^ fonn of tccrw' 
became the digainma (a consonantal akin to English w): this sound was 
given up in some dialects (in Ionic, for instance), in which, therefore, the 
letter not being needed w'as discarded- it sunived in certain dialects till 
it was gradually disconrinijed in classical times, the sign suniving as 
the numeral 6. Another form of the Semitic nvjw w-as taken into use 
as the vowel lipsthn and placed at the end of the Greek alpha bet ^ follow in g 
tali. The Semitic gEjltural consonant 'ayin was taken over, as the Greek 
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omikron^ to represent the voivel o; m some alphabets, however, particularlir 
of the eastern family, it represented only the short vowel, while another 
sign, omegaj probably created from the same omihron, came to represent 
the long open 0, and was placed at the y^rj end of the Greek alphabet. 


Cre^k Sibilattis 

The Greek voiced sibilant, tvas expressed, as already mentioned, 
by the Semitic ^ayhh The Semitic which still e.\isted in the 

*rherdn and the Etruscan alphabets* was retained, as .rr/ with the value 
of in the eastern Ionic alphabet, while the name jamekAj tvhich became 
(perhaps by metathesis from an .Aramaic form, otherwise unknown^ 
siffMta) ^igma, was tran&feircd to the letter derived from the Semitic 
shin. The Greek sound s was represented in the various Greek alphabets 
by symbols derived from two Semitic letters, that is either by signs 
descended from the tsade-^ or by the prototype of the classical sigma 
derived from the Semitic shin-siit-stuL Tsade and saa do not both appear 
together in any Greek alphabets but they do appear in the Etruscan, 
'Fhe letter tsade is found mainly in Crete, Thera and Melos, in Phocis^ 
in the Peloponnesus and in its colonics, 

Adiiitiottiit Consonantal Signs 

The addition of the neiv consonantal signs is likewise remarkable, 
inasmuch as the signs wxre not the same in the various alphabets or had 
a different phonetic value. The ktterpftf, employed to express the unvoiced 
labial aspirate ph, was the earliest in general use; it was placed after the 
jf^xrVoti. 'Phe imvoiced velar aspirate ktt was expressed by the symbol 
X or +r w hich follow ed the phi in the order of the letters of the Greek 
alphabet, but in the western group it was used to express the x-sound. 
'l^he letter psi, employed to denote the combination pSj became later 
standardised for this purpose and constituted the last letter but one of 
the Greek alphabet; this symbol, however, was used in the western 
alphabets to denote the sound kii* 

Beside these general additions, some local alphabets had their own 
additional letters; For instance, the alphabets nf Halicarnassus, Ephesus, 
Teos and Thrace had a T-like sign to express the double s. 

As to the origin of the additional consonantal signs, ilicre are two 
main iheories; according to some scholars they were bnrrotved from other 
scripts, for instance, the Cypriote syllabary or the South Semitic scripts; 
according to other scholars, they are difTcrentiations from other letters, 
the ph being formed from M/t-thefa or from qoph-hippa^ the h/i from 
kaph-kapfm or from tetft-theta, and tlic ps from ph or from •tjoatu-npsilonn 
It is, however, more probable that they tvere artificial creations. 
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Fig. 3 C 1 —Development of the Greek alphabet 

CoL 1^ The eU^^ical C#r«k alphabei. 2-4, Greek uiteial s^rtpt fourth cscnturi' a^d.; 
3, sevettih c-eriiiif>'; 4^ fitnih Geniurs). 5-7, Greek cucsjve $enpi of the second centuiT,' 
p,cr^ (5)- the second century A.D. {6); and the Seventh oenryry(7>. S-IO, Greek mmusoule 
of ihe ninth centur)' A-P, tS); tenth-ekvmth centyriri (h;p>l and twelfth-foytieenth 
ceniotie* (loL Ei-is, Modem current hand (n, cupicals; rj, snutll lerter^L tj, Mudem 
smnll kners in print. 14, Phonetic value of the letters 
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Classkai Gnek Aiphabtt 

Gradually^ the Greek local alphabets approximaicd more and more 
to one anotherK In 403 b.c* the Ionic alphabet of Miletus was oflicially 
adopted at Athens, and later abo in the other states; for instance, about 
370 B.c. In Bccotia, Generally speaking, by the middle of the fourth 
eentun' B.c, all the local alphabets had disappeared in favour of the 
Ionic, which thus became the common, classEcal Greek alphabet of 
twenty-four letters (Fig. 201, coL i). 

The lonians having felt the need of distinguishing short and long 
and having lost the sound /i. used the sign H for long e, and the halves 
of it ( h and H , which through ttie forms >- and became 'and') for 
the rough and smooth breathings, which in tinie lost any distinction 
in pronunciation. However» by adopting this sptem of rough and smooth 
breathing {spiritm asper and spiriUis /fwfV) for the vowel sounds, or, in 
other words, by aspirating them or leaving them una-^piraled, the Greek 
alphabet helped to preserve ilexibility in the Creek speech. *LTie three 
accents, acute, grave and circumflex^ which were rarely employed in 
ancient timest were apparently invented about the middle of the third 
century' B.c* by vVristophanes of Byzantium in order to as^sist students, 
especial IV foreigners, in the correct pronunciation of Greek. *rhese 
accents marked, it is important to remember, musical lone or pitch, 
not stress. 


0 / Writwg 

The subsequent development (Fig. 201) of the Greek characters 
consists essentially In the transformation of the WTSting to make it more 
expeditious. While the classical alphabet was always retained as the 
monumental script and for the capital letters in manuscript, being still 
employed for the capitals in the modem printed Greek alphabet, more 
cursive forms, all of them being developments from the classical alphabet, 
were employed in writing on parchment, papyrus, wax and other soft 
writing materiaU 

Thus from the classical alphabet there sprang the Greek uncial script 
{Fig. 201-203)^ the cursive script, and the minuscale (Fig. 201, 203), 
consciously adapted as a book hand about A.n. Soo, after which uncial 
quickly tvent out of use for books. The cursive scripts developed Into the 
modem Greek minuscule (Fig, 30t, 203)* The capitals of modem Greek 
handwriting are partly borrowed from the Ijatin handwriting. 

Greek Inscripfhns md Mamiscripts 

So manv inscriptions have been di^overed all over the Hellenic %vorId 
that they can scarcely be counted: annals^ codes of hws^ decrees, lists of 
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Figj. 202—'Greek unciitl s^cript: 2 from the fumous Codex Sinaili(us 

f fourth ceniur)^ a,ia) 

Thii tt perhaps the Greek vellym codes cxtHni, In it \v:ks. pu^^hiiKd 

by the orttis^h Museum fniqu the Soviet GovernnienT fur /!lW ,000 
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accounts of moneys expended and received by temples, votive 
offerings, sepidchral inscriptionSr lettering on vascs> on coins, and so forth, 
rhey are of paramount importance for history in all its branches, and thev 
form the subject of a special field of study^ Greek cpigraphv. Greek 
manuscripts, ancient and medifevah numbering many thousands, form 
one of the main bases of modern civilization: Creek paljeographv deals 
with their study and deciphering. 

C 0 N C L LT 3 I o N 

I’he Greek alphabet occupies a unique place in the histoni' of writing. 
It transformed the consonantal Semitic script into a modern alphabetp 
and gave it symnieir>' and art- Through its direct and indirect descendants, 
the Etruscan and Latin alphabets (jee the following Chapters) on the 
one liandp and the Cyrillic alphabet (see below) on the other^ it has become 
the progenitor of all the European ^dphahets. In the course of its long 
hisiorv it prtiduced some other olfslioots, which will be dealt vvitli in 
this chapter* 

B I 0 L 1 O C R .4 P M Y 

■"rht many tens nf Tliuusands of Greek inscnptHuiH are collected in Corput 
Imcripiiomttri Berlin, + vols.p 1825-77, nod in ftrtcripihnn 

Cfff+ar, J^c^l^rL, 14 voIs.k sub-divided into matiy parts, arninjjed geagraphiqjlly. 
Early inserjpcions (prior lt> 403B.C.)arc collected in H.Richk tmeripiionum 

Gr^ftiram AntiTjwitimantrff, etc.^ 3rd ed.p Berlin, ii>07 

Convenient Hilections arc: Ch. Michel, Recucti d'^imttiptwiis grecqunn Hrusselsp 
i^oo (Two supplements w'cre issued in 1912 and 1927) s Hicks jind Hilf Greek 
Htitoriffil [iirfripnom, and c<L, Oxford, 1901: this bonk haii superseded 

by M, N. Tod, A Sehawn of Greek llUiorical imenptiofts, vnL 1 , Oxford, 1933 
(2fid td.p voi. Jl, 1948; Wi Diminbergerp Sy/h^e Imetipthnatri GVcrfdirjjWp 

4 voTs.p 3rd etl., Leipsic, 1^15-1024. 

Photographic facsimiles: O. Kern, hirijipjiones Cratet, Bonn, iQij: 
Watieobach, Strip!tiret Gretree spcdmiiin iu njiwi sdiofarum, 4th ed., Berlin, 1936. 

E. S. Ruben.'i, lifiruJaiitiiH to Orreh Rprj^rapfty, \'ul. I, Cainihrid^c, 1887; 
V'ol. I I, WTtt] E. A. Gardner, The Inscriptwrtf of Atiiea, Can'tbridge, 19O5, 

. 4 , Kirchhnff, Stiitlkn ^nr Gisfhifhfe i^netkiitJ!€fi Alplt^hen, 4th ed.p 
Guetcnjloh, 1887. 

P. G, Kenyun. 7 ^he paiteogropky of Greek Papyri^ Oxford, 1899. 

E. M. Tlionipson, Iiaiidtjr*ok of Greek a/td J^tin Peikrofp'aphyt 3rd cd., LcjcJilun, 
1906, and An fp?/rodjjfJroj| fa Greek smif Latin PaiieograpIiVf Oxford,, 1912. 

Marie Vogel and Gardthausen, Die gri^dmcfien SchrAber des Miitehlreri 
and der Remitsaneef LeSpsie, 1909. 

W Gardthausen, Ursprnn^ und Ertiu-iekeiutig dtr grieekiseh^htAmseken 
Sdiriff, HeidefhcrgK 1909; Griethisthe Paiceograptiie, 2nd ed.^ Leipstc, 1911-^3. 

W, Schubart* Papyri Gracttr Berofinemet^ Bonn, 1911; Eiiffaehmng m die 
Papyrutkundt, Berlin, 1918; Dea Mufk bei den GAedtett nnd Htrmerrh Jnd cd., 
Berlin anti T^ipsic, 19211 G>hrlj/jr/w PsT/ffoj^trp^rV (in Muelter, Htwdbndt der 
Alterttimtnrissensdiaftf \ol. Ih Munich, 1925 j Zeitrtil und Catiungsitd in der grieck. 
Sdirift^ Berlin-Leipsic, 1938 ; DjV Z^apyri ah Zengm anfiker Kidtttr^ lierlin» 1938. 
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H. M, Chadwick, Tht Agr, CambradgeH 1913. 

W. Leaf, Troy^ London, 191st Homtr Hhtory\ London, 1915, 

W. Larftild, Gntthkfhe Epigraphi^ tin Muciter, Handbuch klastkchfn Alter- 
tUMOtdnemihqft, 3rd ed., Vol, I), .Municli, 1914, 

Whibley (edit.), A C&mpamvn to Greek Siudks, Cambridge University Pre^s, 
3fd. ed., 1916; Booh <ind IT^nVi>ir by \L R. Jameip, (pp. 6 q^“6io}; Epigrejphy, by 
by E. S, Robensi aiitl E. A. ClardiiL-r {pp. 687-705); Palacogrraphyp by E, H. 
Minna {pp. 705*7 

F* Hiller von C^a^rtringenp CneAnsehe Epigraphik (in Gercke and Norden^ 
Eitdeiiiitig in die Akirftumtids^enfcliii/t^ \'ol. IK Bt-Tlin^ 1924- 

O. Katdhge grtedfiseher fiandsArriften, Gra^. 1924- 

V. Schotdererp Greek i^nting Types, London^ 1927- 

M. X. Tod, The Progre^i of Greek Epigruptiy^ in ^*Th>: Joi KNAi. or Hellenic 
Studies/^ 1914, I9a9t ^ 93 ^ * 931 i 193 S. I 937 fc etc. 

P, F. de" Cavalieri and J. IJcLmiannp Speeiniiifa eodiami gr^ecuruin Vaikaiforum, 
ind cd,, Bonn, I929r 

J. B. Byr\( The Alphabet (in The Carrthridge Afjnrnt Hkiorj, A'ol. IV, pp, 469- 
471), Cambridge, 1926+ 

F. DcelgtTp Fatsitftiies byaafitimscher Kmsenirktmden^ .Munich, 1931^ 

K- and S. Lake, Mamimefita Pnhevgraphka Vefem. Daud Greek Mimaeule 
Manaieripts to the Vrar Boston. Mass., 1934-194®. 

See also the articles on Alphahet, Itucripfima and Pnifeography in ihe 
Efteyflop^edM Briianrttca and similar works. 


Asianic Alphabets 

In passing to the examination, uf the direct olT^hoots of the Greek 
alphabet, 1 propose In the first place to tleal briefly with a group of interest¬ 
ing alphabets which in one way or another are connected with Greek 
writing, although their origin is still to some exlcnT uncertain. The term 
Asianic, applied to this group, is purely gcographicaU Jind comprised a 
number of alphabets mainly employed by the non-Hellenic peoples of 
western Asia Alinor in the last centuries of the first half, and the first 
centuries of the second half of the first millennium b.c. 'fhe following 
acrip!^ (Fig, 204) bclung to this group: 

Lyeiein Alphabet 

The Lveians wem an aiK'ient people mcnTioncd, as Luka nr Hukjt, in Egv'pttan 
nionumenis of the thirtiwnth ccniun- b.C, I’hc indiKen«uSK term witg Trnmii, 
Trkhmlt, in Gmck Termifm or Tretndm (Htmdoma L 171)' accurding to Cmk 
tradition they mijtrawd from the island nf CpeiL‘. However that irmy be, they were 
» nDn-lndo-Eumpcan people, whossc speech belonged perhaps i& ihc family of 
the South Csucnsian lanj^uaBes. Th^y inhabited the south-westisni part of Aaiu 
Minor, 

About 150 inscriptions (Fig. 205, i) dating from the fifth and fourth 
centuries b.c. and some coins belonging to the same period are extant. 
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204—'I’he AsJiinic scripts Icciinpart^J with the western C jreck nitphahet) 
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The chief inscriptionp on a pillar discovered st XjiitthtjSp is still imdeciphcrtd. 
The other inscript ions j. including a few short Graeco-Lycian bilingual 
documents are of a funerary' nature, ^'he Lycian alphabet (Fig, 504) 


I' e xr.^ 3 en pt,s- 
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is cenainiy of Greek origins hut some other influences may be admitted 
(Fig. 207). 


Alphabet 

The Fhrj'gianSp who in the eighth century' b.c. had the at longest kingdom of 
Asia Minoip fijtuated to the w'est of the river HoivSp were according to Hemdotus 
and Sinibu of Thracian origin. What we know about the Phrt-gtan knj^uingC'^ 
nnd it is very liitJe—^supports thia Greek tradition. 

ANi^/<^A d Atf A d-fdia ^ P © ? P'tCM 
M A C X A 0 * ^ 

Fig. 206—Carian iristiHpfiions 


Not many Phrygian inscriptionSp and those veiy- short, have been 
discovered. Some of them belonging to the seventh-skth centuries b.c. 
are written in an earlier dialect and in an indigenous alphabet of Greek 
origin (Fig, 204). The nen-Phr)'gian inscriptions of the Roman period 
are wTitten in Greek script. 
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P<jrfipft\'fwi Alpitabet 

Pamphylia, situated on ihm -lying caa^r ^af siiuth-wi.-di Asia MiriiOrp btt^^^een 
Lycia and Cific^ia, was inhabited by a miiiuni <3f peopltsj who piL4shcd their way in 
from outsider 

The Pamphylians employed an alphabet (Fig. 204} of Greek origin; 
only one long in£K:nption and some coins arc cx:tant. At a later period 
the Pamphylians used a mixed Greek-Aramaic script. 

Lydian Alphabet 

The dEjre^ of Lydia, occupying; ihe west coast of .-Asia Elinor, betwt^n Mysia 
in the north Lind Curia in eHc souths was the strongest in .Asia Minor after rhe fall 
of the Phrygian kingdom^ particularly during the seventh and slsth cenmries 
Cnxsus, tlic last and most renouviied Lydian king, ^nto the hands of Cyms^ 
king of Penia, in 546 b.c. 
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Fig. 207—Lyciun and Canon sigTi:9 
compared with Cretan signs (0 and 
Cvpnofe sylbhfet (2-3) 
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The Lydians had an ancienr civilizaticin. ’^V’heitEie they may have came eatinoi 
as ytt be dcicrmined. Many mudem scholars have found affinities benvecn the 
Lydians and the Etruscans^ but perhaps the only affinity’ between the Lydian and 
the Etnisean languages is the fact that both of them are more or less still un- 
deciphered. It seems, however^ that Lydian was a non-Indo-European speech, 
although it had some gramniaiical affinities with the Indo-European languages. 

Over 50 Lydiun inscrlptionsi have been discovered; 36 of them have 
been found in the course of the American exca^'ations af 1910-13 at 
Sardes (the indigenous term was Bfart), the ancient capital of Lydia. 
The datable inscriptions belong to the fourth century b.c., but others may 
belong td the hfth century or perhaps earlier. According to Strabo 
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(xiv, 4, 17)* Lydian was spoken for some centuries more. The inscriprions 
are mostly foneraiy. ^Vhat is known of Lydian is based on a long Lydio- 
Aramaic bilingual Jnscriprion belonging to tl^e middle of the fifth century 
or to the beginning or the middle of the fourth century B,c* Another 
Lydio“Aramaic inscription has been discovered in 19^1 in Falaka 
(Kaystros Valley). There are also two short Lydio-Greek bilingual 
inscriptions^ 

'I'he Lydian alphabet (Fig. 204) contained 26 letters. It w as an oJfshoot 
of the Greeks but there were additional symbols, partly of uncertain 
{probably local) origin, for Lydian sounds—some arc still uncertain— 
which did not exist in Greek. It is interesting to find in the l.ydian 
alphabet as the sign for / a letter shaped like the modem numeral Sp 
which appears also in the Etruscan alphabet. Lydian was written usually 
from right to lefi. 

CtfrtViw Stripi 

The hisEone^l Curia was situated Qn the WMt coast of Aula Minor to the 
souih of Lydia stncl to the east of Lyeia^ hut the Carian^ vt ere beliEved by the 
HJicknis to fciavfi occupied at one lime niwny of the Aegean ialiinds and even the 
fmin(iiiid of Greece itself^ 

little is known ubout their ethnic and linguistic afbniues, btii it seems 
that the Gr^ek tradition was rinhi in considcnni^ them as Immij^frnnCi fruni the 
,Tigean Islands. Their lanj^uagc wiis eertniinly a non-Indo-European speech p 
It seems to have had some attinities with Lycian. Qn the other hnmh it is prnbahle 
that they w ere a miKed people * they were also called^ i^t at least a pnirc of t hciti, 
LelegeSp and a section of them cEilled Cauni had a paruifijJar dialect. 

There are abouE So short Carian inscriptions extant—the earliest 
belonging to the middle of the seventh century B.C., and consisting in great 
part of names of Carian nicrccmries scratched upon Hgj-ptian monuments 
on the banks of the Upper Nile. There are abo three Egyptian-Canan 
bilingual inscriptions. The Carian script (Fig, 204-206) seems to have 
been based on the Greek alphabet, but some of its signs were apparently 
syllabic and borrow'cd from the Cretan and Cypriote scripts {Fig. 207); 
it contained also other eletnenis of unknown, probably local, origin. 

C 0 N C L U S t 0 N 

Summarizing this short section on the Asianic scriptsp wc deduce 
that the first three alphabets (Lycian, Phrygian and Pamphylian) were 
directly dependent on the Greeks w^hik the two last were in part—-the 
Lvdian more so and the Carian lea?i—conneeted with the Greek alphabet. 
The marvellous adaptations to the various languages point to initiative 
and ingenuity. We do not know whether there w'ere other Asian ic scripts. 
Some scholars mention a Mysian, a Cilician and a Cappadocian alphabetp 
but no sufficient evidence is nvailable. Some inscriptions extant are w ritten 
in mixed scriptsp others in scripts not yet deciphered. 
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A. Hr H^aycc, 7'//^ Cariuti L<mgii£ig€ mid Imrripiif/tii, '"I'RA^ilSACT. SiiC, RlDL- 
Auchaeol,,” 1S85: T}i£ Ltiftguagfs vfA^<i Mirnr, Anatoli ax pre.sf_xted 

TO Sir \\\ M. R-VM^Vp'^ 1923 j Tire DEcsPHEft^tEXT of tiIe L’^tsiax Language, 
'^American Jolkn. of Phii.ologv/^ 1925 ; ThtNi^v Xto-P^trygism Tt^xts^ "Joltin. 
OF H tt I ^?N Tf- SrcuiESp^' i 

P. Kret3i;hn^i.T, Einhii^ in die Gesch. dfr griechhchen ^praAier Cictttingcn, 1S96, 

K. Bur&schp Atn Lyditfi\ Lcipsic, 1S9H- 
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Phildl. Soc.p'" 19131 The Lydian Latigtmge^ “Anatolias Sti'UIES etc,," 1923, 

J. ^undwallr Zn den kariseheu ImrJirl/tent etc., '“KlrlO," 1915^ 

Lydian Imirriplhni ("Surdis," VoL VI )p Part T (by E. rJltniwnn) anti Vdvt H 
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W. AI . Ciildcr and others, foimmenia Asiti -\Iinorls aniiifita p Mjincheatt: r, 1 . 
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W. Bran denote tn, Karrsehe Sprnehtf and Kleinatiathehe (..Vi^rurfrr^j , in 
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Kr Rittel. Kieinoilatltclie Siudien, fstanbiuih 1942. 

Coptic Alphabet 

(Fig. 208-209) 

'llicrc ope other dOrt-Ekiri^pcan deSLcpdatit of the Cireek alphnbctp and 
chat the only one in Atricii, the Cuptit frcrlpt (Fig. 308-9I* 'I’hc tcmi ^‘Capf' (ffoin 
Arabic yw/si, qibf^ u cumaptinn fmm Greek AigypUos-gy'pfiot) is edeployed 

powadatifi to ipdicate the indigenous populatii.m of EfO'Ph who after the Arahiu 
cpoquesc of that country', in A,P. 641, inaintafned their Christian monophyTiite 
faithp the ■'Coptic" reJigion. and continued to use the "Coptic'* speech (that is the 
bsi f^tage of the Ki^^ptian language) as their spoken and vvriiten lank^^age until 
the thirteenth century a.d. (although it was stdl emplovcJ, but verv rarely, until 
the scvcnteenib century)p and later as the liturgical language of the Coptic Churchp 
when Arabic had been adopted as the speech of e\'eryday life. Spoken Coptic, 
caltcd novv ZemyalK has surv ived in Christian villages of Upper Eity pt; the csistence 
of a living Coptic speech waa unknown until the CEOch schcjlar \V, \'yGichl 
desenbed it in 1936, 

The Coptic document;? and inscriptions may be attributed to the second 
or third centuries A.D..p but the earliest manuscripts wLich can be definitely 
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dated belong to the fifth centur)" a,d, 'Fhere were five main Coptic dialects, 
the more imponant of them being the Sa'idic or Sahidic dialect of southern 
or Upper Eg>'pi, around the old Egyptian capital Thebes (now Luxor); 
and the Bohairic dialect of Lower Egypt; this latter (since Alexandria 
was the seat of the Coptic Patriarch) became the Coptic liturgical language, 
and ultimately drove out the other dialects* 

Coptic was essentially the non-cultivaied speech of Egj'ptp for ihe Eif^^piian 
““aristocracy'" was thoroughly Hclknized. 

The early Egyptian Christiani come from the lower claji^cs and it was only 
after the fourth century that Christianity^ became more firmly established^ and 
civilisation passed gjiitlually into the hands of the Christian Egyptian^; c%'cn then 
pagan culture did noc disappear until towards the eisd of tlie hfih centll^>^ As 
Coptic was mainly rhe speech of rum! disiTicis, it was able more easily to eun ivc 
the Arab conqjcsL 

Coptic has a admixture of Greek elements^ especially in all that belongs 

to Christisin d£K:trine+ life and worship. 

The Coptic alphabet (Fig. 20S, i) consisted of thirty-two letters, 
twenty-five borrowed from the Greelc uncial script» and seven taken 
over from a more cursive ^'ariety' of the demotic script (w Fart I, Chapter 
If) to express sounds which did not exist in Greek. ITie devebpmenc of 
the Coptic script tvas of caun^^ entirely independent of the Greek. 
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\W KoinniLTer^ A Coptic BibiiDfp^apfi)\ "Traditio," New Yo^k^ 1944. 

Nttbiiin Chant^tet 

I'he ancient Nubians^ occupyitig the lerriton,- south of Eg>'pt, adopted 
the Coptic script, but in adapting it to their own language they were 
compelled to borrow from the Cumire Meroitic writing {m p. i89fp) three 
signs for sounds which could not bo espressed by Coptic letters, l^'he 
extant fragments of Christian Nubian manuscripts belong to the tenth- 
eleventh century a*o,; some are in the British Museump others in Berlin, 

IIIII L 11 > G R A P H Y 

iind Sch^ftTp Dtc rntfn Bnifiiftnf^kc riinskkitcr £j/r*'rrt/Mr in 

TTtfhiifhfT Sproc/iF^ ITztilSGSH. DEH pREL'SS, AKAII. Utrft WtUSENSCN.,'^ Berlin, 

1906; Dk otimibiiciien chniiikhcft flitirtischriftrii iier K* Bthiiothtk Bcr/in^ 
the journul, 1907, 

K. A. liiidfitj 7 r.v/j rc/ofing to S. Mftio of E^ypt, ete,, 1909. 

t. LI. CpHl^kli, 7 kt Auhfuij Ttxt% of ihr Ghrisffan Pn-imij, iterhn, 191a^ 
C'hFiUtttn LyottiWfits from iVuija, l,ondon, 19aft, 

E. ZyhIarK, Grnttdt^utgc tier nnhkdifn Grtimtmttik kti cltristfitfieu P'radmittA^ 
tiiier^ I^ppsic, 1928; Xtue- Spjufhdmhnfthr ties AlifinhkchtH^ ".Sti'uies s^rescxteo 
ro E. 14 - GitifnTH," Londun, 1935, 

c:. fittin JndT, Xtdttftu dk^Yohier, etc,, “Stl'OIFS i■Hti]SE^^TH:>'* etc,, Lniuloilp 1932* 
U. Monncrict cie Ell^irdp Eioriti Mh Aiihia rristiuna^ Rome, 19^8, 


Messapian Alphabet 

(Figp 210 and 226) 

Apart from the Etmscan {set! next Chapter), the M^sapic or Messapian 
was the earliest European offshoot of the Greek alphabet. 

The Mei^iiapii (Xksmpiot in Herddoiofi, vii, 170) wtre an ancient tribe who 
inhabited in pnr-K«5man times the S^mih ttaiinn reffion carrcspoiidinff raughly 
to the present Apulia, that is the "'heer' of Italy. ALTordinii to tmdiiiqn, conlinnrd 
by the nan^en of places and irihes am\ other sources, they immigrated from the 
opposite shtue of the Adriadc .Sea, thut is from the Illyrian coast. They spem, 
indeed!, to have belonged to the tllvTian linguittie family and to hove been related 
to the Picent and the Veneti (see next Cliapier), 

About 200 Messapic inscriptions have come to light. They arc mainly 
fragmentar)' or veii^ short. A few' only can tain more than one line; the 
longest of them, discovered at Brindisi, conudns 15 lines, and belongn 
lo the third centurj' bx+ The majoritT.' of the inscriptions belong to the 
second century- B.c,, but a few may be dated in the fir^t ccntiir>' n.c., while 
some are earlier than the fourth century a,c., and one is even attributed 
by some scholars to the eighth centurt- e.c. The inscriptions fall into two 
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groups; the southern group consists of pure Messapian documents found 
in the modem provinces of LeceCj Taranto and Brindisi, liCSS homo¬ 
geneous and not purely Mcssapian is ihe northern group, consisting of 
inscriptions discovered in the territory to the north as far as l^ucera in 
ilie province of Foggia and attributed to titixed Messapian-Aputian tribes. 
While there no doubt that the Messapian alphabet (Pig. 226) was 
of Greek origin, there is some disagreement regarding the Greek %'ariety 
from which it descended. According to some scholars, it was borrowed 
from the Tarentine alphabet (Tarentum^ the modern 'faranto, wa$ perhaps 
the earliest Greek colony in Magna Grarcia), belonging to the Ionic branch 



i-iy. 310—Messapian inscriptions 


of the eastern Greek groups^ as is shown by the shape of the letters kh 
and ps (which are amongst the main criteria for the classification of the 
Greek alphabets). According to other scholars^ however, the Messapian 
alphabet was connected with that of Locri; and Rhys Carpenter suggests 
("American Journal of ARciiiEOLOGv” 19451 pp- 455-^) ^hat the 
Epizephvrian Locri, an important Greek colony in Messapian territory", and 
Syracuse, the great ancient Corinthian colony in Sicily, which transmitted 
its alphabet to other neighbouring Greek colonies, both derived their 
alphabets from the OKolian Locrians, These in their turn had probably 
borrowed their script from "that nearby cenlrc of enlightenment, Delphi,' 
The solution of the problem is not especially the exact 

phonetic value of some MessapLan letters is still uncertain. 

BIBLIOGRAPH V 

Mm^iuJli and Castmmi?diRfi,^i> iuri^o/u mesutpiche raccoiu, l^cce, 1871+ 
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urn MessapUartitny ‘itiVfsTA lNDO-tJftEco-irAi_icA/^ V'l, 1922 onwards. 

P. Krclschmcr, in *'GLOtTAp"‘ 30 (iiMi). pp iGl 
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Gothic Alphabet 

(Fig, zu) 

(This IS quite different from the "Gothic script/' a variety of the Latin 
alphabet; see below.) 

The Go[Lis> or rather I'isigoths, or Western Goths, were a Teutonic people 
who played an important part in the European histor}' of the fourth and £fth 
centuries a.d. In the fourth centurj" they lived in w'hat is now Bulgiiria. 
They w’cre the ficiit Teutonic people to be converted to Christianityi 

The Gothic bishop Wulhla (or Ulhlos), w'ho lived in the fourth century' and 
died In 3S1 or 3S3, translated the Bible into Gothic, “with the cicecption of the 
E^Fuks of Kings which he omitted, because they arc u mere narrative of military 
exploits and the Gothic tribes tvere cHperially fond of war," Of Wuliita's trans- 
lation some fragments are ex'tant in manuscripES of the hfth and ^ix:Th centuries, 
the most important being the CodfJt (Fig+ z sind 3)^ pre-stned at 

Uppsala in Sweden (1861 pages, w^rltten in silver and gfold oti purp leered parchment). 
They preserve w'hat ia by several ceniurie^ ihc oldeai specimen of Teiiiuiiic apeech. 
However, this early Gothic civili^tion with its distinctive language sind script 
had not the slightest influence on the subsequent Germanic culture. 

Wullila employed an alphabet—generally known as Gothic, or !\lct;so- 
Gothic—invented by himself, tvhich consisted of ttventy^seven letiers 
(Fig, 1+1) s some nineiicen or tiventy signs were taken over from the Greek 
uncial script, some five or six (modified in part) from die Latin alphabet, 
and perhaps two letters seem either to have been iKirrawed from the 
Runes {see Appendix to the next Chapter) or freely invented. 

Although the greater part of the (^oihtc symbols are identical in form 
ami phonetic value tvith the Greek uncial letters or wnth the Latin 
characters, there are, as stated, some which are dilTerent eidier 111 shape 
or in phonetic value, but it is not easy to determine their origin- It is 
obviously not always possible 10 know ever)'thing behind the achievements 
of great men like Wulfib. 

I'here was also a Gothic cursive script for ei ery^day use, as h sho%vn by 
a document in the National Library of Naples and by an alphabet w^ritten 
on a manuscript in the Vienna National Ltbrarj% 

in BLTQGR APH Y 

L. Die sotiithe ^praeJit, Berlin, iflbo- 

\V. Luft, Stiidien :zn dert gerffuviischeii Alphabeten^ GucteTskih, 

C. C. Lhlenbeck, Kitrsgefasstet etymohgisehes IV^rlerbueh der gaiisthen 
Spr/telft, and ed., xAmatcTilam, ^900; Bctm^rkuiigen gofhrhefi Wortsehat^, 
Msllc, 1005. 

E. 11. Mcnsel. in ^'MoDEns Pmix)LOiiV/" 1504. 

j. Wright, GrUrnmaT q/ fhe Oothk Language, Cbeford, 1910. 

O. von Fricscm, in J+ Ifpnps, Realkxikmt der ga-nmrnsirhen AitErtunjihinde^ 11, 
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t. The Gothic alphabet, z. Page from the Cof/^ar 3,Tht /'uf^rnoj/^r according 

to the biiTlr Codex 
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*013-1915: Om Codrx ArnsenicNf, Uppiflla, 1328; nrnl A. Urap^, ImTinluahn 10 
Codtx Ars^ftt^us Upmiieinis (A facsimik rcpTOducdun), Uppsalo, ic^zS. 

W. StreitberSt Di^ golisthe itibcl eic.^ ind cd., HtidclberTr, 

V. L. Sromni aiid M. Heyntfj Ulfifus cdtr ^rV um trhalu^uen DtnkmtTkr der 
g'?tisdieit Sprai-hff 14th ^^d.^ Fudcrborn^ 

AL II, Jctlmckr GfsMAttf der Spr^iAi^y H^crlin imd Li^jp^jc, irjzG, 

E+ Kkckcri, flaftdbucfi tier verg/fiehftfdat gai{st:^ieri Griimiitutik, Munkh, 
zgzS. 

E. Hermsmn^ m ^'NACiimcHTESi df-R Geseli^^haft zi: GifttixceSh 1930. 


Early Slavonic Alphabets 
(Fig. 

Much more important than the preceding alplialicts. were the two 
early Slavonic alphabet?, the Cyrillic md the Glagolitic. 

Thft name ''Old Slavonic^' ia upplied |e the llicrar>' Ismguagt ^vhieh was 
cinployed by the brothers Si. Cynl (cht ecclc^iasttcal nume of Constantine, the 
more leamcd and literary' of the nvo brothers), b. fa. 816^ d. K69, und St, Meiboditis 
b. ra. S15, d. 885, and their disciples. 'Fhe brothers were Greeks fresm Salonic^] 
and they became the Apostles of the Sourhem Slav's, whom they converted to 
Chriatianity-, Other terms are also used to denote the knsfuagu; it is Imoun as 
Old Church Slavonic or Old BuEgarjiii:i or J'annonhiit Slavonic, and In the 
indigenous doenments of the ninth-tendi centuries a.u, simply ng slovemkij 
;tf;y/fu, the ''Shivcne"' nr Slavonic Iflnguage, but none nf these ii:rnis Is exact; 
they indicate either too much or too little. I'hus *'01d SEavonic" would incliidJ 
also tEit Ollier liinipjiigcs spoken by Slavonic peupEes in ancient timei; '‘Ecclesiastical 
Slavonic,” or ‘Old Church Slaionic.” w'ould not include profane literaiure and 
vulgar speech: '‘Paimonism Slavonic" would he tTK5 restricted in plaLc^and "Old 
Uuljrarian** would tndicsiie riQt a Slavonic speech, but a Turkic JaiiRUaHc. since the 
early Bulgarians were a 'Eurk? tribe w ho at the end of the seventh century a.u. 
iitiinigrated into the Slavunic country called nowadays HuEgaria. At the same time 
each rerm describes to a terrain C3rtent the language in question, which was ihc 
speech of early Slavonic peoples. Jiving approximately near Satoniea, in Macedonia, 
and the ncighbtjurinK rctfrons; the language, while h provided a liturgical vehicle 
for the early Slavonic Church, yci belonged to ihc group which nowadays Includes 
the Bulgtirian language. It is now a dead language, except as Atill read in the 
churches. 

The earliest old Slavonic doctiments (J’ik. 215) belong to the end of the 
tenth and to the eleventh centuries a*ii. Fhere is a funerary inscription 
993< other early documents are religious manuscripts. 

1 two ^alphabets, the Cyrillic and the Glagolitic, enaploved for the 
early Slavonic language, differed widely in the form of their letters and 
in the hisiort- of their development, and partly also in the number of the 
tetters, but they were alike in representing adequately the many sounds 
nf the Slavonic language and were richer than any other European alphabet. 
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Fiff- 212—Tht Ear] If Slavonif^ alphabets ( 1 ) 
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Fig, 3t3—^Thc Early Skvoniu alphabets (Tl) 
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Cynllic Atphabet 

ITiis con&btf^d of 43 Ictts^rs (Fig. 212-^18) which are simpler than 
the Glagolitic signs. There is no doubt that the Greek uncial alphabet 
of the ninth century A.D. is the prototype of the Cyrillic; the greater number 
of the letters are identical in form and in the phone tic and numErieal 
values. The order of the Cyrillic letters is a little different and some letters 


A £ & M iimc^nptT TT"ffy ^ C * tj W-? ui 

fcl'fK rt HI Mi fllTiTiTiilj 
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T'kS: fill 

ta: 4'' kVamv -f-iip, miT npi 

6 

Fifi^ Si 4 

I-S+ Vadetifft of ffurly CytiSlic nlphtibcti^. 6, Rouminisji in Cyrillic character 


have rmmed their numerical value only. The richness of J^lavonic sounds, 
however, involved the addition of many signs to represent sounds not 
existent in the Greek speech, for which the Greek naturally had no letters. 
The origins of these aditional signs are in some instances apparcntlv 
clear, in others uncertain. Some letters indeed, for instance the Cyrillic 
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b and sh, were probably modifications of other Greek letters, the nasal 
vowel-sounds a and e ivere perhaps formed from the letter tf. Some 
other Cyrillic letters, mostly it appears subsequent developments,” 
as Sir Ellis Minns has rightly suggested, arc simple ligatures and 
combinations; placed either in the logical order of the alphabet (for instance 
the combination of jA and i; or formed by the ligature of e and 11) or 


yp-("Jt*rH/*^*,, Y A* 4• ap 

1 

( r ^^ ^ C? J|o 


f 


3 


Ftg. it6—Specimens of CyrllLic cursive writirtg 

Crj7>tic EuinotadcMi in n muiUAcHpi of the sbctccntti century A.n. a* Cm^U^e w^EiEin^, 
1555+ 3» Cursive vflrierj^ of 156^. 4, Manuscript^ 1668 


towards the end of the alphabet, where >vi, yt, ^vu, are combiiiaiions 

of a short y with the vowel-signs a, o, and so forth. Some Cyrillic letters, 
on the other hand, appear to have been arbitrary inventions. 

The Cyrillic alphabet developed, with slight modifications, in course 
of lime into the national scripts of the Sb'i'onie peoples who accepted 
their religion from Byzantium, that is the Bulgarians, the Russians, the 
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Serbs and the Ukrainians, h had been also adopted, hut latef discon¬ 
tinued ^ for the Roumanian language (Fig, 214, 6)t and through the Russian 
script by many other peoples {see below)^ such as the Zyryans or Syryans 
(now called (vomi), a people of Russia, numbering about 250,000, 

and speaking a Finno-Ugrian language; the Voliaks, a related people 
numbering about 3:751000, and living in the Vyatka region ; the IMordva 
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(al3€ called Mordvinians or Mordvins), numerically the most imporunt 
Finno-Ugrian people of Soviet Russia, who Ijve in the middle Volga 
provinces and the neighbouring districts to the south and east ; the Voguls 
in the Ural mountains; the Chuvash, an important tribe speaking 
a Turkic Lmguagep with strong Finno-Ugrian influences, who live mainly 
in the area lying between the right bank of the Sura and the Volga; they 
constitute an autonomous republic in the U,S-S,R.; and the Osctca^ 
numbering about 150,000 people, in the central Caucasus, north of 
Tiflis; they speak an Iranian language and are descendants of the ancient 
Sarmatians and Alani; they employ also the Roman character. 

On Xhii whole, it may be said wich regard to ibe s^iripts of the Siovoaic peoples 
that (as in the case of the Arabic alphabet and of other oflshooia of ihe Aramaic 
alphabet, p. 269., atlj, eic.) ihc alphabet;; foIEowed reliKiun. Indeed, while 
I he Russians j Ukrainians, Uulgarians and Serbs aecepTcd ihe Cyrillic alphabet 
with ibe Greek prthodoi retij^ion, Roman Christianity bmui^ht with it the use 
of the Latin alphabet to the Slovenes, Croats, Czechs, Slovaks^ Pales, Wends and 
t.usatians, the moat infereating case heioK ^bai of Serhian-Croaiian, which in 
practict: is a Single speech^ although it is written dlflerently by the Orthodox 
Serbs and the Cadiolie Croats. The line of demarcation bctw'Mn the Eastern 
Church and the Western Church runs, thua^ ri^hi through the Slavonic peoples’ 
and* generally speaking, wherever the Church is Catholic, there the Roman 
alphabet is used (with the insiEnific=*nt exception of the Croatian Glagolitie seripl): 
where the Church is orthodax, there the Cyrillic alphabet is usctl. 


AdtjpfhH of the Cynlik Afphabei for, 
iiftii its Ad^Jptution to. Other L^rngnagen 

The adoption of the Cyrillic alphabet for, and its adaptation to, 
numerous non-Indo-European languages, belonging mainly to the 
Finno-irgrian family or to the Turkic group of languages, constitute 
a story' in ibemselves+ and cannot be dealt with extensively in the present 
book. Indeed, each new' script otFers new problems, and there are too 
many new scripu^ w'hereas the space at my disposal is much too narrow. 
See also p* 485; for the Cyrillic scripts employed for ''rurkic or Turkish 
forms of speech see p, 567 f. 

Here nne of the Cyrillic varieties employed for an Iranian 
language may be mentioned, that of the Osetes* I'his language ^vas first 
reduced to writing towards the close of the eighteenth century, when 
the Cyrillic Russian alphabet was employed with the addiiton of several 
letters to express sounds foreign to the Russian language. In the course 
of time many Latin letters w'ere adopted, and nowadays the Roman 
characters are mainly used. 

The Cyrillic Osetc alphabet consists of thirty-six leiters, including the 
following additions: the letter df, to reprcsuni the short a; a modification 
of the Latin h, to represent the /i, and another modification of the $ame 
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to express ^ iwund similar to the Scottish r/i; the q to represent a back 
palatal sound similar to the Semitic ^/; a combination of the letters 

and i-j, to repre^sent the sounds or ds, and d^h or dsh. r^^pcciively. 
Other new letters have been created by the addition of diacritical marks 
inserted abo%'e the following letters w (w — w)f k, p, t (by the addition 
of the acute accent, the gnttural endings are expressed), t {for the sound 
c’) and cA (for a hard cA). 

Reform of Russian Orthography 

The Slavonic alphabets arc amongst the most complete systems of 
writing; they contain, however, too many letters, some of which have 
become redundant. 'I'he need for a refarm of the Russian alphabet^ 
therefore, was felt bug before the Re volution, and many learned academies 
and scientific institutions sponsored the various changes, which tvere 
introduced under the Kerenski regime (Collection of Laws and Decrees^ 
No, 74, of October 17th, 191S). Some letters have been dropped and 
replaced bv others representing similar sounds; so, for instance, the letter 
ye is replaced now by c, the letter 0 by / the sound / is exp^ed only 
by one letter. Of the Vivo mute letters of Fig. 2iS, the first indicating 
the preceding consonant is hard, and the other indicating that the preceding 
consonant is soft, the former b dropped at die end of words and part of 
compound words, but is retajned in the middle of words as a sign of 
division. 


Bukvit^a 

Catholic Slavs of Dalmatia and Bosnia employed for some time the 
alphabet termed Sukz'itsoi it was the Cyrillic alphabet slightly modified, 
with some influences of the Glagolitic script. 


Ghgofitic Alphabet 

“Glagolitic” (in Slavonic, glagoHtsa^ front glagot, “word,“ 
a frequent term in early Slavonic documenis, but of uncertain connection 
with ihc origin of the name of the script), consisted of forty Icttem (Figp 
212-213)* From the external angle, that is considering the shapes of the 
single letters, the ClagoHiic alphabet is unlike any known Greek variety: 
the general impression recalls the aspect of the Fthiopic letters. The 
Glagolitic characters are singularly stylized, geometric and symmetrical 
with their little quadrangles, triangles and circles with appendages; 
there are no ligatures. From the angle of the phonetic value of the letters, 
as a system of writing, the Glagolitic is, as Professor Minns points out, 
nearly identical with the Cyrillic alphabet. 
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We can distinguish two main types of Glagolitic script, (i) the earlier 
tvpe, termed also the Bylj^rian Glagotitsa, employed until the end of the 
twelfth centurv'^ with more rounded letters (Fig. 212-213); (^) tnorc 

recent type^ termed the Croatian Glagolitsij a more stylized form of writing 
(Fig, 212-213)^ which developed in the fourteentli century' (its development 
was parallel to that of the Latin alphabet from the *‘Homan" to the 
*'Got hie” form)T maintaining ever since neaTly the same form. 

The Glagolitic script has a curious histor)', connected especially with 
the religious history of the Sbvgnic peoples of the western Balkan 
Peninsula. In the second half of the ninth centurjs it was introduced in 
the Moravian kingdom together with the Slavonic liturg>% but it soon 
disappeared^ the Slavonic liturgy having been banned by the Popes, 
[t was accepted together with the Sla%'onic liturgy^ in Bulgaria and in 
Croatia, when it spread along tlie Dalmatian coast southwards into 
Montenegro and westw'ards into Istria, While amongst the orthodox 
Slavonic peoples the Glagolitic script soon disappeared because of the 
victory' of the Cyrillic, it continued to l>e employed amongst the Catholics 
of the western Balkan Peninsula together with the Slavonic liturgy* 
notwithstanding the opposition of the higher Catholic authorities, until 
it succeeded finally in obtaining the special licence of the Pope, It is still 
employed In the Slavonic liturgy^ amongst some Dalmatian and 
Montenegrin communities, who are the only Roman Catholics to use 
the Slavonic Iitu^gy^ 

GLagolittc had a short doutishing period in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, when it was employed for translations from Latin 
and Italian, and even for original literan-' works as well as for missionary 
propaganda of the German protestants amon^t the southern Slavonic 
peoples. Glagolitic printing presses existed then in \"enice, Fiume, Rome, 
Tuebingen, Siena, and other places. The earliest preserv'ed Glagolitic 
secular document dates from 1309; there are various Glagolitic chronicles 
extant, belonging mainly to the sixteenth century'. 


Ofigm of Cvr///fc and Glaj^otitic Alphahets 

The origin of the two scripts is still uncertain; there is no doubt, 
however, that the Cyrillic alphabet was based, as already mentioned, 
on the Greek uncial script of the ninth century', and that the Glagolitic 
alpliabet was in some way connected tvlth the Cyrillic. According to 
Slavonic chronicles of the ninth century, the pagan Slavs made diviaaticuis 
by means of scratches and noichea. Then, on becoming Christians, they 
employed for their Slavonic tongue Greek and Latin letters, without 
any proper rules^ alihough they could not write w'ords such as Mvotj 
zetoy ^ and so forth. ^^But then God^ loving the human race, had 

pity on the Slavs and sent them St. Constantine^ the philosopher, called 
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Cyril, a just and true marit who made for them an alpha bet of thi rev- 
eight letters, of vvhich some were after the Greek style, and some after 
the Slavonic tong\ie,*^ 

The early tnidition, however, in attributing to Cyril the invention of 
an early Slavonic writings does not indicate whether it was the Cyrillic or 
the Glagolitic* The term given to one of the two scripts, would 

solve at least the problem of the Cyrillic, but it cannot be excluded 
that the attribvition of the latter script to Cyril was made at a later period, 
after the Glagolitic was discontinued^ and Cyrillic liecame the only 
writing employed for the Slavonic orthodox liturg]i^ 

Modem theories, while agreeing that the Cyrillic alphabet was based 
on the Greek (Fig* have suggested different origins for the 

Glagolitic^ Various scripts have been successively propounded as its 
prototype^ among dictn some various eastern alphabets, for instance 
Hebrew, Pheenician, Samaritan,^ Ethiopic^ Armenian or Georgian, or 
western scripts, such as an indigenous Albanian alphabet; and more 
particularly the Greek cursive hand —according to the opinions of 1'aylor 
and Jagic—or a Latin cursive—according to Wessely— or else an early 
Slavonic nmic script. According to the most common tlieory, Cyril 
invented the Glagolitic alphabet on the basis of a Greek cursive script 
in use in the ninth-tenth centuries a.d., while the "Cyrillic"" aJphabeE 
was created later. 

According to G. V"emadsky, "'Constantine did not invent the Gla¬ 
golitic alphabet, consequently the alpliabet kp invented must have been 
the Cyrillic." "It may be argued that, while inventing the Cyrillic for 
general use, Constantine kept using the Glagolitic as a kind of cryptic 
script for confidential messages, Initiating into its use only the most 
trustworthy of his disciples, [..ater, after Constantine"s death, secrecy 
may have lilted and the Glagolitic may have been vised together with the 
Cyrillic or, in some regions, even preferred to it.*^ On the w hole, Vernadsky 
prefers to accept, “with certain reser^^ations and to a certain extent,” 
N- K. Nikolsky's theory' that the "Russian characters” mentioned in 
Constantine's Lift as pre-existing to the script invented by St, Cyril, 
were the Glagolitic characters. On the other hand, he does not exclude 
the following p^ibiliiy- “It may be argued that Constantine did not 
accept the ‘Russian characters' as he found them but revised and adapted 
them more closely to the needs of the Slavic language." “Such revision 
and adaptation may have been called his invention. In such a case. 
Constantine may still be considered the inventor of the Glagolitic alphabet, 
which would refer the invention of the Cyrillic 10 Methodius* disciples." 

As to the origin of the letters, in Vernadsky"s view, “a certain similarity 
between the Armenian and Georgian alphabets on the one hand and the 
Glagolitic alphabet on the other cannot be denied/' {See also _M* Gaster, 
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fichtsier Letfures m Grtenij-Shu^mi: Lileratare, London, 1887): such 
similarity, hou-cvcrt is categorically dented by Sir Ellis Minns. 

Professor (nou- Sir) Ellis H. Minns is opposed to this cheon . He 
holds the opinion that Constantine invented both, the Glagolitic and 
Cyrillic alpfiabets; he rightly points out {Saint Cyui Really KneiD Hebraic, 
in "Melaxges fublies ex L'liONNEua de M. Paul Bover/' Paris, 1925) 
that two men setting out to reduce the multitudinous sounds of 
Slavonic to writing would have hit on systems so nearly identical in every- 
thing but the shapes of the letters and the numerical values" ^ and that 
"The general impression of Glagolitic ia singularly unlike any sort of 
cursive Greek.” Alter having proved that Cyril took over from the Hebrew 
alphabet t^vo letters {tsade and j/nri) and transformed them into three 
Slavonic letters adopting them for both alphabets, the Cyril lie and 
the Glagolitic, for the sounds ts, tch, and j/t, which do nnt exist in Greek, 
and for which therefore the Greek alphabet had no letters, he decides 
"to regard both alphabets as the conscious creations of the same mind*” 
"Cyril first made Cyrillic, using the natural basis of uncial Greek as 
Llescribed above and intending his creation for the benefit of Slavs about 
Salonica. Afterwards when sent on a mission into a land where Greek 
influence was struggling with l.atin he transformed the Greek letters 
to make ihcm less suspect in Latin eyes." *\\x the same time one or two 
signs were added or omitted in accordance perhaps w-ith the phonetics 
of the dialect to which Cyril was transferring his work*” Professor Minns 
therefore concludes ''We can put Cyril side by side with Mesrob as having 
invented two alphabets quite ditfereni In form but closely allied in system. 
Both scholars used the same method of working upon a pre-exisimg basis 
by difierentianon, borrowing and invention/^ Even if one does not agree 
in all the details, there is no doubt that Sir Ellis Minns is right in opposing 
the current theories which minimized the part consciously plaved by 
individuals in the formation of new alphabets. 
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Local Albanian Alphabets 

The Albanians have adopted the Greek and I.atm alphabets^ and 
adapted them to their language with some modilicatLons^ addition of 
diacritical marks, as in f for instancep and combinations of two consonants 
(//, rr^ gj^ 5/1, ftjy shy .t/i, and so forth). Since the Congress at Monaslir 
in 1908, the Latin alphabet (with the aforeinentioned modifications) 
has been adopted officially. 

In the last centur>\ however, there esristed in Albania three local 
alphabets. 

(1) Tftg El&asan seript, of 53 letters, employed mainlv at Elbasan 
(Centml Albania) and at Berat, south of Elbasan* 

(2) r/ie Bm/iakuM f titphabei, a script of 32 character^p said to have 
been invented about the middle of the last century by an Albanian called 
Bilthakukye^ 

(3) T/te Argyrokastroti fcripi^ consisting of 2a signs^ employed at 
Argyrokasiron (in Albanian, Gjinokastri)^ in southern Albania. A noble 
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Albanianp called Veso Bev\ belonging to the family of AJisot Pasha, gave 
information about this script to the Austrian consul Hahn about 1S50. 

AW the three scripts acem to have been formed on the basis of Greek 
cursive tvriting, with various modifications, such as omissions and 
additions^ and particularly ligatures of two or three letters, and borrowings 
from oiher scripts, it is still uncertain when and how these scripts were 
invented. In my opinion^ they were crjptic, being in some sort national 
scripts of the Albanian population who needed a special means of com¬ 
munication in order to avoid the Turkish authorities. 

The .Albanian scripts had ver>' little^ and only local, importance. 
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A L f H A B H T S OF WESTERN" EUROPE 

The main offshoot of the Greek alphabet was the Etniscan alphabet 
(see next Chapter), which, through its descendant^ the Latin script (see 
Chapter X), has become the prototype of all the modern alphabets of 
wesiem Europe. 
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Tub Ethuscans 

The importance of the Etruscans in ihe bistort' of inTitine, “s mdecij in many 
qtticr fields of civil izat ton, cannot be ovenstJimitcd. Much of the Rom an civllii^ation 
Ufas of Elmscan origin, and has passed into the fabric of European civiliicstioni 
The [ituiscans. an ancient people of unoenuln oriiiin and ethnic and linguistic 
alTiniiics who were called by the [brmans Efntrfj (hence, the name Einiseuns) or. 
more commonly, Tusd (hence the modern name of Tuscany), and by the Ci recks 
T>wwf or Tyrrheasi (hence the name Tyrrhenian Sea), were the lezdinj; power in 
Italy in tbe first half of the first millennium Brt;.; an Etruscan dynastv* reigned in 
Rome from the last decades of the seventh ccniuiy to the end of the sixth 
Century B.c. 


Etruscan Inscriptions 

I he Etruscan language has comedotm to us In about 9,000 inscriptions, 
which have been discovered in various countries and offer material for 
useful investigation into the cultural and eominerctal relations between 
the Etruscans and other peoples. The greater part of the Etruscan inscrip- 
lions were found in Etruria proper, which roughly corresponds to Tuscany 
of to-day, hut some of them were discovered in other Italian region's 
fin northern Italy, in Campania, Sicily, Sardinia, and so forth), or even 
beyond the borders of Italy, for instance in Egypt and at Carthage, 

'Hic most remarfcable is an inscription, consisting of about Jiftecn 
hundred words, written on the linen wrappings of an Egyptian mummy 
belonging to the Gr^co-Roman period, now in the Agram (Zagreb) 
museum. Other famous inscriptions are: the tile from S. Maria di Capua 
(now in the Berlin museum), belonging to the fifth centuiy a.c., vvith 
al»ut 300 words still presen-ed; the much more recent Perugia dpput 
(Fig. 219, z) with about 120 words; the Phmbo (“Leaden Tablet*') of 
IVIagliano (now in the Archaeological Alusetim of Florence), inscribed on 
both sides (Fig. 220), belonging to the sixth century b,c., while another 
inscription on a leaden tablet in the Volterra museum, containing about 
eighty words, belongs to the third century B.C. Of paramount importance 
for the knowledge of Etruscan mythology is the inscription (Fig. 221, 2) 
known as the Templtim of Piacenza, which has the form of 3 calf’s liver, 
and is covered with the names of Etruscan deities. 
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'[’here arc many funerary inscriptions, tKe most important hcing the 
inscription in nine lines of the Grtina dfl Ti/one at Tarquinia, the inscrip- 
lion of the h\ pogeum near the 'toiver of S. Manno (Pcnigia), consisting of 
28 words, and an inscription on a lid of a sarcophagus at Tarquinia, 
consisting of nine lines, A gold plate found at Tarquinia also contains 
nine lines. There are not many other long inscriptions eittant, the great 
majority of the inscriptions consisting of a few words only. They arc 
written on mirrura and domestic utensils, on the walls of tombs, to the 
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Fig. 219 

1, The from Vembniii. a, I'he Perugiii app»f 


left or right or above painted figures^ and on staiues, the most faniouii 
being the inscription on a bronze statue, called the "Orator." discovered 
in 1566, now in the .Archaeological Museum, Florence, 
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Etruscan Alphabet 

It is a curious fact that people often forget that the historj' of an alphabet 
IS altt^ether distinct from that of the speech which it is employed to 
represent; nowadays^ as in ancient times* same script can be employed 


A Fig- 3215 — Th^ Magliano leaden tAhht a 
ahvciac^ 0=^ rtvcrec} 

for various languages (as in the case of the Latin alphabet which is employed 
for English, French, German, Italian, Hungarian^ Turkish, Finnish^ 
and BO forth) and the same speech can be expressed in different scripts 
(as for instance, the Serbo-Croatian language^ which employs the Latin 
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1, Etniscsji pmh\ ^yllabarj^ ftooi OrbettiHo. 2, The Ttfmptum of Ptacenza. 3, Etruvcafl 
iiuciiptEon on « vaxo in I^ti'crpCKjl 
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alphabet for “Croatian” and the Slavonic alphabet for “Serbian ” or the 
I’urkish language, which was formerly written in Arabic characters and 
nowadays in Latin letters], I’hia fluctuating relationship between speech 
and script must be pointed out to all who think that w hen dealing with the 
Etruscan alphabet we automatically iry to solve the problem uf the 
Etruscan language. As a matter of feet, while broadly speaking the latter 
has not yet been deciphered (although it seems that'it had some adinitv 
wth the Caucasian languages), the simple reading of Etruscan inscriptions 
docs not present great difficulties, and the knowledge of ancient Grieco- 
Latifi alphabets makes it generally an easy task. 

Etruscan writing goes, like the Semitic and the early Greek alphabets, 
nearly always from right to left; there are. however, inscriptions iii 
boustrop/iedon, that is, as already explained, in alternate lines from right 
to left and left to right. 


Origin of Etrttscaii Atphatet 

'I’he origin of the Etruscan alphabet has been a matter of serious study, 
as well as of unsdentihe speculation. Amateurs have held the view that 
the Etruscan alphabet was an oifshoot of a pre-Hellenic alphabet which 
they term Pclasgian or proto-Tyrrhenian or Cadmic (from Cadmos), 
Scholars generally agree that it is descended from the Greek alphabet, but 
while some think that it came from the east, others hold that it was derived 
from a type belonging to the western group, cither to that of the ,^oIic- 
Chalcidtan colony of Cumae (in southern Italy), or to the Doric-Corimhkn 
branch. 

1 he most commonly held theory^ of the three is that tvhtch suggested 
that the Etruscans borrowed their script from the Chalcidian alphabet, 
the Etruscan alphabet belonging thus to the western group of the Greek 
alphabets. This theory has been accepted by Rhys Carpenter in his recent 
article on The Alphabet in Italy (".-VirERitAN Journal of .^rcm^tolocy ” 
XLiX/4, October-December, 1945), Roughly speaking, those scholar 
who consider the Etruscans as tramigranis from the north into Italv in 
prehistoric times regard their alphabet as a descendant of the Chalcidian 
alphabet of Magna Gracia. 

On the other hand^ the scholars who consider the Htmscans as being 
of oriental origin (following Hcrodmus, I, 94), who hold that they 
entered Italy by way of the $ea in the first centuries of the first milknniuin 
deny the Chalcidian origin of the Ecniscan alphabets An origin in 
central Greece has also been suggested and another recent iheor^^ suggested 
that the invention of the Etruscan alpha bet, and indeed the format ion of 
the dliferent v'arianls, took place when the Etruscans lived stil! in their 
.‘Egean homeland."' 
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[n the recent stadieti on the Etniscin alphabet vciy great importance 
was given to the ivor>' tablet found at Marsiltana d^Albegna anti now in 
the Archsologjcai Museum of Florence, This tablet, which was once 
employed for teaching purposes, contains on the top side the whole 
Etruscan alphabet (Fig, 23:1,001 i )of 36 letters, written from Kghi to left. It 
belongs probably to die end of the eighth or the beginning of the seventh 
century n.c. The French scholar Albert Grenier considers this Etruscan 
alphabet (containing the lAventy-two North Semitic letters in their esact 
order, but with the phonetic values of the Greek letters, plus the Greek four 
additional letters) as a derivation from a primitiA^e Greek alphabet employed 
on the /'Egean islands before the subdivision Into die eastern and ivcstcrn 
groups. There is however no Greek document extant, as w'C have already 
mentioned, w^hich contains all the Semitic sibilant?, and the san and 
never appear together in any Greek alphabeL Rhys Carpenter, who, as we 
have seen, holds the opinion that the Ivtruscan script descended from the 
Chalcidian alphabet, explains the discrepancies betw^een the two by 
suggesting *'that Etruscan b not an alphabet of remote antiquity/" but "'b 
an artilicial construction borrowing from mure than one Greek source.’^ 
While 1 agree (as I already hinted nine years ago) that the Etruscans 
borrowed their script “from more than one Greek source/’ 1 cannot allow 
that theirs “is not an alphabet of remote antiquity /' 

*rhe probable date of the invention of the iiiruscan alphabet is the 
eighth century b.c+ 

However, by the suggestion of the mixed origin of the Etruscan 
alphabet we determine many problems which cannot he solved b>- 
accepting a Chalcidian origin. Besides, the preservation of the Ja/i, already 
menlEoncd, the retention by the Formello and Ciere alphabets below^), 
but not by that at Msrsiliana, of the P-form of the p, w hiie the same form 
is uai'd for r, and of the central dot of the 0, the E^hocian form of the / 
of the \'enetic alphabet (Fig. 335)^ and other influences of the Phodan 
ty'pe may probably be attributed to the far-reaching influence of ihe 
Delphic oracle, Delphi having been centre for diffusion of the alphabet” 
(Rhys Carpenter). .Also, the three ditferent methods of representing the 
sound/(a figure-S-like sign; the combination tv-h; and a sign in the form 
of an arrowhead pointed upward) can be explained only by non-Chalcidian 
influences. 

The origin of the form S = / has been a matter of much controversy* 
A similar sign seems to appear on one of the earliest Etruscan tnscriprions 
extant, the rlr/e of Vetulonb (Fig. 219, i) of the seventh century B.C., and 
many scholars consider it as one of the evidences of the connection of 
Etruscan with Lydian, which latter alphabet contained a nearly identical 
letter with the same phonetic ^alue. Others consider the 8-like / as a 
later addition to the Etruscan script, as this sign is placed right at the 
end of the classical Etruscan alphabet. 
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Some scholars hold that this Etruscan alphabet was not the oldest 
Etruscan writing, but that an earlier one had existed before, which they 
term pmto-Eirtiscan and which they consider not only as the prototype 
of the earlv Etruscan inscriptions, but also as the parent of vitrious other 
alphabets, such as the North Etruscan (Raeiic, Lepontie and Venetic), 
the East Italic of the Piceni, and the Sicel alphabet of the Siculi (the tribe 
which gave the name to Sicily). However, ihere is no document extant 
of I he suggested * "proto-Etruscan” alphabet. 


DeitlopmeHt of Script 

'The forms and order of the Etruscan letter^ of the ^larsiliana tablet 
are confirmed by the slightly variant copies of the Etmscaji alphabet 
(Fig» 252) on a vase found at Formello (near the site of the ancient 
\*eii), now' in the National Museum of Villa Giulia in Romci and on a vase 
(containing also a partial svltabary'} found in a chamber-tomb of Cen'elri 
or Ciurc vehis, and now in the Etmsco-Gregoiiano Museum of Rome^ 
both vases belonging probably to the bte seventh. or to the sixth 
century' B.c. 


9 V t M V M'T 4 

Pip. 223—llie Eirusoin ^‘clafisicar' nlphabt^t in all but bnal form. 

As time went on there were reductions and other modifications in 
the Etruscan alphabet, w^hich we can best follow' on the many sample- 
alphabets (Fig- 223) preserved by a rare kindness of fortune at Viterbo^ 
LeprignanOp Colle (beside those already mentioned from ^larsiliana, 
Formello and C^re). belonging to the seventh-sixth century B.c. and those 
from Rusellsep Chiusi (four copies), Bomar^o, and Nola (three copies) 
belonging to the fifth-third centuries b.c., and on a partial syllabary from 
Orbetello (Fig. 221 , 1 ), of the sixth or fifth centur\^ B.C. 

In the fifth century the Etruscan alphabet consisted of twenty- 
three letters (Fig. 223), containing the digamma (F) and three signs fori 
of w'hich^ how'ever, the hi-triangular j does not appear in Etruria proper, 
and the letters k and q soon fell into disuse. 

About 400 B.c. the *"classica]” Etruscan alphabet took its final 
form, having twenty letters^ that is four vowels e, /, w) and sixteen 
consonants (gp f-digamma, cr, /f, tft, /, JW, a, r, i, ^ ph^ kh, f)^ the letter 

f having die form of the figure 8, and satt representing a sound akin to r. 
Etruscan speech knowing no distinction between the voiced and breathed 
sounds h and p, d and t, k and the letters b and d never appear in pure 
Etruscan inscriptions, and after the disappearance of k and q the letter 
C was employed for ^ ^nd kr 
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Last Stage of EiniSfao Atpkaha 

*f'he sp<?lUng of tKe lare Etruseafi inscriptions is not exact; there are 
frequent inicnchatige^ in the employment of t and ih, C and hh^ of the 
various sibilants, and so forth. The Etruscan punctuation consisied of 
three (or even four) point&i two points or one point only, "^rhe direction 
of wriEing^ which, as already mentionedt vvas originally from to 

left, became under Latin influence from left to fight, after a certain period 
of vacillation and b^ustrop/tedon or serf*entinc form. 

In the later period Lai in-Etruscan bilinj^al inscriptions appear, or 
Etruscan inscriptions cither Lit I.atin characters, or in Etruscan letters 
which gradually assumed the t.atin form. Etruria, after having lost her 
political independence, progressively gave up her script and her language. 
She, who had been the political and cultural master of Rome, became her 
scnulc lackey* The last datable Etruscan inscriptions belong to the early 
years of the Chrislinn era, although the Etruscan language conltnued 
to be employed for some centuries, and the Etruscan pronunciation 
influenced the I'wscan dialect which became the modern belln iingiia. 


Offshoots of the Etruscan Alphabet 

The Etruscan alplutbet had thus a miserable end, but the influence of 
its glonous life was widespread and dumble* 

The most famous of all the scripts in ihe histor)' of w riting, the Latin 
or Homan alphabet, was the most important offshoot of the Etruscan. 
It will be dealt with in the nest chapter. 


Atphohet of the Pkeni 

T'hie: Ehncicnt Piceni, a non-ltalic population, inhabittid ihi^ modem central 
Itoiiait rcjjdon? of the Marches, particularLy its southern pan, and the adjoining 
northern portion of the .^bruzzi^ situated on the Adriatic coast. About ten inscrip- 
dons (Fift- ii4) found in that zone arc written in a tan^uiigE; which has not been 
deciphered, but h considered by some schuliins to be Illyrian. .At a later peritid, 
the Picenii, an Italic people speaking an Osean-Umhrian laiigua|;e, inhabited that 
Haine region, hut none of their in!iCTipiuin$ have been preserved. 

The alphabet (Fig. zz6) emploved bv the Piceni, termed improperly 
Italic^’ or ^ Sabcllic" qr else ^‘pmto^Sabellic" or "Old Sabellic" 
□r perhaps already in esislence at the end of the 

seventh century B.C., if the attribution of the inscription of the "Warrior'" 
from Cape^trano (Fig. 224) to the sixth centuiy b.c., as suggested by the 
discoverer, Professor Moretti, is correct. Professor Rh}"^ Carpenter 
considers it as ""highly improbable tliat it older than the fifth century 
B.c./^ basing his opinion not in the main on archeological criteria hut on 
the consideration that *'alli fixed dates are lacking in East Italic letters.*^ 
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'I'he Picenian alphabi^c is, however^ v^ry old* ihn English scholar 
Conway and the Italian Devoio consider 11 as the earliest alphabet employed 
m the iDsctipildns discovered in Italy. It presents various special features^ 
such as a great number of voweb {At w, and the variants of e and u)^ 
each of them in various forms. It distinguished between the voiced and 
breathed sounds (b-p, d-t^ k-g)~ it had three ^-sounds, and peculiar forms 
for a and i; and it had no signs corresponding to the Greek letters ph, 
kb and The h shows vertical instead of horbontal bars, there vvas a 
meander symbol like the Corinthian A, and so forth. There were, finally, 
peculiar V-shaped syanbols as well as the same in upside-down form, 
with a diacritical point inside to indicate a variant of ti, or, w ith a diacritical 
stroke inside to indicate a variant of e or i\ 



Fi^. 224 —The PiiTcnliin imeription oF the '^Warrior** from Capestrano 


The origin of this peculiar alphabet still offers many uneertainties, 
but it is highly probable that it was descended from the Etruscan alphabcE 
in its earliest form. 


Venefic .^fphatei 

The Vencti, who :fteefii i* h^ve belonged to the axunc linfpiistic stock as the 
aforcmentioriKi Piceni and the Mesinpii, that is the lllydan^ formed in the first 
millennium b.c. tho indigenous population of the north-wesiem coastal region of 
the .Adriatic Sea, which corresponded nearly to the modem Italian region of 
Venetia. Their territory txttndcd in the north as far as into ihc modern Carlnthfa 
and St^-ria. They called [hem^eUes \'etifrii, and they gave the name to the mcwlern 
city, the province and cKc three A^enerkn regions. Their chief town woi Este or 
.AtcstCn where miiny Venetic inscriptions have been found. 

The alphabet (Fig. 2^5) of thn Venetic or E$te inscriptions^ which 
partly belong tt> the sixth oenm^ B.C., b also a very early one, the direction 
of writing being boustrophedofi (even the erection of the letters Is reversed 
in the alternate lines). Among the special features of this script we may 
mention the use of the letter o (unlike the Etruscan script), which seems. 
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however, to have been a later addition, as ii appears at the end of the 
sample alphabets, 'rhere is the bi-triangular j as in the early Etruscan 
alphabet the sound /is rcpresenied by the combination fa-A. 

The Este inscriptions show a peculiar system of "doiting^^ which has 
not^ as yet, been explained satisfactorily. In various instances, there are 
letters, either vowels or consonants, with diacritical dot3. The acceptable 
theory seems to be that advanced by Professor Comvay that the dots 
indicate accents. On the other hand, the Austrian scholar Vetter pointed out 
that if they were accents the vowels should be marked, whereas herct 
instead, in most instances the consonants are *'dotted,** and in many 
cases there arc words with two diacritical dots. Vetter therefore suggests 
that the “dotting” indicates whether the syllable is open (or normal), 
in which cases there is no dotting, or closed (or irregular)* in which case 
there is a dot either inside the consonant which ends the syllable or inside 
the vowel which opens the syllable. As such dots occasionally appear 
also in Etruscan, North Etruscan and Piceiiian inscriptions* Vetter hazards 
the Theory^ that this dotting-system may have derived from the original 
cmplovment of a syllabic script, and that the litruscans used a syllabaiy^ 
before adopting the Phccniclan-Greek alphabet. But nothing is knowTi of 
the supposed existence of an Etruscan syllabic script. (See^ however, 
G. Buonamici, “StOdI EtHUSCUI*** 194J.) 

As to the origin of the \ enetic alphabet, there is a fairly general agree¬ 
ment that it descended from the early Etruscan alphabet. 


North Ei rust (iff AlpJmtrt (Fig^ 225) 

The .Vorth Etruscan or Alpine alphabets arc used in the inscriptions 
discovered in the river-valleys of the Italian Alps^ which were inhabited 
in pre-Roman times by Ligurian^ Lepontic, Celtic, Kaetic and Venetic 
tribes, the last having been already mentioned. I^eaving them aside, 
four other groups can be distinguished: (i) The inscriptions of Lugano, 
termed Lepontic, or else Ligurian-Celtic (the tribe of the Lepontii tvas 
probably of mixed Ligurian-Cel tic origin, but speaking a Celtic dialect), and 
discovered in the region of the lakes of Oita, Maggiore, Lugano and Lecco; 
(2) the inscriptions of Sondrio, found in the lerritory to the cast of the former 
group extending from Sondrio in the north to the lake Iseo in the souths 
and to the plateau of Asiago in the east; (3) the inscriptions of Bolzano, 
near the Brenner Pass from Matrey near Innsbruck in the north to near 
Trento in the south, that is roughly the territory' lying between that of 
the previous group and that of the Veneti (w above); (4) a small group 
of dedicatory inscriptions on fragments of split stagshorn found at Alagre 
(prnv. of Vicenza^ northern Italy), and some short inscriptions from Padtia^ 
Verona, and other neighbouring places. 
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The dmEeci in the iniitiripTiona uf the i^i^ups 2 ru nie writfcn has been 

called Rhaetic or Raelie. ti EMnsidered -aa d kind af MTrq54;pn, 

by others as an affinity of lllyric nr Ctliii:, hdvln^j many forma of [ndu-EumpcEin 
origin. 1 lowcv^Tp ^vhile ii stienis ihat the Kderic tribes, that h the p^ipulation 
inhabilingr that .Alpine region, were of mixed orii^^in, they emptoyed alphabets 
ivhieh Were unmistakably of Etruscan origin. 

The Raetic and the other Alpine alphabctii present eemm features 
which suggest that they may he the link between the Htruscan alphabet 
and the runes; see the shapes of the letters e, u, i, and so forth. There 
are a feiv estremely interesting signs, for instance the letter of uncertain 
mcaJiing (representing perhaps a dental fricative) shown In the last 
line of the hlagrc alphabet in Fig. 325, the shapes of the sf in the Sondrio 
and Kste scripts, the reverse form of m in the Sondrio alphabet, and 
the form of / in the same script, similar to that of the Greek classical /; 
we may note also the absence of pk and kh, as well as of some other letters. 
All these peculiarities of the North Etruscan varieties show that tliese 
scripts W'ere not connected directly with the Greek alphabets, cither of 
the western group or of the eastern, because they show some panicular 
fcatutos of the former group and others of the latter. On the whole, there 
is a fairly general agreement that the North Etruscan scripts were off¬ 
shoots of an early Etruifican alphabet. 

The end of these scripts is as yet uncertain; they were still in use in the 
first half of the first ctiiuiry b.c., that is long after the Etruscan alphabet 
had fallen into disuse. 


Italic Scripts (h’ig. 236) 

The scripts of the peoples speaking Italic dialects, and thus belonging 
to the Indo-European family, were also offshoots of thq Etruscan 
alphabets. 

iTic expressions "ItaJic" and “lialiji" (Jtpiy) have a curious historv. AccotdinE 
to (he Greek historian llcllsnicus of Le.tbos (a t!>niemporar\' of IfcrodHUus and 
Tbuc>'didea> rt^pnrtvd by Dinn>-sms, I. 35, the tertr, hahi. the Greek name of an 
andent Indo-European tribe who occupied n pariof the moderti regiormf Calabria, 
was derived from the indiitenous name rileliii, "ealf-land" (the modern Italian 
word tiletla means a "calf”}. This mwne was lattr applied as a geoErapbicai 
term to irtdk-ate the whole of modern Italy, while the expression "Italic" is mainly 
used, in contrast with the term “Latinian" (employed fnr the Latin and Faliscan 
form* «f speech), to indicate the Osco-Umbriim sub-bmneh of the Italic bmneb 
nf the Indo-Kuropcan family. Aitutbcr temt for this sub-branch is Sabine or 
Safine (SalincH seems to be the indiRenous term; the Cirecks called them also 
Suphnirai pr JSamnitni, ^vhento anoiKi^r r^rm^ fianiniTc), 

Osatft Aiphabef 

The Oscans fOrra was the Rnmau tenn for ihcir speech) or Osci, in 

Greek. Oskoi or Optkoi. from Opsci or Opici (terms connected with the indigenous 
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vi'ord op€J^iT opsaom, in Latin meaning '"wcark,^' work^"), were Italic tribes 
wbo inhabited southern Italy in the second half of the hrsi n^iKlennium bx. 

About 200 Oicati inz»criptiuii^ art? estant (Fig, 227); 150 of them have 
been found in Campania. They belong mainly to the third and second 
centuries B,c.p but some inscriptions may be dated in the fifth ceniun’ 
BX,, and others down to the Christian era. Oscan coins have been found 
dating from the fifth to the first cenlury BX. 'J‘he most important inscrip- 
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lions octant are the Agnone bronstc tablet, tht middle third century 
containing a ion^ Jlsi of local divinities; the Abella dppus of the first half 
nf the second century containing an agreement for sacred purposes 
between the towns of Nola and Abella; the Bantia bronze tablet, of the 
second half of the second century' B.t., containing the local laws; an inscrip¬ 
tion from Aleksina and some inscriptiuna from Capua^ belonging to the 
middle of the third century B.c. 




Fig. 527—Oscan inscriptions 


The Oscan script (Fig* an offshoot of the Etruscan alphabet 

in its southern Campano-Etruscan sub-species. The direction of WTiting 
was, as in Etruscan, from right to left. It seems abo that Oscan, like 
Etruscan, had no sign for d, and had to adopt a special sign for it modihdng 
the letter r. On the other band, unlike the Etruscans, the Oscans had special 
signs for ft and ^ aa dlstingubhed from p and C, %vhich show^s that their 
script wag partly formed under the influence of a non-Etruscan alphabet. 
For the peculiar forma of some letters see Fig. 226 and ^^7, 


Umbrian Alpfiabd 

The Umbri (whenpe the name of the modem hplinn region of Umbria), in 
Cirerk Otohmi or Dmbrikoi, were, according to tinditinn, a people who lived in 
Etruria and Umbria before the Eltniscan invajjonr hut it is uneermtn whether 
they spoke the same loniEuage as the non-Etruscan population who mhabited the 
same territorj’ in historical times, that is from the sisth E-cmury b.c. onwards. 
In which period Umbrian was an Ttalic speech. It is ihe latter meanirig which 
has noxv been pcncrally applied to the tenn **Umbrian/' 
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The most imptirtam J[>ciimL-nts extant are the famous Rugiibine or 
Iguvine Tables, eontaining pans of the Ururgy- of a sacred brotherhood 
of Iguvium, the modem Gubbio. They are seeen m numberp 
of which the tabled I-H" and part of the Vth are u'riiien in Umbrian 
scrip It while the rest arc written in Roman character. Wiilc the latter 
were in part written as iate as the first centur)' the earliest tablets 
belong perhaps, partly at least, to the fourth or e%'en to die fifth century- 
B.c. Some other Uitibrian inscriptions are written in a slightly different 
script termed Umbro-Kelsinian, Felsina being the ancient name of Bologna. 

'I'he Umbrian script (Fig. 2^6) is not only an offshoot of the Etruscan 
alphabet, but it is vaty dose to its classical form. The main features of the 
Umbrian writing agree with this aisisertion, the direction of wTiting is 
from right to lcft» there are no signs for ^ and d (the b-trusean / which, 
as already meiuioncd, has the form of figure 8, employed to represent 
the sound d) and although there is a sign for h its use is unecriain, and 
IT often alternates with 


Sichlun Alphiib^i 

'Fhi^ pmb]cm U’f tbt^ ii^lcuU (wJiu the nzuixe [o Sicily^ is SEmiilar la lhai 

of [he Umbri (f<f above) ^ [o LmdiLiun ttiey utice inhubtitd p^irfa at 

central lluly und mij^rdCed into Sicily somecenludes before the Greek eolonizalinni 
but we do not know whether the ttibes called Siculi who inhabited Sicily in 
hi^^toritui! time;^, and wh-ei—as far m we can judg« from the scunty docianenu 
extant—!;poke the Indo-EunEpean dialect termed SiciilLin, were the ulircct 
de^vendantis of the ancient Sieuli nr Sicani. The terms Siciili and Sicani dn not 
5cem tu indicate ditferent pei^ple3, as stime ancient and Tnoderti seholara have 
$ag|^estcd« hill are adjectives nf the same ethnic name. 

From the linguistic point of view, however, and from that of the 
history of vmting, the term Sieulan is applied to the non-Creek documentSi 
very few in number, which have come to light in SicilVt two short inscrip¬ 
tions found at Adrano (now in the Syracuse museum) ond the fairly 
long inscription on an uskos {a kind of vase) found at Centuripe, in the 
province of Enna, the ancient Centuripa (now in the Karlsruhe museum). 
I'he Centuripa inscription, written bomtrophed&n^ contains 99 lettens 
and may he dated in the fifth cenlurj^ A fourth inscription, on a 
steh discovered at Sriri between Caltagirone and Comisu, has been 
published recently. 

The Siculan alphabet {Fig+ 226) seems to have descended from an 
early Etruscan sub-species. I'he letters kh, ph and ps are missing as in 
the western Greek alphabets, but the shapes of the letters /, p and u 
show that the Siculan script has not descended directly either from the 
Chalcidian alphabet of Cuma;^ or fn^m other Greek varieties in use in 
Magna Gracia. 


ETRUSCAN AND ITALIC ALPHABETS 5O5 

Lcitimaft Alpfmbfts 

Both the [,atin, or Roman, and the Faliscan alphabets have descended 
from the early Etmsean* The Latin writini^ will be dealt with at length 
in the next ehapier. Here we shall examine briefly the FaUscpn script, 

Fijiisran 

The Falisd were a tribe d&selv related to the Ramans, and ihcy spoke a 
Similar languaget having been for some centurin:^ langur under Etruseon nile^ 
ihejr were more influenced by that people, 'fhey inhabited a small terrEtory north 
af Home Centred on Fakrii [the modern Civitd CasielkoB). 



Fljf. asS—Famous Faliscan inseriptian m two eopius 


Some Faliscan docrunicnis have come to light, the earliest belonging 
perhaps to the sixth centur)' fl.c; The most famous b an inscription 
(Fig. 338 ) in iw^o copies on glazed fylihes or pater^a} (belonging to the fourth 
century Bx,) which are not identical, but the two copies complete each 
other, 'Fhe inscription round an era tic scene illustrates some phonetic 
and graphic diiFercnces between Faltscan and Latin, It reads /akJ. 
pipafo. urn, which is in Latin: hodte Ttnuffi bibai/t cuttboj that 

means *To-day 1 will drink wine, to-morrow T shall be without/' 

The main differences between the Faliscan aiphabei (Fig, 22b) and 
the Latin (jee next Chapter) consist in the forms of the letters <1./^ A, r 
and t. E,specially interesting is the form of the Faliscan/i an arroAv pointed 
upwards (see, for fnsiance^ the first sign on the right hand of ihc Fig. 228). 
which h al$o found in some Etruscan inscriptions, and according to Sir 
William Ramsay seems to have derived from Phrygia, Like the southern 
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Etrusoin alphabet, the Kali scan did not u^e the letters k and but only 
the letter C, that h —the direction of the Fali^can alphabet being from 
right to left—the sign 3. ( = the Greek gammu) which replaced also the 
sign k. 

The Capena FaJiscan script was slightly different from the classical 
Faiiscan, After the Roman conquest, m 241 the Faliscan alphabet 
fell into disuse, 
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RUNES AND OGHAMS 

Before I pass to tiie main olfshf>oi af ihc Etruscan alphabeir i.e., 
the Human characteJi ^vhich in practice has become the universal script 
of the civilized world, J shall deal briefly with two European seripts* 
which do not seem to have derived either from the I.atin or from the Greek 
letters. At least one of them appears to have originated, directly or 
indirectly, from a variety of the Etruscan alphabet. 


Runes 


The Name 

The <:ld XenJk and Anglu-^a^an uqrd ru^f, the earlv Icelandie mnar, and the 
old high-Cerrr^an are eannected with the nltf Germank mot pn<! the 

Gothic nurn, meaning *'mysier>“/* '’secret/* “scemT, /' and the otd hii-h'Gemian 
rvHfn and modem German rdtrnr^, itieatiltig *'to whisper," The ori^n of the name 
Tuttei or “runic/* given to the script here dealt with, is probably due to the fact 
that, like afl prin^itive ptsoplcSK the ancieni Teutani attributed tiiaK;ie powers to 
the m\-sierious $>Tnbols scratched on amiouir+ jewels, tombstones, and So forth. 
Indeed, early Ciemtanic sa^as and poems abound ^%itb instances of the magk 
power of the tunei, as in the stor>' of Sigurd the Dragon-Slayer and the sturii' of the 
Icelandic hero EgiH, son of Sksllagrini. <if the lenth century. There were even 
treatises on the use of the runic eharacters for niagtc- 


Inschiptioks and Written Dociments 

n*}]e runts were used chiefly fot inscriptions; they were cot or ciirvecl on 
metal. Stune or wood, the an ol wocni-cutting having been highly developed 
iin^ongibt the early (kmianic peoples. Many runic iiiscrlpiions are execMled hy 
eicpert craftsmen. 

The ini^rlptinns can be divided into ekflrly defined convenEiond types: 
tSje must Interesting are thfise, atrtfldy meitiinncd, which were cur for magical 
purposesg and thf>se appealing tra heathen deitieSx Rimes were mainly used as 
rnemoria] iiiscriptionSi but also for diviniiiion and for messages^ as well a* for 
carving the name of the artist or of the ow'ner on weapons or ornaments; the 
characteristic brtirffufrs^ or circular pendants of tiniii gold, were originally imituitions 
of Roman medalliuns, hut a^bout the fifth centurv" a.D. the anima.1 motive was 
introdtEcvd, the laiier being either sv^nbedic ur purely tsmHimental. The runic 
calendars are ntMnher inlertsting ctaas; tbnse from .Norway urc known as Primsititrt^ 
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prim bcsfui the c^ujvtfU'nt nf ^'golden number^'; thfjst from Denmark ore cnHcd 
Rimitocks^ from n'jji, "calcntJar/' and fi^ck, ^^stick/' They were a kind of perptluiil 
calendar, and were used in ijome parr^ of Scandinavibt 4is Ie«c as the beginning 
of liisi tjeniur\\ 'Jliey arc of various sh^^pcs, such as sword-shaped or plain staves— 
which vary in IniKth from a few inches to nearly five feet—walking sticks^ oval rings 
or tablets of ivood or hone. The days of the year %vert represented by runic 
chanicters> feasts arid certain special da^'s of tlie season were Tcpre^enied by 





Fig, —Early Runic inscriptions 


I, Sp^rhtnKl from Kovel (Volhymu), attributed to the fourth ecnturb’ ^^prarhead 

From DahniAdotf nmr Aluencheberg (Drondenbura)- 3, Cjaap from Vj-mwe in F^'ti 
(S^-WV Defutiarkk aiiribyted to ihc middle of the third ceimjrj' A-o,; 4, 'Hie end-clasp 
ofa sword^sHeath from Torsbjeig, attributed to ca. 300; s. The ^'Golden Ifom'* from 
Gallchua (northern Sehleawii^K cf tdr A.D. 400. 6, The stone from Tune (S.-E- Xorwayh 
of the fifth century A.O.t 7^ Ttw brooch from Chamay (French DepanmenC of S:iAne and 
Loire: old Burgundian kingdom) of rhe fifth century A.b.; 8-0, BtaiUalfs from Vadstena 
(Sweden) and TjorkcE (Swedefi) of ihc sixth-Beventh cenmriea a_d, 10, Funcniry 
inscripEiem written from right to left, from Kyuclevig, or Strand (Ryfylke, Xorway) 

of the sixth cemury a.d. 


symbolic signs, fur instance^ St* Lawrence’s Day, igth .August, by a grid]run, 
and St. Mnrtin's daiy, i J th Xovembor, by a goose. TTie nineteen "golden numbers'* 
for finding the full moun, wens olso inscribed in tbeir places. These S«Lndinavian 
calendars were of pagim t>rigin+ but the earliest ojcaniples extant belong to the 
late Middle Ages. The Enghsh almanacks/' found in ibtaffordshire, resemble 
the later Scandinavian runic calendars, hut they arc not inscribed with runes. 
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R V K J C A| A X u S C R 1 P T S 

There in n[? certairi evidence of wide htemn- of juinfs in early times, bui 
sflme SLcholiini hold that the runic writing was widely employed for all kindsi of 
secular documents, such as legal proviaiotis^ roniracts, genealcigjes, poems, etc. 
JJoweverv the majiuacripts cjctant are rare and relatively lute. Amongst the more 
important runic nuiriuscriptii amr the old Danish Code^x Rjimkus written in runeSp 
dating from the end of the thirteenth century^ which is a lega! manuscripi; the 
sn-ealled Fmii Daniri of JJ4M; the Cffdex Lndensff^ at Leyden, Holland; 
the Cmlex S&ugaff^mtf ^78, at St. Oalkn; the Cedrx Sa/isfttirgtrijtis r+o. now irt 
S ienna, etc.; there is also a runic pniyer-book extELnt wntten probably for a 
layman who did not know Latin. The earliest MS. version of the later Old English 
runes now estant is MS. No. 17 in the Library nf St. John's College^ Oxford, dated 
j ijo: sff C. L. Wrenn, Lfitr Old Efi^/hh Riw€-nQmff, "Medium Atv cm/' I, 1932. 


fmeriptimt found tti 

On the whole, ro, four thousand inscnpcionsarcextant^thcgieater part of then v 
about 2,500, EMjmcfrorn Sw eden. They betoi^g mainly (fd. 2,000) to the eleventh and 
early twelfth century^ whilst only abouf 25 mseriptions, including a few hrnciftHrs^ 
belong to the early period (Fig. 229, 8^9). About hal f of the inscriptinns disdovered 
in Sweden were found in Upland, and ab^jut 250 in the isknd of Gothland. 
The sione-inscHptjon fmm Rerk, (Esteittatland^ belonging to ca. 909 a.d.h is the 
longest of all the rujiic inscriptinns; it is also moat iniercKting^ being inscribed 
in four varieties of runic writing (Fig. 234; jit below')- 


Denmark oitd Schleswig: the cradle 0/ hnotciedge of runes 

There are over fifty inscriptions estantp including some 40 bmefeuifx, dating 
becw'een the third and sixth centuries a.d„ while about zoo stone-inscriptions 
dare mainly from the ninth to the middle eleventh century. The cla-ip |Fig. 229, 3) 
from Vt-niDse in Fy^, Denmark, attribulcd to the middle of the third 

century' A.D., is considered as the earliest mnie inscription exiani. The end-clasp 
of a sword-sheath (Fig. 229, 4) from Torsbjerg in Schles%vig. attributed to 
ffl. A.&, 500. is another very early runic mscripilon. The Golden Mom (Fig. 239, 5) 
from fkllehus (northern Schleswig) of ea. 400, found and published in ^734, 
but since (in 1S02) stolen and melted for the sake of the gold, is ako remarkable! 

Nortcay 

About 5o iiiAL-ripikins, including 10 braeieates, belong to the early period 
but relatively very^ few monuments art attributed to the later period. One of the 
longest inscriptions of the earlier period is that on the l une-stonc (S -E Norway) 
{Fig. 239. 6). btlcmKinc (n th« fifth Tht (CinanB stonL-inscripiioii is 

atinbuted to ta. a-d. 400. The langcsi runic mscription discovered in Xorweiv 
i% the stone from EjtKjunii fa, A-U. 700, still prcscniinf: over 170 readtihle letters- 

T/ie British Isles 

There sre extant ubooi 50 runic inscnptioiis upon raised stones, mainly stone 
crosses, and upon loose objects, but very few have been found in England proper. 
The mnst artistic are the celebrated Northumbrian crosses, dated about A.O. 670- 
680. at BewcastJe, near Urampron, Cumberland, and Rathwell, near Dumfries 
m Scotland, die latter containing part of the poem on the Cmciliition bv Caidmon, 
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APF^XDIX TO ClIAPTER l.V 




[he herd’^nn^n poet. The inscripEjon found Col I Ingham (YorlcKhiro) Lunutieniar- 
attfi the death of King Oswiu+ murderod in A,P. 650, Among ihe ponabte objeoti 
is the jfFmjfiuaA', Or sword-knife (Fig, ajOp ij, found m the Tbjimts in 1^57, and 
nqw in the Uritish Museiim; it attributed by some scholars to the fifih-sixth 
Centuri' othertp with more probability', to about AJi. Soo. Tlie moat 

remaricable object, however+ and the best preferred, is the "Franks Casket" (Fig. 
£;jo, Sj; it tfi so nimted after Sir WollaSEon Franks, who purchased it in and 
presented it To the British Museum, where it is now deposited, except for the right 
side^ ^vhich Is in the Bargello Museum ut Florence. The inscriptEons and jliustnatiDns 
of the easketp caned in whak'a bone* are full of iniereat from palicographic, 
llTernn' and artistic points of liew'. T'hc casket is considered by son^e flcholars as 
not iater than about ArP. 650^ by others as belonging to about a.d. 700. Other 
interesting objects with runic Inscriptions are 0 gold finger-ring from Grewioor 
HiiK Kingtnoor* near Carlislie, a bone comb-case from Lincoln, etc. 

An important group of stone-inscriptions of Norse origin w'as discov-ered ac 
Mieshowc (Orkney) and published by J, Farrer (*VflfiVe c/ Runh /rrrmpfiowf, etc.^ 
Edinburgh, i 36 i); there are about thirty stones, dated probably ii5S-ii53. 
Of the runic inscriptions found in the Isle of Man and in [rcland, particular 
mention should be made of ihe stone from Kirk Miebact, a.P. i too fFig, Z35, 
set below), and that from CirtenmounT l^tith, twelfth century' 


Other Comtries^ 

Curiously enough. Lcelondp which has preserved sudi a rich qM fmermanic 
literature, h very poor in runic inscriptions; the earliest of them ca. laoo. 
The nmio inscription found fanhest to the north-west is a stone from the island 
of Kir^gigtorssuak, Baffin^s Bay, w'cst of Greenland, in 72" 55 ' north- 

Oniy a few^ runic inscriptinnsi came to light in w'estem and s<?utbera Gcmiany 
and in Austria, while single objects containing runic inscriptions have been found 
even in (1) the modem eastern F’rcnch 1 department of SaSne ct l^ire, that is 
the old Burgundian kingdom (the Chamay broneh, fifth century' a.d.. Fig, 31^^ 7); 
(a) in Volhynia (the spearhead from Kovel, Fig, 229, 1+ attributed to the fourth 
century' A+P,); (3) an the Husamn Black Si^ea coast (the stone from l^re^an', 
attributed to the elcvenih ceniurN' A.D.h {4) in Greece (the marble lion, dated 

1170, found in the Pirae-us*^ Athens^ and taken to V'cnice in i6S7)j and (5) in 
Roumania. the last country a big golden ring was found In ili37 in the great 
fourth ^century' treasure discovered at Petm^sa dc Jos^ prov^ Bu2au, about bo nilles 
from Bucaresi; ihe ring contains the following Cothic inscription iii runic 
characters: ^titumomhatla^, which has been explained as GmanU) Imii 
"sacred to Jove of the Goths" (that is, to Donar), or Cmani otci {aui) 
("Gutorum |>i>ssessio sacra"), or else Gutani haUag ('TSutorum Ingu 

sacruin*’). 


Earliest Inscriptions 

The earliest inscriptions extant (Fig, 239) belong; as already menEJoned, to 
the third-lrflh centuries a.d. faomc scholars, howeverp attribute to the first 
centucTi' A.P. a short inscripTion, discovered at Tnondhj tm^ Norw'ay', which 
seems to belong to a much later period. Two short inscriptionsp one from Negau. 
being WTitien on a bronze helmet attributed to the second century' B.C., and the 
other from Maria Saiderberg (Carinthia), on n horn atilertOp dated perhaps in ihe 
first ceniury' b.c.. are considered by some scholars as Raetic (see above)^ and by 
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others as curly Germanic runes; they seem to be written in a TL-uTonie lan^age, 
and in a North Himscan scriptp but not in runes (Fig. 3.3a-3). 



Fig. —i^candinaviaji runic Inscriptions 

Scpylchml sEouc fnjm Kiillerup (Roslciide, Denmark), of the early ninth cetiTur^^ A^n. 
2p Stoiw fram the Odense region (k'yn, Denmark), belonging to the same period. 

3, Jnscriplton from NcEmenaera, of the second liatf of the Ainlb century ^^D. 

4^ liie longesr enrlv Danuh inscripEion from Glevenilmp (Odense) of about A J?- *} 00 . 
5^ Alphnhctic inscriptionp partly dotted, from Ocstemiarie Sogn (Bornholm). 

G+ Funenuy inscription from As (Vesiergceclandp SwedenJ^ of the eleventh century 

Origirt 0 / Rmtfs 

The nifiic script, which can be considered as the national'* writing of 
the Teutons, especially of the North Germanic peopleSp o^Fel:s many difficult 
problems. It is still uncertain when and how the runes were invented. 
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This problem has been hotly discussed by scholars and others. 
The thtoty of the Urntnen (that is, the forerunners of the runcs)^ a 
supposed prehistoric German nordic alphabetic script, the parent of 
the runes and of all the Mediterranean alphabets aJike^ including the 
Pha^nicianp h based on racial and political grounds, and need not be taken 
into serioua consideration. We do not, however^ exclude the possibility^ 
that the ancient Teutons may have occasionally employed ^ as other 
primitive peoples did, certain symbols for magic divination and for religious 
piAposes, and for wo/^s^' in balloting, as Tacitus {Gerntiini/i^ ch. X) 
termed them, but such symbols were not a true script, and thetr influence 
on the origin of the alphabetic runes might prove^, at the very' most, to 
be purely estemaK 

The thorny + elongated and angular shapes of the runes, which look 
as though thev belonged to the seventh or sixth centurj* b.c.* and the 
direction of writing of the earlier runic inscriptions (either from right to 
left, or boustrt^phedm) Induced the great Isaac 'Faylor to suggest as the 
proiotvpe of the runes the Greek alphalxrt as used in the sixth century 
n.c, in the Greek colonies of the Illack Sea, and the Goths living at that 
period in southern Russia as the inventors of the runic alphabet. This 
theory', however^ although endorsed by many other scholars, cannot be 
accepted because of the time-lag. Indeed, there is no evidence for the 
existence of the runes previous to the Chriadan cm. For the same reason 
we must reject another theory, which, while accepting the view that the 
runic character w-as invented in the region of the Black Sea, suggests 
that It descended not directly from a Greek, but from an Aslanic source 
the previous Chapter)* 

Some scholars propounded the Greek cursive alphabet of the last 
centuries b,c. as ihc parent of the runes, and the Cells as the mediators^ 
but there is no evidence for these assertions. 

Others, and they are the majority", propose the Latm alphabet as the 
source of the runic character. Wimmer believed that the runes developed 
from the Latin alphabet of the end of the second century a.d» Agrell 
also contends strongly for a Latin origin, but he finds the counterparts 
of the runic alphabet in the cursive grti^ti of Pompeii, and he considers 
the first century' A.n, as the date of the transformation of the Latin [ilpbaS>et 
into the runic script. According to von Friesen, a combination of Latin 
and Greek alphabets was the source of the runes, “Some individual 
Goths—mercenarieSp for instance—from the north-western coast of the 
Black Sea, in the course of visits to the Roman provinces, learnt Greek 
and Latin and the Greek and Latin forms of writing used in state edicts 
and in private life. ^ ^ Such a Goth, or several such Goths working together, 
undertook to write out the Gothic language on the basis of the knowledge 
of Latin and Greek writing thus acquired, 'Fhe result of these efforts is 
the runic stave,” {O, von Friesen). The invention of the runes inHuenccd 
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The main branches the runic script 
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by the Greek colonists of the Black is by Agrell attributed to the 
Goths, and is supposed to have taken place in the second or third century 
A.D. All these theories are unacceptable; the dirtetion of Vi-ri[ing of the 
earliest runic Inscriptions, and the shapes of the letters, exclude & priori 
their origin in a late Greek or Latin alphabet, and especially in a cursive 
style. A few scholars, amongst them Bredsdorff, see in the Gothic alphabet 
the prototype of the runcs^ which is certainly not the c^e, for the very 
same reason. 

We may with more probability accept the opinion that tlie runic 
script was derived from a North Etruscan alphabet. 'Fhis theory has been 
propounded by many scholars, such as Weinhold, Oberssiner, Bugge, 
Marstmnder, Hammeratrctm (who ^ha secs Gallic influences in the 
invention of the runes), Fcht (who suggests later Celtic and Latin 
influences), Amtz, Buonamici, and many others. Rhys Carpenter, who 
also accepts this theory, righdy points out that “the temporal chasm 
between the latest specimen of North Italic and the earliest specimen 
of runic is not too great to be spanned." 

Accepting a North Etruscan source for the runes, and not excluding 
some Latin influences, wc can more easily understand why the runic 
scripts, although they have a veiy' ancient appearance, are relatively late. 
The phonetic value of some letters, for instance of the letter /e, which 
would have had the value of a «■ {digamma) were the script of Greek 
origin, are also more readily explained by a North Etruscan origin, with 
Latin influences, of the runes. 

As to the date of the invention of the runes, I agree with Rhys Carpenter 
that the transmission of the North Etruscan alphabet “beyond the Italian 
frontier" must have taken place earlier than the time of Julius Caesar, 
but need not have been earlier than the second century B.c. "ITie Negau and 
Maria Saalerberg inscriptions, already referred to, may belong to the type 
which can be considered as the link between the North Etruscan and the 
runic alphabets, for the comparison of the runes with the Kok 'Furki 
runes, ree p. 314 and Fig. 146, 1, 

It is still an open problem whether the runes were originally employed 
only for magical purposes or as a usual means of communication. The 
other still unsolved question is whether the runes were originally carded 
on wood* and, therefore, the straight strokes and the angular shapei+ 
w'hich could be canned with ease^ were preferred to curves, or whether 
thev' were originally used mainly for drawing and painting on clay and 
metal, and the angular shapes were due to the script from w^hich the runes 
have been borro^ved. In this regard. Sir E 1 U$ Alinns rightly points out 
the importance of the absents of horizontal strokes in the runic letter^- 
“Runes must have been developed for carving on round sticks. Then 
every^ letter can be verv' quickly made with a knife/’ 
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The Futhark 

Aa ID the Semitic an <3 Greek alphabets^ each nine had its name 
(Fig. 232); these names are recorded in later .Anglo-Saxon mannscripts, 
for instancCp in rhe MS 17 in the Idbrarit' of St. John^s^ Oxford* 
as well aa in an English mne-song, andp in an old Danish form, in the 
Codex Leidetisis^ where the names are written in runts and in Latin 
letters, in a late and corrupt form. 

The order ofthe runic letters is quite different from that of the Semitic, 
Greek, Etruscan and l.alin alphabets. We may see this from a few inscrip¬ 
tions, such as the Thames icramasox^ the Chamay brooch, the Kylfv'er 
stone from Gothland* and others* as well as from some manuscripts. 
{See, for instance* Fig. 233* 13 and 234.) 

I e ^ » r V + i K r T I 4 

■ t t 4 fc i m H * 234—Hunic "ulphubct" qf a 

manuscript bvluni^n^ to abouiA.D. 1300 

I f r I r i«.ii 3 f V d « 


Development of Runic Writing 

Wc ean distinguish three main varieties, the last having a few sub- 
varieties: 


Ectrly or Common Teatomc or Prfmithe Norse 

About 100 inscriptions extant, dating mainly from the third to eighth 
centuries a,d,* belong to this group. The "alphabet"" or rather "futhark"" 
consists of 24 letters (Fig. 232), It is generally assumed that it corresponded 
roughly with the original futhurk of the Goths^ of which very^ little is 
now tnou n^ 

111 the adaptation of the symbob to the sounds of the various Germanic 
dialects, the phonetic values of some symbols were obviously more or 
less modified, 

I’he runes were divided into three groups known as reitir. 

'I*he shapes of the single runes of the three aiitr are to be seen in 
Fig. 333* ITie follovring were their phonetic values: /* w, /A (surd)* 
r, k, 3* £1-; / /i* H, f, y. htc-ih, p, R, j; / t, b, e, t, ng,d and d, 0. 
3 represents a sound similar to the hard g; R represents the soft j; d is 
the symbol for the dental lA. These phonetic A^alues, howevcFt were not 
cpnstant* and some of them are uncertain. The symbol representing the 
?;ound Aw or ih was very' rare; in the Anglo-Saxon runic writing it had 
the value of iw* or A or jA; in primitive Noi^ it seems to have represented 
either the / or the e; but originally^ according to some scholars, it seems 
to have represented the Gothic sound Ate. 
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About A.D. 600p the rune dr came to represent the aound a, while 
the F-li.ke letter changed m value to nasal & (equivalent to French f/ia) 
or &. 

However, the 24 common-Teutonic runes stem, on the whole, to 
have covered adequately the sounds of early Germanic forms of speech, 
including Primitive Old Norse* 

'*Old Norse" ^ was spoken by the North Gerroainic or Scandinavian peopic^r 
In the hrst^econd ceniurie-Si AlD., ii begun lo differentiate from the other early 
Germaiiic dfalectSp although in the litst period ol its development, called Primitive 
Norae^ w'hich roughly lasted from a.d. 100 to 700, it stilt preserved the early 
Germanic vow^eis and endings. The second pejiud^ tailed ^'Iking Noree (uboui 
A,u. 700-1 too) U the period of vital phoneiic changes and of the devebpmenr 
of the vadoua dialects: about A.U. rooo the difTerence betw'eEn western Norse 
(Norway and ita dependcncLea) and eastern Norse (Sivedenn Denmark, and their 
colonies) was ulreudy marked, while the eleventh century^ witnesised the development 
of The sub-dialccts of West Norie into Nnrw^ei^nn Bud Icelandic, end of Fait 
Nor^ into Swedish and Danish. While the lenguage of these limt two periods^ is 
mainly preserved In rtiinici inscrtpilons^ the third period, called Literary' Norse> 
A.D. 1 too-1500, h, roughly speaking, outside the inhject dealt with here. 

Slavic Rurm 

According to some scholars runes were also employed for writing 
Slavic^ othctis have even tried to prove the cxbterice of a special kind of 
Slavic runes. 'Fhis **pfoblem of Slavic nines” has been liody debuted, 
I do not think there is any certain evidence either of the employment 
of runes for Slavonic languages, or of the existence of Slavic runes. The 
problem is still sub fadice. 

Anglo-Saxon or Anglian Runes 

Germanic forms of speech tvere brought to these islands during 
the fifth and sixth centijnes A.D. by heathen invaders belonging mainly 
to three West Germanic tribes, the Angles, coming from what is stiJl 
called Angeln, the SaxonSp from the country^ north of the river Elbe, 
now called Holstein, and the Jutes, from farther south in the same region* 
These %'ariotJS tribes collectively were called by the Britons ""Saxons/^ 
after the iiibc with whum they first came in contact, or Angli or Engle. 
The chief changes in the development of ihc W^esi Germanic or Angb- 
Frisian sound-system, panicularly in the Old English dialects, was 
the great modification caused by vow'el-muration and by other changes 
in the sound. 

The Anglo-Saxon tribes originally made use of the runic writing. 
'Fhe age of the majority of the extant English runic inscriptions is 
uncertain; some of them certainly belong to the period when the Anglo- 
Saxon runic script was being superseded by an adaptation of the Roman 
alphabet to Old English. On the whole it may be said that the runes 
were employed in England for about five centuries. 
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The most important difference between the common Teutonic and 
the Anglo-Saxon mnic varieties is ihat, the former being insufficient to 
represent ihc rich vo^A'el-system of the Old English dialects, new letters 
%vere added to render the most important novelties (new runic letters^ 
for iT and 0 sounds were already added in Friesland}. 

Later new conscmantal symbols were also added (Fig. 232), 
The .Anglo-Saxon runic script consisted thus of 28 leitens^ and in the 
ninth century the number was increased to 33 (Fig. 233, 12). Also the 
phonetic values of the single symbols were partly ditFercnt, For instance, 
the symbol which in the other systems has the shape of R and the value 
in the Anglo-Saxon runic writing had usually the value x (/fv). This 
complete system has come down to us not only in inscriptions^ already 
mentioned^ but also in manuscripts (Fig, 233, it) belonging to the ninih- 
elevenih centuries, "^rhe most imptirrant of them is a manuscript containing 
the poem In Old English of King .Alfred’s time or a little later which 
describes in veiae each runic letter-word, in order to facilitate memorizing. 
Here are^ as an example^ the first thrcT: s^erscs, describing the letters / 
or feoft (meofiing * "money," ^^fee")^ u or ur [meaning and 

th qr (meaning "thorn^"): 


Ffnfi hytff /irtt Money Hives comfort to □]! men'^ 

fretil iheuft mamm ^t4ftrylr itikiun /n f But eadi who prws.ca^ts shmild i^Wv to olhcr?!+ 

gi/ ht uiU/iiF iirihtrtc thm^t hkoiftu if he ahouJJ h:ive Unm Qod ti Kwtdly fme. 

Ur byih un/Hmt find o/rrhyrrifd^ ^ITiV Huroclw ti hold ttrt d hi>rticiJ ai hovc^ 

J^or, /eofittlfi mid htyrnttru: A jininitfli he fighl« with horns, 

moT-stfipfi: thfrt ii ™ ivufri. ITiiit mtwr-cJweJWr fjmou^; he is q m ighty antniDl, 

TfmrH bytif thrark thri;na "rhiLyicum T'ham is most sharp tn ^v^ry man* 

y/yf, tingfmrtuft rethe Jls assiniEt eviJ, enomiokLsIy Knnh 
FTiflHHj'i gj^hivykum thr inrH mid rrstrth . "To any mnn wEso remits upon it, 


.Another manuscript, termed Codex SaUsburj^eFisis 140 (now in Vienna), 
belonging to the ninch or tenth ceniuiy\ shows on the folio zo the Anglo- 
Saxon runic alpliabei (Fig. 233, 12). The 33 late Anglo-Saxon runes are 
also reproduced in the MS Cottou Domikw AJy (Brit. Mus.) two other 
relevant AISS Oiho /Lio and Gulha J.2 having been destroyed by hre. 

Apart from the increase in the number of symbols, the Anglo-Saxon 
runca differed from the other runic systems in the shapes of some 
letters, as can l>e seen in Fig. 252: ser, for instance, the letters ^ and 
A. The new' letters were either modiheations of old signs or arbitrary 
inventions. 

The .Anglo-Saxon runes influenced also the adaptation of the Roman 
alphabet to Old English; the symbol thr/nt w^as employed for a long 
period to express the sound tk, and the symbol teen was employed to 
represent the W [which was otheiwise written tiw). 
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At the end of the Primitive Norae md during the Viking Norse period, 
the Nordic or Scandinavian stock of sounds reached between 30 and 
40, and therefore the common-Teutonic runes becaine inadequate to 
represent all the sounds. Curiously enough, the parallel linguistic develop¬ 
ment of the Scandinavian languages produced a result directly opposite 
to that of Old English: while, as already mentionedi the Anglo-Saxon 
runes wen? increased to 2S and 33 letteni, the Scandinavian system was 
reduced 10 16. Obviously, 24 letters could not represent 30 or 40 sounds; 
therefore it became the habit to represent different sounds ^vith the same 
rune. Thus, for instance, the same sign was used for a voiceless consonant, 
and for the corresponding voiced consonant {k and t and iJ). J ^e vowels 
were as ambiguous as the consonants: a could also represent short and 
long and o; / was also used for short and long and u also for w?, 
and short or long n, & and y; an also for short or long 0 or a?; 1 fqr 
y; 0 %vas sometimes employed for rt* for ii. 

Double runes were seldom expressed as such; a single rune could 
stand for two, even when the latter were in separate words; sometimes, 
when a Avord ended with two runes and the following word began w ith 
the same tAVo runes^ these Averc written only once. The rune for u was 
often Dmiitcd before a consonant, especially after the nasal a (the French 
sound oil): similarly, m was often omitted. 

In conclusion, at the beginning of the ^'iking period, OAving to confusion 
of spelling, which alloAVed one rune to represent sevenil more or less 
related sounds^ some of the runes began to fall into disuse: from about 
A.D. 800 a reduced system of ib runes came into use (Fig. ^331). apjwaring 
earliest in Danish inscriptions; it appears also in the Codex Letdeftsis^ 
This shortened system can be divided into tAvo main varieties, the Danish 
(also used in S.^W. Sweden), and the Swedish-NorAVegian. In SAveden 
and Norway, the shortened system appears about tlie end of the ninth 
century, and is best represented by the CEstergoethian form, namely the 
script of the Reek inscription, CEsiergcetlandp Sweden {Fig. 233, 4). 
Comparatively few monuments are eut in the SAvedish-Xorwegian short 
runic system- The main differences between the Danish and the Swedish- 
XorAveglan varieties consist in the shapes of the kticrs K a. r, A, ffh 
and In Xorway, there appeared in the eleventh century a peculiar 
mixture of the Swedish-Nonvegian and the Danish varieties. 

fl^Flsinge RtateJ 

Another characteri&tic of the shortened system is the simplification 
of many letter^, especially in the Swedish-Xorwegian variet)^^ in Avhich 
the letters were gradually reduced til] the Avrittng became a kind of 
shorthand; they are then called Hfelsinge runes (Fig. 233, 7-8), which 
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according to some scholars (for instance, O* von Friesen) seem to have 
been invented in the region of Lake Malar, but are found mainly on 
stones discovered in the region of Ha [sin gland, and attributed to the 
eleventh century'. 


Th^ Run^i 

ITie Manx runic system (Fig, 233,6 and 235) is a variety of the S wed ish- 
Norw'cgian short system. 'I'he script of the nearly thirty' inscriptions 



ritf* 235 —flun{c-D||hiMiiic inscription (Manx Museum) 


found in the Isle of Man agrees mainly with the Qistergirthian form, and 
is considered bj' many scholars as a descendant of the Swedish short 
svstem. According to E. V, Gordon, this seems unlikely, “The Celto- 
^andinavian inhabitants of Man were of Norwegian descent, and there 
cannot have been many Swedes in the west. The .Man inscriptions more 
probably presen'c an early Norwegian tradition’* (Gordon). It is, however. 
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necessan' not to overlook the f:ict that the earlie.st Norwegian short system 
resembled the Swedish one, and the Manx system of the eleventh and 
twelfth centiirieSp as Teprcsented by the Kirk IMichael stone, c, MC>o (Fig. 
235), and other monuments, seems to ha%'e been connected with this early 
Norwegian short system^ and can therefore be considered as a variet)’ 
of bothp the Swedish and the Nonvegian systems. Ic was only at a later 
stage, that is, during the eleventh-twelfth centuries, that the Nonvegian 
short svstem became strongly influenced by the Danish type and 
produced some independent developments* $0 as to become diffcTentiated 
from the Stvedish. 

The Manx systert:i can be divided into two main sub-divisions each 
distinguished by the use of the fourth rune, which in some inscriptions 
represents the nasalized d, while in others it stands for o. .V peculiar 
feature of the Manx runes ia the absence of the sixteenth Scandinavian rune. 


The Doited Rune^ {SiuftgnGr Runir) 

It is not vet established where ilie dotted nines were invented or 
first used. According to some scholars, it was in Norway* according to 
others, it w as in Denmark. It was, however* proKtbly due to the influence 
of the Anglian runes that the Scandinavian systems began to be enlarged 
by the so-called pointed or dotted runes, 'l^he earhcsi dotted rimes, 
appearing about the year A.t>. lOoo, were the symbols for y and e; the y* 
of .Anglo-Saxon origin, was a w inside of which an i was marked; it seems 
that after this modeh the symbol for f w^as constructed out of the 1. A 
little later different consonantal symbols w^ere also distinguished; out of 
the k a special letter for g was constructed, a dot on a ninic con¬ 
sonantal symbol usually indicating that it was voiced. The dotted runic 
system spread over all the Scandinavian lands, even to the island of 
Kingigtorssuak* w'est of Greenland. 

During the eleventh and twelfth centuries the employment of the 
dotted runes lieeame general in Denmark, although it was not consistent 
—sometimes only the firat and last runes were dotted. In Norvvay 
the use of the dotted runes coincided tvith the fusion of the short Danish 
and Swedish-Norwegian systems, as a result of which a complete dotted 
runic alphabet w^as produced, aiming probably at a systemaiie representa¬ 
tion of the Old Norse language in order tu avoid the ambiguity of the 
representation of more sounds by one symbol. This at tempt p based 
probablv on the Roman alphabet, could obviously nut succeed owing 
to the increasing diffusion of Latin script. .Although single manumenis 
cut in the systematic dotted system, and dated in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries^ appear in many pans of Scandinavia, it seems 
that it w'is widely employed only in Gothland^ There, however* appears 
a special variety' of the dotted runic systern. 
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The dotted runes were generally known all over Scandinavia and 
were also used for private records by culmred laymen, while the circles 
connected with the Church employed the Roman character. 


Crypdc l 'ariHie$ 

There were also many cry^ptic varieties, some simple with dots for 
vowels^ with iransposiiion of letters, and so on. Then, there were various 
sorts of “bind-mneSp*^ having several characters joined together on one 
and the same stem; without a knowledge of the key it is impossible to 
decipher them* Various cryptic sericiiJ arc mentioned in the St, Gallen 
manuscript (Fig. 233^ ii). 

Some of the cryptic scripts were used for private purposes together 
with the short system of the Swedish-Xonvegian runes. 

Two peculiar runic ciy^ptic aystems must be particularly mentionedt 
one of them being the AtiflrwinVor '*t\vig-runes" (in German^ Zsceigmnen), 
consisting of a vertical main stem w ith secondary' twigs or strokes branching 
off (Fig^ 233, 10), For the purpose of constructing these runes, the system 
was divided into three groups (aeWiV).' /* b, m, 1, y; j h, n, i\ s; f /, u, th, 
0, r, Jn the Roek stone^ the main stem is horizontal and the secondary 
Strokes branch off upwards or downw'ardis the groups arc also different^ 
the first being i, b, I, wi. k. The group to which the letter in c^ucstion belongs 
is indicated on one side, while the place which it occupies in the group 
is indicated on the other side* The tjaldrunir, "tent-runes'* or **cross- 
runes,"" arc a simpler system; they consisi of two oblique strokes in the 
shape of a cross, with little dashes branching off (Fig. 233^ 9), 

Etid of Runic Scripts 

The gradual displacement of the runes by the Latin alphabet appears 
clearly to have coincided with the increasing influence of the Church of 
Rome. The victory of the Latin alphabet over the runic scripts corres¬ 
ponded with the sole dominion of the Latin church in northern, western 
and central Europe. Indeed, whenever a region became definitely 
christianized and controlled by the Church, the custoin of erecting runic 
inscriptions w^ abandoned. The runic scripts, however, lingered on, 
although in limited use, for a long time after the introduction of 
Christianity'. 'I’he use of runes for charms and memorial inscriptions 
lasted into the sixteenth century'. There is even evidence of the employment 
of runes in Gothland as late as the seventeenth century'. According to 
O, von Friesen, one of the greatest authorities on the subject, "in outlying 
Swedish regions like Dalama and Iferjedalen . . . they w^cre used for 
making occasional notes dow'n to our own times." 
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Ogham$ 

The Name 

The Gatlit word '*egham** has bctn alike applied to a peculiar form of 
cryptic in which, for instance, the mimes of inters replaced in ceriain 

syllables the Iniers themsehes; and to the scripl, with which we art concerned. 
Even the meaning of ihe word is siiH obscure. .According ro rradiciont 
the script was named after its inventur^ but it is more probable that the name of 
the Script was extended to its mythical inventor. According to Pn^fessor Hhys^ 
the word means ^'skilled use of words." 

L- O, Eichard^on has recently tried to prov'o (Tlw IV&rJ Ogham in 
"Hemiathcna,*' Dublin, l.Xll, oglutm is derived from 

the Greek word agma: he suggests that the inventors of this script intended to 
name it fmm some peculiarity which distinguished it from other scripts. And so, 
according to him^ the script was called the *"agma"-alphabet because it improved 
on the model by providing a special letter for a sound called in Greek agtrm. 


Oghamic Imfripiiaits 

The use of the oghamic character was peculiar to the Celtic population of the 
British Isles. There are about 375 inacriptions {Fig. 135-137) estant ; 316 of them 
have been discovered in Ireland, chiefly {261) in the southern counties (Kerry , i ;ii; 
Cork, Walcrford, 47; and Kilkenny^ 12), hut some ($$) have been found 
elsewhere in Ireland^ one baling tome to light at the end of the lose century' in 
the iiorth-’Castem county of Antrim. Forty ogham ec inscriptions have been dis¬ 
covered in Wales, parti eularly in the counties of Pembroke (i3>, Breeknr>ek (S)* 
Carmarthen (7), Cardigan {4) and Glamorgan (3); two have been found in Denbigh 
and one in Carnarvon, Only one inseription has come to light in Cornwall, and two 
in Devon. One ughamic inscription has even been found at Hskhester (Hants). 
Nearly ten inSL-ripiions have been discovered on the Ulc of Man (Fig. 235) and a 
few' in Scotland (rre below)+'Fhe Welsh inscriptions are usually bilingual (Latin- 
Celtic) and written in oghamic and Roman characters. *t’he Irish inscripttEjns, 
writh one exception, arc in ogham alone. Interesting is the runJe-aghamie inscription 
(Fig. 235) from the Isle of Man. 


Oright of the Oghuriis 

The origin of this peculiar script is uncertain. According to some 
scholars, it was imported from the east, or from Iberia. Professor Macalister, 
a high authority ort the subject, maintaining on the w^bolc that the ogham 
alphabet ^vas invented (or, at least, used) by the druids as a secret code 
for private signalling {sre below)* tries to derive the addiitonal five letters 
or for/e^a from the Greek letters ft/j, th, ph and x, as found in the 
Chalcidian type. He thus suggests that the prototype of the oghamic 
alphabet to be sought in a Chalcldian form of the Greek alphabet as 
used in some parts of northern Italy a few centuries a.c. Another authority, 
L. J* D. Richardson, stiggcsts that the oghams were based on the phonology 
of that form of the Greek alphabet with which the inventors of the oghamic 
script tvere acquainted. Dr. Eisler suggests (1949) ^^the obvious connection 
with the telegraphic signalling sy^stem of the Roman armies/' 
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According to Professor Ifor Williams (" iHE IhaN’SACTION's OP THE 
Honourable Soctety of Cymmrodorion,” Sessions 19+3 and 1944. 
London, 1946, pp. 152-156), the oghamic alphabet was an Independent 
invention of a Celtic granimanan from southern IreLand, who knew either 
the Latin alphabet or the Greek or both, but made no attempt to make his 
symbols resemble either the Latin or the Greek letters, '^The invention took 
place when Old Irish knew neither diphthongs nor the sound p. which 



Kig. 

l-2( Th(f ogham script (mnanly ilp~ 

ward^j* 

2r Latin^oghofiiic bilir^gual mscrLp^iDD. 

4-5 p Oghamic injcrfi>[{on 3 i 


therefore were nol included in the onginal dphabe^ of zo letters. At ^ later 
periodj w'hen some vowels became diphthongSp and a sign for p became 
necessary, particularly for loan-words, the extra-Jetters, /or/«/a^ were 
invented. 
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Howevtr, I still maintain ihni the problem has not yet been solved, 
and hardly ^vill be solved. In my opinion, it is one of those instances of 
the process, many times referred to in this bookp which Professor Kroeber 
has termed “idea-diffusion” or ^^sttmuUis-diffusion”; to use Kroeber^s 
wordsi a new element fills some need in a culture which has not previously 
possessed it. It is the idea which is accepted, but it remains for the receiving 



^ 37 —Oghamfe Inscription. 3. Oyhiiinic^LatiJi digraphie inscription 
(British Mosciim) 


culture to develop a new expr^ion. Qbvioug^ly this process is one which 
will ordlnarilv leave a minimum of historical evidence: the specific 
items of cultural content, upon w^hich histoTians ordinarily rely in proving 
connection, arc likely to be few or even wholly absent. Positive proofs 
of such a process arc, therefore, difficult to secure long after the an, or 
wherever the historical record is not quite so fulL 
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If Kroeber's theory' can be applied, as 1 think it can, to the invention 
of oghams, ive mav take it as likely, without uselessly going deeper 
into this matter, that the inventor or inventors of the oghams probably knew 
of the existence of the runic script and of the Ijatin alphabet. It is, therefore, 
a priori probable that one of the two or rather both of them had some 
induence on the origin of the oghnmic script. On the whole, it s^ms that 
the oghams and the runes were in some way allied systems; this is shown, 
€.g. in the fact that both “share the characteristic of having full, native, 
semantically recognisable names for the letters’' (J. A, Walker]■. Thisaffinit;' 
between the two systems, and the fact that they were both employed roughly 
at the same time in the British Isles, have induced me to deal w ith the oghams 
immediately after the runes. But what has here been said wiM be enough 
to show that the information wliich would alone warrant a definiie theory' 
on the origin of the oghams is not yet forthcoming, and probably never 
will be. 

I [owe\-cr. the distribution of the ogham ic inscriptions and, according, 
to Kermodc, a high authority on the subject, their language and gnitn- 
matical forms, point to southern Wales or southern Ireland as their 
place of origin, and to the fourth century a.d, as the date of their origin. 
Professor Rhys holds on phonetic grounds that the invention of the oghams 
took place in southern Wales, but the inventor belonged probably to 
the race of the invaders from southern Ireland. 


OghaiFtic Scripti 

The oghams were employed for writing messages and letters, generally 
on wooden staves, sometimes also on shields or on other hard material, 
and for carving on tombstones («e above). 

The ogham alphabet (Fig. ^36) was very- simple; it consisted of 
twenty letters, which were represented by straight or diagonal strokes 
varying in number, from one to five, drawn or cut below', or above, or right 
through, horizontal lines, or else, drawn or cut to the left, or right, or right 
through vertical lines. These horizontal or vertical lines were sometimes 
replaced. In stones or other squared hard material, by the arrises or edges 
of the object on which the letters were cut. 

The oghams were divided into four groups {aieme), each contain¬ 
ing five letters. The letters belonging to the first aieme (i, /, / or r, s, w) 
consisted of i to 5 strokes drawn below the main horizontal (or to the right of 
the vertical line); the second aicwie (of the letters fi. d, f, c, consisted of 
I to 5 strokes drawn above the horizontal line or to the left of the vertical 
line; the third atctiie (of the letters m,g, ng, a, r) consisted of 1 to 5 slanting 
strokes right through the horizontal or perpendicular line, and the fourth 
aknif, consisting of the vowels n, 0, it, e, 1, was represented either by straight 
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atrokcs intersecting the main line at right angles, or else by notches. 
(Fig. 236, i). 

According to Professors Macalister aiwl Ifor Williams, the division of 
the oghams in groups of five may have its origin in the suggested derivation 
of this script from a gesture-alphabet or secret code used by the druids 
for private signalling. Originally, the five fingers were used in relation to 
the nose or the leg; in writing, the strokes were used in a similar manner, 
in relation to the atemlinc on wood or stone. 

In some instances, special signs, for/edct were used for the 
diphthongs ea, oi, ui, fQ.te. placed, according to theuseof either a horizontal 
or vertical main line, either {in the instances of ui and rb) below or to the 
right, or else {in the case of d'c') ahov^e or to the Left, or else (ro and oij 
half above and half beneath, or half to the right and half to the left of the 
main line. The sound which was wanting in the regular oghamte alphabet, 
was sometimes represented by the same sign as the diphthong 10. 
(Fig. 236, 2.) 

It is generally agreed that the oghams were a cir>'ptic script. The 
alphabet which I have described was only the basic oghamic script. 
There were several secondary varieties, such as tlte "wheel-oghams,” 
which St, Columba (521-97) wems to have known; the “bird-oghams,” 
the “tree-oghams.” the “hiU-oghams,” the “church-oghams,’’ the “colour- 
oghams” and so forth. The use of the oghamic scripts continued until the 
Middle Ages, and the fourteenth century Book 0/ Balfymote (edited by 
R. Atkinson, Dublin, iSSy) reproduces the earliest keys for transliteration. 
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Pktisk Oghairti 

Two oghams found in western Scotland, one on the small island of 
Gigha, off the w'estem coast, the other in Argyll, belong to the same class 
as the oghamic inscriptions found in Ireland and Wales. Many other 
oghamic inscriptions were discovered in north-eastern Scotland (3 m 
Aberdeen, 2 in Kincardine, 2 in Sutherland, one each in some other 
counties), In the Nortbem Isles, as many as six of them coming from the 
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Shetland Islands, and one, of the same type, from the Isle of Man (Fig. 
238, 2). They are written in another oghamic variety, which was styled 
by Ferguson “scholastic oghams,” and is now generally terrned “Pictish 
oghams,” these inscriptions being attributed to the ancient Piets. 

77 jw Piets 

Thi: Icrrii from Latm Pt^H, ^'pulnted/^ is comidmd by somt si:ba!iiT3 

ai applied to ark others istr unknown indiEtfJious name. The CcUlc-Irish icrm 
"Piirta” was Cruitiitn, Cruithnh Cruiftitch; Crmthiutimih being the tci^ 
fnr the "countri' of the Picls/' The Welsh term wa? Prydyn, Prydam, Pryfhrin. 



Fig, 213 S—Piciiiih oghams (the inscriptions are read upwards) 


Some scholars consider all these Celtic terms as connected with the Celtic words 
criith, pTyd, meaning *'shape^ extema] appearance"^ they also hold tlmi the 
Rom^ term Pieti might have bem a translation or interpretation of the Celtic 


name. 
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The lenn Prydmti was exiended by the Greeks and Romans m inilieate the 
whtalc tyf Great ftritain and its popubTton: Prt‘.tamk^ n^s6s, Pretattika^ 
Prfttarih, Prelania, I^rntamL The Romans, however, had imciLtier name for this 
Uland and its populati&n: BrtUaiimi^ or Briianma, Briiantfi. Some sehelani sug- 
gested chat the terms Pretrania and Britannia wen; ci™ologicaUy identical, hm, 
^tran^e B 5 it may appear to a layman^ aeeordirLe to other authorities this theory 
seen^s to be wron^. 

Ver>' little is kno^Ti about the ethnic and linguistic affinaiies of the Piets. 
ITiey ore considered by some seholar^ as early Celts, by others^ fur instance by 
the Sate Sir John Rhy-S. by Macalistcr and MacNeill as the pre-Celtic abudginea 
of Scotland. One of the main Piedsh tribes^ the CaledonianSp gave the Roiruiit 
name to the coumryn 

The Script 

The Fictish ogham&p like some Irish oghamic inscriptions, generally 
run upward, but, as Proftasor Macalistcr points out, the Pictish caners 
began on ihe right band edgCp and "Hvhen the inscription crosses the top. 
the writing must run backward, and the side-scores must be inverted— 
an inconvenience that continues upon the opposite edge. Nothing more 
clearly proves the Pictish want of experience,” One of the mai n peeutiarities 
of the Pictish oghams is that some of them are marked with binding 
lines. 

Fig. 238, 1 represents an inscription from Brandsbutt, near Inveruriep 
Aberdeen (Macaibter, No, 5); Fig. 238. z represents the ogham part of 
the runic inscription of Malumkunp at Kirk Michaeh fsle of Man 
(Macalistcr. No. 20). 

The Pictish oghams have not yet been satisfactorily translated. The 
Piets adopted the Irish oghams and tried to adapt them to their own 
language. ITiis adaptation seems to have been faulty, .\ccording to 
Professor Macalister, Pictish ^vas not only non^CchiCp but even non- 
Indo-European, and Pictish and Gaelic were phonetically incompatible. 
Pictish appears to have possessed sounds for which the Irish ogham 
had no provision. Therefore, in Macalister's view, additional Pictish 
symbols were invented to express differentiations in the pronunciation of 
certain letters. These additional symbols seem to have tieen vowels for 
the greater part. This suggests, according to Professor Macalister, that, 
like the Finno-Ugrian languages, Pictish possessed a large varietj' of 
vowel-sounds, 

Her^ldn^ (?) 

It is noteworthy that many Pictish oghamic inscriptions and other 
Pictish stone monuments contain pictorial symbols, consisting in 
geometrical signs* representations of animals, birds, lishest <?tc. 
Professor Macalister holds that [hese pictorial symbols, numbering 
about fifty, may represent a pictorial heraldry. 
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There are also a few Pictish inscriptions in a half-uncial or "Trish” 
typ^ of the Roman character- 
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Teiiionic O^fwm (?) 



The above limestone tablets, discovered at Brier (Magdeburg) on the 
River Elbe in Saxony, are written in a script, which ha$ ^mc similarity 
with tlie oghams, but nothing can be ^id about their mutual connection* 
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THE LATIN ALPHABET 
Early Latin Inscriptions 

h ts a somewhaf cudoua fatt ihjii ihe or Roraiin which haa 

flucK a great importance in the hiaion' of ei%ilizstion, had a vety piKir btginnifig 
aulI a vcr>^ poor history diidng ihe first five or six centuries of its existence. 

The oldest record of it extant is to be found in the Pm^ncsie fibula, a gold 
brooch iVig- ?3^, i), dating probably from the seventh century^ S.c.p rather than 



Matkf 
MAlVTn 
0 /V 0 |>/;DRC 
AAA'TR O/VA' 

J 


co^Eiioirscirjo 

ICJII'ES COSOL 


MON toiM 0 ionti 

bVONQKO QfTVA^QfVtSE Vftt^ 
tvCAOM UinONE FrifO^ISARlATl 

CtA^SDR-AlDruS MJCrvET A 
ErtT MRSK^AitJtfcAQvt Vf(|£ 
tE^ITSrf^E^VVAI&E TD 


Ftg. 239—E^ly Latin inscriptions (1) 


I, The Pnmrale fibula, seventh eentut^- S.C. a. The fippUi fiom, the Komjui Forum* 
iTtrtbuted to the end of the se^'enlh or to the sixth emiury^ U.C. Dedkcation to Juno 
from Pisaumm (feutlh century b.C.}. 4, Funerary^ InaCtiplEon of ConsuE L. Cotneliua 

Scipia, 255 n.C. 


fftjm the sixth or cMcn the fifth centtiryp as some sehi;»iars were inclined 10 think. 
The inscription runi from right to left and reads clearly iironmi: ttttd: fhfffuikfd: 
numaiioi (that is Maidni me feat Xumeri&^ "Manius made me for Nunwrius”)^ ihe 
most interesting feature being the use of the des'ice of combining the letters 
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F nncJ /i to ruprcsent the sound / ivhich was cioTiiinon in l^atin, hut 

was wan ling i n Ofeek; it w'ss one of the three devices employed by the Etruscans 
for the sound / {w p. 494)- Moreoverp the presence in the Pnenestc hhuU of 
the letters d and o shows that the Latin alphabet was borrowed from the Ktruscan 
m the vcr>' early stage of this latter alphabetp when these letters had not ycl fallen 
into disuse. 

Not much later than the Pnentste flbula is the famous inscriplion from 
the Roman Forum (FSg^ belonging to the sixth century B.e.^ if not to the 

end of the seventh. It is writien verticQlly on the four faces of a fippm, in frowf- 



f EROA/t/iv 

; 7 />>,TETI 0 

DED E 



r'j'.v wvcvt A r.i; I 

■ 4* it' 




3 


4 


Fig. Z4C—E’irly Latin maeiiptians £ 1 [) 

1, The ifiicripucm of l>u«iDa (sheth cenTury' ip Dedii^iian lo Feronia (fourth 

ceniur}- 3 , l>cd[tniion to Juna Lucina. fram Xorha ffiHirih CEnEufi- b.c.). ^p Roman 
fulWWt' larmtn beloogtni* lO the period of Hilla 


trop/i^doN slvlcTp thru iSp as already explained, in altcnuiting lines from right to 
left and left to rights Owing to this direcuon of w riting, and to the fragmentai^^ 
mndiiion of tlic fippia, not many words can he read with certainty. Face A in 
Fig. 239 ,a readsp beginning al the bottom of the first line cif the right-hand aide: 
], qrmfio I Zp cr= ^Dr{d]. .. 
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Another in^etipliojt, kno^sn as that of iJuenos (Pc^. Z40, i}, h on a vast found 
in Homo, near the Quirinalp and stems iilso lo befunjif ro ihe ajaetb coniurj' b,c,, 
althouj^h it is dsiied by some scholars as Eaie the fourth crontiiz~ii^ ^llie dirertion 
of Writing is Stift front ri^ht to left. 

Those three are the earhea!, Sonte Sabinc inscriptionsp antong tiit:ni one on a 
vase found at Tivotip another on a plate of hron^e found in the Lake of Fudno^ 
and a few inscriptions dedicated to Juno or Juno Lucina (Fi^r 23y;^3 and 240^ 3), 
belong to the end of the fifth or to the fourth cenlurs' U,C^ There are also a few 
Inscriptions belonging to the third centorj- (Fig. 4, ahowa the famou.s insetip- 
tion on the lomb of ihe Con-ml Cornelius S^cEpio^ h.c.) and to the second 
century b.c. 

Only from the hrsi centurv^ b.c. emv^-ards do the Latin inscriptions becon^ 
ao numerous aJI over the world that they cannot be counted. Of the first cenluiy B.c. 
men don may be made of the great insenption composed by Augustus (63 B,C.—A.&. 
14) and known as the Alofmmfffiufu Atfcyramim. 

Ohicin of the La TJX Alphabet 

The opinion commonly held, even by some scholarsp is that the Latin 
alphabet was derived froin ihc Greek in the form used by the Greek 
colonists in Italy, and probably in the Chalcidian variety employed at 
CuniaE: in Campaniii. This theory' tries to show that the Latin atphabei 
corresponds exactly to the Chalcidian except in regard to and Recently^ 
however^ it has been proved that on the whole this theory is unlikely, 
and that the Etruscan alpha bet was the link beitvcen the Greek and the 
I.a tin. 

] have already mentioned that in the Prseneste fibula the sound / 
was represented as in early Etruscan by the combinatinn k'/j. Later, for 
instance in the Duenos inseriptionp the /i was dropped, a development 
also due to Etruscan influence. Thus the Greek F that is 

the Wj came to represent the Latin sound /, but the Romans had also a 
K-sonnd in iheir language, for w'hich they would have used the Greek F 
had ihey adopted the Greek alphabet, whereas they adapted the Greek V 
[tip^iion) both for the consonant f and the vowel w. 

The third letter of the Greek alphabett^airin'in (^), became a 3 (or C) 
in the Etruscan alphabet with the sound A; it retained this sound in the 
Latin alphabet, but it sened there for both k and g (the Etruscans had^ 
as was noted above, no disEinction between k and g)^ and C remained 
as representing g in the familiar abbreviations € (for Gaius), and CN 
(for Gn;eus), On the oiher hand, the Greek alphabet had iw^o other signs 
for the A-soundp the K and the Q, and we find in the South Etruscan 
alphabet the sign C (as k) used only before e and /, the K used before a* 
and the Q only before u (F-truscan had, as we have seen, no 0). 1 'he Latin 
alphabet adopted all the three letters with iheir phonetic values, but in 
time it dropped the K (which, however, continued to W used as the 
initial of w'ell-kno%vn or official words, such as or and 

used C for the sounds of both g and A, the letter Q being retained fo-r the 
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$ound k when followed by u. At a later sta^c a change attributed to Apptus 
Claudius Censor in ji2 u.c. was adopted to denote dve voiced sound g. 
This consisted in the addition of a bar to the lower end of C, thus converting 
it into G. 

"J'he absence in early Latin of a specific symbol for the combination x 
(h), w hich existed in the Greek alphabets, including the Chalcidian v ariety, 
but not in the Etruscan, also indicates the derivation of the Latin alphabet 
from the Etruscan. 

Finally» the greater part of the I^aiin names of die letters, which have 
descended into English as into the majority of modem alphabets, were 
taken over from the Etruscans, for the Romans did not invent many 
themselves,The Semitic letter-names {see p. 218-220)^ w^hichhadbeen taken 
over by the Greek {see p. 451), were quite different. The derivation of 
the letter-names from the Etruscan alphabet is best shown by the names 

ka and qu (which are explained by the aforementioned use of the three 
letters), and by the facts that there were in Etruscan sonant or vocalized 
liquids (/, r) and nasals (m, 7 i)t and that the modem names of these letters 
(/, m. If, r) are vocalized as closed syllables '‘en,” and so 

forth), whereas the names of other consonants are open syllables ("be/* 
"de.” and so forth). 

The creation of the Latin alphabet may be dated in the seventh 
ccntur>' B.c. 


Deretopmetti oj the Latin Alphabet 

The original Etruscan alphabet consisted {see p. 495) of twenty-six 
lettera; the Romans adopted only twenty-one of thern. They rejected 
the three G reek aspirate letters theta, phi and kki, as there were no sounds 
in Latin to correspond to them, but they retained them to represent 
numbers. O. Cf C became 100, £tnd was later identiHed with the initial 
of centum : CD, M became 1,000, and identified with the initial of 

mille, and its half (D) became 500; -X-L became 50. 

Of the three Etruscan jr-sounds, the Romans retained the Greek 
sigma. The presence in the Ladn alphabet of the letters d and o, for w^hich 
the Etruscans had no use, is explained by the fact already mentioned, 
that the 1-alln alphabet w^s created before the Etruscans had time to 
reject these lettens. llie use of the letters C, K, Q and F has already 
been explained. The symbol wiuch represented, as in Etruscan, the 
aspirate, later received the shape H. I w^ the sign both of the vowel and 
consonant L The X was later added to represent the sound ks^ but it 
was placed at the end of the Latin alphabet. 

The I^tin alphabet was therefore as follow s: A, B, C (with the sound 
k)^ D, E, F, X (the Greek j:;eta), H, L K, L O, P, Q, P (which w*as 
the original shape of R), S, T* V, X. Roughly speaking, it was the Semitic- 
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Grcek-Etruscan alphabet; the shapes of some krtei^ were slightly modifiedi 
the SemiiLc-Greek A became D; the Greek H . became S; R is but a 
variation of P, by the addition of a stroke below the craok; but other 
letters remained unchanged. At a later stage^ the seventh Icttern that ia 
the Greek ee/ff {X) was dropped (Pig. 241), because Latin did not 
require it, and the new letter G (jee above) w^as placed in its position. 
This innovation is attributed to Spurious Car%'ilius^ libcrtus of the Consul 
bearing the same name. 

When+ after the conquest of Greece^ in Cicero's time (first century B.C.)^ 
Greek words were largely borrowed by the Latin language, the symbols 
Y and Z were adopted for the sounds j and ^ respectively^ ftom the 
contemporary Greek alphabet (bui only in order to transliterate Greek 
words), and were placed at the end of the alphabet. Thus the Latin 
script became one of nventy-three s%™bol&; these became more regular, 
harmonious, well proportioned and elegant. 

Although there were even in Roman times a few tentative additions 
of letters^ such as a variant of M introduced by Vcrriiis Flaccus of 
Augustus^ time, and especially the introduction by the Emperor Claudius 
(iG B.C.-A.D. 54) of the digamma irwersum, J, for the sound io-tr fn order 
to distinguish it from of the reverse C (3), the mthigma, for the 
combination pj, and of the half H (H) for an intermediate sound bet^veen 
u and ^ on the whole it can be said that the aforementioned alphabet of 
33 letters vi'as constantly used* with the same order of the letters, not 
only in the monumental writing of the Roman period, but also as capital 
letters of the Latin alphabet during the Middle Ages and in printing 
until the present day (Fig. 242 and 251). 

The only permanent additions of the Middle Ages were the signs 

U, W and J; in exact terms, they were not additions, but diiferentiatiohs 
from existing letters; the U (for the vovveLsound u to distinguish it from 
the consonamal t^) and the consonantal W w-cre easy difieremiaiions of 

V, while the consonantal f, is only a slight alteration of I. Tn the early 
Middle Ages both the forms (but not the W, which appeared only in the 
eleventh centuiy^) were used indifferentty for both the consonantal and the 
vowel-sound, the signs U and j being used in hands current at this time. 

The subsequent history of the Latin alphabet consisted in the following 
essential facts: (i) the adaptation of the Latin alphabet to various languages, 
and (2) the external transformation of the single letters in the "Cursive" 
or “running"' sty le of w riting. 

Latin Saipfs 

The connection of the capital letters of modem writing with 
the ancient Semi tiC'Crcrek-Etruscan-Latin letters is evident even 
to a layman. The connection of the “minuscule/' that is the “small 
lettera/' with the ancient Iniatiii letters does not appear so evident, but as 
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a matter of faci the “maiuscuk” and “minuscule’' are descended from 
the same ancient Latin alphabet, and the dilTerent shape of the minuscule 
is due to a transformation of the original letters by eliminating a part of 
the letter (as for instance, h from H, b from B). by lengthening a part of 
it (for instance, q from Q, d from D), and so forth. 

'I'here were uvo main causes necessitating changes of form, and the 
history of these changes is much too long to be told In full detail in the 
fetv p^agraphs which can be deA.oted to the subject in this book. 

In ancient times the minuscule did not exist. Both the monumental 
writing and the cursive scripts consisted of the present-day '‘capitals.’’ 
'I'he chief consideration of monumental viriting were and are to-day 
(in memorial inscriptions on tomb-stones, and so forth) permanence, 
beauty, including proportion, evenness, while the chief considerations of 
cursive or running scripts are speed and utility mther than beauty. The 
tool iiiainlv used for monumental writing is, and always was, the chisel, 
and the material is mainly, and always was, stone. The tool usually 
employed to-day for hand-tvriting is the pen, and paper is the usual 

material for cursive writing. ^ ^ 

In Roman times, various tools were employed; there was the primitive 
scratcher or marker termed stylus, employed for try-day purposes 
upon tablets of wax; there was the brush, as it is to-day, for wall-painting, 
and there was the pen made from reed (cut to □ point and frayed to the 
likeness of a small brush, or cut to an edge). Since the sixth century a.d. 
in all probabilitt' the pen was made from quill, and became the typical 
mediseval tool, superseded only in recent generations by the modern 
metal pen {metal pens were, however, employed also in Roman times). 
The word "pen” originally meant "feather” (Lat. pen™), and is strictly 
applicable to the primitive quill pen; the word was retained, however, 
throughout the development of the pen, so that the Latin word for 
“feather” now' denotes an instrument with a metal rib. 1 he moat important 
writing materials for cursive scripts in ancient times were papyrus and 
parchment, besides the tablets coated with wax. ... 

The transformation of the Latin monumental writing into the modem 
script with its majuscules and minuscules is due entirely to the technical 
bearings of the tool, primarily the pen, and the material of writing, 
primarily papyrus and parchment. It was the pen, with its preference for 
curves, which eliminated the angular forms; it was papyrus, and still 
more parchment or vellum, which made these curves possible. Some 
details are due to the pcculiBrities of wax (the shapes of d. g. f. and 
probably b are due to wax: Sir Ellis IVIinns). 

The u« of paper, the main writing itmteriiil of present days, ivas unknown in 
Europe befon: the eleventh century A-d., alihou^ apparently it was invented in 
the second century A.P. and in the same century the Chinese earned processes of 
makinn paper to a high developmem. Some scholars date its invention as far os 
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123 B-L’-p more rigiiily su^gcsit a;d. 105. Paper-making was learned fruiii the 

Chinese by the Kurearta and the Japanese in the seventh centurj' and by the 
Arabs in the eighth century, 'Jliere are many Arabic manuscriptg extant, belonging 
to the ninth century and made of pure rag tfmm linen and rtas). Uy Europeans 
paper was first made in the twelfth centorj^ in Spain and Italy. The earliest 
European recorded dncimnient on pai^er ia a deed written in Greek and Arabic of 
Countess Adelaide, the first wife of the Nammn king Roger of Sicily, lliis docu-* 
mcni is preserved in the Stole .Archives of Palermo (Sicily). The an of paper- 
making spread to France Germany (early fourteenth centur^-Jt Sw^itxerland 

{ijSo}, England (1450). to the Netherlands (about the same time), to .America 
gnly in jbgo, although .American natives had made paper in Mexico and Central 
.America before Columbus discovered .Amcrieu. 

However, in the fourteenth centusy- paper become the mairi literary- writing 
material in EumpSp and in tlie course nf the next century it gradually superseded 
vellum. 


Varieties of the Latin Alphabet 

(Fig. 239-25^) 

\Ki have dealt with the development of the Latin alphabet futr 
exctllencey that is the ‘‘mnnumcniar’ script: it derived its name fmm its 
main use for monumental inscriptions; but ti was also called “lapidary,” 
being chiefly employed in engraving on stone; or “square,” because of 
its rceiilmearfomiaticin and the mainly recungijbr junctlon&of the strokes ; 
or else, v^ty frequently, ''capitaI"* wHdng. 

There were, in Roman times, three main varieties of this capital 
script—Fig. 241-243—(i) the lapidar>^ capitals, (2) the elegant book- 
capitals, which were, nature I ly» slightly rounded and less stiff than 
the lapidary' st'ript, and (3) the rustic capitals^ which were not so 
carefully elaborated as the lapidary script, and not so round as the book- 
capitals, but were quicker and easier; there were a few’ sub-\arieties of 
rustic capitals, such as the Roman rustic capitals, the pictorial rustic 
capitals, and the book rustic capitals. 

These various styles were adapted to pen-writings but in every^-day 
life, with continuous modificatjons for greater speedy the cursive script^ 
that is the currenl hand, was developed for writing with the stylus on 
wax-tablets {Fig. 243), for grafhti, i\e„ scraicMng, or painting on vases, 
on walls, and so forth. Speed was preferred lo legibility. There were 
several varieties of cursive, those of Pompeii (Fig, 243 and 244) and 
.Alhumus Major (Fig, *43belonging to the first and second centuries 
A.D.t being the most important. Indeed, only few‘ wax tablets have survived^ 
mostly from Pompeii and Albumus I^Iajor (Vcerces Patak) in [^•aeia. In 
gencrah the ancient Roman cursive script may be divided into {t) n\ajuseule 
cursive, (2) minuscule cursive, and (3) semi-cursive minuscule. 
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Between the monumcnial and the cursive scripts, thene was a whole 
series pf varieties which had some of the peculiarities of each group. 
There were: (i) lapidary ancf hook semi-cursive scripts (Fig, and 247), 
which contained some capital letters and some cursive or semi-cursive 
characters^ (z) the early uncial or rather semi-imcial script, of the third 
century a.d., which also was a mi?^nJ^e of capiiais, cursive characters and 
uncials. (3) ^Fhe early semi-uncial script seems to have developed into the 
beautiful uncial script, the exact origin of the latter being uncertain. 

Obscure also is the meaning of the term “uncmls,” which some 
scholars H on the authority' of Sl Jerome^ derived from Lat, {it^rue tmaales. 
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**mch-high letters*” I’he uncial script appears in official Roman documents, 
particularly in Africa, from the third century a.d. onwards^ and was the 
usual book-hand for over 500 years (fourth-eighth centuries). On the 
whole, ii w^s still a mixed script, the majority^ of the letters being capitals, 
some letters (A, /, q) being minuscule, and four letters (i?, d, f, m) having 
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Fig. 2 ^—Two psiges from a “book" (codex) of wasc tablets^ from 
PompriJ, A-D. 58 
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the typical rounded jjhapc which is the main feature of the uncial hand 
(Fig. 341 and 247, 8). it was doubtless the character best adapted for 
calligraphy. The semi*uncial book-hand (Fig, 247. z). developed ftom 
the early semi-uncial script and used in the period running from the fifth 
10 the ninth century, was a half-and-half sort 0/ hand, easier than the 
uncials and more csiligraphic than the cursive minuscule. 


Mediaval Vanetiet e/ the Lalhi A!pbabel (Fig, 245-348) 

As soon as the various European countries had shaken off the political 
authority of the Roman empire, and the educated communities had been 
scattered and dissolved, a marked change took place in the development 
of the Latin cuialvc or running script, Scverar‘national” hands, or rather 
“national" styles of the Latin cursive minuscule, assumed distinctive 
features, and’there thus developed on the European continent and tn 
the British Isles, the five national hands, known as Italian or Lorn hard ic, 
Merovingian (in France)—Fig, 246. i—, \ isiguthic (in Spain), fiermanic 
and Insular. Each of them gave rise to several varieties. 

Italian Semi-cutihe Mimiscuhe 

'I’he Italian semi-curaive minuscula: (Fig. 247. i) developed from the 
Roman cursiv-e, was employed throughout Italy from the seventh to the 
ninth century', and continued to be used in Tuscany until the twelfth 
century. It gave wav to many varieties, such as the Lombardic or Pavia 
minuscule, the pure cursive styles of Amalfi, Gaeia, Naples, Lucca, 
Florence, and so forth, the most important being the Ravenna script 
and the Papal curial style, the pre-Carolitic book-hand in North Italy 
(used in the second half of the eighth century and the first half of the 
ninth century,in Italy. France and Germany),and particularly the beautiful 
Benevenian minuscule in South Italy and Dalmatia, which lasted longer 
than die other varieties, Montecassino, Bencvcnio and Satemo being 
amongst the most important centres. 
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Other Continental Hands 

'ITie other continental hamis had less impamiiee. The Merovingian 
script (Fig, 246, i), employed in the sixth-eighth centuries, continued 
for some time to be used as court-hand- 'I'here were some varieties; 
the cursive minuscule, the semi-cursive hand and various book-hands. 
The Visigothic (Fig. 247, 3), employed in the eighth and ninth centuries, 
may be distinguished into cursive and book-minuscule; it was employed 
also in Italv. The Germanic pre-Caroline (Fig. 347, 4) was the least 
widespread and lasted less time (eighth-ninth centuries) than any of the 
other varieties. 

Insnlaf or Angio^lrirft Hands 

Tlie most beautiful and the most important of all the ■■tsationa]” 
styles was the "Insular*' or Anglo-Irish hand. It developed from the semi- 
imcial book-hand of the early missionaries and not from the curEivc 
minuscule as the continental national hands did. There are two 
varieties. 

irish Hand 

The Irish hand (Fig. 246. 2), is considered by some scholars 
to have been introduced from Gaul hy St. Patrick; already used In 
Ireland in the sixth century, it continued to be employed during the middle 
ages, and developed into the modem Irish script; apart from the majuscule 
(derived from the Roman capitals, but probably influenced by the ogham ic 
script), used for headings, there were two varieties of this script. 

(t) The semi-unctal (Fig. 24S, i). used for religious books, had two 
sub varieties, the elegant and the rustic; (2) the minuscule or angular 
script employed for documents and codices, also had two sub- 
varieties, the elegant and the cursive. The Irish system of abbreviations 
had a great Influence on the development of the mcdiscval abbreviations 
of all the other scripts. 

Anglo-Saxon Hand (Fig, 250) 

In the seventh and eighth centuries the Roman uncial script was 
still employed in England in manuscripts and codices, but at the same 
time the Anglo-Saxon semi-uncial minuscule developed from the Irish 
script, and was employed for I-attn until about ^40, for English until 
after the Conquest (1066). The introduction of the Caroline minuscule 
was part of the reconstruction after the Danish wars. 

In regard to the development of the .Anglo-Saxon alphabet it may 
be noted that apart from the transformation of the single letters, h differed 
matnlv from tht Latin alphabet in the wen, w\ which was written more 
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like a p, and there ivtre twQ additional signs, representing the sounds 
tk and dk; the thorn or //i-sign disappeared only with the introduction 
of printing. 

The ,\nglo-Sa.\on handwriting was bold and clear, and it has come 
domi to us in copies of books and in royal and other charters mainly 
written and presen’ed in monasteries and cathedrals. There seems to 
be no doubt that the reign of Alfred the Great (S49-901) did much to 
revive the knowledge of writing; under his successors the introduction of 
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foreign stvles, stimulated a new attention to literature, neplcctcd dyring 
the Danisli invasion, except among a few professed scholars. 


Carolitie or C'oroUtigiitn Huftd 

At the end of the eighth centnn't probably under Charlecictagnt% or 
perhaps earlier, the beautiful widely spaced and rounded letteni known 
Caroline or Carolingian minuscule was formed in the Fnmkish 
empire as well as in northern and central Italy and in Germany» probably 
under the influence of the Anglo-Irish hand. It is* however, still uncertain 
what exact part Charlemagne (742-S14) and his friend Alcuin of York 
(735"®®+^" the founder of the famous school of'Fours, played in the creaiion 
of the Caroline hand. However thi^ script became the literar}'' hand of 
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Ftg. 247-—Spetiinens of Latin atrip 15, H 
(G- flatten Lr^iowj ^fi clt.) 
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tht Frankish empire, and during the next iwa ccnturiejs h became the 
main book-hand of western Europe. It was the official script of the 
Carolingian imperial Government and, for a certain period, of the ehancert' 
of the Holy Roman Itmpire. The blending of the majuscules and the 
minuscules into combined service is due mainly to this script. It was 
employed until the twelfth century, and had a few varieties such as the 
Frankish, Italian, and German; the most imporiani English variety 

ue-iioUjucDcro-cJi pox 


t 

*predicaoonc uoffaa^ imptorr 

2 


j 

Fig- 24S 

, Anirlo-Irish «mi-iin«4» of ih* eJiJ of iht iewnth ceanny A-D, (Go«|>e!»of 1>1. C^d; 

,,!«» at Lichfield k 2 , Winchester School hand, eleventh ceiUuiy (Bciiedicoeipn): Biblio- 

th^ue Nalionule. Part*), j.Thc “blnek k«er” or QiMhiic hand 


of the Caroline script was the dear Winchester School hand (Fig. 34S, 2), 
partly LnHuenced by the Anglo-Irish hand. 

letter" or Gothic 

In the cour^ of the next centuries various book-hands, coiirt-ha.nds 
at charter hands and uther cursive scripts developed from the Caroline. 


I, MinuMuIp i^enii-tuniiycH euthth AJi. 

Miiximusi Mitan* Bin]. Ambrw.j 

' Semi-yncijih, piiof to A,0. jpg-sio 

(Si, Hilarias; Rome, Arch. Cap. di 

a, Pietro) 

tfc Vi^ijjcplhk, A.D. [JS4 
• Wonnir . 

4^ G-s-TTFuinfc pre-Caroline^ eiBhtn--^ninth- 
C«ntlir>' I .L ’ir % 

(Sl Grej^ry* Eibl, Ap- \ atic.) 

5, mmu^cuk ta empbyed On 
ihrf cxjTldnent^ MdfUf, Germany^ 
cichxh-i^ifith ccniury a-d- 

{Bibl Ap. Viittc.^ 

6, Bound humafsistk or renoiitSAtlM hJuid, 

fifteenth CcnlUO'A.‘E>. 

(PliniuA, Bibi Ap. ViitieO 
7 Cursi^'^ humaninTic, fifteenth centyrt' ArD, 

* (M+ SalSfooniOp BibL Ap, Vatic.) 


^ ^ . atufii ioifmmliiti jofliEC] 

r^ij]cKf ramn^ ft mmitu tap^wf 
pr^fTTfm rron quitjt 

[fffPToJro tfd liuriffi gwurref^rt/iJWi(iW#] 

ju/w pr^ifumtnrifiUM ft prfl[-I 
ffirurihttihm funefk 
Ef cum aniis frl iadfX icTlfU/ fere^W 
qui irttniufcits presidei 

.5i quk (ttitrm rorum qm pmnft noscuniuf, 
iTcrlifiiuty 

aul . pnirtMifr . ant . dia^mii pf^if hanc 
iifjiinilioneml 

[diiudi]cavit inl£n:aUa ramorifm 
amplitudiith ralw 

fwimquf t/rh/iTiM + hf$f 

ifrmm im ^nttpi «r- ud r*t 

/ifCTfIfit/j rtofI'm muiuf pd^, - ] 
tiuf obiisaliarrcs . tcraunlUf, fi tmptriafu 


$, Uncialf, foortb cintuiy a-1>. 

(St. Ga!lkn) 


mbtimiliis in- 
Vae aiitcm pmp 5 [-] 
nTitilihiii (*l /i!irt^rwf[-] 
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At the end of the twelfth centur>', and still more durlny the next two 
centuries, the letters gradually assumed angular shapes—due to the pen 
being held so as to make a slanting stroke. 

The new hand (Fig. 24S, 3), termed “black letter” or Gothic, or else, 
in reference to modern usage, Gennan (the German term, derived from 
Latin, is Ffiiktur), employed in north-western Furope, including England, 
until the sixteenth century, is still used in Germany as the "national” 
hand. According to some scholars, this survival of the black letter in 



Fig. 2+0 


FdWous "Lutlrtll psalter” t&riUHh Museum. Add. 43130}; Gothic "liturgical hand": 
about 1340: reitjhhourhood of hast .^nglju. 


Germany is due to the fact that it was the current style at the time of the 
invention of printing and was employed by Gutenberg, but Sir Ellis 
Minns points out that black letter survi%-ed in protest ant countries 
l>ecause the humanistic hand was used by the Roman Church; in 
England it was touch and go. 


Italic atid fioifiaH T^^es 

In Italy both the “black letter” and the round hand were used 
and during the fifteenth century a beautiful Italian cursive minuscule, 
the round, neat humanistic nr renaissance hand (Fig. 347, 6), wa.s 
introduced in Florence, and employed for literary productions, while 
the needs of every-day life were met by an eipially beautiful (but not 
as clearly legible) cursive hand (Fig. 347, 7). 
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This siyltTj based on the earlier round minuscule, which at the time 
was considered to be the script of the classical Roman period and called 
therefore antiqaa^ developed mainly irito two varieties: (r) the Venetian 
minuscule, nowadays known as itaiics, traditionally an imitation of the 
handwriting of Petrarch, and probably the most perfect form of printed 
letter and the most clearly legible which has yet been invented: and 
(2) the ^VRoman" type of letters, perfected in X'onh ItalVp chiefly at 
Venice, where it was used in the printing presses about the end of the 
fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth centuries, and spread 
thence 10 Holland, England {about 1518), Germany, France and Spain. 

*rhe monumental Latin alphabet was taken over for the majuscules. 
This majuscule and both fonns of the minuscule^ the Roman" type 
and the spread all over the world. In England they w^ere adopted, 

from Italy, in the sixteenth century* 

Ad.aftations of tue Latjx .\lpiiabet to Otukr 

I. A N c u A G K s 

The *^naiionar' scripts of the various European peoples are, 
with a few exceptions, adaptations of the Latin alphabet to Teutonic^ 
Romance, Slavonic and Finno-Ugrian languages. For the alphabets of the 
Slavonic peoples of orthodox faith sfe Part II, Chapter \VM 1 ; the modern 
Greek alphabet is a development of the ancient Greek influenced by the 
L.atin alphabet. 

In the history of the alphabet, it is important not to overlook the fact 
that the Latin language and script in ancient times had been, at first, 
carried by Roman legionaries and imperial officials to ail parts of the vast 
empire, and particularly to the regions which were nut Ilellenized. In 
a few countries (Gaul, Spain ond Roumania), Latin replaced the languages 
of the natives, and it became the ancestor of the modern Romance 
languages, the most important of them being Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
French and Roumanian^ all of which adopted the Latin alphabet (for 
early Roumanian^ rre p. 4S2). 

At a later stage, churchmen and mtsstonarios carried the [*ptin language 
and script still farther afield and for many mure centuries. Catholic Rome 
was then the light of the western worldt the centre whence religion and 
learning were disseminatcil to all pans of wegtem, central and northern 
Europe. 'Phe emissaries of the Pope, either legates or missionaries, tnivcllcd 
over all Europe and carried with them the learning of their age. The 
abbeys were in the nature of large seminaries or colleges, where learning 
was carried on, and the monastic system spread Christian it)' and learning 
even to a wider extent* At the time when, for instance, neither the Sa.xon 
nor the Norman noblemen could sign ilieir own names, but employed 
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initteiiJ I he: Christian sign of the cross {still m use among ill iterates) 
as the pledge of their good faith and witness to their consent and approval, 
it \vas in the monasteries that the lamp of learning was kept alight. 
I^dueation was in certain periods almost entirely monastic, or at least 
conducted by teachers trained in monastic institutions, rhe earliest 
scribes, for instance, in the British Isles were either Irish or foreign 
monks (mainly Italian), or educated under foreign monks. But there 
W'ere also impkortant centres of learning in the Cachcdral schools. 

In consequence^ Latin (using naturally the Latin alphabet), the language 
of the Homan Church, become and remained for many centuries the 
international tongue of the European higher intellectual W'orld^ and it 
is still used extensively for learned iivorks and the iheologtcal treatises 
in the Roman Catholic Church, although it lost its dominant position 
in consequence of the natural development of the last three or four 
centuries. However, the l..atin alphabet^ in all its varieties, had been given 
ample opportunities for its adoption by the great majority of the European 
peoples, and its adaptation to tongues belonging to most different linguistic 
groups. 

On the other hand, in more recent times the main factor e.^cprcssed 
bv the motto “alphabet follows the religion” has gradually been replaced 
bv ''alphabet follows the flag" and "iilphahei follow'S the trade,” 

4 « * # * 

I'he adaptation of a script to a nev\ language is not an easy matter, 
especially when the new language contains sounds which do not exist 
in ihe speech from which the alphal>et had been borrowed. I'herc arises 
therefore the difficulty of representing the new sounds, 'I‘his difficulty 
has been solved, generally speaking, in different W'ays: 

(r) By representing the ne%v sounds by existing symbols for which 
there is no use in the new' languaget for instance, the I^alin letter c, which 
was redundant, because the letter k was accepted to represent the sound 
/f in all circumstances^ w as intrtjdueed in some Slavonic languages (Polish, 
Czech, Croatian^ and so forth) to represent the sound is which in Germany 
and Central Europe is given to Latin c befort: e and i. 

(a) Combinations of two or more letters were introduced to represent 
single sounds in the ne%v languages^ An interesting instance in this 
connection is the representation of the sounds sh and cA (as in ^^church") 
in various languages- whereas the Cyrillic J^ussian alphabet has a single 
symbnl for the combination r/fc/f (as in Ashchurch)* Czech, anoiher 
Slavonic language, would use for it the comhination Polish, again 
a Slavonic speech, represents it by four consonants (j-ca), and Cierman 
would need as many as seven consonants for the imtisliteration of this 
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combination, titat is En^li^sh has some combinations of two signs 

for single soundsp such as cti, sh, i/i, ph. 

(3} I'he new bngttage, in order not to increase ihu number of its 
letters, prefers in some ins^tancest lo use letters representing two or 
more sounds; in English, for insiance+ the letter r is used for ttvq distinct 
sounds (for the sound k in "cap/' '^colour/' “cursive"; and for the 
sound s in "cellt" “cereal/^ **cider")p in addition to entering into the 
combination c/jp and replacing the k in ck. 

(4) Some languages have prgfered to add to the borrowed alphabet 
signs taken over from another alphabet to represent sciunds which could 
not be expressed by the alphabet mainly adopted; for instance, the 
Anglo-Saxons, in adopting the Latin alphabet, added to it three new 
lettcrSp one of which (for the sound th) was borrowed from the runic 
script. 

(5) In other inslancesp new signs have been invented; die additional 
letters of the early Greek alphabet in adapting the Semitic alphabet 
to the Greek speech belong lo this group. 

(6) In more recent times, the most common way of representing 

sounds which could not be represented by the letters of the borrowed 
alphabet, has been the addition of diacritical points or other marks, inserted 
above or under the lettert to its right or its left or inside it; to this group 
belong the German vowels d {ue), d (rf) and 0 {a^, the French cedilla in v% 
the n row tilde in Spanish* the accents in Italian (d, i, o, if), but particularly 
the great number of marks in the Latin-Slavontc scripts (Polishp Cxech, 
Croatian, and so forth), such as e, and many more, 'riie 

Lai in-Turkish alphabets inuroduced into l*urkey by the law passed in 
November, 1928, by the Grand National As5-embly, and which became 
general throughout Turkey in 1930. contains 29 letters, of which two 
vowels (o and and three consonants (r, g and are distinguished by 
diacriticat marks, and in one instance there is a distinction in reverse, 
that is bv eliminating the dot from f (1) a new’ sound is represented. In 
the scieniiHc phonetic alphabets, a whole apparatus of diacritical marks 
is necessary to express the exact distinction of the sounds. 

(7) In other cases* new letters had to be invented to represent the 
long vowels (for irLStance, in some African languages); this has been 
done by inserting a colon after the vowel; also reversed and upside-down 
letters are employed; in this conneciinn mention may be made of 
K. R. Lepsius's Sland^ird Aip/mhet, of 1855, and the studies of E. Norris, 
Librarian of the Foreign Office. IL Sweet, Melville Rell (JVr/ft/e Speeek)^ 
and Sir William Hunter, the authority on the Indian languages, as well 
as the works by O. jespersen, D. Jones and P, Pa5^y. 
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English Alphabet 

[Fig. 250-252, and 256) 

hali£3n, Spanish and Portuguese arc relatively simple as regards the 
graphic representation of their specch-Hounds, The rendering of German 
or even Bantu in a phonetic spelling is also a more or less simple matter. 
In these, and some other countries, the prevailing view of the relationship 
between speech and writing is that writing is the prtiper standard of speech, 
“words are pronuunceeJ as they are spelled." Such a view is^ however^ 
erroneous; living speech hardly conforms to the written word. A perfect 
alphahet vvouid^ as already said, represcni each sound by a single symlKih 
and nut mure than one sound by the same symbol. .As it is, all alphabets 
omit symbols for some sounds^ and all of them contain redundant letters. 
The English alphabet, that is the spelling; ditiers so much fron^ pro¬ 
nunciation that in njany words it is almost an arbitrary' symbolisin. There 
art hisiorical reasons for this condition* For one thing the influence of 
1 rench orthography in ihe middle ages was disastrous. ]"or another^ 
during the course of centuries, the change's in English speech have become 
very greats and the spelling fias changed much more slowly than the 
pronunciation. Inhere has resulted, therefore^ a lack of complete 
coincidence between sounds and their graphic representation. The 
present spelling is tcymologtcal; it is, on the whole, that of the 
early si^iiecnth centurT,* while the speech has continued its 
de\'tlopn\cnt. Roughly speaking, it can be said that nearly all the Old 
English consonantal sounds have maintained their phonetic values, and 
so also the majority of the short vowels in closed syllables, but the long 
vowels and most of the short vowels in open syllables, have by insensible 
degrees been totally changed. 

The five conventional symbols, the traditional i\ o, n+ handed 
down to us from antiquitVi are nowadays so incfm^istently employed that 
they puxale those who desire to speak English perfectly. The same vowel 
is pronounced very' ditfcrently in different parts of the country'. It ts due 
mainly to varied methods of pronouncing the vowels^ rather than to those 
of pronouncing the consonants^ that the common Londoner finds it hard 
at times to understand the speech of the northerner or the westerner* 
'Fhe actual sounds of English, how'ever^ are not ver\^ difficult to pronounce; 
it is their inennsistent representation by the alphabet which causes the 
English orthography to be considered as one of the >vorsE in existence. 
The fitc vowel-letters are used to represent eight separate distinct 
^owel-^unds and twelve diphthongs; nevertheless, the great confusion 
IS noi caused by this situation, but by the fact that each ^ow el may assume 
five or more phonetic values; a may sound as long n, 0 or e, as short a 
or the diphthongs ei or e as short e or L long n, diphthong ft or o?; 
the? final e, in “table," for instance, is practically a meaningless ortho- 
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CHEL'I'EXHAM 

ABCDEFGHIJKL ABCDEFGHIJKL 

I3KMU0 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMPQ ABCDEFGHIJKLMP 

VUTRA CODONI 

ABCDEFUIKLM AUCDEFfiUiJ 

OAkA.^lOXD 

ABCDEFGHIJKLM ABCDEFGHIJKLM 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP AliCDEKHIJKLMNOP 

OARAMONP HOLD 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU V WXY 

GILL SANta LIGHT 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

CASLOX OLD Jr ACIi 

ABCDEFGHIJK.LMNOPQRSTUV VV XY'Z 


L:AS[.0 N old h'ACE Ol^liN 



NICHOLAS tool UN 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


ROCKUHLL LIGin’ 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXY 

OXlEri.E.O 

ABCDEFGHI3KLMNOPQRSTUV 


MODEP:SISTIC 



plate gothic 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQR 


Fig. £51—MwiiMti caFkit 4 il Imcfa 
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CHELTENHAM 

abcdefgh i j kl mnopqrst a hcdefgh ijkl nopq rsl 

BEMUO 

abcdcfgli ijklni nopq rstuv ahcdcjghijki mnopqrst nv 

ULTHA HODCJXl 

aliPilelg£li i j k III! ii» fih ijk! 

GAIAVMONp 

abcdefghij klmnopqrs abcdefghiklmnopqrstuvvo 

P^kPtTVA 

abed el'ghij klmnopqrs tuv abcdefghij klmnopqmtuvw 

GARAMOND BOLD 

abcdefghij klmn opqrstu vwxyz 12345678 

GILL lAGtlT 

abedefg h ij k I m nopqrst uvwx/z 1234567 

CABLON OLD FACE 

abcdetghijkimnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567H90 

CASLON OLD FACE OPEN 

abcdef^hijklmnopqrstiiYwxyz 1234 

NICHOl^VS COL’HlN 

alK-clcIgliijLliHnojKjrstiivwxyz 12 ^^ 456^890 

ROCKWELI. LIGHT 

abcdefghij klmnopqrstu vwxyz 

OTHELLO 

1234567890 

MOPEfLNIBTJC 

lJJ4S§7«f® 

TLATE GOTHiC 

1234567890 


Fjg+ 252— Mixiem mmuscid^e 
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griphic riourish; and io forth. The double a may represent a lohg a, u or a 
or a short u; on may sound aa the diphthongs oif or itu^ as long 0 or w, 
as short 0, w or a, etc. 

Although the situation of the consonantal representation is inhnitely 
better than that of the vowehrepresentation, there are nevertheless incon¬ 
sistencies also in the consonantal letters. 'Fhere are no single letters to 
represent the sounds s/i, th, r/r, and there is utter uncertainty as to the 
last two; on the other hand, pthq{u) and x are redundant, the first for f, the 
second for the third for h; the letter r has already been dealt with; 
tL'h originated from the erroneous writing of /jji? in some early English 
manuscripts; and the tt; is often useless; nearly always indicates a single 
nasal sound, the g being most of the time not pronounced after the rj. 
The r{f) is sometimes a r/j (for instance, In **nation''), sometimes meaningless 
(for instance^ In **listen”)j other times an j or a tth; thc/'s are sometimes 
r’Sp the^/j may be an / (in ''iaugh”) or is not pronounced (in “night”); 
the ^ is not pronaunced in kn. 'Fhe r’s arc in south England for the most 
part sileni m the latter part of a syilabJe. 

On the other hand, effectual spelling reform, that is the revision of 
the alphabet in order that h might represent more or less the proper 
standard of speech, would deprive the community of a Jink in the history 
of the English speech. Indeed, both the English linguistic creative impetus 
and the colourful history' of English international relations are reflected 
in the modem Englbh speech. *rhe once living ability of English to create 
fused compounds out of its Anglo-Saxon and Norman native roots 
and endings has been combined with the later enrichment by the 
niosi hospitable inclusion of a hostt increasing daily^ of borrowed words 
from all sorts of languages, from all parts of the world. There is Jn modern 
English words, a reflection of the fierce struggles with Spain and of t!ie 
gentler cultural Italian mfluences, of the rival Dutch potver and of the 
historical relationship with India and Africa, of the religiou:s influence 
of Hebrew^ and of I^tin and Greek roots serving the purposes of scientific 
and technical advancement; words of popular etymology are mingled 
with conscious creations of learned words. 

As a result of all this minting, English h probably the richest and the 
most colourful of ail the modem languages. For commercial and political 
reasons it has spread far and wide over the globe and is spoken by great 
numbers of people in all parts of the world with very different pronuncia¬ 
tions. English and its script have thus become the hngna franca of the 
World. Nowadays, to reform either the English alphabet or the imglish 
speech would mcanK so to say, to discount English history. 
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Problem of a Standard International Alphahet 

This brings us lo ^nuther linguisiic prublem; until the present tbv 
the aLph;ibet has been the only means of internnttonal eomniunicaiiuiL 
Ils privileged position is due to a natural development lasting manv 
centuries^ and accompanied by many other elements. There hzvt been, 
however, in the last two generations many attempts to aid international 
communicatiori by the creation of an aniheial intemationat language; 
the attempts have failed, 'Phuse who tried to disseminate the study of 
Esperanto, Volapiik, Jdiom neutral, Ido, l^atino sine Hesione^ 
Ant Ido, OccidenLal and Novi ah in order to foster international amitVt 
have been bitterly disappointed as one catastrophic tvar after the other 
has s^vept away the frail connections over national boundaries. An 
artificial languagCt taken alone^ is insuRicient in promoting brotherhood 
among peoples; much more is needed than a single speech to end ivars. 
These remarks^ however impinge upon the domain of politics. 

Another problem is that of the possibiiiiy of introducing a standard 
alphabet for rendering English, French, Rusi^ian, Gemiant and all the 
other EurofK-an and non-European forms of human speech, 

'FJiis problem is, strictly speaking, a comhinaticn of two ptublems, 
namely; 

(i) The problem, already discussed^ of the refonn of spelling. ^Fhis^ 

refonn of the English and the other European and nop-European alphabets 
should—it is suggested—be based mainly on the Latin alphabet, accepting 
the consonants </> /, g (always hard as in A (always aspirate as 

in ""hand'"),/, k, /, m, r (always triJied), jr, /, r, w, y\ e, pronounced 
according, for instance^ to the long-established English custom, while 
the basic vowels should be pronounced according to their values in 
Italian (u as for instance in "/erther"", f, as for instance in '"gft,” i as for 
instance in "'little/' u as in *'ride'* and o as in "'oriental”), 

(j) The second problem consists in estabtishing a uniform repre¬ 
sentation of sounds w^hich are peculiar to some languages, such as the 
sounds th and dh in '"think” and “that,” the of the Arabic gfmn, the 
r/i (as in "'church”), which is nowadays represented in Czech hv r, in 
Polish by rff, in Hungarian by « (or ts)^ in German by tsch, and so forth; 
the palatization of some consemants such as the French and Italian gft; the 
indeterminate vowet-sounds, for instance of the English terminal e in 
"marble^*; the nasal vowels in French ""un/" in English "'king/' in Polish 
a and r, and so forth: the guttural consonants of ,\rabic and Hebrew; 
the clicks of the Hottentot Sfieech; the t rerman a, d, ii, and manv other 
^unds, which are+ nowadays, represented differently in the various 
""national” alphabets. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER X 
Specimens of Adaptations of Latin Script to African Languages 


Nyanja 

is u BhiiEu tenn; the word is VsiiouaSy spelt (^'Kyania/' “Xyoiaa,"' 

fKi). I'hc N™jii are o Bdntu ncfi^oid people of extern central Amca, living 'mninly 
m ihc Xynsal^d Pfotetforate^ lying b^twecti n^JrtJiem Khod^hn, Poriugue^e hwt 
Afrtcii+ Tanganyika Territon- und the l^ke Nyasa. The N^iiojA diAlecLi^ by e 

over 1,500^000 people^ are the mqsi ifitereccing group of the whole Botntu hamily of 
iMKuagw. According to Sit Harr>" H. JohnSLoiip thert nrc '‘two hundred and rwenty-six 
distJncT Bantu languages of prwnt limes.” These ore spoken in nearly the w'hale of the 
soy them third of Africa, atldconalitute a very distinrt type: of speech * 'which, os contrasted 
With Others amonii^t rhe groups of negro ToriKueSi is remaf koble as o rule foe the ItaEian 
melodiousness^ slmpltcity and frequency of its vowel sounds, and the comparative cose 
with wtudii its excmplafS con be acquired one! spoken by Eufopcans'” (Jobraston). 

Tanavioni Bwam Diringt^^ 

Ndikvthimra ndi kuloh kuts kalafai (faitisidw^ m'bukhu teanu mx A B 
moTiga ctsoFis^ ca rrsal^rfiiKdTi,v a Cmyanjaj ndtgani^a ci/wne cam a'dzaktamih. 

Ndij9€ minuj 

Bennett E. Maiekehn. 


Twi 

^rhii l^lllgyoge is known by many terms: Twi (origEflftlly K-wi or Ekwi, Okwili^ Oji or 
Odshif Tyij Chwee or Tshi, Amina^ Ashanti^ etc. [t is 0 Sudanese form of speeich+ belongs 
ing to the great pretiix^pronDmmnE group^ and is spoken by about r,ooo,000 people 
liI'ing in the Gold Qt^t Cotony and in part of the French cotony of the tvury' Coo^tr 
Twi, like most Africon languages^ is divided inio n. number of diilleClSL IuhJcimJ^. 
‘^Akuapem, Asante, AJkyem and Fantc us well us Other closely related dialects form the 
Akan group of languegcs/^ but ■"the name Twi ho^^bcen used far the wJsole of this grtUp 
excluding Fante/' “"It would be wise nuw^ to adopt I'wi as the general napn^, and in making 
reference to special forms of the longungCp to call them Akuapem T^vi, .Asante Twi^ 
xUtyem Twi, rsc." (l.C. Ward). Twi hrt* b«n i%rittcn for over loo years. 

Ddjfo Dr. DfTwiger^ 

Eyt I7ZC ThoTnax Boaim a meboa wj As&nie^ KdJa kyer€ niu jtj *'School of 
Orientai and African Studies*^ wj Londcfn m aw. 

Mcda wo me wj wa krataa a woaJiyerf nie m iio. 

Woahisa me nsa ano krataa sin yi a xvopt st wvde y> Tmi-^kverc ijfnv€S0 1 wj 
teo a e/a ^l^^er^^l'lsfnkyerertet ho no mu. Mede amgyc r^j teo adesrede^. 

na mewj andismoj je bekyert der wohwekwi. 


Mekyia wo, 
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Yoruba 

The Yoruba are u higher and eBinmeiXia! JtiJ nc^ra p4ropte speaking a 

Sudin^se lanjTuajje. lliey nutliber about ^,0*0,000 and inhabit the south-^^eal comfr 
ef Nl^efia from the icH to Jehb* and from Dahumty to rh<£ borders of the Bini Stair. 
'1^ Nflifo of the Dahomey comt resion and, panly, the Bini are related to them, 'fhr 
VottllM language ranks sa ofle of the three chief lanp^udgCi of Nijieriu. The Erst Yoniba 
dLclionar>-, complted b> (an es-JiJavc and aflcrwircds bishop) Samuel Crtmthrr, 
pubJished in 1 ^ 3 . 

Dr. Dirins^, 

Aiagbat 

Me gbc pe t fe ki nke ikw kek^re kan ti e ^ ii tinu rfM* yin leri **Alpkaodi^^* 
laii fi sc aperc h( M ti ikmec Prde Ycruba. 

r m tL i 

Tcn^'eiaye ni mafi koise yi rti s^iy uio si rd pe yio iw, Pona si e fe Id esiu 

Kr 4 -pd tfl 

.^Mlf ftJ 

E. L. Leschikatt. 


Efik 

This intemling Sudanese language, ipoken b> some 50,000 people in Calibar, 
u'a$ reduced to viriting about the nsiddte of the last centurjji'+ also p.. I.. 14-5 ^^1 

and s 5 + f- 


Eiiitm EiCi 

Mmcjicni csit iKfiVra^w ckpri ndlsln ke fjmd fe iwji abaifiodc 

A B Ct ndi&'Ut nte etixtde tism Bfik, mmtuiori enyin nie emi lyekem ye udmak fa, 

0^0 he akpunikJt 

Nyot} Ekamm. 


These Specimens are a rough vcrsfcin of rhe lener reproduced ou page 
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Obfri Dkaimf Script 

lx THE Appendices lo some chapters scripts have been examined, 
which in one way or another seem to have been dependent on writings 
dealt with in the preceding chapter. It is obvious ihai a universal" 
alphabet like Latin musi have induenced the creation of some scripts^ 
although hs main importance lies in the fact that, as alread} said and 
as will be shown in the following Conclusion, it has been adopted for, 
and adapted to a great number of languages and dialects. 

However, in Chapter X of Pan 1 . it script (the Cherokee syllabary') 
has been examined, which originated under the influence of the Latin 
alphabet. Here a most recent creation may be mentioned. 


• * * 4 


A ncAv script and language are reported by R. F. G, Adan^s (in an 
article published in ".Africa." pp^ ^Q47- Obtii JArrmis: A New 

Africm! Lmguage and Script) from the Itu Division of Calabar Province, 
in the extreme south-eastern part of Nigeria. They are or were employed 
by a sect of believers in spirita of good or evil, founded about the year 
1928 in the village of Ik pa near here in the Itu Division. Both the language 
and the script, termed Oberi Okaime^name supposed to be gi^en by 
Seminuni or the "holy spirit" of ihe sect^seem to have originated 
about the year 1931. 

In 1936 the followers of the sect founded a school in which the new 
language and script were employed. "iTie leaders of the movement were 
prosecuted and fined for offences against the Education Code. The head 
of the sect declared that he received his teachings from the spirit, whereas 
the script “appeared in dreams" to his assistant and was recorded the 
following day. 'J"he new language is different from Ihihio^ the form of 
speech which is spoken in south-east Nigeria, and R. F. G. Adams 
has noted even the introduction of new speech-sounds. 

According to Adams, the script seems to consist of thirty-two main 
letters.which have both small and capital forms. Diacritical marks and some 
special sjTnbols are also used. Some signs represent combinations of 
two consonants, such jA. sw\ Aj, pi. In Mr. Adams' view, the script 
bears no resemblance to any known form of writing, although In the 
samples of what wag said to be the original spirit-writing he recognised 
the letters x, h, c. s. m. inverted u with two small dashes beneath it, 
variations of the figure 6. rhe symbol generally used as the "neutral 
vowel," and vTiriatlons of r and x. The comma, called apin, is employed 
as in European scripts, hut the full stop consists of two small parallel 
dashes. 
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'I'he origin of this curious script is unccrt^iin, Adams reports two 
current theories! {i) that thu nevr writing is somewhat connected with the 
nsihidi script {see p, 148 tf.)j and (2) the Oberi OkaJme is a mirror writing, 
"“tt'hose secret would be revealed'' if one puts the symbols before a mirror. 
Adams, however^ docs not accept either of these views. Neither do L 
Tt is obvious that w^e have to deal with a recently created cr^^ptic script, 
rhe symbols are probably mainly arbitrary invent tons, based on the 
knotvlcdgc of European and perhaps also other scripts. 


Yahgan (Yamuna) Alphabet 

1 have already referred to the enthusiastic activity of missionaries in 
reducing native languages to writing (sec pp. 181-185)+ H. \\\ Pointer, 
M.A., of Godaiming (Surrey)+ has draw n my attention to a phonetic script 
invented by an English missionarj% the Ke%^. Thomas Bridges (18412-98)^ 
for the tongue spoken by the southern-most inhabitants of the earth, 
i.c. those of Tierra del Fuego (**Fireland^‘). 

The Rev. 'll Bridges dem ised a Yahgan alphabet, [>ased on the Ellis 
system of phonetics. lie devised four types of letterSi capitals and 
small letters, printed and written form. IIis alphabet consisted of ih 
vow^els and 25 consonants. The vowels were: short and long a, fp' 
short €f and diphthongs ei, ai, rt, aw, ofl, n^d oe. The consonants 
were c (as in *eat*), ^ (hard),^ tj dt p# tn ‘church*), //i, 

dh, Sy zh, /, m, H| hi, r, hr, eh (as in Scottish "loch')* 

The term "Vahgan^I devised by the Rev, *r* Bridges, is an abbreviation 
of Yahgashagalumoala (''the People from .Mountain YaJJey Channer'). 
The indigenous name of the tribe is Yamana ("People”). In Darwin's 
time there wercahout 3,000 Yahgans; in 1SS4 less than i,oooj by 1908^ 
170; and at the end of 19321 there were only 43 sun ivors, including some 
half-breeds. 

'Phe manuscript of the Vahgan-English Dictionary (nowadays, after a 
a queer hlstor\\ in the British Museum) vvas first completed in 1879, cen- 
taining 23,000 words, but Bridges Continued to werk on adding, re\^ing 
and imprnvirig until at the time of his death it contained 32,000 words, 

inBLlOGRAPKV 

E. (S-) L. Bridgen Uiltniioft Par^ of the Eurih, t^nd^n, 1^8 (see also 
Mirsion Srienfifiiitff da C^p Hitrit, 18S2-1883 (app^^ared in 1888), \o\ 7) 
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Glancing back over the counuj; of the devebpiiient of writing which 
1 traced in the foregoing pages^ the reader will real be how the 

whole of mankind has been furnished with the most convenient vehicle 
of expression for thought and communication, d’his revolotionarv^ effect 
in writing was produced by the north-western Semites who in the first 
half of the second miltennium a.t. invented the alphabet, and developed 
It in the second half of the same millennium. 

Various peoples and tribes on every continent have developed systems 
of writings many Independently. A few systems have reached a high level, 
others have been arrested at a lower stage, some are still nascent* 

SylJabism seems to have been the highest stage of writing which ivas 
reached Independently by some peoples. The alphabet has been invented 
only once. CVj/ ia mie ne pEUt faire defix fais (Dunand). 

It js essentially the same script w'hich vve use now'. 

Here I should like to point out two fortunate coincidences in the 
development of the alphabet which influenced the w^holc history' of the 
civilisation of mankind. 

(1) 'J'he Semites had been enabled, owing to factors of geography 
and eukgre and circumstances of time and economic structure^, to invent 
the alphabet, but this achievement had been made easier^ or even, perhaps, 
possible by the fact that Semitic-Hamitlc is the only group among the 
main linguistic families which is based on consonantal sounds. 

(2) The alphabet passed from the Semites to the Greeks, and thereby 
came to completion, because Greek cannot do without vowels, and is 
moreover one of the most euphonious languages of the world. 

While, however, it would be unhistorical to admit the posstbijitv of 
the alphabet having been invented in another continent or in another 
period or for a language belonging to a different group, there seems 
at least a probability that it could have been completed without the 
iniert“entJon of the Grecksp. 

The alphabet has a fascinating history, lasting over ^,500 years and 
extending over the whole world. I have tried to trace this historv^ In the 
present book. 1 have tried to introduce logical divisions and sub-divisions 
in this immense moss of material, though the space at my disposal is, 
obviously, too narrow to enable me to deal in detail with each problem. 
Some chapters may perhaps appear to be too long in comparison with 
others^ these are Chapter VII of the t im Part, and Chapters VI and VI 1 
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of the Second Fan. They deal u'ith manors uhieh are commonlv nut taken 
into due consideration in the general histories of writings and are, therefore^ 
much lesa knuvi'n to the general reader than the other branches. 1 thoughEp 
therefore, li iniglit be useftil to give relatively more space to these three 
chapters. 

The histor}' of the alphabet, unlike any other history, docs not follow 
up the whole development of alphabetic scripts in all their varietieSp but 
stops at the point when the script is fully formed. I'he successive develop¬ 
ment of the various alphabetic characters is a miitter of palfeugraphy, 
or "‘writing'^ as a whole, 'rhis development consists essentially of two 
points: 

(1) The adaptation of the alphabetic scripts to other languages. 

{2) 'Fhe external development of the single letters, 


A D A t-1 A r I Ij N OK A L P 11 A K KT I C SCRIPTS TO D T Jl E R 
Languages 

Concerning this qtiestion, in the last century essentially three alphabets 
have been adapted to other languages- the Roman or I.atin alphabet, 
the Arabic and the Russian. As 10 the Latin alphabet, 1 have already 
mentioned its adaptations to \ arious European and African languages. It 
has also been adapted 10 many languages of Asia, Indonesia* and 50 forth. 
And in the U.S.S.R. it has been recently adapted to eight "^rurco-Tatar 
and Caucasian languages. The most important adaptation in recent 
limes is that to the Turkish tongue {se£ p, 554). Attempts have been made 
to adapt the Roman character to Chinese {p. 117), Japanese (p, 173 f.) 
and various Indian languages (ire, for instance^ p. 372). 

'I’he Arabic alphabet has also I'seen adapted to a great number of 
languages (iee also p. 269,276 29(1 L* 567 f.) of Asia, Africa and Europe, 

in the U.S.S.R. recently it has been adapted to nine I'urCo-'I'atar 
and six Caucasian languages. 

\'ht Russian alphabet has been adapted in ihe U*S,S.R. for various 
I'inno-Ugrian and Turco-l'atar languages, as for AbkhasiCp sometimes 
taking the place of earlier adaptations of Arabic or Mongolian, and even 
of l.atin script. 


Adaptaiwii of Scrip:s fo Turki Diaiecif 

I'lirki^h find iu \'atious dialcet(» qvc of the hi.'st uf dielects 

liclonRing to the some language usini; the nimi dilfcjvnt ^fripEs. ItideeiJ, (ij 
K^-Turki alphabet was employed for an early 'Turki speech j (a) fhe Uighar 
aipbtibft AViw used fur ihf Uighiir dialect; (j) tiff Jrahlr atphabfl w 0s adnpfcd for* 
And adapted To, t Jaitianli Turkish, which, as the ^ifheial lanj^uai^ f+f ihc tJunmnn 
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L'mpirtfc rhc must vvjdcsiprcttd and the moflt literdry uf all ihc ^rurkish 

fomis *f 8|>eech; iht Arabic cbaractcr has olsp Injcn ndopteJ for; tu) A^erbuijanij 
'rurhisb^ spoken in A^etbsiijtmj U.S,S,R,; (b) Jenfatai Turkish, spoken by siiw^ 
hundred thousands ''J^ckk^^ Turkoinons of easicni TurkestJinj (r) Kashgar TurkiHh, 
spoken between the T'ien S^han mountains and northern Tibet; (d) Us^bek 
Turkish, spoken by ntore than two million namads in Uzbekistan mid '1‘urkesisn; 
(f) Kuniuk Turkish^ spoken by about 70,000 people around the nisrth- 
wesrtm shores of die Caspian Sea and In the north-castem Daghestan; (/} Xojrai 
Turkish, spoken by nearly loo^ooo people to the north-%i'est of the Caucasus and 
in the Crimea; it has also been adapted (together with the Russian trhanicter) 
to f^) the ^S'estem Kirghiz; I'urkish, spoken by some hundred thousand nomads 
between the tower ^'olga and nordi-wcstetn Mongolia; (/j) hasTem or Altai- 
Kirghiz Turkish or Kazakh Turkish, spoken by aeveniE hundred thousand nomads 
in the Altai and T'ien Shan mountains; as also (iog^;ther with the Hebrew 
character) to [0 Karaite Turkish, spoken by the Karaite Jews matnly in the 
Crimea; (4) tbe Russiatt or Cyrifiic cftaracier has been adopted for (o) Gagauzi 
‘FuTkish, spoken on rhe north-western shores of the lilaek Sea; (ft) Chuvash 
'Furkish. spoken by more than half a million people in the valley of the Volga; 
(f) Kaicun 'Furkish, sipcikeii by about zoo,ooo Tatars In Koi^f^n, U.S.S.R, (also the 
Arabic alphabet is cniplnyed, but rather rarely); (d) iSushkir ^JTirkish, spoken by 
nearly half u million people, west and south of the Urals: (e) Yakut Turkish, 
spoken by nx-er 3^0,000 people along the I^ma Uaver in Siberia; as also, together 
with the Arabic character, for the dialects already mcntione(.l {srf also p. 4S2 f.); 
(5) the Armenian, and (6) Ui'fi'k characters were alsci used by the Armenians and 
Cjrceks in T'urkcy, for writing Turkish; (7) the Hebreiv rtiaraiter has nirt'ady 
been mentioned; and finally (81 the Amratier, riovvadiiys employed as the 

olbcial script of T'urkcy, 

A lent ion has been made of various sen pis (pp. 296, 399, 564, ecc,), 
which can be only considered as in part adaptations of one or other 
alphabet to u foreign language; in all these instances the shapes of the 
letters of the new script do not imitate those of the alphabetic prototype, 
but arc indentions. In some instances, the invenior of the new' script is 
known; this is the caseH for instance, of the Somali alphabet (p. 300). 

In the majority' of cases, not only the inventor or inventons of the new 
script Is unknown, but also the period of invention, and sometimes 
even the script xvbich was used as the prototype is uncertain, Noteworthy 
in this connection is the Haiti script (p- 298 

Intereating examples arc also the cryptic script of the Yezidis 
(p, 29b ff,) and an Indian script, the Saurashtran, which h also of 
uncertain origin (p, 399 F), 

Other i^ttkmMvn ^Scripts 

Many more scripts existed, of which vcr>' little Is know n. Some of 
these have already been mentioned in connection with the problem of 
the origin of the alphabet^ or as appendices to some chapters. Other 
documents written in an unknown script of imcertaLn origin and of 
doubtful periodi have been found in Mesopotamia (k"ig. 2^3^ 1-4). in 
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Peru (Fig- ^ 53 * i)* else^vhcre. Some may be spurious, others are 
certairtly genuine; even the former have a certain mterest for the history 
of writing. 

Remarkable are the inacripuons. engraved on slates, numbering over 
500, found in different Itjcalities in Spain, particularly in the province 
of Salamanca (Fig. 253, 6-7). I'he script consists mainly of signs in 
the shape of Roman numerals I, 11 , III, lit), V, X, and some have 




1 ^ 





M 5 'I ><! 

fiaiWOr 


H II li ^ 
£3 £3 2. 
>£ ^ toil 

S H £ 1 £ 8 



rn 11 
ininii 

iiiT’mw'ii 
17IIC"IV^ lltriTTI 
V mr X fTTM rr 
xxm 11 m 

XI TTIXXVM 

XI Tnxx 

XII TOM 
IXX 


* 7 

^51—Jnscripfiana vTiritten ui unltnowTi scriprs 

J-3+ 'j^he 50<a]tfJ pnrtu-AfilbLc inscriptiojii from "Ur of ihe Cbiilelm," 4^ Other 
rniMmatic inscdpliofi from Mesopoliimia, p, ^putiOua (?) irUM^riptJcin from Peru. 
6 - 7 t EnigTTiHlic tmenptionii from Hpatfi 
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3 hori^comal stroke on the top ( 1 , [I, MI, 11 II, V, X). Is this a cryptk 
system of writing consisting in numerals? Nobody knows, ITie script 
of the ubove-mentjoned inscription of Peru consists mainly of signs 
similar to Arabic numerals z, 3 (and its reverse form), 4, 7^ s" 9 and O, 
Is this inscription spurious? 

Finally, examining the problem of adaptation of alphabetic scripts 
to other languages, important faclorSp like that expressed by the phrase 
the alphabet followa feligion"' pp, z6g, :^8o, 30j, etc.), or that 
indicated by Professor Krreber's **idea-diffusion'‘ (see pp. 54^ 58, toi, 
etc.) should not be overlooked. 

External Development of Letters 

The external development of the single letters of the various alphabetic 
scripts is due mainly to two reasons; (1) the necessit)' of speed in writing, 
which produces the various cursive scripts, this development, however, 
being limited by the exigencies of Icgibilit)^; and (2) technical and 
scsthetic reasons* 

(a) The technical reasons: the materials of wTiling always played a 
great part in the external development of the single letters- for instance, 
the letters cut on stone or engraved on bronze generally differ in their 
shape from the letters WTitten with ink on paper* (^) The study of the 
development of writing as dependent on ^thetic reasons is the subject 
of cdUi^nsphy. In some countries the profession of calligrapher was held 
in high esteem; indeed, Chinese, Arabic and Indian calligrapliv have 
reached very high levels. In Christian manuscripts, the importance of 
calligraphy wns perhaps slightly impaired by the development of the art of 
miniature, 

N u M £ R A L s —A a a k E V t at r o n s— S t en 0 0 r a fh v 

'Fhe origin and the development of the numerals (Fig. 254 and 25^)1 
and the history^ of ahhreviatiDns and of stenography arc other problems 

I 2 

Fig. 154 

1, Eatlieit wmnplt of Anbic nunicfalj (in ini'«rtetl OhIet) in Ijtin mAnusfrtpu, E5cori;i! 
Libnir>v mnnuscripc of ^d, <j76- *, Arabic numerals in Val, Cod. Ott! Lat i 
from Montecusaina, rn'cirth-chinEEnth «niur>' A.n. 

connected with the alphabet, which belong rather to the '’history of 
writing,” and \vill he dealt with in my book on writing. Stenography, 
that is to say the script which aims at the maximum speed in transmission 
of thought, is in a certain sense the last stage of the history^ of writing. 
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TUE A L P Jl A fl E T 


Here our ski^tch mml cJose, Wt: have travelled across the greater part 
of the globe. We have parsed over many old and splendid dvili^ationSp 
and itianv recent and primitive cultures, and we have seen that between 
the cultured man in the ancient Near East and his brother-man in the 
modern West there exists one Jong chain of attempts, and more or Jess 
successful achievementsj to obtain a common medium of communication^ 
and consequently mutual understanding. In the years to come, when the 
"'civiJiued” world has been rebuilt. It will be seen that each people in the 
past or in the present, in the West or in the East, has played an important 
part in promoting that true respect for all other peoples, of whatever 
race, creed or form of speech. True respect alone can form the foundation 
of a better society* In this connection the alphalset has certainJv to be 
given its full share. 

I have repeatedly tried to show that in the origins of the various 
scripts, in their development, and in their adaptations to other languages, 
Something common to all mankind lies concealed behind the various 
phenomena. Common to all, in the main, is the part played by some 
individuals, such as St- Mesrop, VVulfila, Sequoya or Njoya; and' every¬ 
where we see kindred conditions in the development and adaptations of 
scripts, resting on a common natural foundation- May we then be per¬ 
mitted to say that the various systems of wxiting tvtth all their diversities 
disclose the existence of a great common factor in man^s trend of thought 
and man's craving for expression? 

Oliver Goldsmith wrote of his prose idyll: "Inhere are a hundred 
faults in this thing* * * . A book may be amusing with numerous errors 
in it, or it may be dull without a single absurdityH” I hope this book will 
neither be considered "'amusing wdth numerous errors in it,” nor 'Mull 
without a single absurdity,” although, 1 confess, it may contain a hundred 
or more faults. 

The necessity of brevity and simplicity may have led to false 
impressions. Indeed, it may be presumptuous to attempt so brief a survey 
as this of such a v-ast field. Yet, it is to be hoped that the chief purposes 
may be serv^ed in some measure, no matter what the faults niav be. 
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Akkddi^n; stt ActadiiiTi 
Akkhoriku ("kttirring'')* 339 
Akitar ("acript”) Chricng^—Mul, 4c?? 
Aksaro Bud^dun 425 /. 

Akiiapcrm —Twi, Twi 

Akytm,— T\y 'h Tm 

Aliinip 4S3 

Aljtnjdian; w Ciiucfastan 
Alaska, 33, JS7, 1S3 
Albania ^Caucaiiiis), 325 ff, 

Albanian sariptSp 327^ 4^6, 4SK f, 
Al-Hamda*!; ste Jacob Baradaeus 
AJbay; 433 

Albumus Majfif (Dacfa), 541 f. 

Alcoy inscriptionp 249, 331 
Alcuin of York, 547 
A!cpp<>, 93, 254, 271. 3^6 

Akiitian Islands, 1S3 

AlcSEaiidcr the Grear, iB6^ 367^ 339 

Alcscandrionp 393, 47^ 

Alfred ihE Grtatp 339p 51Q, 547 
Alfuros; Mirkahatiaa 
AbJ-uHtut, 265 i also Cairo 
Algeria, 247 

AIgonkian tribes, 15^^ 1K3 
Al-Hcm, ^71 
'Ali Yusuf, 300 
Alisot Pnshn, 4SS 
Aljan^iflh &anp(, ^69, 276 
Al-Kufah ; Kufa 
iAIlalmbad, 3^2 
Allurup 337 

Alphabet folloMs rtligioii, 1S3, 369, 
285 ff.,301,377 f., 392 /„3r)^,4oi f,, 

5=3. 55if-- 570 

Atphnbct folltpws iht flajj," "Alphabet 
follow ii the trud*,’’ 533 
Alphabetic branches, 230 f,, 323, 

23s f-, 248, 253. ifio. 271 f., 277, 30t, 
2 J 7 f i ‘9 34It 343 t, 345 f., 

363 f.. 44S, 4SS, 46a, 480 f., 48^, 
4')3.4<>5 S; SfiJ, 507- 51 = 

Alphabetic inscriptions, 22a, 313, 515, 
5*7^ 519; also Sample-alp^Kita 
Alphabccic system of writiiiR^ XI f., 
f*t 37+ fit. *63, 69, 100, i3Sp J5ij 
160 ft, 1/6, iS6 IT.* 195 ff,, 230, 
251, 29^. 319, 33S ff,. 442. 445, 4fH, 
514, 566, 572? see also under nsmea 
of individual alphabetic scripts 
Alphabeioloff^', 37 

Alphabetumr t95 

Alpine alphabetSp 500 f. 

Altai Kir^iset Kazakh Turkish 
Altai mountfllns, 31&, 56S 
Altaic linguistic family^ 318 f* 

Al-Tlla* 225, 227; we also DeJan 
s-MvanSp we Albania (Cauca^u^) 

ALvfld lustriptton, 23 


Ainiilfi hand, 544 

AmaravEiii inacriptJons*—stupa, 344 f+ 
Airuima Tablets, 53, 89, 253; sw also 
Tell ct-'Amamji 
Amatl paper* 125 
AmbiiEa, 375 
Amenophis l\, 164 
.\ineriai, 27 ff., 33, 35 40, J2J f„ 136, 

t54 175 ff-i jSr ffr* 279, 29tj 

54Ji 5^5! under names 

of individual countriej: 

American Indians, 30^ 33, 40^ 153, 155, 

173 ^^‘■+ 

Altlj:'app][ 3 S<S 4 i; ie^r AgflpalslSa. 

Amharic script ^ 223 , ^32 f. 

Amhenir district, 409^ 416 
Amina; wr Twi 
Ammonite script, ajg f.p 243 (, 

Annsy dialect, 99 
Amur (Ri;'cr)p jtS 
Anadyr Ri^er. 137 
s'\nahuair- set Mexico 
Anaichi .scriptp i(^| 

Analogy in Chinese writinj;* 113 
Anatolia; Asia Min. HiititCi Turkey 
.Anawrat^a; Anuaiddhit 
Ancyrimum (Monunierituiii), 535 
Andalusioti script^ 249 ff. 

Andes, iZ 2 

Andhra script, 342, 344 f. 

Anj^ad (Sikh Guru), 377 
^Anj^kor (Thom)* 403* 4J3 
Anglian runes, Anglo-Saxon scripts, 
107. 5 IS. 515. 517* 521. 537 ^ 

544. S46 tp 54S f, 551 134, 358; 

m also English alphabet 
Anglo - h’rifi i an, 5 J S 

AnjiSlo-Irish hands* 344, 546 f., 549 
Annolua the NahataranK 2^17 
Annam, 117 f.* 402 IT. 

Anddo, 359 
Antigonus, 267 

Ajitiuch of Syria K zSq, 285* aSS 
'hAntjqua'' script, 552 
Antisigma^ 538 
Antrim (County), 535 
Aniiruddha, 41 e 
A n-yanir, J05 
Am inscription, 512 
Apollo^ 451 

Apostles, 253 

Appius Claudius Cenfinr, 536 
Apulia, 471 

Apuraw-anos (Tribe), 433 
*Aq£tbah (Gulf of), 243, 271 
Anrbic, 19,29,49,152. iSi, 193 ff., m*, 
^i 7 , 223. 2=^ f-* 230 ff,, as3 f,, a6o, 
266. 369-277. 282 ff, 2S9 f., 295 ff., 
386 ff., 420 f,, 567 ff. 
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Arabia FtiEis; Siiuih Arabia 
Ambiuji Province, 267 
Arabic numeral:;, 570 
Ambic-Bysanttne numerals, 57j 
Aram Dammesheq; fee Damascus 
Aram Nahaiuim, 254 
Aramaic, 37.4J. ^ ^ 212^ 215. =i0 

253 3QI ff,, 44(1 f,i 4li3^ and 
/wsf/w 

Aramaic "Tdeo-grams," 306, 312 
'Araq cS Emir insert^nion, 

Arcoi^ 3^J4 
Arctic Ocean, 157 
Ardha-MapailHi, 37 ^ 

Argemina^ 565 
Arens. 455 

Argyll ^CnuntyO^ $2^ 

AniyrukiisEron script, 48S 
Ariaramnes, 188 
Arictiej frt Az titan signaiy 
Arikaniedu inscnpiionsH 341 
Arimoi; set Aram 
Aristoplmnes of B>'zantii4m, 45R 
Arizona, 25 

Arma^ci Aramaic ^ 259 f, 

Armenian, 280, 320 ff., 347,486^ 

56S 

ArnnitntJTd type, 165 f. 

Atukn cpi&tlcsp zg f. 

"^.Armw-headed'" script; fee Cuneiform 
^'Arrow-htfad" type (Easiem India), 3^4 
Amcidir, 304 tf.; see also PtihLiivj tiiitl 
Paiilavik 

ArsameS^ iBS 
Afss: jee .^ijni 
Andun Tiish, 255 
Arinserses, i8a 

Arfiltcial Ent-ccnational languages, 559 
Artificia] scripts p 181 ff., 187^ 243, 407 
Arya-Eluttu script, jSj 
Aryan India, 32S L ; see altwi Imlia and 
inda-Arvan 

Aryans, 197, 301, 3i8, 333* 3+^- 37gt 
3*^7 

Ary'avartti, 378 
AsantCp^—Twi; set TwL 
Asdnjbal spatula, 2P6 
Ashanti; see IVi 
Ashksarhabftr, .Ashksatiiik, 320 
Asia, X[T, 27, 13* too, 119, 121 

i2|r i54r ^60^ 369, 2S6, 

291. 312, 337p 336, 401 f.p 422, 567 
Asia Minorp Asianic, lan^aj^cs emd 
scripts, 19. 77. 79i 891145* igSp 
207, ats f.p 254. f * ^77r 

2S0* 2S5. 30t. 304, 449. 455^ 4&1 ff-i 
514: see also under names of indisi- 
dunl scripts 

Asiago (Plateau oDi 5 ^ 


Asinc inscripilon, t6S 

Asoka, 3a2p 3S3 p 337p 339 * 3^7 ff- 

409, 440 

Aso-mlVTuli script, 324 
Assamesep 365, 367P 405, 413 ff., 419 
Assur, Aisyriafi, 19* jb, 48 83, 91. 

12 Ip i67p 195;, 204, 221, 226^ 2S3 f,, 
257, 261; see also Cuneifonn writing 
".Assyrians,^' 

Astrologyp astmnornyp 53^ 55, 127 
teste (K-ste); see \'ctieii 
Athens, 450 fF.p 458p 51 1 
Atitland^akc), J23 
Atka Aleut ; see Aleutian uliinds 
Atlantic Coostp-—Oceonp 178, 269 
Atlantis, 19, [21 
AtliiS Region^ 23 

Attempts at alphabetic writing, zoo, 
206 tT,p 2t4 
Attic alphabet, 454 f. 

Atuci^l script 4&& f. 

Augustus, 53 5 p 53S 
Autic scripts, 76 
Aush. 563 

■Australia, 23 f., 26 ff., 33 p 3Sp 42Q 
Austtul^ians, Austro-Asiatic languagcSp 

121. 40J f.. 403. 40S 
Aufltriii, 125* 511 
Avanti, 342 

Avestflp Avcstac, .Avistavak, 308 311 

Awndhi, 368, 371 

Awnjale, 30 

Awra-^lozda^ j86 

Asum, 189+ 231 

Ayyriari (Tri bc)^ 134 

Ayudhya, 413 

A^rboijanip 289^ 327P 568 

AziEion signary^ 21 

AiiecSp A^tlan^ 34, 90, i2* ff+ 

Ba‘alat, zoo f. 

Ba'ai of Lcbatinnp 2ta 
Babylorilanp 49 ff.p 88p 91 ff.p 187, 
197 ff.p 204, 2 o7p 21^, 220, 226p 253 p 
290 f.p 304, 333, 33b: also 

Cuneiform writing 

Babylonian vocaliaation system, 264 IT. 

Hactrian, 30J:, 31O; see al$o KJinroAhthi 

Bactro-Pzli, 301 

Bad amt InHcription, 381 

Badoejs (Tribe), 423 

BsiEn Land p 183 

Baffin Bayp i 

Baghdad, 272, 2S6 

Baghell, 371: 

Bahamas K 25 
Boihan, 223 
Baikal (l^akt), 314 
Baisvvari ; see Awadbi 
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BaJad Sinjar^ 

Baisjj Avaji^ J7J 

Balasurr District^ 370 

Balbodh script, 371 

Balearic l&landa^ 3;6g 

Balincscp 421 L, 426 L 

Balkan PeniniHuilii, 369^ 327^ 4S5 

Salkb, 348 

Ball game?, 12a 

Ballvtnote (Bnok of 52^ 

aalti script, 9B, 398 ff., 35?, 5*8 

Baluj-SJavonic, 347 

Biilu’a mscription, 307 

Baluchistan^ 277 

Halu Kumbflp 430 

Bal Va^qiib* jcjo 

Banibhi; Brahmi 

Bamiyun, 34S 

Boitiun Bcnp^ 151 fF.^ 179, 44S 
Bangala (Tribe)^ sS f. 

Barigurh grant, 363 
Bangka (Island)^ 427 
Baniya script; see VV'oniko 

Banian'ki 433 

Bantia bromic tablet^ 503 

Bantu languages, 395, 552, 5^3 

Ban^umas^ 434 

HaradLcu^^, Jacob, 387 

Bar Kochba^s rcvolCp 343 

Barotia, 36S 

Basa Kavi ; see Kavi 

Basa Kedatan; lee Kcdatan 

Bashahr State, 375 

Ba^hbah; ree ‘P^ags-pa Bind Passrepa 

Bashkir Turkishp 568 

Basic Chinese. loo; —English. 558; 

“MaJay%, 420 
Boslngcstuckcs, John, 5:71 
Basqucp 25:2 
Basra^ 371 f., zj^ 

Batak. 33 J, 421 p 428 t, 439 f., 435 f, 
ikil:a%»ia, 423 

Bath Zahbay; see Zenobia 
^'BftzaOT" Malay; see Basic Malay 
BcdouinB, 230 
Behring Reap 157 
Bckmiinci, 434^ 436^ 439 
Belgaump 337 
BcJbscript, tP8 
Bella lingua, 497 
Benares, 340, 367 
Bcncientana mmusculf, 344 
Bengali, 26, 330, 339- 3*3 ^-p 3*5. 1*7p 
3*9 p 37Sp 387, 407 f.. 437 
Berar, 372 
Herat (Albania), 488 
Berber, 247, 24Q, a^3, 269, 376; see aUo 
Lib>^ 

Berexan^ stone, 51 r 
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Beth Shemeah, 204^ ao8 L 

BeUiXtistle^ jP9 
Bhadravarman^ 403, joc 

Bhadra^vud, 373 
Bhagalpur^ 367 

Bhaishuki Jipi; see ^“Arrow-^head" t^-pc 

liharhut inscription, 343 

Bhat ias ^ see Tliiittai 

HhaiTiprolu imscriptiom, 337, 341 

Bhautta; see Tibetan 

Bhojpuri script, 367, 369 f. 

Bholanta, BhotSa; see Tibetan 
Bhutan, 332 

Bible, Biblical manuscripts, 181, 183, 
2^3, 335 f., 249, 253, 261, 264 IF.* 
„ ^ 3<«>P J 32 , 375. 473 

Jj] bliojgraphies; at ends of chapters or 
sections, and qf book. 

Bicul tBikol), 433 
Bi-consoniintal phonograms, 60, 

191* 19* 

Bihori scripts, 342. 3 * 5 - 3 ** f., 369 L 
Bihistun inscription, 56, J87 ff- 
Bilingxial irtscriptiona, aab, 248, 255^ 
259p 267 , 271 ^ 279 ^ 286 
Bilingual rnanuscripta, 310, 316, 347, 
4^. 4**t 497p |25 ff- 

Hirnbisarii, 334 
Bind-runeSj 523 

''Binding^' of Aztec Codices, 135 
Bini State and tribe, 563 
Bird-nghama, 529 
Bird-script, rc!8 

nisaya script, 330, 432 E, 439 
" Black lettcri", 337* 549 f, 

Black Sea, 279, 324, 51 r, 514, 5J& 

Bo, iSt 

Bmih-Gaya inscription, 358 

Bodia script; tee Sarafi 

Bod-pa, Bod-skad, Bod-yiil j reeTibetao 

Dctmarken. 29 

licEotia^ 430, 458 

Lh^thius^ 571 

Bogh^-kOy, 33, 90 f, 

Bohatric dialuct, 470 
Bohemian; see Czech 
Bolivia, 1^4 
BotongosH 29 

Bokano inscriptions, 499 ff, 

Bomarzq, 494, 496 

^bay Pfrsideno'. 337, 341, 380 

Bongabong, 433 ^ 

Hflni, 410 
Book capitals, 341 

Book hnnds, 458, 537, 5^, ^ ^ ^ 

549 1. 

Borrowing of aigns^ 112, 554 
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Bo^niA, 369 tf £76^ 4S4 
Boani, 267 

Bou 5 trapbcdon+ 75+ 94, tJTh 1 S 5 » 

2 QiSt 2 * 6 . n 9 , 4 S* f-. 493.497 f-. 5 «H. 
51+. S 34 
BowacAn 33s 

Bowirr MSS.k 

Box-hcadccI script 3S0, 403 
Hrachigniphy; Stenosniphy 
Br^tnHyccphiilfms tj-pe, 165 
Bracttjaics, 307 ff. 

Bfflhmnni-Onj'a ^cript^ 3^ 

Brabiniuiic Graniha script, 3H4 
Brahmnnism^ 333, 336, 33S1 34 ^ 34 ^< 

35S, 360 If:, 366 if:. 3^ f t 402p 4 ci5p 

4^3 

Brahnii scrlptip £5, ^17, 30J if.^ 

361 p 364, 379, 385 ff. 44^5 

Bnampiori, 3®9 

Brondsbutt inscription, 530 f+ 

BrA2;ilp 26 

Brccknijck (Cnuntj), |as 
Banner PaAftn 5^ 

Brit;r inscriptiprtSH 53 = 

BrihadratAi. 34a 
BriiTLdtsip 471 f- 
Bristol Wxiy, 157^ 

Britain, British [ak*?, 373 * 4 iff* 

5 * 5 . 5 ^ 6 . 53 *. 544 . SS 3 : »« "J™ 
Anglian mticSt Ajiglo-fiason aeript$, 
Hnj;;ttsh alphatti 
British Coltimbtap 177 
British ShPLn 415 hj 41S f, 

Bridsh Sikh soldiers^ 37b 
Britons, 51S 

Bronze Age, 72* 165, 167 f.p 105 ff-. 


221, 440 

Bronze Tablets, ijS, 164* 337 r S *4 
Btdos; TransylvTinia 


Bucatcsi, 311 

Bud'da (Akiam), 413 f. 

Buddhisnip 260- 3 ®* f-t Ji&r 3 *^* 

31a, 32S ff.p 334 ff-. 353 ff . 3^5. 38S, 
391, 4&I C, 4-07 ff'* 4^® 414. 4 Hr 

4 = 7 . 444 f- 

Buethaquk>'c: aiphoiictp 4SS 
Bugintscp 331, 42ip 43 ® 435 f-+ 44 J 

BiihiJ, 433, 435, 437 
Bnkhiira, 3 to 
Bukhii, Oukil; w BuhiL 
Bukvitsa, 42^4 


Bulalacao, 433 , 437 

Bulgarian, 4731 47^ ff-* 4®® 4®4 ■- 

Bulu (Tribc), 430 

Bundclkhaiidi, 380 
Butgundy* 5tl 
Buriat script. 318 ff- 
Btnmcsc, 98 1421. f 4 Sf'i k. 

40s, 4 dS ff., 413 if., 41®. 42a 


Burning of manuiscriptSp 125; w also 
Destruction and [nquisidon 
Bushmen, 23 f. 

Buzau (Provina:>i 54 t 
Byblos, a4^ 3 ®:. 4®. *5® ff p 2®l f k ^5 f-i 
Z1Q, 2I4f 229 
Byron, 320 

By^antium^ 285, 2l&8, 480 


C = lQO+ its origin, 536 
Cadmean, CadmiCp Cadmos, 451, 493 
C^dtnon^ 509 

Cucie vtiua, Cervetri, 494 ff, 

Cairo, 2^7, 261j 265 
Calabar (Province), 14S, 563 AT. 
Calabrb (Eegion), 501 
Ca^cdurLians, 53j 

Calendars, 123, I29 j 13313^2^,238, 507 
Califomm, 25 f., 34 

Calligraphy XII, 25, 108, 115, 173,226, 
232, 262 h, 269 t 173. i 79 p 191. 

345 . 357 p 4 ^ 7 * 4ii, 544 . 57 ® 

Caltagimne, 504 
Caluimri, 28 

Camarincs Norte, Carruirincs Bur, 433 
Cambodia, 401 ff-, 413, 424 t 4^7 
Cambyscs 223 
Cameroon^, rjJ 

Campania (Region), 490, 502, 535 
Campsmo-Etruscan alphabet, 503 
Canaimite scripts, 53, 88, tbo, 2014 2 t 4 d 
221, 235-^, 2551 also North 
Semitic and Palestine 
Canada, tSSi t8t ff- 
Canora, Canarese# ree Kanarese 
Canary^ [sinnds, 249 
Canopus (Decree of), 70 
Cantonc-^e, 99^ 413 
Capetia-Faliscan script, 506 
Capestranu Inscription, 497 
Capitil letter., 311. 4 ^ 15 , 537, 341; ut 
also Motiumenul scripts 
Cappadocia,, 53, 257, 280, 467 
Capua inscriptions^ 503 
Carchemish^ 89, 91 ff., 254 
Cardigan (County), 525 
Carian script, [65, 463, 464 f. 4^ 
Carian-I^gypriin inscriptiens, 466 
Carinthia, 498^ 511 
Carlisle^ 311 

Caimarthen (County), 525 
Carpathian: tet Oarmaih ian 
Carmen (of the period of Billa)p 53 J 
Caman'on (Coujity^)i 5^5 
Camatir, 379 ^ v 

Carolina (U.S.A,); uf North Carolina 
Caroline, Camlingian hand, 537, 547 
Caroline Tatands^ ab, 446 
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Carthajyiinjiin. izip 2^5 f.p 246 ff.p 
i|i Ly 400; J« ^ilsn KhccnictHn 
CartmucheSp 7c, i2g f. 

Caspian St'a, j*+f 5^^ 

Ca^^ino scrip!; stv iVldutL-na^IrLa 
Caste!fan dc la Plana ^ 251 
Cnthcdnt schnul;^, 553 

CaihnlEc msarj’^ i6 

Carholidsm, 127 f., 153 f,, 3S7p 373p 
4(2.434, 483 if. 

Caucasian kn^nge$, 54, 90, a^Zp 296 p 
323. 4 ^ 1 - 4 ^h 4 Q 3 h 5^37 
CaunJp 466 

^'Ca^'cs of the ThnUBaiiEl HudUhas'^j 
jw Tun-huang 
Cecrops, 451 

CelebcFi, ijt, 431, 419 f, 

Celtic, 500 f., 314, 51(1, 32j, 523, 530 
Ceniral Africa, —^Asia, -—China, 
—EurnpCp —India, —Italy, —Java; 
sef Africa^ Asia, China, etc. 

CVmral Ameritap Xh 35. 40, 120 fT, 
155, 2 iG, 434, 54J 
Ccnirul .-^sian Gupta, 346 if. 

Centra! Indian script, 331, 3S0 f. 
Central Provlnees (India), 332, 3^5, 

371 3 So 

Centuripa inscription, 304 
Ccybn, 37(K 387 f., 391, 401^ 411; se^ 
also SjnhaTii, xSinh4iIese 
Cbakdor Xanigyc Phyag-rdor mam^ 
t Uaja), 356 
Chakma script, 40H 
Chaleedon, 385, 288 
Chakj'dian ulphahcl, 455, 493^ 493, 
fD 4 - 525. 535 

Chald^eati t^niatc Church, 287 
Ch^-lonh, 33 tp 41 i 
CKaLuky^, 385, 380 f. 

Cham, 402, 403 ft, 409, 412, 423 i. 
ChotneaU script, 373 f. 

Champoran^ 367 

Chandmgupto, t, 339, 346 

Ch^ang Chith, 102 L 

Chanhu-daro fSind); ^ee Indus Volley 

ChankiuSp 

Chiin Lao (Tribe*)* 420 
Chao YUnn-bno, 147 
Charairongba (Kind), 367 

Charlemojcme, 339, 547 

Chartns^ 29]; rfj also Syinpaihetie 
magic 

Chamay brooch, ya8, y r i, 517 
Ch'eng Miao, 108 
Chera (Eastern), 4^3 
Chcribun, 424 
CherkesBiana, 29 

Cherokee scripts, 175 ffi, 44S, S*4 
Chhattisgarhl, 365. 372 


Chi a Chieh sy robots, (14 

Chiapas, 123^ 126 

Chibeha languLige,. 155 

Chichimcca, 124 

Ch'irh yun, 110 

Ch’ien-fo-iunjs'; itt TLin-huang 

Cbicng^mai, 415, 418 

Ch'ien ]unj+, 319 

Chi ku lo po weip 103 

Chlk% 136, 565 

Ch'in dynasn-, 103, 107 1'. 

China, Xt f-, 17, 19, 26 L, 34, 36 

38^98 fT,. 128,141 ff., 143 tf., 169 ff., 
184 L, 195, 2.14 L, 286 ff., 294 , 196 
3iOp 312, 318 f.p 352 flF.p 401 ff.. 
413 fF., 43Q fE, 442 ff,, 540 L. 567* 570 
ChinantecDp 12O 
Chinese claasifreni, Jto, 115 ff, 

Chinese influence on Japan, J&9, 173 
Chinese Slians,. 4(87 420 
Chinese oriting (McnJeni)* 115 
Chinggiz Khan, 316 
Chin shih wtn, 103 
Chippewa T fee Ojibway 
Clii shih U2 

Chittagong Hill Tracts, 408 
Chius i, 49.1^ 496 
Chocunv dialect, 183 
Chulu kingdomp Chola^ 381 f., 386 
Cliola'Gitintha scrip i, 384 
Cholula pynindd, 121 
Chota Xagpur, 366 
Chou dynasty, loo, 102 
Cbou-Chih, 286 
C’bou wfin, io3p 107, 110 
Cbricng script, 407 
Chrkip 285^ 287: fee also Jesus Christ 
Chnstianity^, 136, tSt, 23 254, 279 ff., 

301 , 312 , 3 ZO. 334 f-. 393 ^ 418,432 f-. 
442, 467, 470 C, 48St 523. S?2 f., 
S 70 

Cbristian AratnaiCp 279 ffr 
Christians of St. John; fife Mandseans 
Christian Palestinian; see Pale^tinion 
^^yriflc 

Chrisiological controve rslcs; Heresies 
ChronDlogiedl quest inns; sere under 
namifs of individuu] scripts 
Chuan Chu syctibnlii, 1 13 
Chufutkale* 261; 

Chokcha, Chukot sky Pen Insula, 156 f, 
Ch'ung shu (Script), 107 
Chu 'nho, chu nam, chu qu6o ngti** 118 
Churabi dialect, 375 
Church-offbamSp 539 
Churchcj, 255, 37^ ff,, 2S7 ff., 320, 312, 
393 s 4 <j 7 ff-s 47 Ss 483, S**! also 
under itynics of i.ndi%-idual Churchta 
Chtlrinffa, 23 
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ChQ 7 02 

Chuvash-Turkishp 4^3» 

Chwwi f« 'fwi 
Ci-Ami6ri (Java), 3^3 
Cicerop 53K 

Cilicia, 243 p 157 ^ ^ +^ 5 . 4^7 

CivUization, XI, 19 f, 333 
"CiviliKud" world, 572 
CiviEn OsteiliLiii; stc Falerii 
Clajiallicatiori of CtiJnese ^\‘Tfibols. 1 oS fF= 
Claudius (Emptror), 3jS 
Clcmem of Ak!aint!ria, 5K, 64, 66 
“Clog-aJiinanacks,*^ 50S 
Clost^J gyiUbIcs, i66f 44^i a 55 

Clouds (Script of the), loS 
Cnoftsus; W Knossos 
Coastal Malays. 41S 
Coat-amiour, ly 
Cochin, 393 
Cochinthina, 40 1 h 4<^3 
Codices, 125 p 320 p 43 Qt 473 f . 5^9, 513, 
3i7t 5*9 i * S23 p 54^. 544. S4<^ 

Coins, 236 f,. 2+2 f-H 302 . 332 f.p 338. 
461 fF.- $oz 

Cota Graiitha Script, 3^14 
Colchis, 32a 
CoUCp 494. 49 ^ 

CoUinghsm inscripTion, 31 t 
^'C otaniar' FhttJiiolan , Phornician 
ColoLir-ughamSp 519 
Cuiumbus, 541 

Combinations of two or more k-iicj^, 
553 f i 4 Ligatures 

Cdmiso, 504 

Common Teuionic mncs„ 511^ 517 fh 
Communication of idcaSi, 30 , 14^? 

169, 303, 449. 51&. 57 ^ 

Comorin (Cape)* 379 
Completion of the al plnabHet, 566 
Confuirlanism, 444 
Congo, z'S t* 

Conjee^'L-nun; rre Kanchi 
ConrLt*cti(m bettvccn scripts, 13 * 1 39 ff., 
i49p 168, 307, 217. 227 ff., 348, ZSli 
280, SOC 314. 328 f.p 343. 3 ^^ 4 . 3 <j 7 t 
391, 4O0k 410* 41 5 t 43®^ 44Si 
448. 462, 4^t 5^»C 528p 531; j« also 
(dta-diffusion 

"Conquest (Thc)^^ (1066), 546 
Consonantal principle, J 5 + 1^1. 

i6a, 1-6, 116 ff.K 249. 264, 273^ 283^ 
3*2. 316f 33 ^. 354 . 3 ^ 1 . 407 Lp 4 * 2 . 
415 L, 42 f»i 453. 4 ^*. ^ ^ 

Cunwinantal representation {LitlrI.J^ 558 
Constantine, {tr) (CityOi 248: (frl (Em- 
pcrfli'). 330 : W S'- 
ConMantinop^Ct 2S5, iSS 
Cunstantia, 279 
Continental hands, 544+ 547 H. 


Cnorgi fee Kudagu 

Cupan^ 123 

Coptic, 67, 7C» 191, 230 ff.p 270, 287, 

327, 467 ff- 

Conin; ree Qur'an 
Corcyra (Island), 450 
Corea; jee Korea 

Corinthian, 452, 455* 493. +9^ 

Cork (County>p 525 
Cornwall (County)* 515 
C'Ornmaiidel Coast, 402p 413 
Coronaiion Gulf (CanuiJa), tSj 
Cos (Island), 267 
Cosmos InditiophLiStes, 39J 
Council of Ch^cedon, 285, sSS 
Council of Lphesu!?^ 285^ 288 
Court cases in Nsibidi script, 149 f- 
Court hands (Latin), 544, 547 ffr 
Cmne People; fee Aztecs 

Crassus, 304 

Crcc syllabaries, 177* iSi ff. 

Creed, 572; fee al^ Churches and under 
iiaoies of individual religions 
Creek; fee Muskhnkne 
Cretan scripts^ 34, 29, 33, 35^ 40, 7^ ff-j 
95 t, j6o, 163, 167, 19s ff-P 215 f.p 

221, ijip 3ay, 449 f.p 455 f-t 462. 
465 C 

Crimea, 265 f,. 568 

Croatian^ 37, 476 f.p 4831 484 f.i 4931 
553 L \ fee also ricrbo-Croalian 
Crffisus, 465 

Cross (t?ign of the), 553 
Cross River, 149 
*'Cmss-funes"; fee *Pjaldrunif 
Crucifixion (P^iern on the), 509 
Cruiihenp Cruithenmuth, Cruithni, 
Cruitnech; «e Piets 
Cryptic scripts, 148 ff., 191, 296 ff-p 

3*5. 351^ 393. 4!^^, 4S6, 488. 515. 
523* 525>^ F®9i 568 f. 

Cufic; jee Kufic 
Cuicateco,, 126 
Cultivation of wheaip i zo 
Currue, 493^ S<='4i 535 
Cumberland, son 
Cuna picture-writingp 153 
Cuneifomi alphabet 203 L 
Cuneiform writiriK, 40 fF.^ 85, 88^ 93, 
114. i28p 160, 167+ 171, tS6 ff-+ tg7„ 
203 p 2o6p 214 ff.„ a33i 259’ 3®4i 335 
Curds; fee Kurds 
Curial script; ree Official strEpts 
Cumcnf hands; ter Cutsive sen pis 
Cursive scripts^ 64, 93 p *0^? 173# 

190 Ip 226 f.* 243f 2.47, 259. 2^2 L* 
268, 27a H 274. 2V7 ff. ^84. 239 i 
291 f.p 302p 306 ff.p 312^ 3*4i 321 j 
3Z4 f., 344 f’P 34S. 351 U 3S4r 357^ # 


363 f., 36^. 371. 380, 382 (f,, 386 f., 
39a. 407 ff-* 419. 457 ff., 470 ff'> 

479 f., 486 f,. 48S f., 514,516.537 f., 
S40 f., 544 ff‘. 59* 

Cytiadcs, 453 
Cylinder scs^ls^ 43, 51 
CjTJriote, 29, 36, 40, 87. j 19, 158, t6o. 
1*5 ff., *97 f., 203, 212, 21S, 217, 
*45 f329. 456. 463 f 
C^’pro-MiniHm, —Mycensan script, 
167 f. 

CyprO'Phcenician, 337; 245 f. 

Cyrillic scripce, 270. 461. 475 fT., 55J, 
563 ; sff fliso Russlun lind ^1. CyHl 
Cyrus, 137, 465 
Czcchp 37 p 433 , 153 f.* S39 


Dacia, 541 
Dajfhe^a;, 56S 
Da^ R’ali, 24^ 

Dahumcy, 563 
Dakoiu trilws, 33 

Daki^hinapntha, 3S7; nJika Dccciui 
Dalama^ 523 
Dalmaiia, 4S4 f, 544 
DaiTis'iscuEi, 29 p 2Z7p 2S4 f'l 267, 271 f. 
Damila; Dniviclian &nd Tiviiil 
Daniel (Syriac bishop), 311 

117 Lg 530 1 wf also Denmark 

Danish invasion, 546 f. 

Darien, 155 

Darius, 51* 1S7 f^, 304, 30^ 

*'Dadt Apc*‘ (GrcHsce), 449 
Daiinff of $crlpt:$; under names of 
indh'iduaJ scripts 
David, 336, 238 

David II (Gcorgim King), 324 
Dayak (Tribe), 421 
Dbu-chan script, 330, 353 357 

Dbu-medsmpif 33a, 353 (T. 

Dead Sea, 243 
Deaf Mutes, id 

Deccan, 342, 344, 360, 372, 37B f * 399; 

“(Early Weaierri), See Andhra 
Deciphern'ient of scripts, 35 6S 
77 f., Bs f.p 93 ff.p 106, 127, 131 ff„ 
137, ffii f£, 168, 200 ff., 226* 251 + 
313. JMk 338. 347* 19% 4^7^ 40g. 
464 f.p 491*3^1* S3* 

Dedanite alphabet, 227 
De-fa(t) Tana script^ 393 
^^Deflections and Inversions/* 113 
Dehes, 284 

Delaware "Chronide," 33 
Delhi, 362, 371 
Delos, 123, 225 
Delphi, 472, 495 
'*Drmocrailc‘* script, 214, 159 


Demotic, 64, 66 L, 190 f., 195 f., 469 f. 

Denbigh (County'), 5S5 

Den^; fee I'inne 

Dt-nmiirk, goS 513 , 518, 522 

Deogarhp 338 

Destruction nf books, 125, 132, 137, 
393* 434; al!w^ Jluming of nsanu- 
scripts and Inquisiilon 
Deicrminatives, 43, 45 p bo, 7&t 9 Sk i^S* 
191 

Peva-naKari character, 186, 330, 354, 
3S8 ft, 363, 367 Up 371 ff., 377 f,, 
381, 390, 408, 424. 445, 571 
Devanampiy'a Piyadasi; see Asoka 
Devchi Hakura script; see Dives Akuru 
^"Devilish scrolls.”, 121 
"Devil-worshippers"; m Y^ezid] 

De\ on (County K 515 
Dhannapalasa; see Dhamiapala 
Dhunahhuti Vpcchiputa, 343 
Dhanakaiaku, 342 
Dharmapi^ln (King), 332 338 

Diaeritieal marks, 14 f., 266, 276, 2S4, 
2S8, 298, 300, 319, 353, 361, 37S, 
392p 42^5. 43*1 447i 4^3. 4^^^ 49^t> 
500, 522, 544; jff also Vocal ization 
Dianiper (Synou of)^ 393 
Diiirbckr, 296 
Dibon, 243 

Diego dc Landa (Bishop), J3 ;i£F.| 434 
Digamma invtjisum, 538 
Digraphic itiscripiiona, 407, 525^ 327 
Dinaya inscription., 423 1 
PionytiiLis, 501 
Diplomatic scripts, 214 
Direditm of writing, 47 C, 63* 66 C* 75, 
79. 94. It?. 137. 143. M7 p tS3. 155. 
167, 179. iti4 f., aj7, «3, ±26. 231, 
347 ff., 231, 364, 366, *75, 284,295f, 
300. 302. 3*4 ft., 321, 336, 338 f., 
341 p 355. 384 p 39t f-. 4*5i 4*6, 4*9. 
436p 43Sp 443. 451 ff., 466, 493 ff., 
503 f., 506, 514, 3*6, 326,528, 530f., 
533 ff. 

DUcoveries, XI, 120, 137, 148, 163, 
2J2, 301. 337, 347 ir., 351, 357, 
405. ,40)3 f., 422, 433. 490, 4*^7 
Dj^tinclive TnarkSi 29 
Divehi Raije; we Maldivian 
Dives Akuru sL-ript, 391 ff, 

Di^'inariniiSp 31, 101, 137, 295, 485.4904 
507, 5*4. also Homin 
"Divine chanicters" Qiipanese)^ 169,444 
Dlwani ecript, 274 
Djeri script, 274 
Djong, 142 
Doab, 362 
Doan; see Aiton 
Oog-Aramaic, 259 
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Dogra script^ 3:^3 f. 

Doli^hocephulic^ iSh Si 
DomcsCicaiion of aoimnls, Xl> JSOp £S 4 
DonK-yen-uhaa Lnscriptmn, 403, 405 
Doriana 44^ ^ 4 S 5 
Etoric-Corinthian^ +93 
Dotted nJinc3^ 5*3 _ 

*' Doll 3 ng" *j 5*0; sf^ also Oiflcrrtical 
marts 

Potibiful manerial, 14 
Dragons (Script of the), 108 
Dravidi (Script)p jjiiip 34 *p 3*^3 
Dravidiar, 353 f.* 34 ^* 37 ^ *-i 
393. 396 p 390 . 44a 

Dmids, 555+ 529 , . _ 

Duenos (*'Dufnos"'?> inscription, 534 r. 

Dttitifticsp 509 
Dura- Enropos, 279 ^-p 
Dutch, 37 , 39b^ 4^0^ 43 tp 55* i al™ 
Holland 

Dvarav3ti {Kingdom), 41S 
Daa-K‘long; Xam 


Eably GemianiCp —NepaliS Sfe Ger- 
mimic, Nepali 

Early Hebrew alphabet, 212 n,, 235 ff.* 
245. i 47 . 

Early Hungoriim script p 315 
Early Manipurt script, 3651 367 
Early Maurya script, 330. 339 
Early I’euionic rones- Comnaon 
XcLiionic and Teutonic 
Early Western PeLxao ; Andhra 
East, 22X, i 77 ii 285, 572 
Easter Island, 4 *^ ^ 7 * * 3 '^ 4 ^® 

Easi(em) Africa, —Asia, Church, 
—Cree, etc.; w Africa, .Asia, 
Cburth, Crcc, etc, ^ 

Eastern Kirghk: see Ks^akh Turkish 
Eastetn Province (Ceylon^, 3^^ 

East European Jewry, z 6 h 
East Indies, 4Z0 ff. 

East italic: ire Picent , ^ ^ 

East Syrians^ j^e Nefitonans and h>na 
Ebc; fee Uguakima 
Eebatuna; fee Hamadon 
Ecclesiastical Slavunic, 475 
^essene SypaCr sSo ff., 2S7 
Edomite script, 243 f. 

Vacation, 37 
Efik, 148^ 5*3 
Egbo, 15^ 

Egfijum, 509 
EgilimaTt 44 ^ 

Eglll, son of SkallagruriH 507 
Egvp^*^' *9i' ^4 f'F 33 p 3S* 37i 

40, 53, s8 ff., 7 * f 77 p 88, qi, 95 , 
101 f., [14, 13 ii 1S8> .“4 f'l 


jS5 

J71, 186, 189 ff,, 193 ff,, sio ff-, 2.i» 
223 . 23 <., .J.T 236. a 49 . ^54 f-. 257 . 
267, 270, 277, 279, 283, 287, 449. 
462, 466 ff., 470, 490 

Egyptian theory on the origin of the 
alphabti, 195 fl'.^ ff- 
Hinang stone-inscription, 5^)9 
Ekoi, t4^ f. 

Ekwi: fee Twi 

El-'Aniamah: fee 'Pell el'\Amama 
Elamite scripts, 41, S3 fEj 85 
Elath^ i 43 

Elbasan script, 48S f+ 

Elbe (River), 53a 
Elephant cave inscription, 341 
Elephantine Papyri, 255, 25 S 
Eliba'ai inacripticin, 212 f. 

Elu fioript, 390 

Embryo-writing:, 21 ff. 

Empty Quarter; lee tiVrjuth Arabia 
Enchorial script; ffe Detuoiic 
Engle; jee Anglo-Saxon 
English, XII, 27. 37 * 1 * 5 . i 7 ^p 

arS, 2**, 279. ^^3. 30^. 33*+ 33** 

420, 455, 492, 50W, 518, 536, S+t, 
544, 54 b 549 ff^. S5*i 554. 

555 S*5+ Anglian nirtca, 

Anglo-Saxon scripts, Eritain^ Old 
English 

English Court hands, 551 
Engomi- 167 

Enigmatic scripts; fee Unknown scripts 

Eniun Creek, 149 

Enna (Province), 504 

En-Neinanih, 271 

Ephesus, 283, i88, 45b 

EpicamioSp 451 

Epigraphy^ i8» 103, *58, 1634 199, soji 
212. zzs f * *36. *J3. 33*. 337t 343* 
383* 4*ip 403. 4<^7 f « 4 IOk 4*4. 4*t 
Epizephyrian Locri, 472 
Enn coin, 33* f^t 33*^« 34^ 
Eratosthenes, 451 
Erechi fee Umk 
Erernboi; lee .Aratn 
Erh ya, 108 

Erknggs, Er-langga (King)i 424 
Eskimo, izi, 157, 1B3 
Esperanto, 359 
Es-Safa; fee Siafa 
Es-Salt^ 261 

Esfe inscriptions i fee Venciic 
Estrangela script^ 280-389, 393 
Eleo-Cretant see Cretan 
Echiupie, i 36 , 1911 3 * 3 . zib, 22$, 
230 ff^Ti *^ 7 h *91. *99 ^'p 484. 4S7 
Etruscan, XII, 37 t 45^ 45 ^+ 4 ^** 4 ^ 5 ? 

471* 489, 49*5 5 * 7 p 534 ff-P 

538; also North Emiscftn 
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Eubanks Chcnjket acrrpT, 177 f, 

Eubcca, 455 
Euf^ubine TabJes; jtt tifui'ini? Tables 
EupbrsEt^s; w Mesopotamia 
Europe, sjp 82, lai^K 12 Sp 

173, 176, 266. 276* 2^1, 304, 346* 
377 p 399, 401, 405p 407, 427p 
429 f., 437, 44S 461. 467, 471 p 

473i 475, 4 S 9 f-i 507 . 523p 54® f-. 
5+4. 54?) f-. 5SS f-P 55^. SH f * 5^7 i 
se^ also uncicr names of single 
countries and SenpTS 
European conquestSp j 20 L 
Eut>'che 5 , 287 
Evans (James). 181 ff- 
Eveia Akuru, 391 
Enc (*rrtbe), 34 

External changes of Gigns, 44 64, 67, 

lobp 21 Ip 214, 247 p 249, 261, 

311. 329. 344, 417; 453, 486 f.p 519, 
538p 567, 570 J aljto under nsmeS 

of individual scripts 
Eittemal resemblances of signs. H7, 
139, tb7. 204, 216, 302, 335 L, 417. 
-WSi 45Ep 4 S 4 

Exjon'Geber; s«- Tell cUKIicIciFeb 
E^ra, 266 


Fak Kham CScript)p 414 

FolakCp 466 
Falcriip 505 

Faliscan alphabet, 501 L, 505 L 

Fan ch'iehp 110 

Fame (language), 562 

Far East, 28, 4a 443 

Faridpur grant. 363 

"'Fasti Daniel,"' 509 

Fav\ um, 469 

Felsinian inscriptaons, 504 
Femnia inscription. 533 
^"Fertile ercscenf". 221 
Fiji Islands. 28 

Filipinos; PhiLippine Islands 
Finnish^ Finno-Ugrian, 29, 37i 
31s. 379. 4 Ss f.. 492 p 531 > 5^7 

Fire (Use XI 
Firelond, 583 
Fiumc, 4S5 
Florence, ^44i 55<3 
F«hr+ 29 

Foggia (province. Italy), 472 

Forfeda signs, s^S 5^9 

Forgeries; S€e Spurious inscriprionB 

Formcllp, 494 

Formosa, 420 

Forsa inscfiprinn, 51S . . 

Forum ftomanurn inscription, 533 f* 
Fraktur; *ft ‘"black letter"' 


France. French, 22 f., 37. 125, 291. 492. 
51 Ip 5 * 9 . 54 E. 544. 544 55 =p 554 U 
5S9 p 5*2, 571 

Frankish Empire, 547, 349 
Franktsh hand, 349 
Franks Casket, 510 f, 

Friesland, Frisian Islands, 29, 519 
Fueino (Lake) inscripiion. 535 
Fu Hsi, 102 
Fii-nan. 405 

Further India, 380, 383. 388, 401 ff, 
Futharkp 517; rre also Rune^ 

Fyn, 509 p 5*3 


Gabl'LI Tuna Script. 392 f- 

Gadi dialect, 375 

Gaelic. 525. 531: wr also Irish 

Gaeta hand. 544 

CiBKaij^i I’urkish, 568 

Galica; se^ Kalika 

Gal il scan ; lee Mandafian 

Galilee. 204 

GallehuSp 509 

Gallic scripts, 51&, 537: see also Celtic 

Gambler Islands, 136 

Gandharu, 302 

Ganges, 34366 

Ganjiim, 366 

GarandigoJa inscriptioni 389 
Gsrmin script. 4*7 
Garshuni script. 269, 290 
Gaths (Eastern), 341 
Gaul; Celtic and France 
Gaustanu ; see Khotanese 
Gautama Sokyamuni; see Buddha 
Gaya, 369 

Ged^ (Aksara). 425 f. 

Ge'ez, 232; we alsp Ethiopic 
Generalisation in Chinese wrixing. 1 tj 
Genizah, 261 

Geometric art (Primitive). 449 
GL-emL-tTEC signs, 445 f,, 484, 53T 
George 1U, —IV (GeoLgian kings)* 324 
Gi-orgia (U,S,A+)* 

Georgian, 28a. 321.322 ffh* 327, 486 
German, Gem^anic runes, 37, 266^ 
473, 48 St 49a* S 07 i S“ ff., 517 t; 
S41, 544 - 547 * SW f- 352 ff,, 559; 
j« 9U0 ""Black letter'* and Runes 
Gestures, 20. loi* ua, 529 
Geier^ 20S f., 212 f.. 238 
Ghat5, 379 

Ghossundi inscription, 341 
Gjgba (Island). 529 
Gist (Guess. Qticsc); sec Sequoya 
Ginza. 291 

Gimar inscripiions. 343. 

Gjinok^tri^ see Aji^yrnkastrun 
Glagolitic scripts. 475 fF. 
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GkhHrrgan (CuLint>')_, 5:^5 
GkvcnJrup ins'Cinpdon, 5*3 
Olyphs^ 130 
Goo. 372p 2^)3 

Gobi L>ej>u*rt, 31S f+ 

Gndiiviari (Rii'tr), 3+1 f. 

Godfrey Culkciion, 3J7< 35 ^ 

Gods of writing, 17 p * 34- 319. 

333 

GojQ-onj 173 

Gold Cottsi Cnlanyp 562 

‘•Golden Horn” from CalkKus, 50S F. 

Goldsmith (Oliver)p 57^ 

Gonda districE, 36^ 

Go-on, 170 

Goratdipiir district, 332 
Gospel 1S4 L. 25S, 320 - 334 H 
Hible 

Gothic aipbabetp 47I ff-t 4^3+ 5®7 p 
514, 3x6 nko '^Ukek krtcr 

OothkitJp 509, S*7- 5^* f- 
Gozan; Tell Hiilnf 
Grabiir dialecEp 320 
Gnjc^^i-1 Indian mns-, Indo-Greck 
Gm-vvi-Latin LilphuhotHp 4.1/3: nko 

under Greek and Lniin 
Gtaico-Lyciiin inscri|iitioEis, 464^ 
Onindm pj^TiptSp 33 ii 381 3^5 Ft,i 

389. 39Tp 403. 407- 4oy- 4iJ 
“Gras chiiracur’^ Jee 1’sno shu 
"Cireat w <iin7a 

Great Britain J iee Britain 
Great Heal characters; jrf 'Ik cboiin 
Great S>Tiac:a]jucs 266 
Great \Vcll of China, 3^^ 

Greek. Xll. 17. aS. 37 , ^Tp 70 p 72, 

165 fF., 191, i95i *98, 2t5t 217 
2Z3, 125. ^27, 330 ff.. i3&P 245 p 
249p =5*p 253. ^ 53. 2S7t 267. 270 t 
379 ff.p 284 p 290, 304. 3 «&k 30S, 
320 f,p 3=^. 327 p 329, n$ I t 339 p 
347 f » 449 ff,p 475t 4f^4 49^. 493. 

4^5- 49«. j*»p SH. EH- 

S16 f„ 525 f ^ ?3i- 534 FT.P 541P 5S2. 

554- 558p 366p 56S 

G rcek-.A raniaic script^ 4^5 _ 

Greek rprthodcsK rtlision, 483p 553 
Greenland, 27, jSj. 5^i\5"2 
Greennioun! Louth inscription, 511 
Grc>TniHjr Hill inscription, 1 
Gn/"itrt del Tifonc inscription* 491 
Gruaiyi; w Cjcorgia 
Guatemala. 122 L 
Gubbiu; fee Ifpivium 
Gnjarali. 34=- 344, 35®. 3<». 3^7.3™ K 
37t, 379- 3^7. 4=3 

GuniapeHc cave, 337 
Guntur Di'itricip 345 

Guruinj^ 'iV'lu rfnhe). 43t> 


Gupta scriptSp 33^, 344, 345 ff-, 354 p 
357 f t 362p 3S9, 402, 407, 410 
Gur^ip Gurgistan^ Gugian^ sec Gcorffia 
Gurkhas, 363 

Gurrtiuikhi script, 330, 372, 374, 377 f- 
Gutenberg, 550 
Gyptiost rfe Coptic 


HabaM; fee Jlanono-o 
Tladhtiunaut, 233 
Htdsinge runes, ^15, 320 L 
rtiierjedalrn, 5^3 
HngmMTana; re? Hsuitadijn 
Hainan Island, 26, 413 
Hala Ivaniiada; fee Kanarese 
Hidf-Cape-Mount (River), 178 
llalicamtissDs, 436 
HalniLdi, 380, 2^- 
Halys (River), 4^4 
Hajn, 233 J 
HamiuLin, 18K 
ITamath, 9.4 f 255 f. 

Hanimurjbip 49 f,, 83 
Hanipanpn (Dialeet)^ fee Hanono-o 
Hampshire* Hants (Countj')^ 3^5 
Hanilicnift in Chinese writing, 11 3 
Handvkritinit. i3p nlso C^iSHgraphjr 
and Cursive scripts 
ITartnno-o'(Difll'^*^^)+ 433 
Hanlhawady: lee P^^uans 
Hariifuras; fee I'urajas 
Harappa I Punjab); fee Indus Vkllcy 
Harha Tana script, 393 
Daripufijaya Kin^^dom, 418 
Harsha-VBidhana* 358 
Hathibada ifiscrlpiion, 341 
Hattie, —lip Hattushaab^ fee Hitlitcs 
Hausen, 37b 
Ha^vat I si and St+20 
Hay (Haykh); see .Armenia 
Uiccad, 255 

Hozarreaveth; fee Hadhramaut 
Heathen \ see Paganism 
Hebrew, 37, 195, 204, 215, 217, tZQ Lp 
336, 231+ 135 FF., 354, 361 ff., 269, 
=89. 333, 336, 486 f.. 558 L, j see 
also Early Hebrew^ Judokap Judaianit 
Judc^-uiOp Northern Kingdom, and 
Yiddish 

Hebrew-aricnTal scrip I, ^64 
liejsbz, 227, 271 
Hejnii 367 

Hellnnieus of Lesbe^s. 501 
Hellas, Heltenicp HelEcnisni; see Greek 
Hellenistic period, Hcllenization, 226 f., 
245, 252, 310; fet sils^ Greek 
He Miao; tee Miao 
]:lenildjc sigi^s, 29 f 531 f- 
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Hcj-jT, 111 

Her^sicg^ ±871 393 il, 

Hi^rmcs^ 17 
H«iodotu$^ ^53^ 451,462, 464, 471, 

501 

'^Heroic Agn:*^; see Homeric pocim 
Hcxaifnurts, tot 
Hifl-hiu; Otorni 

Hcdalgo^ [sj 

Hiciacif!; Bcripi^ 64 ff., 195, 407, 
HicTDsL^'phic script, 19, 34i 4ip 5® ff’P 
77r 93r 431. J38, 149, 190 f„ jgs fF., 
zcif 469; m nl^o 
High Gciman; $er German 

Hili^ujthajiis, 529 
Himakyap 339, 356+ 362 f.p 373 
Hlniiyariic script^ 226 
Hindi, tzi> 269, 343, 346, 358, 361 f., 
368, 371. 378 f-r 385. 394. f-> 

4<>S> 4i3f 4*5. 417; «« s>l»0 Arysws, 
Indlur indo-Ar^'an and Sanskrit 
Htndu-JatTinesc: see Indo^javancse 
Him gEna script, lyj ff-, 444 
Hi^pania CiTeiior^ 249 ^ iee also Iberian 
Hispano-Moresque influence, 264 
History of kcligiDn^ 203; tee aLao 
Alphabet follows religion 
History of Wntinj^, XI* 13^ 17 fF., 141, 
195, 440, 448 f.p 45S, 461* 490, 496, 
5^4^ S33p 544 p 552d 5*^ 

Hittius, 19, 35, 40, 49, 53, 58, 72p 85, 
89IT., 166 f., 197, 2i|p 22 M3S, 253 f.p 
347 

Hkim script^ 415 

Hmav^-za; see Prome 

Holland, 509, 54Dutch 

Holstein, jiB 

Holy Ronrtan Empire, 549 
Holy ScHpiures; tee Bible 
Homeric poems^. 253^ 449 
Homonymsp 90, too, 114, ixS 
Homophones, 43^ ^73 

Honan, lOJt *05 f- 
Honduras, 123 
' ^Honitmu-atphabcl,** 444 
Horiuzji manuscripta, 337. 3S8 
Ho Ttin Chia ; see Honan 
Hottentot languEj^^p 559 
Hom-matuap 137 
Hova, 295 

Hsi (Dynasty'). lOO, loi 
Hsi-an-fUp 28b 

Hsiang (— - sing) symbols, 1 1 1 
Hsiao chtian* to^k ff- 
l^tsisD-t'un; see Honan 
Hsientien, 185 
Hsi-Hsia; see SI Him 
Hsi-kangp 14Z 
Hsing sh^ng s^-mbols^ 114 


Hsing shu (Script), toS 
Hsi Nu Lo, 413 
HsQan (King), 105 
Hsd HsDan, j 1 j 
HsQ shin, 1 ro 
Huang-ti, J02 i, 

Hoastec^ 123 
Hudson Bay^ 183 

Hui i synibolsj 112 f. 

Humanistic himd, 548 ff. 

Hkinab Ku, 134 
Hung Mieid; tee Miao 
Hungarian, 37, 279, 315, 4^^. 559 p 
ako Early Hungarian script 
HunSp 35 S 

Hurrian, 53, 90, 204, 215 
Hunska, 343 

Ht-amna ~ ^ H^ anmai ^ Hvatana - 
tivatanai; s^e Khotanese 
Hwa Liau; see Lisu 
Hwa Miao: see Miao 
flydospes, 302 
Hyderabad^ 376 f., 379 f. 

Hykscus, 209^ 214 f, 

[sEHtAK scripts, 236, 249 ft.y 525 
Ibibio (i^ranguage), 564 
Ibo (Ybo) tribe, 148 f.. 33^ 

Icelandic, 507, $11. 518 
Iconography, 21 

"Ideo-diffusioiu” XI* 54, 58, 95, 151 f,* 
176 f., 249* =52p 445 ff . 527 f p 570 

Ideograms, 34, 43t 95* toi f . m 2. 141 ff t 

160, J70 f-P ^7^. 199. 30& 

Ideographic combination^ (Chinese), 112 
Ideographic scripts, XI* 34 f., 49, 101, 
r<i8* 127*133, 157, 179, 1IS9. J29, 420, 

442 

Idiok; see Xsibldi 
Idiom neutral, ^^9 
Ido. 559 

[guvine Tabled, Igovium, 504 
I junto script, i6q 
Ikonomaric syisicm, 128 f. 

Ikorana, J49 
Ikpa, 563 
Ilam j see Ceylon 
Illiterate, 17, 430, 443 r, 552 f, 
illustrated manuseripts^ 125 ff.* 144 f.| 
292 

Ulustrationsp XII 
Illyrian* 471, 497 f, 

Hocano* 432, 434 f, 

llocano Short CatKcb ism J see Belarmmo 
Incarnation, 2S5 
Incas; tee Peru 

InconsistenE representation of English 
Sijunds* 555, 558 
Incorporativc languages, 124 
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Incunabi^ of tlie alphabetscript, 205 
India, XII, 17, t% 34^ i43p si?. 223^ 
ZZ$, ±30, 25+ f-T 2S7. 2^6+ 29^. 

298, 301 ff.. 309 f., 327. 328 ff., 
3413, 343, 363. J7ip 372 ff-i 401 
405, 409 ffr,^ 420 ff.p 440 444t 550r 

567 370; see also Further —-t 

North(em) —, South{ern> —» as 
ueP as under names of individual 
langua^s and peoples 
tndiun current hands ^ 364 ff. 

Indian Ocean, A23, 391 
tridian Territory', 176 f. 

Indians; jr£ India and American Indians 
Indies; see East Indies and West Indies 
Indo-AryTin, 81, 269, 3®^ 

423; see also Ary'ans and under 
names of individual languages 
Indo-Baetrian; iee Kharoshthl 
Indo-Chinese, 27 f , 14 ii i43. H5 
402 01 

Indu-Eurapean languages, 41, 53 ^ 78^ 
85, 90 f.p 98. 320p 336. 347 ff-f 

462* 4fi3 Cp 483. 50*. 531; w 
under flames of individual languages 
Indo-Gemianic; see lndo*Eyropean 
Indo-Greek, 302, 335* 34= 

Indo-lJjtiiie^ yo 
Indo-Iranians, ^t5p joi 
Indd-Jmvane^, 422 427+ 429 

Indonesian langupgttip i43> 4“^** 420 D. 
Indo-Sey-ihian, 302 
Indus Valley, 49 L, 81 ff., 97, i 39 p 
216, 328/., 334, 376 
Tnflecrine languages, 98 
Innsbruck^ 500 

Inquisition, USp 2S7, 296* 393. 433 C 
Inscriptions; jre under rranies of in¬ 
dividual scripts 
Insular liands^ S44f 54^ 

International simitekrities bemcen 
scrlpESn 60, lOft 197 
Iniematiotial tongue; see Lingua franca 
Inv'cmion of smgle sigits, 554; see also: 
Ins'ention of writing. Inventors of 
scripts, XI, I7 j ^57. 

176 L, I79p i3i rgt, 197 ff p 204 p 
215, 217, 231, 29i. =98 3*®- 

318 322. 33^- 3S3. 355. 4^, 

416+ 418, 44<^P 444 41* f;i 473 p 

485 ff.,5i4p 51^ 325. 528,5651,568; 
see also Gods of wriiing 
Inverurie, 531 

lonie-alphahdi 449. +S*» 454 45«t 

458, 472 

Irani, 271 

Iranian, 82, 277, 293, 304 ff-, 3J0..3l*^ 
322, J49 t* 483; see also Pahlavi and 
Persia 


Iraq; see Mesopotanua 
Ireland, Irkh SeriptH, I2(^ 511, 525 f,, 
SsS f., 531 f., 537, 544. 546 f., S 49 , 
553; see also Celtic, Insular hands 
And Oghama 
Irkutsk, 319 

Irofa (Iroha) pc>em, 171 0 
Iron Age, 208, 449 
Iron Gates (Sogdiana), 348 
Iroquois tribes, aS, 176 
Irravinddy* 408, 410, 414 
Isapur, 343 
Isco (Lske)^ 500 
IsfAhani scripts, 272 
Islam. 2Z5, 254. 271 C, 280 0, 287, 296, 
398. 3*1- 3*4 U 34&P J9ir 4^^p 4^6* 
428, 431, 433; see also Moslems 
lale of Man, 511^ g 15,521 525+ 330 f- 

"taman Mahmud, 300 
^Isman Yusuf, 300 
Isolating languages, 98 
Israel: see t-lebrew 
Istria, 485 

Italian, Italic, 23, 28, 37, 125, 263* 267^ 
279, 300, 471, 485, 490, 492 0*, 
500 Lr 116, 525, 533-544. 547 ff-i 
SSO ff-P 553 ff - SB^ ^ i 57G 
also liella lingua, Etruscan, Latin 
alphabet, and under names of 
individual peoples 

Itallan-Hebretv script, 264 
Italian Somalia, 300 
Italics, 552 
Italo-Celtic, 347 
Itu Division, 564 
Ilzumna. 134 
Itzcoatl, 124 
Ivory Coast, 562 
lycre, 564 
lyo script, 169 


Jacob. 253 

Jacob Bamdreus, 2S7 

Jacobites, 283 f.j 287 0, 396 

jeederen Inscription, 515 

Jagatai Turkish, 568 

jagayyapeta omannental script4^ 344 

Jain-Granlha script, 384 

Jainism, 334, 338, 343 ff,, 371. 3S3 ff- 

James Bay, 183 

James from Telia; set Baradirus 
Jammu State, 373 f. 

Janisaaries, 274 

Japanese. z6, 36, 4*1 9*^ t+3- iS^i 

158, 169 2i7> 442 ff-F 54 *P^ 5^7 

Japhetic langu^S^^^ Caucasian 
Jar handles, 340, 243 
Jaunsar-lhiwar^ Jaunsori, 375 
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javy (Aks^ra), 435 f. 

Java-Pasuruhaiij 434 
Javpn tTribc): set HjttiDiio-q 
JavoriL^^, 331, 383, 402, 409, 432 ff.j, 
441; icff also Kavi 
Jcbba, 563 
, ebcl Dnisd^ 267 
/cbu, 3g 

J^r^usll]em^ sh S8, 2jo, 283, 356 

. q^us Christ, 253, 3S2 

Jtwiib, Judaism 

Je^vi5h coiits( Script of tho), 242 f. 

Jiita ('rhe>p 334; see also Jainism 

Jindaimoji (Stnpf), 164 

John Gist (Guess, Cuqst}^ s^e SeQuoya 

Johor, 408 

Jo-K^iang; set Kam 

Joshua^ 2ti 

Juan de Dios Apasa, 154 
Jubbak 373 
JudiiKi^ 23^, 277 
JudfEo-Gemnan; jff Yiddish 
jM<ki:ir>--Spani3h; see JiieJe^mo 
Judaism, 17, 236, 254 f., 261 L, 266 ff., 
290 k 301, 386 f. ; See also Hebrew 
Jude^mo, 264 j 
J udges, 211 
Julius Carsar, 516 
Jumtia (River), 343 
Junnar cave mscriptiuns, 344 f, 

Juno,, —Lueina inscriptions, 333 fF, 
JustinJan^ 282 
Jutes, 51S 

KasL'liAiV, 301 

Kadomba inscriptions^ 381^ 410 
Kadhar (i5ong of), 406 
Kadiak Aleut; see Aleutian Islands 
Kadln^o (Tribe), 29 
Kadm^ia gr^maLH, 151 
Kniimos ; Cadnios 
Kahun script, 207 
K^ai shu (Script)- loS, 171 
Kaithi scripts, 362, 367 ff., 371 
Kakhyens (Tribe)^ 31 
Kalshandi State, 365 
Kalasan inscription, 424 
Kalemi-Rasd scriptn 274 
i^lika alphabet, JjS 
Kalinga scripts, 341 ff., 381 
Kalkrup stone-inscription, 313 
lOLlmuck, 317 Jf. 

KatnbUi Kanihuja; ite Cambmlia 

Kami no Alojk Komiyo no Moji, 16^9 

Kanitchatka, 156 

Kamti; see Kbamii 

Kana (Scripra), 171 44^- 444 

Kana no Kai, Kana no l^cko^mi, 172 

Kanarese^ 360, 372^ 379- 3®^ 4*9 


Kanchi, 344, ’tSt, 402, 409, 423 
Kanesh, Kaiiisb; tee 
KWg Usit I zo 
Kajibeti cave inscriptions, 345 
Kanishka, 343 tl. 

Kanji, 171 
Kannada^ 337 
Kan-on, 170 
Kanau, 312, 319 
Kanvos^ 342 f. 

Kara Kalin, 25 
Karaites, 266, 568 
Karani'Oriya script, 366 
Karasubaiiiar^ 265 
Karatepe^ 245 
Kareins, 412 

Karli cave inscriptions, 345 
Karnak; see Thebes 
Kamatakp 337 
Karshuni; jre GarshunI 
K'art'li, K^art’uli^ena, Karivelian^ 
K'artH^clni: see Ckorgia 
Kashgar, 302, 31 &, 337, 568 
Kashmiri, 298, 362, 372 ff,; set aUu 
Sarada 

Kashtawar Valley, Kii-shtauari, 376 
Kassites, 49, 33 

Kata kana (Script), 171 ff.T 444 
RntamarmEn, 393 
Kathiawar^ 343, 37S L 
Katydhata> 167 
Kauni ; see Cauni 
Kausambi, 343 

Kavi, 421, 4^^ 428 iTp^ 441 

Kavimjamarim, 380 
Kawi; set Kavi 

Kayostlia, Kayyth* 3^7; set also Kaitlii 

Kaystroa Vatley, 466 

Kazakh Turkish^ 568 

Ktpcan Turkish, 568 

KechuMp 90 

Kedjitan (Basa), 414 

Kci RYIc, 249 

Kuntung Statc^ 415 

Kerry" (County), 525 

Ketiib meruba\ 261 

Keys ; see Chiueso qlasslliera 

KJialkha dialect, 3t8 

KhiiniTi^ 413, 418 f. 

Khaniti Tairong, 419 
(Kharaoshta), Khimshthi, (Ivharoatra, 
Kharattha), 301 328, 338. 340, 

35^*440 

Khainvcta {King), 341 
Khasan al-rBosbiK 29b 
Khash iS, 405 
Khniri; set Saurashtrai 
K hi tan, K'itnn, 146 C 
Khmer, 403 ff., 413 f,, 416 C 
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Khorancse, 349 fiL, 354. 35^7 
Khucani SaJia, 350, 352 
Khudavvfldi^ 37b T 
Khuisuri script, 313 fF, 

Khiizismn, 54 
Khwaja;, 376 i, 

"^j-ug-yig Mfipi, 330, 3J4 

KIbi daijin, Kibf(no) JVJabb 171 
Kilkenny (County)^ 523 
Kimberley^ 34 
Kineiirdinci! (Ccninty) 529 
Kingigiorsauak mscHpcian^ |ii^ 333 
Kingmnor, 51 i 
Kirghiz Turkish s6!i 
Kirk Michael STDrLe-tEiscnptiCKri 511^ 
532 , 533. 530 f. 

Kisinii Ksmiala { Kanniini), i S1 
Kletnii, 337, 341 f., 344 f, 

Kitah al JahveK 396 
Kiusa: Kyok-siha 

Kiuihiih dialects, 373 
Kn£M$os, yzr 76 f„ 449 
Knot devices, 36, loip 169 
K-n[i^Aled}.^c of wridrif?, tzo, 133 f,, 
4^1, 430, 433 f.. 4J». 509, 514. 547 
Kuboduishi^ 17^ 

Ko^hi script, 375 
Kucbiii; see Cochin 
Koda^v *j Kf Kudajw 
K"o fy scnpt, 107 

KnJiau-r&ngo-rnngo: jm Ea,'>tur Island 
Koikonda, 383 
Kojiki, 169 

K6k Turki runes, 31J ff.j 516, 567 
KCilariaii; Munda 
K<deluttu script, 3^6 
Komi, 483 

Konkani, 344. 37 2, 379 
Kopbal, 383 
Kupu didect^ ] S5 
Koran; Qur’an 

Korea. 143 p 169, 217, 318, 439, 

44 ^ ff.p 541 

Ku^ti; ire Awadhi 

Ko 5 i (RivcQp 367 

K'o-tou tzu {Script)p roS 

Kuttayam^ 393 

Kovel spearhead, 508^ 51 1 

Krama fngitib 4^4 

Krifibnu (River) ^ 3S3 

Kshahaiata dynastyp 344 C 

KshaEnipas (Scrtpi of the nof them), 343 

Kuang YQn, 111 

Kuda cavt: inscripiidns^ 344 L 

Kudan^ diaJcct, 379 

Ktihe script, 371 If. 

Kuki-chin group of lanfuagc!^, 367 
Kului script, 375 
Kun^iik I’urkrfihp sfiS 


Kun prununciaiioii, 170 
Kunten, 17^ 

Kur(ft) (Eivor), 327 
Kurani copper-plarcfi, 384 
Kurdish, 383, 386p 396 
Kurmanji dialectp 296 
Kiimool District, 338 f, 

Kushana inscriptions, 342 ff., 363 
Kuskokv^iin, 157, 183 
Kutai, 433 

Kutila inscriptions, 358 
Ku w£n (.Script), 103, 107, no 
Kvistrunirp 515, 523 
Kwang-sip i46p 413 
Kwang-tiing, 14(1, 413 
Kwei-choWt 413, 4:50 
Kwi; trf I'wj 

Kylf%'cr atone-Inscript bn, 517 
Kylikes (Tali^can inscribed^ 30 $ 
Kyok-clM (Script)p 331, 411 

1 ^= 50 , its origin, 536 
Labrador, 183 
Lachi^h, 208 IT., asq, f 
Ladakhb 35:^ 

Lagos; m Nigeria 
Latinda dmlects^ 376 
Lafca diulect, 185 
Lakhamaiidal, 358 
iee LachiBh 

Lalita Visiara, 33^, 33S, 338 
Lamaisni, 356; ste oLso Huddha 
IianientaTion!t, 220 
Lampong script, 331, 428 f. 

Landa; iCc Diego de l^intta (bishop) 
Landa scripts, 37a, 374, 376 ff, 

Lond^a Lnd; see Easter Island 
Language and stripi 493; see also 
under names of single lang^jages 
Lanka: W Ceylon 
Lao, 27, 145, 4 i 3 r 4 M 42 ^^ 
ppidari capitals, 537^ 539, 541 
Lapidar>' style; see Monumental scripts 
LapiAt niger; see Forum Hemanum 
Lapps, Zi} 

Larai script, 376 
I.a Serreia, 249 

Larin alphabet, XJl, 176, 183, 1S5, 

195. 217 . 24^, 369 t, -79, 395 ff., 
306, 327. 346, 4-Op 428, 431, 433, 
437 p 440 L> 445. 44 ®p 4 *L 472 f., 

4S3 f., 487 IT., 49a f,. 497^ ^01 fT.» 
5 * 7 p S09. 5*4 522 p 532 p S 33 

5^7 fr. 57* 

Latin—: suggested introduction into 
Japan, 174 

Lalin-Cckic inscriptions^ 335 f. 
Lmtin^Htruscan inscriptions^ 497 
Lacin-Blavimic scripts, 554 
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Latin-Turkbh ajphiibct, 554 
Laiinian^ 501, 505 
Latino sine rte3£ig^c^ 559 
Laiium, 505 
Laz diaJcctp 322 

Lt^bjuiChiip iSz 

Lecce (South Italy), 472 
Lccca (Lakc)p |oo 
Lee^ Li; fee Hainati 
l/c^ribilit>", 570 

Lekha, Itkhakjip lekhntn chindati, 3 29^ 33 2 

Leleges^ 466 

Lrittno^, 452 

Lemuria, ig, 136 

Lena River, 568 

Leningrad Codtx^ zbi 

Lepeha script, 353, 356 t 

Leponilc alphabel, 496, 499 ff, 

Lepngnano, 494, 496 

Lesbos, 501 

Levant, 263; £ also Near East 

Leyden, 309 

Lba'ta'Tauri Chhen-po^ 356 
Lhd-sa, 313 

Liang (Mount); ue Ta Liang-skan 
Liao dynasty, 147 
Liberia^ 178 

Lib^nn, tztt ^48 L. 2Si I 
Lien izu^ ic8 

Ligatures, 64, 67* 173, 191, 275, 279, 
289, 306, 324, 480, 4S4, 4K8 
Ligor, 40S, 427 
Ligurian-Celtic; lee Lepontje 
Ligurians^ 252, 500 
Lihyanian or Lihyaiiite, 224 
Li-kiang, T42 
Lincoln, 511 

Linear scripts, 75 165, 205 

Lingayen (GuJf of)^ 433 
Lingua fmnea,. 53, 254 3t2p 

346. 353. 3^»' 430. SS3. 5S8 f- 
Linos. 4^1 

Lipi (*'writing"), 301, 33Z, 33*^ 

Li aliu script, 10-3, 107 
Li SaCI, 103, 108^ no 
Lisu (Li-au) dialects, [85 
Litktc; we Neolithic* PalieolithJc and 
Stone Age 

Lithic styles; tee Monumental scripts 
Liturgii:^] hands, Liturgy, iSo. 183, 
1S6 ff.. 309, 393. 396r +13. 4&7 p 470, 
475t 4S5 f * 504 p 550 
Liu fthii ("^aix smpis")^ no 
Li-zu; Jee Ltsu 
Locri, 455.47^ ^ ^ , 

''Logical aggregates symbols, 112 
Lo- 1 d, 141 flf.* 185 
Lombardic hand. 44 
Londonerp 55s 


Long-headed; ree Dolichocephalic 

Lou-lan En&criptiorL$^ 302 

Lfl. 415 

Lu'ash, 225 

Lucca hand, 544 

Luccra (South Italy), 472 

Luthuan, 185 

Lugano inscripiions, 500 

Luhanaa; fee I'hattai 

LuiJi, Lutvian* 90 

Lu-k^iiian-hycn, 143 

Luku; fee Lycian 

Lulu; fee Lo-lo 

Luoravcllan. 157 

Lusaiians* 483 

Lu-tze (Tribe), 29 

Luwu, 430 

Luxor; ree niebes 

Luzaga, 251 

Luzon, 422, 432 ff. 

Lycian. 257. 462 ff., 465 L 
Lydian, 255, 257, 463, 465 f., 495 
Lydip-Afamaic inscriptions^ 
Lydio-Gre^k inscriptions, 466 


Xiacartney CollectJon* 352 
Macasaaresc, 331. 430 
Maccabees. 243, 261 
Macedonia, 475 
Xlackciudc River, 183 
Madagaacat* 295 f.. 276, 42a 
Madhya* 424 
Madhyadesan 343 p 

Madras Presidency, 338 L, 341, 344 f., 

W 3^' 393. 399 

Mudnd Coikx, is5 

Madura dt^crict, 341, 382, 385. 399 

Madun^se. 426 
Madya; «# Madhya 
Mslar Lake. 52j 
Mseshowe inscriptions, sj i 
Magadha, 334, 339, 341 f., 35S, 369 
Magahi, 367, 369 
Magdeburg. 532 
Magellan, 433; strait al —, 5^5 
Maggiore (Lice), 500 
Mag^ibt script, 270^ 272 
Magic, 21 ff.p 109, t55p 291, 507, 514, 
Sifi 

^tagliano; ^ee 'Tiombo*' of Magliano 

Magna Gr®da* 435, 472, 493* 504 

Magnesia, 452 

-Magr^ inscriptiona, 499 fil 

Magyar; xee Hungarian 

Mahajaiii acript. 362, 371* 372 ff. 376 

MaJianadi. 341 

Mahanaman inscription, 358 
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Mahasthan inscription, 33a L 
Nlaiiavira {\'BTidhufTiana) ^ Jitia 
Mahayana Buddhism. 427 
Mahmud (Suittn), jSi 
Mahommedan(t3m); tee Islam 
Ma'il Script, 273 
Maimons script, 376 
Ma'iHt 2^5 

Maithih script, 365 370 

Majapakic empire, 442,. 424, 441 
Majusetdx, 2^5, 288, 321 4^5 54*i 

S4^P|. 549, 5S^ i Capital lettct^ 

and under names of individuid scripla 
Makondc people* 36 f* 

MaJabart^e, 3K5 393 ^- 

Malacca^ 31, 402 
Malagasy^ 276, 39$ i- 
Malay, Molayo-Polynesian languages, 
jjh, 176 f.. 29S 43S. 

420 ff.* 440; f« also "Basic" Malay 
Malayalam, 337, 379, 384, 3^6^ 393^ 39& 
Maldivian scrlpis, 391 ff. 

Male or Mali, 391 
Malicus 111, 267 
Malta, 145 

Maluiiikun; ste Kirk Michael 
Malvi, 371 
Malwfl, 344, 399 
Mamandur inscription, 341 
Man (isle of), 311 + 521 , 530 f- 

Man dialects, scripts, rribes^ J45 f. 

^i^adu 430 

Matichu alphalH'lh 3^7 ff- 
Mandiscan alphabet, ^90 
Mandarin dialect, 99 f. 

Mandasor inscription, 399 L 
Mandeali I.Mandi State)^ 375 
Mandharese^ 430 
Mandingo knguoKe, 178 
Mangalore, 379 
Manipiianes; we Mang>'^aii 
Mangyan, 411, 433h 43S» 437 
Mantchiean, 260* 29=1 f-. 30i. 3i*. 

316 

Manib, 43% f» 

Manipuri, 367 
Mansaliiy, 437 
"Mansions in akies” 121 
Ma'nut 2^ 

r^lanuscripts; tie under names of 
individual scripts 
Man:t, 51 i t 515^ 5^* 

Mappila tribe (TeliichcfTy), 386 
Marathi, 371 f.* 379. 394n 399 
Marches (Region )p 497 
Marco Polo, i8fi 
Marcus Aurelius^ 3J9 
Mardin, 296 
Mar Elid, 287 
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Maria Saalerberg inscription^ 51 1 * S15 f' 

Maribj 225 

^latpnJtes, 283 

iVlarquesan Islands, 26 

^lanieiJleS, Z95 

Mar Shimun, 287 

IVLtrsiliuna d'AJbcgna tablet, 494 ff^ 

ManA'ad, 371 

Alaa d'Azil; we Azilian si^ar^' 

Masahi:, 370 
Masai (Tribe), 29 

Mashad-rixMurghab; j« Pasargadie 
Moshaf-i rish; jer MEskhaf Resh 
Masbt^, 272 

Masht'otz; tee St. Mesrop 

Mathura (Muttm), 343 

^lattes lectionis; wtf V'ocaliaaiion 

Matrey, 500 

Mattuebina, 393 

Maui^i'a scripid, 330^ 339 

Maya, 34, 58, rai. 132 ff., 434 

Mazatecu, J 26 

Mecca, 271 IT-k 295 

Media, 1S8, 309 

Medina, 271 ffr 

Mediterranean, 22 II., 29^ S11 165^ 

198. 221, 21 Sh 335 p 514 
MesalithtCj 22 
Megara, 455 
Mcgiddo, 209 
Megum; jee Micmac 
Mei-lei, Meitlei, Mekhali; jer Manipuri 
Mekong, 142, T46, tS5, 405, 413h 4*5 
Melanif^ian Islands* 24* 136^ 420 
Melkites, 382, 28S E 
Melos (Island), 455 f. 

Memory^ aid symbols; m Mnemonic 
devices 

Menado (Residency), 156 
Menam, 4051 4*3 f-_ 

Menangkabaus (Tribe)* 428 
Mcndai; we XlandLi^an 
\lende syllabary', 180 f 
Mendoza Codex, 124 
Me ties (King), 59 

Mengkasa, ^^cr^gka^ara;^ w<? Macassar 
Meng T'icn* 106 
Met>: sre Mioo 
Mergui District* 416 
Meroitic* 40, 1S6, 189 fT.^ 23329. +71 
Merovingian hand, 54+^ 5+7 
Mesha* stele; we Stone of Mesha* 
Mesopotomiaj, XI, 33 ff., 4^ 7 ^* 

TOO, 214 fir* 223* 230, 236, 353 f,, 
267, 271 f.» 377, 280^ 2^2, 38b, 290, 
304, 33J, 568 C; wf also Assyria, 
Eiabylonia, Cuneiform writing, 
SerniTes and Sumerians 
(Mesrob,) Mesrop; we St. Mesrop 
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Message, 507; S™bolic — 

Me^ptan 47^ f-i 49 5^^ 

Messap^-Apulian tdbeft, 472 
Messinu insciipiiorts^ 503 
MetaU (Employment of), J 20 
Methodius; je? St, Meihodiu^ 

MexicOp 34, 4O1 120-I3S+ 1 55+ 54 ^ 

Minup Miao-t-se, Miflo-tsu, MiatJ-tsaCp 
Miou-tszc, MS f+P ^^4 4^^ 

Miao Pollard system, 14*1 ^®4 E 
Micniac script p 155 
MiemnesiaT M 

Mtddti? Ages, 26&P 401, 50S, sio. S3Sp 
Sdfi 

Middle Jranian; ^re Pahla^^ Sogilian 

Middle Kingdom, 286 

Middle Pensian; si€ Pahtavi, Sti^dlan 

Midioniteiii^ xzs 

Midnupore District, 370 

Miletus, 45S 

Minxan script p 123 fiT^ 

Minahiisaa script, i^4p 156 
Mlnangkabaiis; see Mcnangkabaus 
Mindanuo (Island)^ 43 2 f- 
Mindoro (Island)^ 42ip 433> 435. 437 
Mingrclism dialect, 322 
Miniature (Art of)^ 57* 

Minnesota (U,SuA.)p r&3 

Minoan, 3G> 72 fr., ib 7 , 245. 449 ! 

see also CTetan scripts 
Mtnto Stone, 424 
Minu&culs:, 288, 321 ff,T4S7 f-p 4(». 

540, 545 549,552 s'ImJ under 

niimes of icid.lvidual scripts 
'"Minot writing,'' 563 
Mirrors (Etru^icajO, 49* 

Miskhaf Hesh^ Miskhefa Reah, ^96 
Mism script, 

Atissing-^link theory on the origin of the 
idph^ct, zoi f-T 20S ff. 

Misstnnariea, 153, 155, t77p tyg, iSi, 
tSj ff.p 286, 2«9^ 295 f„ 37 Sp 39J. 
4C^, 4 12h 4tSp 44a, 4^5, 546* S52± 5 ^Sp 
M ississipi, 1^3 
Mitannion, 53p 90^ 253 
Mithila; see Maiihili 
Mithridotest 3*4 . 327 
Mikc Codices, 126 
Mmer CodieesK 123, 126 
Mkliedmli script 323 ff. 

Mnemonic devices, Mnemotechnic, 

26 ff.p 127 h 137. 139 
Moabite script, ap?. 212. 235 ff.* 143 f- 
Mooim Jianten inscription, 432 
XIodi script. 3^r 372 
Modjopiihit cmpii«; fee Majapiimt 
MwsoKothk; see Gothic 
Mogul dynftStVp 378 
Mohsmmedr 271 


Mohsjnniedans; see Moslems 
Mohenjo-Darp; see Indus Valley 
Moinolu DiiwaliJ Bukele^ J79 
Mom-pa; see Lepcha 
Mon (Language)p 4C5p 408 ff., 414, 418 
.Mon-nurmese culturep 411 
Mon-Khmer languagcSp 403, 405, 4PS* 

413 

Mpnaiieries (Christian), 552 f. 

Monastir (Congress at), 488 
Mon^hyr, 367 

Mon^oliiiJi, 27, isi. 147. 157, S17, 282, 
*86. 301, 310, 312, 314, 316 ff., 324. 
355 f f 402, 413 p 4a2p 4+4i S^? t 

MorLocudson^tic- see Uni-consonantal 
Munogenetisnn of the alphabet, XI, 217 
Mn-nogrumS, 407 

2VIonoph>'sites, 283, 285, 287, 467 
Monopoly of writing, 37, *34i 137. 

its 

Monosyllobssni, 98^ 15a, 169, 357, 403, 
410, 442 

^Montecassinop 544 
Montecu4oma nr Montezuma, 124 
Montenegro, 485 
MonumentaJ Gupta, 343 f. 
Monumental scripla, 190 f.p 247* 
262 , 272 , 277 f-, 285 , 3 C 2 , 307 , 314 , 
345, 35 ^. 354. 35^. 363, 3*3 f- 
392, 407, 411. 458, 537 ff', 552 
Moose Cree; see Crec 
Moqui (Trihc), i8 F. 

483 

Mordva (Mordi-inians, Mordvins)p 4S3 
Moresby Archipelago^ 39 
Morice^s Chemkee script^ 177 f. 
Moritsune script, 169 
Morocco, 263 
'"Moros” 433 

Mosaic legislation^ 17^ 51 

Moslems, iSa, 269, 27 ^80. ^86^ 292^ 

2fJ*r 310. 3*^ 3(>i f-, 377. 376. 463, 
405, +22, 426. 43S, 433 
Md'SO script, 141 ff., 413 
Mosuh 286, 289 

Movable types <1 m ention of), 4 4.^ f, 
Mr^hrash, 343 
Mul script, 407 
Multan! script, 330, 376 
Multi-consonantal ilgns, 63 
Munda (Lan^agc), 405 
Mun-pa; see Lcpcha 
>[usaio3, 451 

Mojikhngean, Mu-skhokec. 183 
Muslims; see Islam and Moslems 
^lutual understanditifl, 572 
Mu yin script, 107 
Myazedi inscriptions, 409 f. 

^lycencep 1^7^ 449 
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Myink^ba, 4 < 5 y 
Myskin, +65, 467 
Mysore, 3J(}, 379 f- 

'"My&tery” of hazier island, ij6; — oi 
Mc^iico, 120 


XabiiTu.^an„ 2:^6, 26*1167, 271, agi 
Nadsiya 3J3 
Xndimn 272 

Nadovessi; Dacotn and Siou^ 

Niig^ Stat4« 343 
Kaga-Kpj. 35^ 

Kogdnikn ^QueL^n), 342 
Nngpja Brahmans, 335^^ 368 
Nagari script; jk Deva-nagari 
NagaSr 35 S 
Kago (Tribt^p 363 
Nairiapann (lisbjiTrapu), 344 f- 
K&hnr, 2|3 

Nahun 122, *24 f.; sue 

al»n A7rtc[:$ and Mexico 
'-NaiUhtaded" script^ SiddhamaErka 
''Kail writing'"; Cuncirorm writing 
Na-khi; Jfe Mo-sn 
Nani (Language), 357 
Namdayai /ee Nndaya 
Names of the letters, 1 215 f., 218 fT.^ 

3311 2S3, 443, 4 Si^ 4*^^^ 476 
5t4i 517. 

Nan (Northcni Ssiain), 418 
Nanaghat cave inietiptinn, 342. 
Nan-ehao (Kiiigdom)i 4^3 
Nandi-nagatif 360^ 371 f’ 

Nanking^ 445 
Nan-sben^ 357 
Napata, 

Napoletan hand^ 47 3 ^ |44 
NaqadCi 5S L 
Naqsh-i-RusTajifi, 250 
Natasimba il^ 3S4 
Narbada (River), 3! 2, 37^^ 

Nar-tner pakiie* 59 
Na-shi; fee Mo-sd 
N ashiti; see Hirtilcs 
Nash-papyrus» 261 

Nasik cave inscriptions, 342^ J 44 f- 
Nailiht script, 271, ^ t Arabic 

Naakhi-Djerisi script, 274 
Naif bin Afim^ 276 
Nsjurai; lee Mandaeans 
National Christianityk 282 
National scripts, 63^ 30 
4B0, 42iS, 513, S-14. 55t>i 5S9 
Naqj^j. 433 

Naval Niravi Midci Inscriptions* 3SS 
Navayo (Tribe), 29 
Naxos (Island), 445 
Nazanvans; sfe Alantkcajis 
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Najjaruni; Ste ^rbomas Christiana 
Nazis* J97 
Nbu, 29t 

Nchibiddi (Nchibiddy); see Nsibid 
NdangaS, 29 

Near East, 90, 1 $^, tbj, 214, 235 ff., 
57^ 

Nebo, 17 

Nebuchadnezzar, 240 
Negau inseriptbnj 5t t, 515 fr 
" Negritos'\ 435 

Negro peuples, 34 f., 148 56a ff, 

Nekt-iberes; Jberia 
Ncu-Aramaii:, — - ikibylunian*^ - Per¬ 
sian, — -Phrygian, — - Punic; 
Aranmji:^ Babylonian, Peraian* etc. 
Neo-Dedanites tee Lihynnian 
NeoUihic, 22 ff., 72, 103 
Neo-Syrian script^ 2S9 
Ncp;ili, 337, 3Si. 35^. 3^3 f-. 373 
NepuhualTKit^ein; fee Mexico 
Ncrab insGfipiicins, 255 
NcshbimiiDii; tte Hittites 
Neskhi; ree NEiskhi 
Nesta'liq script ; Ta''ltq 
Nestufiaru^ 260, 26b ff.T f., 283 ff., 
aSS, ag6.301, j JO. 311. 316,393 
Ne-su; see Lo-lo 
Nethi^rlanda* jcr Holland 
New Guinea, 420, 4^^ 

New Alexico* 38 

New I'tstmncnt* 153, 396* 443; sf.$ 
dikj Bible 

New Zca] and, 139* 4 30 
New’flri; see Nepali 
Ngi-pa (Tribe); see Lo-lo 
Ngoko, 424 
Nii=i^a* 2S7 

Niger (River)* Nigeria^ 29, 148 ff.j 
179^ 5*^3 

Nile, 190* 466; see also Egypt 
Nine Oghuz; see UiKbur 
Niqqyd; tee Diacritical marks 
Nish^ 327 
Nistbis, 282 
Nitok script^ 169, 444 
Niu-chih, 146 L 
Niya inscripdons, 302 
NJnya, 151 ff, 

Noba: see Nuba 

Nccmn^rn inscription, 513 

NogaJ Turkish* 56S 

Nols, 4XJ4, 4f)6. S*3 . , 

Xan-pKinominabzcd knioiflS^i JSh. 



Nordic, 507, 5i2j 514 

Nordic (fair and blue-eyed) ractr, 791 

Nordic runes, 520 
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Nomian, 541, SS^p 55® 

Norse, sii, 5*7 f-p SMp 5“ 

N^^rth Africa^ —xAmerica, —Chirm; rsf 
Afriuji, America, China 
North Ambian alphabets ^ :ta4 

Sr$s ffp, :47i; alfiy South Semixic 
NDfch Aryans i^e Khotane^ 

North Carolina tU,S-A.). ^7^ 

North Central Province (Ccylon)p 3SS 
North-eaat^jm Arabiap —Europe, ^ 
Scotland, ’—Semites; jee AnihEflp 
EurDpi:p Scotlandp Semites 
North(em) Europe* —^Gcrmanicp — 
Italy* —Mcsopotamlfl^ —Syria; lee 
Europe, GcrmaniCp Italy, 

North(em} Indian scripts* 339^ 343 f., 
345 fl* 4.07* 42.4.1 see a]so India 
Northern Isles (Scuttand^* 529 
Northern Kingdom (Israel), 23^ 
Nnrihern Province (Ceylon), 38® 

North Etruscan, 496, 4^ ff.> 313^ 5^6 
North Iranian; Partliian 
North Persia; see Parthian 
North Sea, 2^ 

North Semitic nlphabctSp i6|, 196 f,, 
200 H;* 210 flT.fc 2:27i 235 355* 

335p 45 It 454^ 495: Jfc also Semites 
and under nome&of individual peoples 
North Semitic theory on the origin of 
the alphabctp 2ti flf. 

Northurnhrian crosses, 509 
Nordi-vi.'e9t(em) Arabiap —Chii^o* — 
Europe, ^—India, —^Semitic, —Spain; 
see ArabiOj, China* EurnpCy etc. 
North'-vvestem Province (Ceylon)p 3S8 
Norwegian, 508 C* 511, 5^14, ji8, 530 
ff.; see also Runes 
Ncisu dialect^ 185 
‘'Notffi” in ballutinj^, 513 
Notched stick3, notches* 27 f.p toip 485, 
519; SEE also Huncs 
Nova Scotia, 155 
NoviaJp 559 

NEibidi script* 148 fF., 565 
Nubian, tSg* 191* 453* 471 
Nuhha (Diatriet)* 327 
Numeraiioni 73 f.* I I2p tag, 133* 176, 
264* 302, 392. 46b, 536, 569* 570 f. 
Nurhachu (Emperor)* 319 
Nuskha-Khutsuri scriptp 323 f. 

Nyanja (Nv-anKa, N>^ia* Nyassaili, 562 


Oaxaca, tab 
Oh (Ri'^'er)* 170 
Obakut (Sedb 170 
Obedas I* 267 
Oberi DkaimE* 564 1^- 
Occidental, 5|9 


Oceania; see Malayo-Polyncsian 
Odainath (Odenaihus)* 277 
Odenae regionp 314 
Odra-desaj Odri; see Orissa 
Qdshi; see Twi 

CEstergothian tunic varif^iy* 520 
CEstermaric Sogn inscription, 512 
Official scripts, J07, 133, 187, 254 ff.p 
374. 3s?5f 35Si 3^8 f.. 373* 442p 541 f,p 
544 h 54*- 549 

f3^hBfnic-Latin inscriptions^ 325, 527 

Oghams 523 fT., $4^ ; see aho Celtic 

Oji, Okwi; see Twi 

OjibwaVp 1S3 

Oklahoma {U.S.AOh 183 

Olbia* 300 

Old Bulgarian,Old Church SlavoniCj 475 

Old English, 51^ f-> 5^0* 535 

Old Ganja* 347 

Old Snbelllc; iee Picenian 

Old Testament, agb; see also Bible 

Old World* I22p 163, 276 

Olcai; see Woieai Island 

Ombrikoi, Onibrnl; see Umbrian 

Ona, 565 

Onin, 169 

On^mun script, 442 ff. 

Open syllables, 166 Cp J73 h 179, 187^ 
446,500.555 
Opici, Opikoi; see Oscan 
Orange Rit er, 24 
Or^n; see Kurukh 
^'Oraiori' (The Etruscan), 491 
Orbctcllo, 492, 496 

Order of the letters 220, 231, iSSt 30Q'i 
315 p 3?^9. 4^7. 45 it 45^ 47^ ff-r 

480* 495 f.p 5t7t 538 
Oriental oriKin uf the EtruscanSp 493 
Origin of Chinese Culture, lOO 
Origin of scriptSp XI f., anti /sfrssim in 
text; see also lnvcnlH>n of writing 
Origin of the alphabet. 195 IT 
Origin of the ftumcrfils, 57® 

Original alphabetic WTlting, 214 
Orissa, Oriya scriptp 337* 365 f*^ 369* 
379 . ^^7 

Orkhon inscriptions; see Kiik Turki 

Orkney Islands, 511 

Ornamental Scripts^ Ornamentation* 

toip loS f* 

Orontes, zSo 

Orpheua^ 4^1 

Orta (t jikv), gno 

Orthography, 484, 555 

Oscan script iOiici, Oskol), 501 ff. 

Ofican-L'mbrian dialects^ 497^ epi 

Osetes (Penplc)^ 483 f. 

Oshcabawis (H’ribe), 34 
Osiris, ifi4 
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O^manli Turliish, 369, 274^ 276 f., 
567 f. ; m aJso OitomarL Empire 
Osmanya senpt^ 300 
O^rhi^^rti:^ 38a 
Ostraca, 238 fFr, and paisim 
O&wlu (Kin^)^ 511 
Olomi^ 124 

OiEOinon Empire^ 269, 314 5^7 
Oudhp 366 p 371 
On-Yang Hsiu, 103 
Oaqiian Ix^cri, 47^ 


Pabhosa eave in^L-riptions^ 3+3 
Pacific Ocf^aii. I23> 136, 420 
Padua inscripiiqn^p 500 
Pa ffin script, 107 

Fa^^anisnir 67r 1S6^ 290^ 4"^^ f-^ 4U1 

+13, 4a8K 433, 47«>. 4^l■5, 50«, Si8, 
5*4 f- 

^P^ags~py blo^ms-rgyaJ-mthsan, 355, 
446 

Pahari scripts, 373 

PahTavi, t8S, 304 ff,^ 312, 3*1* 387t 393 
PahEflvik, 307^ 312, 31 5 k 32ip 3^S 
Pai-i r Chi neat Shans 
Pailhan; iff Patiithajia 
Pakhstcj, Pakkhio; f« Pushtti 
P^o-k’o-si"pa; ser 'P'flgs-pa 
Pa kua (Mystic sitnbolsX loi f. 

PaJa, Palaite, Palaumnilit 9^ f' 
Fakena^iatic^ 137 

Palaeography 18 T* 37St 337i 4^2^ 

4&J, 511, 567 
Palffiolithic, 20 ff. 

Palaso-Siberian langnngcs, i>6C 
PaJaiticdeS^ 450 f. 

Palawan (IslEiiid), 421, 433, 437 
Palenque^ 123 
PalentiD atemETp 6a 
Palestine, 24, 29. <^7 ^97. 20S 

22Q f.p 235 245, 257, 261 Ep 279, 

2S2 f., 2^ Canaimitc, 

Early Hebrew^ ICebrcWp and North 
fiemitic 

Palestinian Aramaic, 1S2 

Palestinian Syriac^ 282 fr, aSS If. 
Palestinian vx^caliaation system, 264 ff, 
Pali, 337, 343. 37S. 387-388* 401 p 408, 
410-412^ 414, 41&, 4t8 
PaJi-Prakrit Sinhalese, 388 f. 
Palimpsests, 282 

Fallava inscriptions, 344, 381 fF,p 402, 
409 , 4^3 ^ „ 

Palmyra, PaljTiyrmcp 254* aoO, 277 
184, iSOt 29= 

Palmyrene Tariff, 279 
Pampanjtiin, 433 ff, 

Pamphylion, 463, 4^5' 
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Pun K^np^, 105 
Panama, 155 

Pundya Kingdom* 379* 381 f.* 3S6 
Panpasinan, 432 (E 
Pan-Gertnanisis* 195 
Pangnali dialed, 37| 

Panini* 332p 343, 390 
Pannoniun SlavoniCp 475 
Pantanjali, 343 
Papal curial aiyie, 544 
Paper* 106, 540 Ep 370p and passim 
Papuan pictog ranis, 24 
Papyrm; jfe Arat^i^:^ Egy'ptJan, Greek p 
HebreWp and pflfrufii 
Parchment, 340. psusmt 
Parengp 424 
Paris cod-ex^ 125 
P'arnflvaz (Kitig^r 324 
Fatsik, 3<>7; sife also Pahlavi 
Parsisp 309 
Parsiwarus, 277 

Parthian, 277, 30+ ff-; oJso PahJavi 
PasangVn CAksara)^ 4^S 
Pasar^dfc, 187 
Pushto; Pushtu 

P'a'sse-p^a (t^u-i^e-pa, Passepa)^ 3lSp 
330p 355 

Patanuli; sft Saunishtran 
Patimokkha manuicript, 331, 417 

Patitthana, 34^ 

Pama inscriptions, 365, 369 
PatnuikLirens; s^£ Saurashtnms 
Patriarchs, att 

Paucarmnrifbo VaJky script* 153 f. 

Pavia hand^ see Lomburdic 
pEizand; see A vesta and Pahlavi 
Pcace-pipc; set Cdliunet 
Pe Miao; rre Miao 
Peck (Edmund J.)p 183 
40K f. 

Pehlev'i; set Pahlavi 
Peis35tratus fArchotiX 453 
Peking, 98 f., too* 105^ 286 
Pelusgian^^ set Proto-'ryrrhenisns 
Pt-levv Islands, 26 
Pelopnnnc^us, y&p 449* 455 f. 

Pern broke (Cciuntyj* 525 
Pen, 540 

Penang-G ungen inscrlpnon, 424 
Penn wampum, 38 
Petitions, 29 

“‘Perfect" idphubct, 217 f., 443 fr, 555 
Ikrscpolls, 18^6 ff,; Persepaliism (script)* 
186 

Persian, 40, 43, S3r l^t. *86 ff.* 254, 
i55 ff-. =59 f H 2*9 . 274. ^76 f.H 

2K2* 285, 289 ff, 298, 300. 302 k 304 
381, 35*k ifJt f ^ 371 p 37* f. 392 P 
465; see b 1 ;:o Cuneiform and E^abtavi 
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Fcri^miiE se^ also Abstract 

ideas 

Fcni. 26, 90, 15J r, 569 f. 

Peru If ia cippus, 490 t 
Pctra^ 267 
Petrarch, 551 
Petroiflyphs, fF- 
Petrossa de jos^ 511 

M^hagi-pa(Lurrui), 3 also "P'Kg^$-pa 

PliiiLStus disc^ 78 f. 

Phalaka, 333 

Philippine Islandsp 331, 4^^ 4-9 p 

43 ^ 

PhiIJscineSp 197+ 135 
Philo of Byblus^ 20| 

Philology^ i9p 203 

PhociSp Phocian, 455 495 

Phirtiicianp 33, 37^ ^7, ibi ff,, 195 ff., 
204 212 fir, 220 f., 2261 233 f'P ^^1 

345 ff,, 260, 333 451 L, 48^, 514 

Phcentcian-Gretk alphabet, 500 
Phoinikeia lirlininaLa, 451 
PhoneticSp 36 f., 43p 60,95, J10 h, 114 F-i 
i2S^ 139, r43r 1S6, 

I gj, 220* 547^ 354: iff also Pronuncia¬ 
tion and SpcUing 

Fhonofjniins (sound-picrurcs)^ 43, fio 
Phonogniphy, J^hundogVp 444^ 457P 
469, 4S7, 495, 498. 505. 512. Sib tl. 
5 ^ 5 h 531. 53 S 

Phry viaUp 165, 347, 463 f., 465 f.p 505 
pi (the Chinese vritmg-bru$h), iob 
Piactnaa- str Templuni of Piacenza 
Picenian^ 47jp 496, 497 f.p 500, S 95 
Picemip 497 

PietDffraplidc Advertisement, 32 
Pjcto^raphVp Picture wriiinKt, 31 ff.j 
41 f,. ri ff,. 147 , ' 33 i ^ 37 , I 4 <) - 

133 f-p 334 

P)ct«, Pictish QjirliBms, 529 ff. 
Pletunugp 32 

Pidgin Malay; see ^"Bnaic” Alalay 

'‘Piinodos"i 432 

Pinyas (Tribcb 26 

"Piombo” «f Magiiano, 49Q, 49 * 

Piprasa^ 

FincMfi, 245. * 

Pishbekf 286 
Pitakasp 388, 409 
Piialkhoni cave inscriptions, 342 
Ph'^adaai; ree .4soka 

Place names, 128; also Abstract 
ideas 

Plains Cree; W Cree 

Plethoric sysEettis, 164 

Polish, 37 p ^66. 4 &I. 55 J_flr;. 559 , 

Polish-Gcrman faftii of Hebrew icnptp 

Politics* 5S9 


Pollard (Samuel) syllabic systems, iS+ 
Polygenetism of writing Xt f#* 566 
Pob-nciiia, 24, 26, 35, 136, 2 i6; 

also Maiavo-Polynesian 
Potyphonea, 43, 60^ 160, 354 
PoK'syllabic, 442 
Polysynihetic Latiguagea^ 124 
Pol^tonic languages, 98 f., 401-420; sue 
ulfio Alonosyllahisnt 
Pompeii, 514, 541 ff. 

PondJehem' (South lEidia), 341 
Ponna; sre Manipuri 
PontUSj 327 
Poona Distrioh 34^ 

Pope£+ 287+ 4S5, 532 

Portuguese, 23, 372, 393,420, 55 ^^-* 5 ^^ 

Postal sen ice (PecuDar), 438 

Potoru, i8a 

Pneiiesic fibula, 533 ffr 

Pmisos, 78 

Pnikrit, 337, 339, 343 f,, 34(1, 3S0. 379, 


38s 

PrCsLL^ti from E^kliamandaL 35S 


Pmtishthana; see l^atitihsina 


Pre-alphabetic scripts, 249 
Pfe-Caroline book-hands, 544 
Pre-Celtic, 531 

Precious stones (Script of tKe)^ loS 
Pre-Columbian, Pre-Conquest cultures; 

see under nattier of individual people^ 
Pre-Hellenic, 449, 462, 493 
Prehistoric geonu^tric signs, 20* 22 ffl* 
29, 167, 198, 21G, 249, 231 f. 
Prehistoric Japanese scripts, 169 
'^Prehistoric runic alphabet,” 514 
Pre-Islamic Arabia; see South(cm) 
Arabia 


Pre-Roman, 500 
Pre-Sabenic; see Picens 
Pre-Semitic atiorigincs of Palcsrinc, 335 
Prctiinia+ Pretanikal nesni, Pretanik^ 
nisos, Pretanoi, Preitan/a; see Britain 
Printing, 37, 55 ^ 

ProiTic, 408 ff- 
Prometheus, 430 

Pronunciation, no, J 7 & f-» ^18. 2S3 f., 
288, 33&, 350, 354, 360 f, 371, 442, 
444, 458, 49 ^ S 5 Sp 55&: also 

Phonetics and Spelling 
Property market, 29, 43, 249 
Prophets, 215, 339 
Protestants, 485, 350 
Proto-Arabic inscriptions, 207, 569 
Proto-Armenian; see Omrtu 
Proto-Celtic; see [^ictish oghams 
ProTo-Hflttic, Proio-Hittftc; see Hitlites 
Proto-Endian; see Indus Valley 
Protofinear; see Geometric signs 
Proto - Xorth Semitic alphabet, 229 
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FrptD-S=ibellic; see Pictni 
Pi'dio-Semitic iiiphabetp Z14, zi6h 

ZZ9 

Pruto » South Sctiuric alphabti^ 229 
'Troto-1 yj-rhcniam'", 493 
Proverbs^ 220 

Po'dflinp Pr><lyn, Prythdn; m Pkta 
PfiaSm, Psalters, 220 
Pseiido'hieroj^lyphic script of BybtoSp 
158 ff.* 203 p f 
PsychologictU origins of \vriiing± 
JnA'cnuon of writing 
Ftofcniaic pcdodj 67, t9^ 

Pucbloi (Tribe), 2li 
Pulicar, 3S1 

PuUkosin^ l^ 381 r — 11^ 

Punctuationr 19^^ ^05, zi 7 p 284, 
417^427, 438, 497, 5^4 
Punic; see CarrhftffLnian 
Punjabi, 302. 344. jbi f,p 373» 375 
37S 

Purbi; ste Awsdhj 
Pu ma^'anniui, 422 f+ 

Purnea, 367 L 
Puihiu. 276 f. 

Pu-ahui, 14b, 420 
Pushyaiiiiira, 342 
Pyolmun, 445 
Pyrenees ^ 252 
Pylosp 76 
Pyu, 408 ff. 


Qailasiiaiir, Qarashfllirian, 347 f-: 

see also Agnean 
Qani-Palgasun, 31^1 
Qai-niathian script, 272 
Qataban script, 223 ff. 

Qaus, 244 
Qibt; JM Coptic 
Qiry'at Sepbcr, 

Qopt; fee Coptic 
tJ6s; fee Qaus 

f^adrilingual inscription, 409 
Quadriyflh (CGnlTBtcmity)p 3OO 
Quangr-Nam (Province), 403 
Quasi-alphabetic scripts, 153, iSb ff. 
Quasi-syllabic scripts^ 55 
Qubilay Khan, 142+ 355 
Qubi; see Coptic 

Quetzalctiatlp Quctzalcohuail, 124 
Quicht^ J2i f,; see also Ma>Ti 
(Quiprjs,) QulpuSp z6, lot 
Qinrinab 534 
Qu&c ngu', 1 13 

Qur^an, 271, i7bh 

Qutndghu bilig, 31 r 
Qws; see Qaus 


RAiiBixtc, 25 3 n 362 

Racuj. 572; Racial theori^^p I97> 
Radicals; tee Chinese classifiers 
KiietianSp NllT49bH 500 f., 51 M 
Raid an (Lords of), 24b 
Rajai script, 376 
Rajasthani p 37 i. 3 ^ 

Rfljputana, 360, 371 
RajuvaJa, 343 
RanxescH tll^ 253 
Ram Khanihcng (King), 41b 


Ramiro, 271 

Ranjubulz; RajuvaJa 
Rapz-nui; see Easter Island 
Ras Shamrah; set Ugarit 
Rav^^nna hmd, 544 
HehLis-tvritinRp 43, 12^- 44^ 

Red Sea, 223, 267, 171 
Rcdjang script, 331, 42S f. 
RedjanK-LiimpoTiK, 429 
Rctomt of writing, 103^ i47i ^53- 
170 L 

Rehendi (Khadijoh; Sultana), 391 
Reluted in sense” symbols, 1 ij 
lleliginn; see Alphabet follo^p rt- 
liKion,"" Churches, Magic, Mission¬ 
aries and Sympathetic Magic 
ReUittousi revulution in India, 334 
Renaissance hand; Humanistic hand 
Representation of new soundSt 353 
’'Revolutionary** writing, 2i4i 5*6 
Re2aieh; see Urmia 
Rhinclundp 266 
Rhodesia, 563 

Richness of the English tonEUC, 55& 
Rig Vedu hymns, 32S 
Rik script, 4<3b f- 
Rimstucks, 308 

Rin-CVhheii) .spun* {-pn), Rin-spuns 
script, 353 

Ritual practices,^—symbolism, loip layp 
514; see also Byrnpaihctic 
Riuklu Jsland!&, 26 

Riwai; w lh^5hcli 

Rock inscriptions^ —- pictures, zz fh 
Reels imicriptjonp 509. 515^ 5 ^^* 5^3 
Roger (King), 541 

Romaji-koi Sodetj', Rnmaji-passhi, 173 
Roman Catholic Church, 3+b« 393i 4ei, 
483. 5^3.550, SS^ f-. _ 

Roman rDnim inscripuon. 333 L 
Roman numerals, 568 
“Romian** type of letters, 532 
Runtance tanifiiages, 354 
Romoni^aiion of Chinese script, tt7p 

—«f Jnpanew--. 

Rcunc. 37.1 S3. *“>5. *^3. =1^ f- ^36. 24S 

151. aft I, 177. =79 t =SS. =87, 30+ 
330. 317. 34)^. 371. 44y ^*4, +71 


4 i* 5 i 49 «. S<S 3 ff-, Sr4, 5JO f,, 534 d., 
53S fT., 544> 550, 552; ite dso lt«Lli»i 

Mid Ljliil Alphabet 
R6n^, Ronir pa; iftf LepchH 
Roury; CaihaVic rosary 
Rosetta Stone H 67+ 69^ 7*, 4159 
Roskilde^ $12 

Roueissch insctipiion, ziz f. 
Roumaniiin, 478, 480 fF., fi ij 55^ 
"Round script^* j jet Cha^lonli and 
Vfltteiuttu 
Ruang (Kin^), 4t4 
Rudradaman 34j f. 

Rufanos of Saniosata, 320 
Kuku^ see Lycia 

Runesn XI I, 317, 330. 314, 473, 501, 

SO^ ff., 5^84 534 

Runic-Oghumic iriwnption^ 525 
Runic shortened system^ 52s f. 

Running hands; Curtii-c stHpia 
Rusellie, 494, 496 

Rusaijin, 38 156, 183, zi7^ 266, 269^ 

286, 43o fll, 514. 553, 559. 567 t.i 
rre al^ Cyrillic ^ Finno-U^lariH 
Siberia^ U.S-SrR- and under names 
cf individual languages 
Rustic capitals^ 537^ 541 
Ruthvvcll Cross, 509 
Ryq^a sedpt, 274 


Sabaean^ 87, zzi, 223 ffrj 229, 231; JAe 
also South Arabian and South 
Sctniuc 

Sabba; see Monda^an 

Sabcliic; see Ficenian 

Sabini^ Safitic, Sabnos, 501, 535 

Sabrun; see Mandtsan 

Saciie; see Saka 

Sacrifices (Human), rsi, 125 

Safa« Safahidc, Safaltic, 224p 227 

Sah^^ see St. SaKok 

Sahara, 23 

Sahidic or Sa'idk dialect, 467^ 469 L 
Sailendra dy^nasty^ 434, 428 
St. Augustine, 291 
Sf. Columba, 329 

St. CvTilp 446, 47Ss 48b; see also Cyrtllic 
acripTft 

St. Gailcn, 509 p 523 

St. Jerome. 195 ! 542 

St. John Christians; see iVtanda^an 

St. Lawrence (Gulf of), t$$ 

St. Lawrence's Day^ 508 

Si. Mardn^a Day^ 508 

St, Menas (Encomium of)t 4 ^ 

St, (Mesrab) Mearop, 320 ff-. 44^i 4^7 
St, Methodius, 475 i 4 ®^ 

St. Patrick^ 546 


St. Sahak, 320^ 312 

St. Thani:a£ fApo5tIe)p 393 p 396 

St. Thomas Chfi^tian^, 393 tf, 

St- (Mt.)p 393 

Saisunaga dy nastyp 334 
Saife kings, 196 

Saka dynasty,—era, 344 f., 350J 3 S 4 402 
Saka Khotoni; see Khoiani Saka 
Sakala, 373 

Sak'art'velo; see GeurttEon 
Sakiya Tope, 332 
Sakkar script, 37b f. 

Salamanca (Frtninee), 569 
Salamos (Plain ot')p 289 
Salerno hand, 544 
Salonica^ 475 p 487 

Salween VaJIcy, 1S5, 413 f. ^ da- 

Salw'cen Shans, 41S 
Sanmcharadcva (King^^ 363 
Som'al; see ^enjirlx 
Samaria, 238 f. 

SomariTan, 230, 336, 342 L, zSSp 486 
Samarkandp 310 

Somnitai^ Samnitc, Samniti; see Sabini 
Samnsata, 320 
Samoyedea, 30 f. 

Sampays, 154 

San^ple-alphahct? (Etruscan), 493 ff.* 
500 

Samsokgnumha manuscriptp 367 
Samudragupia^ 343 
Samuel (Tsar)^ 475, 479 
San^a, 223 

San Carlos; see Easter fslamJ 
Sanchi, 337 

Sandang'an (^^clothing^^; vow^eJa), 43b 
Sundrokottos; see Chandragupta 1 
San-fot-si; see Sri Vijaya 
San Luis Fotosi, 133 
San Miguel de Liria, 251 
Sannkrit, t73.a**.3 ‘8.334< 33^ ff * 34^ f- 
346 f., 350 f 353 . 360 ff-. 37 ^. 378 ff,, 
3S4 f.. 3 & 7 , 390 . 4f>3 f,, 40s, 407 f., 
4t8p 421 bF.p 42&; see also Deva^nagari 
and Hindi 

Santa Maria dJ Capua, 490 
San r&'ani;, tio 

Subne ct Loire (Departmeni), 511 
Sapa dalakshap 373 
Santda soripr^ 362, 372 ff. 

Sarafi script, 368 f. 

Sarasvati (Goddeos), 329 
Sardes, 465 
Sardiniap 245 f., 490 
Sartnations, 483 
So-rnathn 340 

Sasonians, Saionid. i6o, 177, 304 ff., 
lie also Pahlavi and Par?ik 
Sa-sbya, 355 
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S49k>'Ji Pandiat (Lama), 31S 
Satavahai^a dynaatyv 3.4s, 345 
Saudi Arabia^ Z42 
Sau^ar District, 332 f. 

Saul, 23S 

SaurRshtran, 399 f., 

Saxon! An^lo-Saxon 
Saxony, 532 

Scandinavia, 27, |oS, |ii f., ^15. 51S, 
S^o ff,; jftf also Nordic^ Korsc,, 
Runes and 'rcutuns 
*^Sctprrc hand,"; ife Koldutiu 
Schleswig^ 5dS 

^^Schulastic" oghams | ue Fictfii Piedsh 
Dghani!^ 

Scipio (Consul L. ComcliLiB) tcifiib' 
inscfipiion, 333, 533 
Sciri s(ck+ 504 

Scotland, 2S3, 4K4, 509^ 525, 549 ff-J 
W also Irish and Pisrtish njjhuma 
Scrama^v (Inscribed), 51a f.^ 517 
Scripiures, 1S4: jpe aliso Riblc 
Scythians; Skythians 
Seals, 73. 76, 33 ff., 207i ^4^. ^43 
328, 333, 335, 407; «r also Cylinder 
seals 

Scft-Peoplesp q i 

Secret codc$: w scripts 

Sectet society, 148 ff. 

Segere, 430 
Sela', 267 

Selcucidn 55, 177^ 180, 304 
Self-explanatory' characters, 112 
Seitiang tribes, 31 
Semanric representation, 31 
Senri-alphabctt 157, *77. 25L Ji5. 

137 

SemJ-apparent - Cryptic 
Semi'-cursive scripts, 542 
Semi-ideographic, 160 
Semi-phonetic, t6o 
Semi-secrel; Cty-pbc 
Semi-syllabary* 157, 251^ 315# 33 ^h 3^ 
Setni-uncial scripts, 54i> 544n 54^ 
Semiry'cehensk^ 286 
Semites, 41, 49, 60, 98, 19J ff., 200 f., 
207, 2x4 ff., 226, 235 fC, 2S4. 

301. 307 i * 322p 33Jp 33St 337* 34^ 
331. 387P 302, 4 SIh 453. 455 f-t 4*** 
484, 493, 495, §17, 536 554, 550. 

566; also North Semitic, Jwuth 
Semitic, and under names of indivi¬ 
dual peoples 

Scmjtic-ffrcek-Etniscani 53b, 538 
Semitic-Grerk-Etruscan-Latin, 538 
Semiiic-Hamicic bnfpiistic family, 566 
Semitic migrations, 23253 
Semitic prc-fsroelitic inhabitants cf 
Palestine^ tee Canaanite 


Sentiria, Senjirli; se^ Zenjirb 
Senoi (Tribe), 405 
Scptiniia bath Zi^bbai; see Zenobi^ 
Septuagint (The), 279 
Secjuoya, 176 

Se^rabit al-Hadem; see Slnaitic 
Serbian, 4SJ ff., 493 
Serbo-Cmatjan^ 483, 492 
Screndib; see Ceylon 
Serrin, 280 
Sertn script, 285 
Serug Valleyi 155 
ScHong, 445 f, 

Sewhani bbjibhjras script, 37& f. 

Sfan; see Sardes 

Shafatba^nJ inscription* 206, 2x1 ff. 
Shabbaxgarki* 302 
Shamanists, 31b 

Shan (Languages), 403, 403, 409 f.* 
4J2, 413 ff. 

Shan Doan; see Aitonia 
Shanghai, 170 

Shang-Yin dj-Tiaatyj 100 ff., 105, io8 
Sheba', 22J, 

Shecheni, 208 f. 

^'Shell chBracter'\ 3 S3 

Shem, 253 

Sh£n-nung, 102 

Shetland Islands, 530 

^'Shield of David," 150, J52 

'^Shifted axes^" (Chinese symbols), 113 

Shih Chou p*lcn* 103 

Shikarpuri script^ 376 f- 

Shlnji moji character, 169 

Shin-lcata luma, 171 L 

Shirvan; sre .Albania (Caucasus) 

Sbii'B^ 402 

Shoku-nihongi, 169 

Short-hand, 37, loS, J77, 371* 320 

Shubar, 253 

Shui-kia; see [\i-shui 

Shmo wdn, toi f., 107, 110, III, 114 

Shu shu script. 107 

Slfldkot; see Sakala 

Siamese, 99. 3Ji . 40i f ♦ 455* 4^3 

410 

Siamcsc-Chincsc languages^ 9S 
Siao-chuan; see HsJao chuan 
Siberia, 24, 35. 157^1^6, JI4, 319, 56S; 

sse also Kflk Turki 
Sibilants (Greek), 456 
Sibsugar District, 415, 419 
Sicanir alphabet, Sicily* Slculut, 

Siculi, i 45 . ^(* 9 - 472. 4 ! 8 J. 49G* 

504.54* 

Sichem; see Shecheni 
Sicyon, 455 

Sidatsangara or Sidat-sangamva* 390 
Siddapum ins^rriplions, 340 
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i^riJdhainatrka Script, 357 L, 363 
Sidon, 145 

i^idm rabbo; Gin^Ji 
485 

Sierzn L^one, 17S 
Si^nard the Dra^on-rSliyerj 507 
Sihiila, Sih£i1a-dipa; ste Ceylon 
Si-Hi a, J46 flf- 
Sik^m; seg Shechem 
Sikhs, 376, 377-37SS J« also GLimiukhi 
Si-kiarii;, 141 
Sikkim, 25 ^* 35 ^ 

SikwAyn; ^eit Sequoya 
Sikhester (Harits)p 5^5 

Silodin, SJ9 
Simla, 373, 375 
SiinoniilcK af Chios, 451 
Sinaitic, Xll* i60p 19S fC* 20S, zi ip 
-14 C, 2*3^ L, 243, z6o, 267 ff.p 
183 

Sindhi, 3Jo^ 37^ f- 

Sinhak dvlpa^ Sitihak scriptp Sinhalese^ 
3Jii i 37 f 337 ff., 350 ff., 394, 401. 
411: lit also Coyluit 
Sin-kiangp 310 
Sinolog^^;. Jf4? China 
Sino-SiBincsc |anjnAa^;ca, 402^ 41a L, 
416; also China, Shan and Siame$t 
Sioux I w Dakom 
Siquala; im Sequoya 
Sirhind, 362 
Sitmaud, 375 
Sivaii, 372 

Sivaskandavarrflfln {KSn(;f}i 344 
Skallagrim, 507 
Skythians, 350 

Slantin}? Gupta; Gupta icnpt^ 
Sla%'es {Tribal!t Tiimt 
Slavic runes, 518 

Slavonic, 269, 27b, 347r 475 fF . Si8» 
553f. t f£e also Cyrillic, and Glogolidc, 
ancl under namrt of individml pcopks 
scripts 
Slovaks, 483 

Slovene, Slo^'enskij jestykup 47 j, 483 
Small charactcTB; nt H^iao chuan 
Soba. 190 

Sodas*, 343 ^ 34S ^ 

Sofidian, 260, 286, 304, 310 ff., 315 f.p 
34«- 350 

Sohgaura capper plate, 332 
Solomon, 223. 23^. 333 
Solomon Islands, 26 ^ 

Solomonic dynasty: Ethiopia 

Somali alph*lwt, 300, 5^ 

Sondrio inscriptions, 499 ffr 
Sontbals (Tribe), ab 
Sound-picturea j w i^honoitrams 


South-eastern Africa, “ Asia; 
Africa, Asia 

South(em) AfricZp — Americap — Asia; 

see Africa, America^ Avia 
South(em) Arabiap 191, 221, 223 fF.^ 
249, 335 

South(em) Etruscanp -— Europe, — Ire^ 
land, — Italy H — Russ in, — Siberiap 
—Turkestan p — Wales; see Etruscui^ 
Europe, Ireland, etc, 

Southfem) India, 286, 328, 337, 340 fF^, 
344 L* j6o, 365 1, 371 \\y 37S fif-p 
3S8. 39^ 399 f.. 4<?z f-. 4^7 ^ i 

422 f,^ 427 ^ ajso Dnividiari 
South Semitic alphabets^ 190, 202, 
223 ff^p 275,33S, 455 S See ^Iso SemlieSi 
South Arabia and North Arabia 
Suuth Shields, 279 

South-west(eni) China, — India, — 
Pahlavi; see China^ India, Pahlavi^ 
Soviet Russia; fee Russia and U-S-S^R. 
Spmn^ Spanish^ 23, 33 h 37 i 12^^ f-h 13=1 
241, 249, 251 f., 263, 266. 269, 272, 
276, 291,432 ff,. 436 t, S 4 i> 544 . 552 . 
354 f - SBK 5^5, \ ako Ihenafl 

Spanish odventiireSp 120 
Spanitsh conquests, tiq f.t i^4 f-i 433 
Spanish-HebniW script* 264 
Spatulas, 158 ff., 205 
Speculation, 14 
Speed in writing, 570 
Speech, XT, ig L, 98, 317 
Spelling 37ij 497, 519 f^ 5 S 5 i 55 ®! 

tee also Fhotieticfi and Pronunciation 
SpellinK refornij, 558 f- 
Spurious inscriptions, 249, 297 f,, >69 f, 
Spurius Carvihu*, 53® 

'"Square** Hebrew alphabet; Hebrew 

"Square” scripts; see Monumental 

Srah script; see I'hmh 

Sri Vijav'B kingdom, 418,422, 424,427 t 

Srong-btsnn-SgaiTi-po (King), 353 

StafTordshire, 508 

Stases of writing, zt ff. 

Standard international alphabet, 55S f. 
Stand ardi^cr of w^riting, 103, 107 
Stars (Script of the), icS 
Stenography, 25^ 570 
Stimulus-diffusion; see Idea-diffusion 
Stone Age^ 252; see also Neolithic and 
Pali^oltthlc 

Stone Drums (Chinese)* 104 f. 

Stone of Israel^ 6? 

Stone of Mevha\ 112, 243 
Strahn, 464, 466 
Stressed or long vov'els, 554 
Stuart’s Lake^ 177 

Study of hisforj’ of w'riring, ^7 ff., iiOp 
i 12 


^tuni^nur miiiri see DutEed: tuiics 

Stupa, 3+1^ 410 

Stj'iua^ 4S, nnd passim 

Styria, 49li 

Skibarcu, i53 

Subba; see 

Sudanese^ Iniif^LUij^cs, 269, f* 
SiiddhaEnrTi;ipuni; set Thaton 
Sudra, 329 
Suez. i6it 

Suj?p,^c5tivtf conipouiiils (Chliicsc}^ 113 
Sughdsi, Su|:huda; see Sogdian 
Sujtn stele. 255 
Suktii, 375 

Sukhodaya. Sukhocat^ 413P 4i6p 41& 
Sulinia Rivtr, J 7 fi 
Multan Mahmud; see MoJimud 
StllQa; see Thulmh 

Sun^Qtni, 3Q, 431 f., 4^7 see elIso 
B aialip Lampung luid Rcdjang 
Sumedans, 4] ff,, 59p 72* loz f.p i97p 
2C4, 322 ; set fllifj Cuneiform wri ting 
Suntiaiiest. 421, 426 
Surkg St dpt, loS 
Sungu script^ 34s f, 

Superior {Lakc>p 1S3 
Superstition; see Mugic 
Sura (River), 4S3 
Surabaya. 424 
Sumt, 399 
Suri, 253 

Susa, 53; see alsu Elamite 
Sutherland (County), 5Z9 
Sutiimta^, 329^ 3jt 
Svanian dialect, 32-t 
Swaliilip 269, 376. Z97 
Swampy Cree; set Crec 
Swedish, 473, 5 oS-509p 513. SiBh 51* ff- 
Sit also Nordic, Runes, Scandinavia 
Swcdish'Xurwe^nan runes ^ 520 ff. 
Switzerland, 541 
Syakai script, 274 

Syllaharks, XU. 36 t, 43. 33, 93 f.p 99p 
t28, 147, 13a f., 15S fr* 186+ 217 , 
^3^1 315* 33^** 44= ^-y 4<i6- 3<^y 

Symbolic messages, a>Tnbolism, 29, 
514; see alitP ArokUp Ideographic, 
Pictography p and under names df 
individual scripts 
Sympathetic Ataeic, 21 155 

Synod of Dioinper: ^ Oiamper 
Synonym-compounds, i oO 

SyOi Chtjtig, 444 
Syracuse. 472 

Syda, XI1, i9p 24, 36, S8, 93h 163. 167^ 
203, 21 ip 214 221 p 223^ 226, 230 f#» 

i35i i|3 ff-. =^* 27A ff-P 
31?. 3=0. 327* 3^7* 3^3 * also 


Byblus, llittilea* Jacubitc^p Melkilca 
and Xestdriani 
Syriac Cbdstian^p 279 IT. 
Syriac-Malayalam; see Sym-AIalabarese 
*"Syriflni"; set St, Thomas Chrisdan^ 
Syro-Malabarcsc alphabet p jgj fL 
SyryanSp 482 

Syfitematisation of Chinese characters 
icb, idS JT 
Sic-chwan,, (43 
SzekierSp 315 


120 

TabTas (rsland)r 433 
Tabri^t 289 

■rachigniphy; see Stenography 

Ta chuan (la chwan)* 103, 105.f.i tio 

Taeitus, 514 

Tadinor; $te Palmyra 

Tadpole script, 108 

TairaJa, Tagatog, 330, 432, 434 Hip 440 1 

I'agbanuu, 42 ip 433, 433, 437 W. 

I'ahlcquabp 177 

Taima inscriptionp 233p 239 

'raironjit see Khoniti ’I’aimng 

Til-jong (King)p 444 

"rakhelgnanihu mamoscript, 367 

Takka idbtp 373 

'rakri scripts, 372 ff. 

Talas ngs, 408; set also Mon 
Ta-lip 274 

Ta Liang-shnn, 141, 143 
I'ali-fu. 413 
Ta'Iitj script p 274 
Tally-siickjs; see Xotebed sticks 
*I’ah]iud, 264 

Tamncbck, 248 

Tamar: set Palmyra 

Tamar SCJueen)^ 324 

“Tamarind-pod" script; sff Fak Khani 

’'ranmullpas, 123 

Tambapanni; sa Ceylon 

Tamgfl seals, 29 

Tamil. 337 C. 344, jbl, 37S ft. 3 S3 Cp 

Taming smimals, XI 
Tamna*. 225 

Tana script; set Cabuii Tana 
"ranganyika Territor>% 26 f.^ 562 
Tangut: see Sl-l Iia 
Tanijfutcin; set Tibetan 
T'ang yilnp no 
Tanjortp 372, 384 ff, 

I'apanmli (Rciidency)h 428 
Tapmbane; set Ceylon 
Tapuk scTlpt, 4*7 
Tarentum, 472 
Tarim (River), 347 f- 
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TarkartdcmcHj 9J 

Tarquinia inscriptions, 491 
TaTshish; Jee I'artcssLLB 
Tartars; Taiskr 

Tanessiis, i4^; see also Iberian scripts 
Tatar dialects, 146 j^S 

Tatooin^^ 149 
Tau (Script)* 137 
Taurn^hu, 41 z 
Taurus^ 153 

Tasjla inscription ^55, jqz, 

TcchnicsJ reasons for the cZEcmal de¬ 
velopment of letters^ 570 
TeepaneeSp 124 
Tekke Turkomansp 568 
Tclin^^ana, 341, 379; see aJso Tclu^a 
^rell cl *AjJul| 20S h 
Tell el-\4niama letters* 51* 2J4 
Tell ei-HcBy* 208 f. 

Tell el-Khclelfehp Z43 r_ ^55 
Tell Hfliaf, 255 
Tellichcrrj^ jS6 

Tc1i 4!U, 337 ff., 36s f.. 379, 38a f., 
382 f., 39? 

Temple of Jerusalem, 210 
Temple of Ramm; Romm 
^"Tcmpliinri” of PEacen^a, 450, 492 
Temuchin, 316 
Tenassorim, 413 
Tenc%'irp 137 

Tenochtitlan (Mexico 124 

Ten Tribes of Israel, 121 
'"Teni-rwics"; see TjuldrGuir 
Teosp 451, 456 

Te Pito-ic-iJenua* see Easter Island. 

Tcrmilai; see Lycian 

TcriulJian, 

Teutome cj^hams (?)p 5J2 
Tetllons, XU, 473, 507, ^12 K, 517 f., 
552; also German Gothic Runes 
Texcoco^ Tezcticn (Lako)| 124 
Thagurui; see 4'okhani 
Thai, 405> 413 ff.; see also Shiin 
Thai Kilc^ — Mao^ 419 
Thai IjiOf — I*u* — Vzp 415 
Thakari; see Takri 
Thames, 51 1* 317 
Thamiidcne alphabet, 224^ 227 
Thacon, 409, 411 f. 

Thatta script; ree Maimona 
Thattai script, 376 
Thebes, 207, 415. 47* 

^^Theocrafic" script ^ 214^ l$9 
Theodosia, 265 

Themn alphal^tp 450 ff-t 455 f- 
Theravada* 413 
Thessaly, 455 

Thod-kiir^ Tho^rarii; see Toklmra 
Thon-ttii-sam-bha-tii (Minister), 353 


Thom (Lerier)p 519* 547 
'I’hoth (God)* 17 
Thraciiin, 33 &, 347, 456, 464 
Thraet>-Phr>'gian, 347, 

Thrah script, 406 f. 

Threc-consonantal phonogTarns, 6oj 63 
Thucydides, 501 
Thiilih, Thulmh script, 274 
ThuTuth-Djerisi script^ 274 
Tiberiadic voL-aliaation sj^iem, 264 ff. 
Tibetan, 26, 31, 144, 147^ 30ip 3io^ 
3 *^. 318, 330. ff» 364, 445* 

56S 

Tibeta-Burmese languages^ 9S, 141 
35^1 356 f.. 367, 410 
Tibeto-Chinese languages, 9S, 141 
35^. 4*52. 4oiS:, 410* 413 
Tibeto-Hinuilayaii languages, 352^ 363 
T'ien Ming; see Nurhachu 
T1en Shan mountains, 319, 347, 568 
Tierra del Fuego, 563 
Tlfinagh script, 248; see also Libyan 
Tifiis, 259, 2IS9, 296, 483 
Tiglath-pileser 254 
Tigre, 232 f. 

Tigtiiia, 232 £ 

Tigris, 54 ; see also Mesoporarnia 
Tihuanacu, 122 
Ti-k"iang; see Nam 
Tilling the groinicl, Xl 
Timur^ 282 

Tinn^ (Athabasciinf?) tribe)* 177, 182 f. 

Tinnevelly District* 341, 382 

Tkhuti scripts, 367, 369 

Titicaca Lake, izz;. 154 

Tivoli inscription, 333 

TjaldriinTr^ 5^3 

TIachiualtcpec, 126 

Toba t rribe), 418 

Tobhnt; see Tibet 

^'o-in, 170 

TolchaniK Tokharasran, 34S 

Tokmak, 286 

ToIIelo, 124 

Toltccs, 122, 124 ff 

I'oTni, 279 

Tondi, 382 

Tones, 98 t 

Tonskins, , + (45 f., 403. 4,^, 

Tenigflb, 3K9 
'1 nnternboan Cl^ribe)^ 430 
Tools (Use of), Xl 
Toquz <!>ghu2; tee Uighur 
'rnTdos, 29 * 

Toribjerg, 50S £ 

Tours (School of), 547 

Tower of K. Manno mseriptionp 49 j 

rowTi-bMilding, 81* 120 
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Trade Marks, Txtdm, 3 ^, 3 IS. =^3* 
333 . 3 ?H> 4 *ip 421 
Tmnsbaikalia, 3ifj 

^^Tr^sitional" scripts^ 35 r, 40, s&p 
ioi,ioH, 137 L, 341 flip 316 329 

Transjcirdan, ao7, X3jp 326, 24.3 ^ 261 + 
267 p sff also Animonitep Edomite 
and Moabite 

l^ransylvanla^ zg, 315; iff Also Early 
Hungarian acript 

Travancore, 379. 3^*2, 385 ff, 393. 39& 

Trec-oj^hamSp 5Z9 

Tremilaj: rep Lycinn 

TrentOp 500 

Trigrams; sef t^a kua 

Tdlin^^l jn^o-jpiJuJiAp 271^ 284, 312 

Tripitjika; sff Pliakas 

Tritresta (Mythical hero)p 423 

Trivandnimp 379 

TridiKiti, Trmmlij t^f Lyclan 

Trojan War^ I’roVp 449p 451 

Tmndhjenit 511 

Title respect for other peoples^ 572 
Tsang (Pro\'incc)p 352 
T$an-tsin-;;ay ioficdpcion^ 143 
Ts'ati-shu {Script)^ 171 
Tachuktehia; ree Chukcha 
Tsibi: s^f Twi 

Tshoitshi Odser (Lama}, 318 
Ta^ieri-fo-mo^j Tiin-huaiig 
T'suan or T'swon; rrf Lo-lo 
TLHiiegp 248; jee also Libt'an 
Tuebingen^ 485 

T'u kuc; fie Turki 
Tukulti-NInurta 11^ 254 
Tyle, Sft Cuna 
Tula HO-ipt, 379, 384 f. 

Tumar scripi 
Tune-iidiie, 508 L 
Tungas, 319 
Tun-huang, 312+ 34S f. 

TuniSp 24S 
Tumjas (Tribe), 430 
TunmEan lingoiatic group, 322 
Turco-Taiar lapi^uLigc^, 567 f+; sff also 
Tarar and Turkey 
'J^urdcEHn; jee Andalusia 
Turfan, jTSp 347 
Tufkt'Sfan, 286, 392, 302, 310 ff-p 

316, 346 ff,, 354, 357, 56S; iff also 
under names of individual peoples 
Turkey, Turfci (Turliitt TurkisKh 
J7* 26&, *69 p 276 f„ 286^ 292 h 296, 
301, 3toff., 3iz^ 475,483, 489, 492 E| 
554, 567 f+; 3 ff also Kfik Turkt 
Ttirkrncrua, 25 

^n’umed round" avTnbols, 113 
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Tuacan bandp Tuscany (Ttisci), 544; jm 
aJso Bella lingua, Emiscaap Florence 
Twl> 562 

Tsvig-runes; se^ Kvistririir 
"Twisted'^ eharaeTcr; see Modi 
Typewriter, 37 
Tyrrhenian JSea; see EtruscAn 
Tzu (Chinese derivative signs), 115 
Till shen; iee Gods of writing 


0 (Frqvjnce), 352 

U-chan4 iff Dbu-chan 

Ucraine; see Ukrainian 

Udi language, 327 

Ugarit cuneiform alphabet^ 43 p 

301 ZI4 

Ugi; see Buginesc 
Ugro-Finnic; sff Finno-Ugrian 
Uguakima, 149 

Ui^har, ai>2, 311 f., 316, 318, 355, 367 
Ukrainian^ 4S0 ffr 
L'leai Island; see Woleai 
Ulfilas; j« WulfilH 

'Umar Vira Jalal-ud-din (Sultan)^ 391 
Umbrian, 502 If- 
Umbm-Fclsinion script, 504 
U-med ; see Dbu-med 
Unallisca Aleut^ see Aleutian Iislands 
Undecipbered inscriptiona, 198^ 207, 
S6S ff. 

Undal scripts^ 232, 2S9, 457 ff,^ 468, 
47°. 473- 47b ff.. 43 Sp 4^^7 p 537 p 54ap 
544 > 54b. 54S U 
Ungiiva dialect, 183 
U ni Consonantal pbonogmms, 60 f., 63, 
161, 196 f. 

United Provinces (India), 362, 366^ 
3^9- J7ip 37S 

Unite^d States of .\nicriai, 25 34^ 

125, 266, 437 : j<e also :\jmeric2p 
Morth America 
Universal script, 507, 564 
Unknown scripts, 568 ff. 

Gn-niiin; tee On-mun 
Uotea Island; iff Woleai 
Uppland,^ 509 
UprsalR, 473 

Ur (of the Chaldees), 4 ^, 51 , zoy, 569 
Ural-Altaic languages, 442 
UraJ maun mins , 483 + 568 
Urartieans, 53, 89 

Urdu, 276 f., 297, 362 
Urfa, LT-hai; frf PMessene 
Uriya script ; see Oriy-a 
Urmia (Urumiyah^ Lake, 289 
^'UrTunen^', 514: iff ahi':' Runes 
Unik period, 41 

LUS-A.; United States of America 
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U.^SkH-R-p 567 £4 Jff also Rlissiain 
LJtharkp 515; see also Ruiies 
Utkala ', w Cinjijbifcn 
Uttarapatha; m Ar^'a^nm 
Uwet^ 149 

Uyanjia; ite Uyuakima 
U2bek Turkish^ Uzbekistan {U^S.S.R.)p 
24 i\, 3*0, 5 bS 


Vaal River, ^4 
Vadiyiiion-Madhavapur, 337 

Vahie, Va-iJ Vai, 17S ff. 

Valenciii, 1 

Vailabhcsvara; see PulUursin 1 
^'altev of the Wntmga; Wadi 

Mijkattab 

\"gTn4 (Bari), iSt 

^'an; Jecs Urarthiiens Cuncsfoim 

WTitinjEi 
Vmiavasij 41O 
V'aniai MripT; irtf Santfi 
{VarUhafiiana) Maliavira ; see Jina 
V'^flrella (Copc)^ 403 
VartKshen, 3^7 
^'ases (Script of the), loM 
Vasudevfl, 343 
Vat»a. 343 

Vattelumi scriptj 3 :^*- S^S « 1 
a (Kinp), +24 

Vcdic litcTHiurep 3S9p 333 f-p 409 
VeL Vfrsey, Vcy; Vai 
Veii; ^re tV^rmtllo 
VcUum, 449, 540 f. 

Venctia, Venice, 4^5, 49B* 5iip 352 
Venetian minusciilae; rnp Italica 
Venetic alphabet, 471, 495 f^* 49® 

Venjti. 345. 2 ^ 4^3 

Venosa, abi 

Vcni-CniZp 133 
Verona inscriptions, 5®* 

Vcrriiis Flaccus, 53S 
Vertical isystcms of writing; Oi- 
rection of writing 
Veao Bey, 4S8 
Vesicri'cetbmdi S13 
Vclcroslavoiiic; j« Old Bulgarian 
Yetulonio stele, 491, 495 
Vicenza (RmYincc)p 500 
Vic^ Vai 

Vienna H 473 p 5^9 
Vija>Ti, 3S7 

Viking Nprse, 51 St 5 ^ 

Vikiama era, 344 
^'i^ankulan^ (Ccylon)> 3 SB 
Villa Alta dialecl. J 23 
Vi-mose inscription, S™ 

Vbiayiip 3 ^ 119 + 33* ^ 

Vindhya mcmntaln mngcit 34 39® 


Vi5a>Tm5; see Bisaya script 
VisigoiluCp 544, 548 fpj see also Cioths 
Viieliu; tee Italy 
Viterbo, 494 p 496 

Vocalization, i5d 1641 *7^^ ^^7 

^31, 264 fF.^ 275 f-i 2B3 ff.p 28S, 29ip 
29Sff., 303 f., Jiip 335 p 39^. 405 p 4^7i 
412, 416 tf., 426, 4^9, 43 It 43^P 43S. 
443p 4 >^ 4S3 f P S31. 554 
Vo-Canh inscription p 403 
VouroM Patak ; see Albumtis Major 
\’oeul, +S 3 
Voiaptik, 559 
Volija, 319, 4S3, S^S 
Valh>iiiar 51X 

^'ol^e^^a (Leaden tablet of}, 49*^ 
Votiaki, SQp 4B2 

Vowel-lettcrfi, — marks; see Vocalization 
VowebmIllation, |iS ff. 

Vow’cl-representation tEngl ish)p S 5 5 p 

55 ^ 

V'rainsbapLikb (King'L 322 

\^y ■ see Vai 

Vyatka (Region), 482 

Waoi es-str; see *Araq cl-Emir 
Wadi Mukattabp 268 
Wdgi p sec Bugincae 
Waihu; see Easter Island 
Wales, 525, 528 L; Oghams 

and Welsh 

(WampoTTii Warn pan,) Wampum, 2S 
Wangsii script^ 37^ 

Wang Hsi-cbih, loS 
^Vang Jfin, 169 

Waniko^ 377: see also l^ndu scripts 
Wan-shin, 442 
Warka; tee Uruk 
Washington, iS L 
Waams (Signs); set Wusum 
WuterlW (County), 51S 
^'Waier People''': see Fu-shui 
Wax, S 40 

Weber Collection, 352 

Wedge-script; see Cuneirorm wriling 

Weill ( King), 147 

Welsh* 37, iZi, 525: see also Wales 
Wen, fig, 546 t 
W^n, 1 IQ 
Wends, 483 

West, zzip 277, z85p 449, 572 
Wcsl(em) Africap — Asia, — Church p 
— Europe, — Germanic^ etc,; see 
AfrieSp Asia, Chureih, Europe, etCr 
W'esteim Bin; see Si Hia 
WcBt Indies, 119 

West Syrian ; w Jacobites and Mclkites 
^^iltcel-oghiims, 529 
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Whetta (Uae of). XI 
Winchester i^chool hajid^ 54^ 

Winnipeg Lake, 183 
Woleai Island^ 439. 44^ 

Word fiistia, 43+ Go L, 95 

Work mg metals^ XI 

World War 287» 304 

IViiting and Early CivilEzaliofSfc 19 f. 

Wnting niaterials^ /wrfjjw 

\Vugiq(To = "People oP^); iff BofTtnesc 

WuLirla^ 446, 473: also Gothic 

\Vu5um ^ignuy 29, 230 

Wu Ting, 105 


Xanthds, 4&4 

Xcrjces^ 304 
Xicalanca^ S2^ 


Ya^n^u (Valley), 312 

Vnhean, Yahfiashagalnmoala^ 565 

Yiihgan-Englisli Dtcdonaryj 565 

Yakut Tutkiah^ 568 

Ysuhbh; set Yemen 

Yamaim, 565 

Y^amato gana^ Kaca kana 
Y'ang-isc, (42, 415 

Yao, — -mingH ^ — -taae, laUn 

145 f,, 412 
Y'asovarman, 407 
YWanaiiya* Y^avananiya^ 338 
Y'azidj, Vazidiyah; set Vesidi 
Ybo {Tribe): ite Ibo 
Y'ebu (Tiibc)^ 29 

Y'ehimilk {Y^ekhiniilk) inscription,212 fL 
Y'cmcn, 213, 225 
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Y'enissci inscriptions; set KOk Tilrki 
Y^crrapidu 338 f. 

Yoddi cryptic aenpt, 296 ff., 56S 

Y^ezo taland, 29 

Yiddish, 266 

Yiu; j« Y‘flo 

Y^ok script, 406 f. 

YorkshiriCj 511 
Yortiba, 30, 563 
Y'^tl {Tablet)^ 104 f, 

Y'ilftn dynasty, 355 
Viian-Lflotion script. 415 
Yucatan, 121 L 
Yukaghics (Tribe). 35 
Voti fu. no 

YOn-nan (Province), 141 f., l8|, 413^ 
4 t 5 

Yaimanese Shansj^fc Chinese Shans 
Y'D p'icn, 110 
Yusuf ‘Ali+ 300 


Z.SEAD, 271, 284 

Zagreb: set Agnim 
Zakir, 255 t 

Zand, 308; set also Avesla 

Zanzibari, 297 

Znpotecs, 122 f,, tib 
Zaya Pandita (Laina), 319 
Zedekiah, 340 

Zend, Zenda vesta, 308; He n!so A vesta 
Zeniyah (—spoken Coptic), 467 
Zenjirli, 212, 234. 256 
Zenohia, 277 

Zoroastrian, 301, 3 P 4 i. 308 f.; He also 
Avesta 

Zumarraga, tXf 
Zyry'ans^ set Syry^ans 
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A book that is shut is but a bhek‘* 

^ GOVT. OF INDIA % 

^ Dc|jartiiieQtof ArchaeologT 

S NEW DELHI ^ 

Pieaae help qb to keep the book 
dean end moTing. 
















